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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Coming  Home 

THE  BALD  EAGLE  is  this  year’s  featured  species  in  the  Game  Commission’s 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program,  and  on  this  month’s  cover  is  “Coming 
Home,”  a painting  by  longtime  GAME  NEWS  cover  artist  Gerry  Putt.  “Coming 
Home”  was  selected  from  21  eagle  paintings  submitted  by  Pennsylvania  artists  as 
this  year’s  addition  to  the  series  of  fine  art  prints  offered  as  a way  for  people  to 
support  the  agency’s  wildlife  management  efforts. 

The  bald  eagle  was  selected  as  this  year’s  feature  as  a tribute  to  the  recovery  bald 
eagles  are  making  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  rest  of  North  America.  A couple  of 
decades  or  so  ago  it  appeared  bald  eagles  were  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  extinct. 
Water  pollution  made  many  wetland  areas  uninhabitable  for  the  fish  eating  raptors, 
and  the  wide  use  of  pesticides,  particularly  DDT,  was,  in  effect,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  the  birds  to  reproduce.  As  a result,  no  young  birds  were  being  produced  to 
offset  eagle  mortality,  and  the  population  plummeted. 

That  trend  has  been  turned  around,  though.  DDT  was  banned  for  use  in  this 
country  in  1972,  and  our  waterways  have  become  cleaner,  thanks  to  strict  federal 
and  state  laws  and  regulations.  Equally  important  in  the  bald  eagle  recovery  was 
passage  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  in  1973.  Bald  eagles  were  declared  endan- 
gered throughout  most  of  the  nation.  This  not  only  called  public  attention  to  the 
plight  the  birds  were  facing,  but  also  made  federal  funds  available  for  recovery 
programs. 

Since  that  time  many  research  and  reintroduction  projects  have  been  imple- 
mented. Much  has  been  learned  about  their  behavior,  natural  history  and  habitat 
needs,  and  techniques  have  been  developed  to  reestablish  bald  eagles  in  suitable 
areas. 

In  just  Pennsylvania,  in  the  20  years  from  1960  through  the  ’70s,  bald  eagles 
nested  only  in  the  Pymatuning-Conneaut  Marsh  area  of  Crawford  County.  Up  to 
three  pairs  nested  there,  but  only  28  eaglets  were  produced  during  the  two 
decades.  Production  began  to  rise  in  1980,  though,  after  the  Game  Commission 
took  steps  to  eliminate  public  disturbance  around  the  nest  sites.  Now,  up  to  five 
nesting  pairs  are  nesting  in  the  area,  and  production  is  up  dramatically,  too. 

Even  more  significant,  though,  is  that  in  the  last  few  years  bald  eagles  have 
started  nesting  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  along  the  Susquehanna  River,  and 
along  Pine  Creek  in  Tioga  County.  See  “The  Eagles  of  Hennery  Island,”  beginning 
on  page  28,  for  information  on  one  of  the  most  recent  and  exciting  nest  discoveries. 

The  same  upward  trend  has  been  occurring  throughout  the  country.  According 
to  the  National  Audubon  Society,  the  number  of  nesting  pairs  of  bald  eagles 
nationwide  has  risen  from  350  in  the  mid-1960s  to  2400  today.  In  fact,  there’s 
actually  some  thought  of  reclassifying  bald  eagles  from  the  endangered  to  the 
threatened  species  category. 

As  in  past  editions,  “Coming  Home”  is  limited  to  600  signed  and  numbered 
prints.  They  cost  $125  each,  delivered;  framed  prints  are  an  additional  $97.50. 
Order  this  and  other  WTFW  fine  art  prints  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 

The  recovery  of  our  national  symbol  from  the  brink  of  extinction  to  a much  more 
secure  status  in  the  past  decade  or  so  will  certainly  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  wildlife  management.  As  not  just  a re- 
minder of,  but  to  actually  play  a small  role  in  this  endeavor,  consider  purchasing  a 
print  of  Working  Together  For  Wildlife’s  Coming  Home.  — Bob  Mitchell 


Gotten 

Gobblers 

By  B.  J.  Small 

Four  Pennsylvania  turkeys 

made  it  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
last  year,  after  a whirlwind,  all- 
expenses-paid  trip  from  Franklin 
County  to  the  state  of  Washington.  And 
it  wasn’t  without  fanfare.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  gave  them  a 
three-gun  salute. 

The  birds  were  part  of  an  exchange 
between  the  Pa.  Game  Commission 
and  Washington  for  Hungarian  par- 
tridges, and  with  Idaho  for  California 
quail  — imagine  that,  California  quail 
from  Idaho. 

It  was  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
already  a long  day  when  I started  to 
write  this.  My  forehead  was  pressed  up 
against  the  screen  of  my  video  display 
terminal  and  smudged  the  dust  away 
enough  so  that  I could  actually  see  let- 
ters. “See”  isn’t  the  right  word  because 
my  eyes  were  only  half  open. 

I didn’t  know  how  early  4:45  in  the 
morning  was  when  I agreed  to  make 
the  trip  to  watch  them  trap  turkeys.  It 
was  worth  every  lost  wink  and  an  ex- 
perience I’ll  never  forget. 

The  early-morning  weather  was  mis- 
erable-drizzly, foggy,  and  chilly. 

Bill  Upperman  and  I rendezvoused 
with  Bud  Keefer  and  Franklin  County 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer  Frank 
Clark  in  Fayetteville  and  headed  west 
before  sun-up.  Sun-up? 

Frank  was  hoping  for  better  luck 
than  he  had  had  earlier  in  the  week.  He 
saw  six  turkeys  that  day  but  didn’t  get 
a chance  to  trap  any.  I didn’t  like  our 
chances  of  seeing  even  that  many  birds 
in  such  had  weather. 

They  used  buckwheat  to  attract  the 
turkeys  and  sprinkled  more  in  the  trap- 
ping area  when  we  got  to  the  cabin  in 


Frank’s  territory.  The  target  area  was 
ankle-deep,  rainsoaked  muck.  Shucked 
corncobs  were  all  over  the  place,  and  I 
could  feel  their  eyes  on  me,  waiting  for 
Act  One  of  “Watch  Mr.  Hollywood  Re- 
porter Walk  Down  The  Bank  And 
Gracefully  Fall  On  His  Butt.” 

I didn’t. 

If  all  went  well  they  would  net  the 
turkeys  with  a 20  x 30-foot  mesh.  From 
inside  the  cabin  about  50  yards  away, 
through  a cable,  Frank  would  explode 
three  small  cannons  that  would  carry 
the  net  out  of  its  box  and  over  the  tur- 
keys. There  were  weights  at  the  corners 
to  hold  down  one  end  of  the  net.  The 
cylindrical  cannons  were  about  as  big 
as  glass  soda  bottles  and  were  posi- 
tioned side-by-side  on  top  of  the  net 
box.  Remember  glass  soda  bottles? 

It  takes  about  an  hour  and  a half  to 
repack  the  net  each  time  it  is  shot,  so 
Frank  is  hardly  trigger-happy. 

Frank  and  Bud  were  careful  to  cover 
the  cannons  with  straw  to  hide  them 
before  we  made  our  way  back  to  the 
cabin.  Two  small  rocks  15  feet  from  the 
cannon  were  in  the  middle  of  the  target 
area  and  the  buckwheat  bait.  They 
served  as  Frank’s  guide.  A group  of  tur- 
keys right  there  would  be  trapped  by 
the  spreading  net  for  sure.  That  is  if  the 
charges  went  off,  the  turkeys  were  close 
enough,  they  didn’t  fly  out  from  the 
net  coming  down,  or  skidder  out  from 
under  it  once  netted. 

But  first,  the  turkeys  had  to  show  up. 

As  soon  as  we  got  inside  the  cabin 
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KABQOIVI.  Three  cannons 
explode,  sending  white 
smoke  and  a 20-  x 3Q«foot 
net  over  seven  turkeys. 


WORKERS  quickly  converge 
on  netted  birds  to  keep  them 
from  injuring  themselves  and 
to  keep  them  from  needlessly 
getting  more  entangled. 


WCO  FRANK  CLARK,  left,  has 
a tough  time  getting  gobbler 
in  box,  while  Bill  Upperman, 
right,  helps  and  Curt  Atherton 
watches. 


BUD  KEEFER,  above,  calms  two  of 
the  gobblers  under  the  net  until 
they  can  be  removed  and  placed  in 
shipping  containers. 


the  deer  were  there.  Bud  said  they  vis- 
ited the  nearby  apple  pile  regularly  and 
in  minutes  30  had  come  calling.  There 
were  five  bucks  still  carrying  horns,  and 
a little  later,  a nice  7-point  ambled  to 
the  smorgasbord. 

There  was  a mirror  hanging  next  to  a 
window  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  Bud 
watched  the  deer  in  the  reflection.  It 
was  a good  way  not  to  get  too  close  to 
the  window  and  give  away  our  position. 

The  weather  was  as  miserable  at  day- 
break as  it  had  been  in  darkness,  and 
the  deer  and  squirrels  didn’t  know  we 
were  less  than  100  yards  away.  I joked 
more  than  once  that  the  turkeys  would 
stay  away  until  the  fog  rolled  in  so  I 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  get  their  picture.  I 
didn’t  laugh. 

It  was  exciting  to  see  so  much  veni- 
son in  one  place,  but  we  were  there  for 
turkey.  Also,  because  it  was  more  than 
an  hour’s  drive  back  to  Gettysburg,  I 
figured  I could  stay  only  until  about  9. 
By  then  prime  time  would  be  past,  and 
with  the  rain,  the  birds  wouldn’t  be 
moving  about  much  anyway. 

It  was  8:30  when  I first  saw  them. 
They  were  coming  in  from  behind  the 
apple  pile.  The  turkeys  were  three  dark 
shadows  in  the  mist.  And  then  six.  And 
then  ten.  And  then  they  were  coming 
from  all  directions. 

We  counted  17  scratching  and  peck- 
ing about.  Most  were  at  the  apples,  eat- 
ing the  seeds  left  by  the  deer.  But  they 
circled  the  target  area  and  one  or  two 
strayed  through  as  they  fed.  We  looked 
at  the  quagmire  around  the  rocks  and 
wondered  if  we’d  be  shut  out  because 
the  turkeys  simply  didn’t  want  to  get 
their  feet  muddy. 

At  one  point  two  gobblers  fed  just 
feet  from  the  net  and  Frank  muttered: 
“You  boys  don’t  know  how  close  you  are 
to  an  airplane  ride.”  But  he  didn’t 


launch  the  net.  Not  yet. 

It  got  to  be  9 o’clock,  but  no  way  was 
I leaving. 

A group  of  seven  turkeys  fed  in  the 
grass  just  outside  the  target  area.  These 
birds  were  too  smart  to  get  their  feet 
muddy!  By  then  the  ten  turkeys  at  the 
pomace  pile  had  vanished,  making  the 
situation  especially  tense. 

Then,  one  by  one,  the  seven  birds 
slowly  made  their  way  into  the  mud  and 
began  working  at  the  coating  of  buck- 
wheat in  the  target  area.  They  were  in  a 
tight  group  when  Frank  told  us  to  get 
ready. 

When  he  set  off  the  charge  the  straw 
pile  and  cannons  exploded  just  feet 
from  the  turkeys.  I couldn’t  see  a thing 
through  my  camera  but  a cloud  of 
white  smoke.  Frank,  Bud  and  Bill  scam- 
pered out  of  the  cabin  ahead  of  me. 

Somehow  I survived  Act  Two  of 
“Watch  Mr.  Hollywood  Reporter  Walk 
Down  The  Bank  and  Gracefully  Fall  On 
His  Butt.”  The  others  weren’t  the  least 
bit  interested,  though. 

Four  gobblers  were  under  the  net 
when  we  got  there. 

The  guys  flipped  the  birds  over  so 
they  would  be  only  slightly  tangled  but 
still  immobilized  by  the  mesh.  Then, 
carefully,  they  got  the  birds  out  of  the 
net  and  put  them  into  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation,  Inc.  cardboard  ship- 
ping boxes. 

Frank  took  the  turkeys  to  the  Harris- 
burg Airport  later  that  day  for  the  flight 
to  Washington. 

Three  of  the  turkeys  in  the  target 
area  were  lucky  enough  to  escape,  and 
the  way  they  took  off  I don’t  think  they 
are  still  in  Franklin  County.  Maybe  they 
went  to  Washington,  too,  but  under 
their  own  power. 

In  any  event,  I bet  they  won’t  be  eat- 
ing buckwheat  for  a while. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

No  one  can  draw  more  out  of  things,  books  included than  he  already  knows.  A man  has 
no  ears  for  that  to  which  experience  has  given  him  no  access. 

— Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nietzsche 
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GOVERNOR  CASEY,  center,  visited  the  Susquehanna  eagle  hacking  site  last  summer  to 
learn  firsthand  about  the  Game  Commission’s  bald  eagle  recovery  project. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Annual  Report 


July  1, 1988-June  30, 1989 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
Peter  S.  Duncan 
Executive  Director 

THE  1988-89  fiscal  year  was  one  of  change 
and  introspection.  House  Resolution  No.  291 
called  upon  the  Legislative  Budget  and  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  “examine  the  financial 
feasibility,  impacts,  costs  and  savings,  due 
to  the  elimination  of  duplication  of  personnel 
and  services,  of  combining  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish. 
Commission.”  Questionnaires  were  sent  to 
employees,  deputies,  organized  sportsmen’s 
groups,  and  randomly  selected  hunting  license 
buyers.  In  addition,  staff  members  of  the  Leg- 


islative Budget  and  Finance  Committee  spent 
thousands  of  man  hours  poring  over  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  Commissions  and  outside 
sources.  We  suggest  that  interested  individ- 
uals read  the  two-volume  report  and  draw  their 
own  conclusions.  However,  the  majority  of 
respondents  in  all  categories  did  not  favor  a 
merger. 

The  Game  Commission  received  two 
awards  for  “Take  Pride  in  Pennsylvania”.  The 
efforts  of  the  Southwest  Region  and  the  Audu- 
bon Society  in  their  response  to  the  Ashland 
oil  spill  garnered  a first-place  award.  Second 
place  was  received  in  recognition  of  the  contri- 
bution deputy  wildlife  conservation  officers 
make  to  protect  the  commonwealth’s  wildlife 
resources. 
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A highlight  was  the  graduation  on  February 
25,  1989,  of  the  Twentieth  Class  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  Officers.  This  class  was  the  first 
trained  at  our  new  Harrisburg  complex. 
Twenty-three  men  and  one  woman  success- 
fully completed  an  intense  course  of  study  and 
field  experience.  As  a result,  all  wildlife  conser- 
vation officer  districts  are  occupied  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years. 

The  Commission  wishes  to  welcome  Mr. 
George  M.  Miller  from  Brockway  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  replace  Mr.  Ted  Doebler  in  the  north- 
central  portion  of  the  state.  Mr.  Roy  J.  Wagner, 
Jr.,  of  York,  was  reappointed  for  the  south- 
central  section  of  the  commonwealth. 


BUREAU  OF 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 
Kenneth  L,  Hess 

Director 

This  bureau  encompasses  the  Personnel 
Services  (Personnel,  Training,  Labor  Rela- 
tions, Library),  Hunting  License,  Automotive 
and  Procurement,  and  Office  Services  Divi- 
sions, plus  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conser- 
vation. 

Personnel  Services  Division 

The  Personnel  Services  Division  develops, 
coordinates  and  directs  all  statewide  person- 
nel management  programs  and  activities  in 
the  following  major  areas:  work  force  analysis 
and  planning;  recruitment,  selection  and 
placement;  classification  and  pay,  benefits, 
transactions,  employee  development,  retire- 
ment counseling,  affirmative  action,  labor  rela- 
tions and  training,  as  well  as  managing  the 
agency’s  central  office  library,  and  the  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  transactions 
accomplished  for  approximately  700  perma- 
nent and  75  seasonal  employees  each  year. 
This  Division  administers  the  labor  relations 
activities,  including  negotiations,  management 
training,  and  contract  administration  for  ap- 
proximately 11  different  employee  agree- 
ments. 

This  Division  has  ongoing  in-service  and 
out-service  training  programs  for  all  levels  of 
employees,  including  training  programs  for  our 
volunteer  deputy  force. 

Additionally,  last  spring  the  Commission 
graduated  24  game  conservation  officers,  its 
20th  class,  from  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation. 

This  Division  operates  the  library  for  not  only 
Commission  employees,  but  also  the  general 
public.  The  library  contains  scientific,  technical 
and  general  reading  material,  most  of  which  is 
related  to  wildlife  management. 

This  Division  also  ensures  equal  opportunity 
by  having  in  place  a formal  comprehensive  Af- 
firmative Action  Program,  and  is  constantly  in- 
volved in  all  aspects  of  every  Game  Commis- 


sion employee's  career,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  hiring  to  retiring. 

Hunting  License  Division 

This  division  appoints  and  supervises  ap- 
proximately 1100  issuing  agents  comprised  of 
county  treasurers  and  private  businesses. 
Monthly  reports  are  received  and  audited  with 
accompanying  revenue  ($24,688,884)  depos- 
ited into  the  Game  Fund.  The  License  Division 
oversees  these  agents  to  ensure  compliance 
with  Game  Commission  regulations  and  poli- 
cies. 

The  Harrisburg  License  Division  also  issues 
licenses  by  mail. 

Selected  agencies  at  key  locations  in  Ohio 
and  New  Jersey  have  been  appointed  and 
continue  to  serve  our  nonresident  hunters. 

The  following  licenses  were  issued  for  the 


1988  license  year. 

1988-1989* 

Adult  Resident 

913,443 

Junior  Resident 

108,636 

Senior  Resident 

64,051 

Nonresident  Adult 

70,556 

Nonresident  Junior 

2,535 

Nonresident  5-Day 

3,534 

Archery 

264,796 

Muzzleloading 

92,619 

Antlerless  Deer 

669,305 

Three-Day  Shooting  Grounds 

2,790 

Adult  Resident  Furtaker 

30,416 

Junior  Resident  Furtaker 

5,027 

Senior  Resident  Furtaker 

2,297 

Nonresident  Adult  Furtaker 

205 

Nonresident  Junior  Furtaker 

4 

Resident  Bear 

89,880 

Nonresident  Bear 

1,724 

Senior  Lifetime 

1,665 

Senior  Lifetime  Furtaker 
‘Sales  through  June  30,  1989 

68 

Automotive  and  Procurement  Division 

Major  program  responsibilities:  Administra- 
tion and  coordination  of  agency  procurement 
activities;  agency  automotive  fleet  manage- 
ment; risk  and  management  insurance  pro- 
grams; operations  and  maintenance  of  Ad- 
vancement Account  for  vendor  payments 
under  $1500;  surplus  property  activities  and 
the  contract  compliance  and  the  Women  and 
Minority  Business  Enterprise  programs. 

Office  Services  Division 
This  division  is  responsible  for  the  ordering, 
stocking  and  distribution  of  all  office  supplies, 
paper  supplies  and  commonwealth  forms 
used  by  the  Harrisburg  office,  Game  Farms, 
Howard  Nursery,  and  the  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation.  All  Harrisburg  duplicating  re- 
quests are  processed  through  this  office, 
which  also  compiles  statistics  for  the  annual 
updating  of  the  Data  Book.  All  incoming  mail  is 
sorted  and  distributed  by  this  division.  The 
processing  of  all  outgoing  mail  to  regional 
offices,  Game  Commission  field  personnel, 
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news  media,  license  issuing  agents,  sports- 
men’s clubs  and  the  general  public,  as  well  as 
the  maintaining  of  the  mailing  lists,  is  handled 
here.  Messenger  service,  warehouse  storage 
and  distribution  are  maintained  by  this  divi- 
sion. 

BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION 
AND  EDUCATION 
Lantz  A.  Hoffman 
Director 

Fiscal  1988-89  brought  new  initiatives  and 
challenges  to  the  Game  Commission,  and  as 
the  agency  voice,  the  Bureau  of  Information 
and  Education  was  charged  with  communicat- 
ing these  programs  to  the  public. 

Implementation  of  the  bonus  deer  initiative 
on  a statewide  basis  was,  perhaps,  most  im- 
portant among  the  state’s  hunters.  Explaining 
this  new  option  and  the  license  application 
procedures  to  the  sporting  public  — accurately 
and  in  a timely  manner— taxed  the  bureau’s 
resources.  But,  the  resounding  popularity  and 
success  of  the  bonus  deer  program  indicated 
we  did  our  job  rather  well. 

Hunter-trapper  education  continues  as  a pri- 
mary function  of  the  bureau,  and  the  demands 
placed  on  us  increase  with  each  passing  year. 
Getting  nearly  40,000  new  sportsmen  started 
off  in  the  proper  direction  is  a tremendous  re- 
sponsibility on  everybody  involved,  from  the 
Harrisburg  staff  to  our  many  dedicated  volun- 
teer instructors.  Several  years  ago,  to  help  run 
the  hunter-trapper  education  program  more 
efficiently,  we  launched  a pilot  project  in  which 
selected  key  instructors  accepted  added  re- 
sponsibility of  coordinating  all  hunter-trapper 
education  classes  in  a defined  area.  These 
coordinators  made  sure  every  instructor  had 
sufficient  training  materials  and  other  sup- 
plies, and  assisted  with  many  other  tasks.  This 
approach  is  working  so  well  that  we’re  gradu- 
ally expanding  it  across  the  state. 

Last  Glance,  the  white-tailed  deer  painting 
by  Jack  Paluh  selected  as  the  1989  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art  print  has  already 
become  one  of  the  most  successful  editions  in 
the  series.  As  far  as  Pennsylvania  waterfowl 
management  stamps  and  prints  go,  however, 
conservationists  have  yet  to  embrace  this  vital 
program.  Getting  more  people  involved  with 
protecting  our  waterfowl  resources  is  one  of 
the  biggest  challenges  facing  us  all. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  success  of  our  new 
big  game  records  book,  Pennsylvania  Big 
Game  Records,  1965-1986,  and  are  certain 
Don  Lewis’s  The  Shooter's  Corner,  will  prove 
popular  as  well. 

Satisfying  the  information  and  education 
needs  of  sportsmen,  teachers,  the  news  me- 
dia and  all  others  with  an  interest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania wildlife  and  the  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portunities available  is  a continually  growing 
demand.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a task  members 
of  this  bureau  fully  accept— and  accomplish 


well  — considering  our  limited  personnel  and 
budgetary  resources. 

Public  Information  Division 

The  continually  expanding  interest  of  the 
public  in  wildlife,  and  the  public's  growing  ap- 
petite for  information  about  wildlife  protection, 
propagation  and  management  by  this  agency 
result  in  more  active  outdoor  communicators 
in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  state  in  the  na- 
tion. These  communicators  come  about  be- 
cause the  mass  news  media  are  sensitive  to 
the  interests  and  concerns  of  readers,  listen- 
ers and  viewers.  These  professional  outdoor 
communicators  increasingly  rely  on  this  divi- 
sion for  more  knowledge,  more  in-depth  expla- 
nation, more  data,  and  greater  lead  time  so 
there  can  be  increased  public  input  into  wild- 
life management  decisions. 

Stronger  justification  for  current  practices 
and  activities  of  the  agency  must  be  made 
through  extensive  background  searches.  Cur- 
rent research  findings  must  be  made  under- 
standable. Dissemination  of  all  of  this  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  weighting  of  available  options, 
plus  additional  graphic  materials,  current  as- 
sessments and  projections  for  the  future  re- 
quire reliance  by  the  agency  on  the  mass  me- 
dia to  reach  these  increasing  numbers  of 
citizenry  who  need  to  know  what’s  going  on, 
and  why.  This  increasing  public  interest  leads 
to  more  newspapers,  magazines  and  other  pe- 
riodicals, plus  broadcasts  and  telecasts,  de- 
voting additional  space  and  time  to  wildlife 
subjects.  It’s  a never  ending,  but  continually 
enlarging,  cycle;  each  element  feeds  on 
others.  Happily  for  the  agency,  more  and  more 
appreciate  the  intricates  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment, but  it  also  means  more  and  more  de- 
mands upon  an  understaffed  division  with  limi- 
ted resources. 

While  the  volume  of  correspondence  and 
calls  mushrooms  for  this  division  — like  most 
other  divisions  in  the  agency— resources  are 
simply  insufficient  to  meet  all  demands  for  in- 
formation, and  increased  use  of  pamphlets, 
brochures  and  other  handout  materials  often- 
times becomes  necessary,  instead  of  the  per- 
sonal attention  that  we  would  like  to  give  each 
inquiry.  Bureau  news  releases  must  be 
counted  on  to  keep  those  interested  in  wildlife 
management  abreast  of  agency  plans,  pro- 
grams, personnel  and  activities  at  local,  re- 
gional and  statewide  levels. 

The  educational  program  to  promote  greater 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  deer  man- 
agement is  ongoing.  Officers  throughout  the 
state  and  I & E personnel  continue  to  review 
the  problems  faced  by  the  agency  in  dealing 
with  an  exceptionally  large  whitetail  population 
and  all  attendant  problems.  Those  interested 
in  the  subject  are  showing  increased  accep- 
tance of  the  agency’s  program  for  managing 
deer  herds. 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  Division 

The  overall  objectives  of  the  hunter-trapper 
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Betsy  Maugans. 


education  program  are  to  produce  safe,  re- 
sponsible, and  knowledgeable  new  hunters 
and  trappers.  Last  year  our  dedicated  corps 
of  3000  trained  volunteer  instructors  helped 
40,097  persons,  most  of  whom  were  young, 
first-time  license  buyers,  meet  these  objec- 
tives. A total  of  750  hunter-trapper  education 
classes  were  held  throughout  the  state. 

In  many  cases  the  minimum  ten-hour  course 
was  supplemented  by  hands-on  activities  to 
further  involve  students  in  the  learning  proc- 
ess. The  two  options  most  widely  employed  by 
instructors  were  field  demonstration  trails,  sim- 
ulating actual  hunting  and  trapping  conditions, 
and  live  firing  exercises.  The  Northeast  Re- 
gion again  presented  two  three-day  hunter 
education  camps  and  also  hosted  the  state's 
youth  hunter  education  challenge.  All  these  ac- 
tivities further  provide  our  future  sportsmen  a 
better  understanding  of  their  role  as  Pennsyl- 
vania hunters  and  trappers. 

The  Commission’s  hunter  ethics  program 
SPORT  (Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks  To- 
gether) was  selected  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  as  the 
best  in  the  nation,  and  received  the  associa- 
tion’s coveted  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  Out- 
door Ethics  Award. 

After  13  years,  SPORT  is  still  very  viable. 
Most  of  the  1.2  million  who  purchase  hunting 
or  furtaker  licenses  are  aware  of  the  program 
and  its  purposes— to  combat  disrespect  and 
misconduct  and  to  improve  the  image  of  hunt- 
ing through  personaLinvolvement.  Well  over  a 
million  pieces  of  literature,  key  rings,  plastic 


bags,  calendars,  etc.,  bearing  the  familiar 
SPORT  deer  logo,  were  distributed  to  the  pub- 
lic last  year.  The  prestigious  SPORT  award 
was  bestowed  upon  50  individuals  whose  co- 
operation greatly  aided  conservation  officers 
in  their  law  enforcement  efforts. 

Conservation  Education  Division 

Project  WILD  continues  to  grow  as  the 
Game  Commission’s  primary  wildlife  educa- 
tion program.  To  date,  over  160  Project  WILD 
workshops  have  been  held  throughout  the 
commonwealth,  which  were  attended  by  over 
4000  educators.  These  people  have,  in  turn, 
shared  Project  WILD  with  more  than  100,000 
Pennsylvania  students,  resulting  in  a greater 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  our  wildlife  re- 
sources. Four  Project  WILD  facilitator  training 
sessions  were  conducted  by  bureau  personnel 
during  the  year,  resulting  in  81  additional  vol- 
unteer educators  qualified  to  offer  Project 
WILD  workshops. 

Bureau  personnel  participated  extensively 
with  the  training  of  the  20th  class  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  Officers  graduating  from  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation.  In  addi- 
tion, training  was  provided  for  three  groups  of 
Deputy  Wildlife  Conservation  Officers  partici- 
pating in  the  Commission’s  in-service  training 
program. 

Nontoxic  shot  education  programs  and 
materials  continue  to  be  made  available  to  in- 
terested groups  and  individuals.  Through  edu- 
cation and  law  enforcement,  the  Commission 
is  striving  for  100  percent  compliance  of  the 
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nontoxic  shot  regulations  applied  to  waterfowl 
hunting  in  the  commonwealth. 

Bureau  personnel  have  been  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  Game  Commission’s  role 
in  the  North  American  Waterfowl  Management 
Plan.  Additionally,  personnel  have  participated 
in  planning  meetings  with  representatives  from 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  other  par- 
ticipating state  wildlife  agencies,  and  private 
conservation  organizations,  to  develop  a com- 
munications strategy  for  the  North  American 
Waterfowl  Management  Plan. 

Bureau  personnel  were  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  the  first  National  Envir-o-thon 
held  last  October  at  the  Kings  Gap  Environ- 
mental Education  Center.  The  team  from  the 
Blue  Mountain  School  District  in  Orwigsburg, 
Pa.  placed  first  in  the  two-day  competition. 

The  1989  major  exhibit  entitled  “Volunteers 
for  Wildlife”  acknowledged  the  invaluable 
assistance  provided  by  thousands  of  individ- 
uals working  together  with  the  Game  Commis- 
sion for  the  benefit  of  wildlife.  Collectively,  over 
one  million  people  viewed  the  exhibit  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Eastern  Sports  and 
Outdoor  Show  and  Bloomsburg  Fair. 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamp  and  Print  Pro- 
gram—Ron  Lougue  from  Orange,  Virginia  won 
the  1989  Pennsylvania  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Stamp  Design  Contest  with  a painting  of 
a pair  of  hooded  mergansers  nesting  on  the 
water.  His  design  was  selected  from  69  entries 
received  from  artists  from  across  the  United 
States.  To  date,  more  than  2500  acres  of  prime 
wetlands  have  been  purchased  in  Pennsyl- 
vania with  “duck”  stamp  revenues.  Waterfowl 
hunters  are  encouraged  to  buy  this  voluntary 
stamp  to  help  support  their  sport. 

Working  Together  for  Wildlife— The  species 
selected  for  the  1990  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  program  is  the  bald  eagle.  This 
month’s  GAME  NEWS  cover  features  the  win- 
ning entry  in  our  fine  art  competition.  Pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  fine  art  prints,  em- 
broidered patches  and  seedling  packets 
provide  additional  revenues  to  manage  pro- 
tected wildlife  in  the  commonwealth. 

Audio  Visual  Services  Division 

This  division  continues  to  provide  top  quality 
audio  visual  services  to  the  agency’s  field 
force,  six  field  regions  and  the  Harrisburg 
headquarters.  Services  include  broadcast 
quality  video  tape  productions  utilizing  state- 
of-the-art  S-VHS  Electronic  News  Gatherings 
Field  Equipment  and  Y 1C  component  level 
switching  and  editing.  Current  video  produc- 
tions underway  include  Bald  Eagle  Recovery 
Program,  Life  History  of  the  Black  Bear,  and 
Stream  Bank  Fencing.  Various  short  informa- 
tional videos  have  been  produced  and  distrib- 
uted. 

Wildlife  and  activity  programming  is  pro- 
vided to  the  media  on  request.  The  audio  pro- 
duction booth  has  been  utilized  for  the  produc- 
tion of  voice  plus  music  sound  tracks  for  use 
with  programmed  slide  shows  such  as  “Birds 


of  Prey  and  Farm  Wildlife  in  Pennsylvania." 
The  photographic  laboratory  has  acquired  a 
new  continuous  print  processor  and  an  ad- 
vanced microprocessor  controlled  enlarger. 
This  new  equipment  has  resulted  in  improved 
quality  and  production  of  our  photographs. 
Custom  black  and  white  enlargements,  color 
enlargements,  graphics  and  transparencies 
are  provided  for  use  in  various  Commission 
publications,  displays  and  programs. 

GAME  NEWS  and 

Paid  Publications  Division 

GAME  NEWS  is  the  official  publication  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and  it 
continues  to  be  the  most  widely  read  outdoor 
publication  in  the  state.  Monthly  circulation 
runs  well  in  excess  of  150,000.  Approximately 
30,000  copies  per  month  go  to  cooperators 
in  our  Farm  Game,  Safety  Zone  and  Forest- 
Game  programs,  as  a small  token  of  apprecia- 
tion to  them  for  allowing  public  hunting  on  their 
properties.  GAME  NEWS  is  also  given  to  6000 
school  libraries  in  the  state,  to  help  students 
become  familiar  with  wildlife,  conservation  and 
the  roles  of  hunting  and  trapping  as  wildlife 
management  tools. 

Last  year  this  division  produced  Pennsyl- 
vania Big  Game  Records,  1965-1986,  a 237- 
page  compilation  of  the  state’s  official  deer  and 
bear  records,  plus  dozens  of  stories  and  hun- 
dreds of  photos  related  to  the  trophy  hunts. 
The  initial  printing  of  5000  sold  out  quickly, 
making  it  necessary  to  print  a second  edition 
this  fiscal  year. 

Another  new  major  publication  of  this  divi- 
sion is  Don  Lewis’s  The  Shooter’s  Corner,  just 
released  a couple  of  months  ago.  The  Shoot- 
er’s Corner  covers  nearly  every  facet  of  the 
shooting  sports  in  a practical  way  that’s  sure  to 
please  sportsmen  of  all  sorts. 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  by  James  and  Lillian 
Wakeley,  and  Gone  For  The  Day,  by  Ned  Smith, 
each  continues  to  be  so  popular  that  they  were 
reprinted  this  year. 

BUREAU  OF 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
J.  R.  Fagan 
Director 

Administration 

During  the  past  year  several  personnel 
changes  took  place  within  the  Bureau.  Assis- 
tant Directors  Harry  Nolf  and  Gerard  Wendt 
retired  from  agency  service,  and  replacements 
were  named  to  fill  their  positions.  John  G.  Sick- 
enberger  was  promoted  from  Law  Enforce- 
ment Supervisor  in  the  Southwest  Region  to 
take  charge  of  the  Administrative  Division, 
while  James  R.  Beard  moved  in  to  head  the 
Enforcement  Division.  Elwood  Camp  was  se- 
lected to  fill  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Tech- 
nical Services  Division. 

The  modernization  of  the  Commission’s 
communications  system  has  been  proceeding 
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slowly.  During  the  past  year  we  have  replaced 
approximately  100  mobile  radios  and  have  is- 
sued purchase  orders  to  replace  base  station 
equipment  in  those  areas  that  still  contain  old 
obsolete  equipment.  We  have  been  working 
very  closely  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police 
and  state  telecommunications  agencies  so 
that  the  sites  we  utilize  and  the  microwave 
equipment  that  we  purchase  could  be  utilized 
by  other  state  agencies  and,  ultimately,  serve 
as  a basic  backbone  for  a combined  state 
radio  communications  system. 

Administrative  Hearings 

A total  of  61  Administrative  Hearings  were 
requested.  Of  the  total,  36  involved  revo- 
cations of  hunting  and  furtaking  privileges  re- 
sulting in  13  remaining  as  ordered,  4 being  re- 
duced, 15  being  restored,  and  4 pending 
further  appeals  to  courts.  Nine  hearings  in- 
volved hunting  license  issuing  agents  with  the 
results  being  2 agencies  recalled,  4 sus- 
pended, and  3 reinstated.  One  hearing  in- 
volved a special  disabled  permit  denial  which 
was  upheld.  Two  hearings  were  held  regarding 
hunting  accidents  with  revocation  periods 
being  ordered.  Two  hearings  involved  internal 
trial  boards  and  the  last  hearing  concerned  a 
bear  damage  complaint  resulting  in  an  ad- 
justed award  to  the  petitioner. 

Deer  Deterrent  Fencing 

During  the  fiscal  year,  46  applications  for 
deer  deterrent  fencing  were  received  and  ap- 
proved; one  was  rejected.  The  Commission 
furnishes  all  material  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction, with  the  exception  of  gates,  of  high 
tensile  six-wire  fencing  for  enclosing  orchards, 
nurseries  and  farm  crops.  Materials  were  de- 
livered to  approximately  half  the  applicants, 
with  15  of  the  fences  being  completed.  The 
total  expenditure  for  the  materials,  including 
delivery  to  the  landowners,  amounted  to 
$69,469. 

Uniform  Equipment 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Game  and  Wild- 
life Code,  Game  Protectors  were  retitled  “Wild- 
life Conservation  Officers.”  Badges  reflecting 
this  change  were  ordered  to  be  supplied  to  all 
salaried  and  deputy  field  officers. 

Bear  Damage 

Officers  were  again  busy  investigating 
claims  of  bear  damage  to  beehives  and  live- 
stock. A tabulation  of  reports  submitted  for 
claims  indicates  that  328  beehives  and  52 
head  of  livestock  were  destroyed  by  bears. 
The  money  spent  on  bear  claims  amounted 
to  $30,226.  Where  applicable,  bear  deterrent 
fencing  was  provided  to  beehive  owners  to 
prevent  further  loss.  This  type  of  electric  fence 
has  proved  to  be  successful  and  will  continue 
to  be  used  to  protect  beehives.  The  amount  of 
money  spent  on  bear  deterrent  fencing  was 
$2190. 


Training 

Refresher  training  programs  were  held  for 
57  firearm  instructors  and  27  unarmed  self- 
defense  instructors.  These  instructors  were 
selected  as  training  officers  because  of  their 
interest  in  training  and  their  desire  to  impart 
what  they  learn  to  the  rest  of  the  field  force. 

Refresher  programs  are  designed  to  ac- 
quaint training  officers  with  new  and  innovative 
techniques  to  be  incorporated  in  formal  train- 
ing for  the  field  force. 

Deputy  Wildlife  Conservation  Officers 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  for- 
tunate to  have  approximately  1000  men  and 
women,  from  all  walks  of  life,  serving  voluntar- 
ily as  deputy  wildlife  conservation  officers. 
These  officers  assist  our  salaried  officers  with 
a wide  variety  of  duties  and  responsibilities. 
With  an  assigned  area  of  approximately  335 
square  miles  per  district,  and  literally  thou- 
sands of  people  per  district,  the  many  varied 
responsibilities  of  a wildlife  conservation  offi- 
cer are  too  much  for  only  one  person  to  ac- 
complish. 

Throughout  the  years  the  agency  has  been 
able  to  train  this  volunteer  group  to  be  profes- 
sionals in  the  wildlife  management  field.  Train- 
ing is  done  at  district  and  region  levels,  so 
these  officers  receive  a comprehensive  under- 
standing of  law  enforcement,  legal  proce- 
dures, wildlife  management  concepts,  public 
relations,  unarmed  self-defense,  firearms  use 
and  a host  of  other  related  agency  programs. 

Again,  the  Game  Commission,  sportsmen 
and  the  general  public  are  fortunate  to  have 
such  a core  of  dedicated  individuals  willing  to 
give  of  their  time  and  talent  to  perform  these 
duties. 

Permits 

The  Technical  Services  Division,  along  with 
the  regional  office  staff  and  field  officers,  proc- 
ess more  than  4000  permits  annually.  These 
permits,  authorized  by  the  Game  and  Wildlife 
Code,  are  necessary  for  conducting  activities 
such  as  bird  banding,  scientific  collecting,  fal- 
conry, taxidermy  and  wildlife  propagation,  to 
name  a few.  In  addition,  special  use  permits 
are  issued  for  various  activities  involving  wild- 
life that  are  not  specifically  covered  in  the 
Game  and  Wildlife  Code. 

The  review  and  issuance  of  these  permits 
requires  considerable  time  on  the  part  of  all 
personnel  involved  and  frequently  by  the  per- 
son applying  for  the  permit.  Because  of  this, 
the  permit  system  is  constantly  reviewed  and 
suggested  improvements  implemented  to  im- 
prove efficiency,  yet  at  the  same  time  provide 
adequate  protection  for  the  wildlife  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Enforcement 

Our  officers  continue  to  use  very  good  judg- 
ment in  enforcing  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code 
as  the  following  statistics  show.  During  the 
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fiscal  year  1988-89,  15,295  warnings  were 
issued  compared  to  8203  prosecutions.  The 
number  of  cases  that  were  handled  by  a cita- 
tion rather  than  a field  acknowledgment  of  guilt 
increased  by  3 percent  over  last  year,  with 
55  percent  of  all  cases  being  handled  through 
the  judicial  system,  compared  to  52  percent 
last  year.  Of  the  4526  cases  handled  through 
the  court  system,  our  officers  achieved  a 90 
percent  success  rate,  which  we  feel  is  very 
commendable. 

We  are  currently  working  on  supplying  the 
court  systems,  State  Police,  District  Attorneys 
and  Fish  Commission  with  large,  8V2  x 11 -inch 
editions  of  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  and 
Title  58.  We  are  also  making  some  changes  in 
our  time  payment  and  revocation  programs 
that  will  improve  the  system. 

The  annual  fur  sale  collected  $27,104  and 
the  confiscated  firearms  sale  collected 
$38,255  for  the  Game  Fund  to  be  used  for  the 
Commission’s  many  programs. 

BUREAU  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT 
Jacob  I.  Sitlinger 

Director 

Many  times  in  wildlife  management,  specifi- 
cally habitat  management,  it  takes  many  dec- 
ades for  the  efforts  being  applied  to  show 
results.  At  this  time  two  such  efforts  have  pro- 
duced remarkable  results,  one  of  which  is  now 
developing  into  a complex  problem. 

About  three  decades  ago  the  goose  popula- 
tions in  Pennsylvania  were  very  low,  and  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  securing  islands  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  to  enhance  reproduction. 
Major  islands  were  purchased  in  the  Susque- 
hanna watershed,  propagation  areas  created 
thereon,  and  the  required  management  prac- 
tices implemented.  Due  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  goose  population,  we  now  have  a problem 
with  geese  that  are  inhabiting  parks,  golf 
courses  and  school  grounds,  and  are  interfer- 
ing with  the  intended  purposes  of  these  areas. 
With  the  limitation  of  federal  regulations,  ade- 
quate goose  harvests  do  not  occur,  and  the 
birds  that  continue  to  create  problems  must  be 
trapped  and  transferred  to  other  sectors  of  the 
country. 

In  another  venture,  1989  was  a landmark 
year  in  the  Bald  Eagle  Restoration  Program. 
This  year’s  trip  to  Saskatchewan  for  eaglets 
was  the  final  one  in  the  seven-year  Bald  Eagle 
Recovery  Program.  This  program  has  resulted 
in  the  capture  and  release  of  88  eaglets.  The 
overall  goal  of  restoring  breeding  populations 
to  both  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  water- 
sheds is  being  realized.  Nesting  pairs  have 
produced  young  in  the  Susquehanna  River, 
while  another  pair  has  nested  in  the  Upper 
Delaware,  but  did  not  produce  young  this  year. 
We  are  confident  that  these  birds  are  well  on 
their  way  to  successfully  repopulating  these 
historic  breeding  areas. 


As  indicated,  this  is  only  a small  portion  of 
the  overall  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  con- 
tinue to  manage  wildlife  and  its  habitats  for  all 
the  citizens  to  use  and  enjoy  in  the  manner 
they  choose,  according  to  existing  laws  and 
regulations. 

Engineering  and  Contract 
Management  Division 

This  Division  is  responsible  for  planning, 
designing,  specifying,  contracting  for  and  in- 
specting all  contracted  maintenance  work  and 
new  construction.  In  addition,  the  division  pro- 
vides technical  assistance  on  problems  involv- 
ing general  engineering  and  prepares  feasibil- 
ity reports  and  cost  estimates  for  a variety  of 
proposed  projects. 

This  past  fiscal  year,  12  repair  and  mainte- 
nance contracts  were  awarded  to  preserve 
and  enhance  structures  on  Game  Lands.  The 
MARSH  project  design  for  SGL  282  was  com- 
pleted in-house  and  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  General  Services  for  review  and  sub- 
sequent bidding.  The  MARSH  project  for 
SGL  214  was  bid  by  the  Department  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  a contract  awarded  and  con- 
struction substantially  completed. 

Nine  dams  were  visually  inspected  and  for- 
mal inspection  reports  were  submitted  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources. 

Assistance  was  provided  to  the  bureau  dur- 
ing the  planning  and  construction  phases  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Corps  (PCC) 
projects  to  construct  two  storage  buildings  in 
the  Southcentral  Region. 

Federal!  Aid  and  Public 
Access  Division 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
(commonly  called  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act) 
has  continued  to  serve  wildlife  well  by  provid- 
ing reliable  restoration  funding  for  the  improve- 
ment, rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  wildlife 
habitat  so  important  to  all  species.  Funds  for 
this  program  are  derived  from  an  excise  tax 
on  sporting  arms,  ammunition,  and  archery 
equipment  collected  at  the  national  level  and 
apportioned  to  states  based  upon  a ratio  com- 
bining land  area,  license  sales,  and  total  popu- 
lation. Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  to  receive  the 
third  highest  total  of  this  funding;  only  Texas 
and  Alaska  receive  larger  totals.  Upon  ap- 
proval of  project  documentation,  the  Commis- 
sion expends  Game  Fund  dollars  and  then  re- 
quests reimbursement  at  a 75  percent  level 
from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  which 
administers  the  program.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion’s reimbursements  during  the  1988-89  fis- 
cal year  totaled  $3,768,906.  This  funding 
allows  for  continued  maintenance  of  many 
projects  on  the  Game  Lands. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  allows  us  to  be 
reimbursed  for  90  percent  of  our  expenditures 
on  approved  endangered  species  projects.  We 
received  $9870  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
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BORDER  CUTTING,  creating  and  planting 
herbaceous  openings,  mowing,  liming  and 
fertilizing,  and  planting  trees  and  shrubs 
are  just  some  of  the  wildlife  management 
activities  conducted  by  the  agency’s  Food 
and  Cover  Corps. 

from  the  program,  along  with  additional  sup- 
port from  a private  grant. 

A grant  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Migratory  Bird  Management  funds, 
allowed  the  agency  to  begin  construction  of 
Streambank  Fencing  Projects  to  keep  live- 
stock away  from  streambanks  and  out  of 
waterways.  This  $20,000  grant  allowed  over 
10  miles  of  streams  to  be  protected  on  28  sep- 
arate farms. 

Public  Access  Program 

The  Game  Commission’s  public  access  pro- 
grams continue  to  provide  an  increase  of 
hunter  access  to  private  lands.  The  oldest,  the 
Cooperative  Farm  Game  Program,  begun  in 
1936,  has  184  projects  in  58  counties.  Through 
it,  21,011  cooperating  landowners  keep  more 
than  2,463,000  acres  open  to  hunting.  We  also 
now  have  8778  cooperators,  covering  over 
1,412,900  acres,  in  our  Safety  Zone  Program. 
The  Forest  Game  Cooperative  Program  has 
583,974  acres  and  is  helping  to  protect  the  co- 
operating landowners  against  unsportsman- 
like acts.  Many  recreational  opportunities  were 
enjoyed  by  sportsmen  on  those  private  lands. 

These  programs  do  not  give  sportsmen  un- 
limited access  to  the  enrolled  private  lands. 
Hunters  should  still  contact  cooperating  land- 
owners  for  permission  and,  out  of  courtesy,  let 
them  know  who  is  on  their  properties. 

The  Commission  continued  to  provide  10- 
pound  mixed  seed  packets  to  landowners  in- 
terested in  devoting  a little  space  for  wildlife. 
The  seed  mixture  of  dwarf  sorghum,  millet, 
buckwheat  and  sunflower  provides  a good 
source  of  food  for  all  wildlife,  and  if  properly 
located  on  the  farm,  can  provide  relief  from 
depredation  upon  field  crops.  It  is  expected 
that  this  seed  mixture  will  be  provided  free 
of  charge  to  cooperators  and  for  sale  to  the 
public. 

Federal-State  Coordination  Division 

In  1985  the  Game  Commission  entered  into 
a Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  Ducks 
Unlimited  Inc.  for  a cooperative  endeavor 
under  Ducks  Unlimited  MARSH  (Matching  Aid 
to  Restore  States  Habitat)  Program  for  acquisi- 
tion, development  or  enhancement  of  water- 
fowl  habitat.  This  program  provides  funds  on  a 
cost-share  basis  for  approved  projects  located 
within  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Howard  Rey- 
nolds Memorial  Project,  located  on  SGL  214, 
Crawford  County,  was  completed.  The  project 
consisted  of  replacing  a deteriorated  water 
control  structure  with  a modern  device  that  will 
provide  a means  to  control  water  levels  on  192 


acres  of  water.  The  ability  to  control  and  fluc- 
tuate water  levels  will  allow  various  manage- 
ment practices  to  be  implemented  for  the 
benefit  of  waterfowl,  wetland  furbearers  and 
other  species  of  wildlife  that  utilize  wetland 
habitats. 

Game  Land  Planning  & 

Development  Division 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  1507  acres  of 
herbaceous  openings  were  planted  to  small 
grain  and  grass  legume  combinations  by  Food 
and  Cover  Corps  personnel.  All  planted  grain 
was  left  standing  for  wildlife.  An  additional 
11,980  acres  were  maintained  by  mowing. 
Other  treatments  included  liming  967  acres 
and  the  application  of  fertilizer  on  1346  acres. 
Winter  cuttings  of  woodland  borders  totaled 
896  acres,  and  15,773  fruit  producing  trees 
were  pruned.  New  construction  included  15 
miles  of  road,  20  parking  areas,  792  nesting 
structures,  and  1605  bird  houses.  Mainte- 
nance included  2089  miles  of  roads,  8437 
parking  areas,  and  1224  miles  of  boundary 
lines.  Sharecropping  activity  on  Game  Lands 
continues  to  play  an  important  role  in  wildlife 
management.  We  received  6200  bushels  of 
ear  corn  and  12,389  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
from  sharecroppers.  This  does  not  include  the 
grain  sharecroppers  left  standing  for  wildlife. 

Forestry  Division 

There  were  13,220  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands  designated  to  receive  wildlife  habitat 
improvement  treatment  through  commercial 
and  non-commercial  forest  management  prac- 
tices during  the  fiscal  year.  An  additional  770 
acres  received  treatment  by  spraying  to  re- 
move ferns  which  impede  forest  regeneration. 

Commercial  sales  on  10,344  acres  returned 
$6,787,662  to  the  Game  Fund,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  $1,983,530  over  the  previous  year’s 
receipts.  The  average  return  was  $656  per 
acre,  an  increase  of  $192  per  acre.  Local  econ- 
omies were  supplied  with  more  than  32  million 
board  feet  of  logs  for  lumber  and  194,149  tons 
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of  pulpwood  during  the  year;  while  Pennsyl- 
vania’s hunters,  outdoorsmen  and  wildlife 
benefit  from  the  lumberman’s  activities  on 
State  Game  Lands. 

A road  network  sufficient  to  carry  the  heavy 
logging  equipment  and  comply  with  the  Clean 
Streams  Law,  rules  and  regulations,  was 
supervised  by  the  contract  officers-in-charge. 
Logging  contractors  for  the  above  103  timber 
sale  contracts  improved  18.3  miles  of  haul 
roads,  installed  14.9  miles  of  new  roads,  which 
became  food  strips  after  seeding,  and  placed 
253  culverts  at  an  estimated  cost  to  them  of 
$305,705. 

Rea!  Estate  Division 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  an  additional 
6524  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  were  ac- 
quired in  22  counties. 

The  total  of  all  miscellaneous  operational 
facility  lands,  such  as  the  Game  Farms,  re- 
mains at  3,226  acres,  purchased  at  a cost  of 
$314,046. 

An  additional  18,851  acres  were  purchased 
with  Project  70  funds  during  the  years  1965- 
1980.  The  total  area  of  all  Game  Commission 
holdings  is  now  1,323,063  acres,  in  279  sepa- 
rate Game  Lands  in  65  counties. 

Our  staff  of  four  survey  crews  perform 
boundary  line  surveys  for  all  land  acquired  by 
the  Commission.  They  also  survey  disputed 
boundary  lines  and  provide  topographical  sur- 
veys. The  work  of  our  real  estate  specialists, 
draftsmen,  abstractor  and  legal  counsel  pro- 
vides assistance  in  pursuing  an  aggressive 
land  acquisition  program. 

Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 

Local  governmental  bodies  received  60 
cents  per  acre  in-lieu  of  taxes,  as  required  by 
Act  20  of  1984.  During  the  past  fiscal  year, 
$792,785.64  was  divided  into  proportional 
payments  to  the  county,  school  district  and 
township  where  such  lands  are  located. 

Environmental  Impact  Assessment 

and  Minerals  Division 

Minerals 

The  Game  Commission’s  responsibilities  in 
managing  Pennsylvania’s  Game  Lands  for  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  wildlife  habitat 
and  public  use  opportunities,  include  the  man- 
agement of  the  mineral  resources  underlying 
the  approximately  314,000  acres  of  the  Game 
Lands  system.  These  mineral  management  re- 


sponsibilities are  two-fold.  First,  the  Commis- 
sion must  anticipate  surface  impacts  caused 
by  mineral  recovery  operations  being  carried 
out  by  individuals  and  companies  holding  min- 
eral ownership  rights  under  these  public  lands. 
Pennsylvania  has  a long  and  well  established 
history  of  fossil  fuel  development.  It  has  been 
customary,  even  from  the  earliest  times,  for 
landowners  to  reserve  certain  mineral  and 
mining  rights  under  lands  which  they  were  sell- 
ing, speculating  that  these  rights  would  be- 
come more  valuable  as  time  passed.  Many  of 
these  rights  are  still  valid  and  affect  private  as 
well  as  public  land  ownership.  These  include 
the  right  to  mine  and  remove  coal,  and  in  many 
cases,  to  produce  oil  and  natural  gas.  In  order 
to  assure  that  the  Commission’s  surface  own- 
ership rights  are  protected  in  those  instances 
where  the  mineral  rights  have  been  reserved, 
each  mineral  recovery  program  proposed  on  a 
Game  Lands  is  carefully  reviewed  with  the 
mineral  owner  to  ensure  that  a clear  legal  right 
exists  to  carry  out  the  mining  or  drilling  activi- 
ties. In  many  instances,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion is  entitled  to  payment  for  damages,  espe- 
cially for  merchantable  timber.  Plans  for  road, 
pipeline,  and  well  drilling  locations  are  all  re- 
viewed and  wherever  the  Commission  can 
exert  iis  influence  as  surface  owner,  mineral 
development  activities  are  managed  such  that 
the  absolute  minimum  amount  of  disturbance 
is  experienced  both  to  the  surface  features 
and  to  the  public’s  right  to  use  and  enjoy  Game 
Lands. 

Currently,  approximately  68,000  acres  of 
Game  Lands  are  leased  for  oil  and  natural  gas 
development.  Of  the  46  active  oil  and  gas 
leases  on  Game  Lands,  14  have  experienced 
active  drilling  to  date.  The  Commission  also 
leases  surface  mining  rights  for  removal  of 
coal,  and  is  currently  sponsoring  three  large 
operations. 

Total  revenue  derived  from  the  mineral  man- 
agement and  leasing  program  on  Game  Lands 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  amounted  to  $1,076,119. 
This  money  is  deposited  in  the  Game  Fund 
and  is  used  to  support  the  cost  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  operations  and  land  acquisi- 
tions. 

Wildlife  impact  Assessment 

The  Wildlife  Impact  Assessment  Section 
within  the  Division  is  involved  in  a cooperative 
federal-state  program  aimed  at  identifying  and 
attempting  to  reduce  unnecessary  losses  to 
the  wildlife  resource  from  major  construction 
projects  such  as  the  Interstate  Highway  Pro- 
gram, flood  control  impoundments,  and  other 
activities  that  require  federal  or  state  construc- 
tion permits  or  approval.  Applicants  for  major 
construction  permits,  as  well  as  those  involved 
in  similar  but  smaller  scale  activities,  are  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  that  their  project  has 
been  designed  and  located  in  a way  which  will 
reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  adverse  impacts  to 
the  natural  environment.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion reviews  these  applications  to  ensure  that 
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all  significant  adverse  wildlife  impacts  have 
been  identified  and  the  proper  steps  taken  to 
reduce  habitat  losses  to  an  acceptable  level. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  Commission  review 
efforts  have  included  86  major  highway  con- 
struction projects,  five  airport  expansion  pro- 
posals, 32  proposals  for  interstate  pipeline  and 
powerline  constructions,  and  eight  proposed 
hydroelectric  impoundments.  In  addition,  135 
applications  to  fill  or  modify  wetlands  for  com- 
mercial or  private  land  development  were  also 
reviewed.  Among  our  foremost  interests  in  the 
program  is  an  effort  to  protect  valuable  wet- 
land and  streamside  habitats  and  to  identify 
and  avoid  impacts  to  habitat  essential  to  the 
continued  existence  of  Pennsylvania’s  endan- 
gered and  threatened  wildlife. 

Surface  mining  activities  in  the  common- 
wealth annually  involve  thousands  of  acres 
of  forested  wildlife  habitat.  Through  a formal 
memorandum  of  understanding,  the  Game 
Commission  cooperates  with  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources  in  reviewing  min- 
ing permit  applications  to  ensure  that  all  pos- 
sible steps  are  taken  during  the  mining,  and 
the  reclamation  and  revegetation  phases,  so 
these  areas  are  restored  to  provide  the  highest 
possible  wildlife  use.  The  Wildlife  Impact  Re- 
view Section  and  the  Commission’s  field  and 
regional  office  personnel  investigated  and 
commented  on  531  surface  mine  applications 
to  make  sure  the  wildlife  protection  standards 
of  the  commonwealth’s  mining  regulations  are 
being  met.  These  requests  included  first-time 
applications  as  well  as  revisions,  and  repre- 
sented some  49,500  acres  of  habitat  distur- 
bance. 

Howard  Nursery 

Howard  Nursery  provided  4,700,000  tree 
and  shrub  seedlings  for  wildlife  habitat  im- 
provements on  State  Game  Lands  and  other 
public  and  private  lands  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing. The  Planting  for  Wildlife  Program  con- 
tinues to  be  popular.  In  this  fiscal  year,  116,175 
tree  and  shrub  seedlings  were  sold  to  persons 
interested  in  providing  food  and  cover  for  wild- 
life. 

The  nursery  is  growing  35  species  of  tree 
and  shrub  seedlings,  including  many  native 
food  producing  varieties. 

The  wood  shop,  which  continues  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  nursery,  is  where  all  the 
wooden  information  signs  used  on  State  Game 
Lands  and  public  access  properties  are  manu- 
factured. 


BUREAU  OF  MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
By  Lyle  Koons,  Jr. 

Director 

Computer  technology  is  an  integral  compo- 
nent in  all  Game  Commission  operations.  It’s 
our  bureau’s  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the 
agency  gets  full  use  and  maximum  value  out 


of  what  these  tools  offer  today’s  wildlife  man- 
agers. We  are  continually  improving  existing 
programs  and  developing  new  ones  in  an 
effort  to  supply  information  throughout  the 
agency  in  the  most  effective  and  cost-efficient 
manner. 

Given  high  priority  in  this  fiscal  year  was  our 
asset  management  system.  We  developed  and 
implemented  a subsystem  that  allows  us  to 
monitor  the  costs  and  use  of  the  agency’s  en- 
tire fleet  of  automobiles  and  off-road  equip- 
ment. This  information,  along  with  records 
from  the  state  Department  of  General  Ser- 
vices, allows  us  to  get  the  most  return  on  these 
major  expenditures.  A companion  subsystem 
has  also  been  developed  for  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings, and  other  subsystems  will  follow. 

The  “Time  and  Activity”  report  form  filed 
monthly  by  field  officers  and  other  personnel 
was  revised  this  year  to  reduce  paper  flow  in 
the  agency.  These  reports  are  used  for  many 
purposes,  such  as  keeping  track  of  law  en- 
forcement and  information  and  education  ac- 
tivities, and  also  for  transmitting  turkey  and 
grouse  brood  data,  out-of-season  deer  mortal- 
ity, and  other  necessary  wildlife  information. 

The  system  used  for  compiling  and  analyz- 
ing black  bear  data  was  updated  this  year  so 
it  would  conform  to  current  requirements  for 
managing  the  species.  A harvest  trend  pro- 
gram was  written  to  incorporate  historical  data 
into  our  bear  management  system,  and  a per- 
sonal computer  is  now  being  used  in  the  field 
for  monitoring  bear  survival  rates. 

The  hunter-trapper  education  instructor  pro- 
gram was  rewritten  to  accommodate  re- 
quested modifications  and  so  it  could  be  incor- 
porated into  the  GAME  NEWS  mailing  list  (our 
volunteer  instructors  are  now  receiving  com- 
plimentary GAME  NEWS  subscriptions).  Also 
for  the  Hunter-Trapper  Education  Division,  we 
moved  the  hunting  accident  reporting  system 
from  our  large  computer  to  a personal  com- 
puter in  the  division. 

We  continued  to  modify  our  on-line  data  en- 
try and  inquiry  programs  across  all  systems  so 
they  would  conform  with  the  requirements  of 
our  communications  software.  This  task  must 
be  completed  before  we  can  implement  the 
next  generation  of  system  software  on  the 
large  computer. 

The  advancement  accounting  system  in  use 
for  making  payments  to  local  vendors  in  the  six 
regions  and  at  Harrisburg  was  rewritten  using 
an  off-the-shelf  software  package  to  expedite 
the  purchase  and  payments  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices. 

We  installed  11  new  microcomputers  in 
Harrisburg  and  region  offices,  bringing  to  42 
the  number  in  use  throughout  the  agency.  Fur- 
thermore, we  adopted  agency  standards  for 
desktop  publishing,  word  processing  and  other 
computer  capabilities,  and  we  taught  52  em- 
ployees how  to  use  commercial  software  for 
microcomputers. 

We  are  excited  about  the  application  of  new 
technology  in  many  areas  of  agency  opera- 
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PROVIDING  outstanding  hunting  and  trapping  opportunities  is  a major  function  of  the 
agency,  and  as  this  group  of  happy  dove  hunters  shows,  the  game’s  there  for  those  who 
know  where  and  how  to  find  it. 


tions  where  labor-saving  devices  can  be  of 
benefit.  We  look  forward  to  providing  auto- 
mated technology  solutions  where  possible  to 
improve  the  delivery  of  Game  Commission  ser- 
vices. 

BUREAU  OF 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
Dale  E.  Shelter 

Director 

The  principle  functions  of  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Bureau  include  conducting  surveys, 
inventories  and  research  on  wildlife  popula- 
tions, and  raising  pheasants  for  distribution 
throughout  the  commonwealth.  Two  divi- 
sions—Research  and  Propagation  — make  up 
the  bureau. 

Bureau  personnel  are  continually  chal- 
lenged to  provide  the  data  needed  to  assess 
wildlife  population  levels,  determine  hunting 
impacts  on  game  populations,  identify  better 
habitat  management  techniques,  and  answer 
myriad  inquiries  received  from  the  public 
about  wildlife.  While  we  don't  itemize  individual 
inquiries,  several  thousand  letters  and  phone 
calls  are  answered  annually  concerning  our 
wildlife  research  and  propagation  programs. 
Last  year  we  provided  testimony  to  the  Legis- 
lature on  wildlife-transmitted  diseases  such  as 
rabies  and  Lyme  disease,  and  conducted  train- 


ing sessions  on  wildlife  habitat  requirements 
for  the  Commission’s  land  management  staff. 
Representatives  from  the  Bureau  serve  on  the 
state  Pesticide  Advisory  Committee  and  Ra- 
bies Committee,  and  on  several  national  and 
regional  programs  and  organizations. 

The  bureau  employs  approximately  90  full- 
and  part-time  personnel  in  its  research  and 
propagation  programs.  A Harrisburg  adminis- 
trative staff  of  five  coordinate  bureau  opera- 
tions. 

Research  Division 

This  Division  is  responsible  for  planning, 
conducting,  and  reporting  on  wildlife  research 
aimed  at  determining  the  status  of  wildlife  pop- 
ulations, the  impact  of  hunting  and  environ- 
mental factors  on  wildlife  populations,  and 
methods  of  manipulating  habitats  to  enduce 
appropriate  population  responses. 

In  1988-89,  the  Research  Division  organ- 
ized and  coordinated  62  research  studies,  sur- 
veys and  inventories.  Thirty  studies  (48  per- 
cent) dealt  with  forest  species.  Three  new 
studies  were  initiated  and  three  final  reports 
were  submitted.  One  new  position  was  ap- 
proved during  the  year,  and  in  June  1989,  Rob- 
ert Boyd,  a Pennsylvania  native  working  as  a 
research  biologist  with  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Conservation,  was  hired  as  a biologist/statisti- 
cian. 
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Thanks  again  are  extended  to  the  excellent 
support  and  assistance  by  the  many  wildlife 
conservation  officers,  deputies,  land  man- 
agers, foresters  and  forest  technicians,  food 
and  cover  employees,  and  volunteers  who  as- 
sisted in  division  projects  over  the  past  year. 

Forest  Wildlife 

During  fiscal  year  1988-89,  the  Forest  Wild- 
life Section  had  30  active  field  projects  involv- 
ing deer,  elk,  black  bear,  turkey,  and  ruffed 
grouse.  Field  work  was  completed  on  eight 
studies.  Final  reports  were  submitted  for  a 
grouse  productivity  and  food  habits  study,  a 
turkey  population  and  harvest  study,  and  one 
turkey  habitat  study. 

With  the  assistance  of  other  agency  person- 
nel, most  notably  foresters,  forest  technicians, 
and  wildlife  conservation  officers,  we  collected 
biological  and  population  trend  data  on  deer, 
elk,  black  bear,  turkey  and  ruffed  grouse  to 
develop  recommendations  for  annual  hunting 
season  regulations.  These  efforts  included  the 
summer  turkey  and  grouse  brood  surveys, 
spring  reproductive  examinations  of  female 
deer  killed  by  vehicles,  examinations  of  hunter 
harvested  deer  to  determine  deer  age  compo- 
sitions and  hunter  reporting  rates,  bear  check 
stations  to  monitor  black  bear  harvests,  and 
bear  trapping  and  tagging. 

The  deer  population  prior  to  the  1988  hunt- 
ing seasons  was  estimated  at  1,116,275,  about 
the  same  as  the  1987  preseason  level.  This 
population  level  is  43  percent  above  goal.  The 
antlerless  license  allocation  of  679,300  in  1988 
was  intended  to  reduce  the  overwinter  popula- 
tion by  two  percent.  The  bonus  deer  license 
was  implemented  statewide  and  resulted  in 
the  sale  of  virtually  all  antlerless  licenses.  The 
expected  harvest  of  190,000  antlerless  deer 
based  on  the  allocation  level  was  exceeded  by 
28,293,  due  to  bonus  license  sales. 

Bear  harvest  and  capture  data  were  entered 


THE  BONUS  DEER  option  implemented 
statewide  in  1988  resulted  in  the  first  ade- 
quate antlerless  deer  harvest  in  many  years. 


into  computer  files  to  evaluate  differential  vul- 
nerability of  bears  by  age,  sex  and  location. 
Additionally,  bear  hunter  distribution  and  den- 
sities were  calculated  by  county  for  delineating 
possible  management  units.  A draft  harvest 
options  plan  was  prepared.  A total  of  306  bear 
were  captured  and  tagged  during  1988. 

Eleven  wild  turkey  studies  were  active  in 
1988.  Summer  brood  surveys  showed  fewer 
turkey  broods  in  all  management  units  in  1988; 
statewide,  a 29  percent  reduction.  The  largest 
reductions  were  in  management  units  7,  8 and 
9.  As  a result  there  were  no  extensions  of  the 
fall  hunting  season  in  any  management  unit. 
Fall  harvests  continue  to  increase,  while 
hunter  participation  rates  are  declining.  The 
1987/88  harvest  totaled  43,023  turkeys.  Work 
continued  on  several  turkey  habitat  manage- 


Wetlands  of  South-Central  Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  State  Parks  and  Shippensburg  University  are 
sponsoring  “Wetlands  of  South-Central  Pennsylvania,”  a conference  designed 
to  increase  public  awareness  of  wetlands  protection  and  also  provide  people 
with  the  resources  necessary  to  become  actively  involved.  It  will  be  held 
Saturday,  March  10,  at  Shippensburg  University.  Dr.  William  Niering,  Profes- 
sor of  Botany  at  Connecticut  College  and  author  of  The  Audubon  Society 
Nature  Guide  to  Wetlands  and  The  Life  of  the  Marsh,  will  present  a keynote 
address  on  wetland  identification  and  wetland  values.  Following  will  be 
concurrent  hands-on  sessions  throughout  the  day,  designed  for  four  target 
groups  — the  general  public,  educators,  professionals  and  local  government 
officials.  Acid  rain,  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  mitigations,  endangered  wetland 
species  and  many  other  important  topics  will  be  covered.  For  more  informa- 
tion contact  the  Kings  Gap  Environmental  Education  and  Training  Center, 
500  Kings  Cap  Road,  Carlisle,  PA  17013  (717-486-5031). 
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DRAWINGS  for  goose  blinds  at  the  Middle 
Creek  and  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Areas  capture  the  attention  of  water- 
fowlers  throughout  the  state. 

ment  studies,  a study  to  test  the  effects  of  fall 
hunting  on  turkeys  in  fragmented  forest  habi- 
tats, and  alternate  techniques  for  censusing 
turkey  populations. 

Elk  numbers  are  assessed  each  January 
through  ground  counts  and  an  aerial  survey. 
A lack  of  snow  cover  forced  cancellation  of 
the  survey  last  year.  A conservative  count  of 
146  elk  was  found  during  presurvey  ground 
counts.  Known  elk  losses  numbered  13  be- 
tween the  1987  and  1988  elk  surveys.  An  up- 
dated elk  management  plan  for  1989  through 
1995  was  completed  in  cooperation  with  the 
state  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  the  spring. 

Nine  grouse  studies  were  active  this  past 
year.  The  statewide  flushing  rate  in  the 
1988-89  hunting  season  was  1.44  birds/hour, 
a 16  percent  decrease  from  the  previous  year. 
With  three  years  remaining  on  the  study  of  the 
effects  of  longer  seasons  on  populations, 
some  preliminary  observations  are  interesting. 
For  the  past  four  years  the  counties  closed  to 
late  grouse  hunting  have  had  higher  flushing 
rates,  averaging  15-20  percent  more  birds  per 
hour  of  hunting.  The  December-January  por- 
tion of  the  season  accounted  for  22  percent  of 
the  total  harvest  in  closed  counties  and  30  per- 
cent in  counties  open  to  grouse  hunting  over 
the  past  few  years.  Age  data,  compiled  from 
wings  and  tails  sent  in  by  cooperating  hunters 
over  the  past  11  years,  show  the  counties  with 
higher  flushing  rates  having  a higher  percent- 
age of  older  birds.  These  areas  generally  have 
an  abundance  of  younger  forest  growth. 
Based  on  a sample  of  432  grouse  hunters,  an 
average  of  37  hours  per  hunter  were  spent 


hunting  grouse  in  the  1988-89  season,  with  53 
birds  flushed.  Slightly  less  than  4 birds  per 
hunter  were  bagged,  which  translates  to  about 
10  hours  hunted  per  bird  harvested. 

Farm  Wildlife 

The  Farm  Wildlife  Section  had  six  active 
projects  last  year.  The  work  on  Sichuan  ring- 
neck  pheasant  hybrids  occupied  most  of  this 
unit’s  effort  throughout  the  period. 

Fiscal  year  1988  was  the  second  year  of  Si- 
chuan hybrid  releases  on  study  sites  in  Mercer 
and  Franklin  Counties,  in  an  effort  to  reestab- 
lish wild  pheasant  populations  in  the  state. 
One  of  the  reported  favorable  characteristics 
of  the  Sichuan  pheasant  is  its  propensity  to 
select  nest  sites  outside  of  high-use  agricul- 
tural areas.  In  order  to  gather  data  on  the  be- 
havior of  the  hybrid  birds,  hens  were  equipped 
with  miniature  radio  transmitters.  Funding  for 
these  transmitters  was  supplied  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chapter  of  the  Safari  Club,  the  Mercer 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen,  Warren 
County  Chapter  of  Pheasants  Forever,  and  in- 
dividual sportsmen. 

A total  of  27  nest  sites  were  located  on  the 
two  study  locations.  Only  three  were  in  active 
hay  fields.  The  typical  site  was  in  heavy  herba- 
ceous cover  with  a significant  shrub  compo- 
nent. Some  nests  were  located  in  conifer  plant- 
ings and  black  locust  stands.  Preliminary 
brood  survey  data  from  both  areas  indicate 
significantly  higher  reproduction  in  1989  com- 
pared with  1988,  especially  on  the  Letterkenny 
site. 

The  final  release  of  hybrids,  1800  at  Mercer 
and  600  at  Letterkenny,  was  made  in  Septem- 
ber 1989.  There  will  be  at  least  two  more  years 
of  follow-up  field  studies  to  determine  if  the 
resulting  wild  populations  are  truly  self  sus- 
taining. 

The  bobwhite  quail  habitat  management 
project  in  Adams  County  continued  to  be 
plagued  with  adverse  weather  conditions. 
Extremely  dry  conditions  and  late  planting 
yielded  poor  seed  production  on  the  study  site. 
The  winter  census  totaled  54  quail  comprising 
five  coveys.  Fall  flushing  surveys  dropped  to 
0.11  quail  per  man-hour,  a reduction  of  60  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year.  The  hot  dry  sum- 
mer in  1988  may  have  limited  reproductive 
success. 

Migratory  Game  Birds 

The  Migratory  Game  Bird  Section  was  ex- 
tremely busy,  working  on  nine  research  and 
management  projects  to  perpetuate  and  en- 
hance populations.  Waterfowl  surveys  and 
habitat  management  effects  were  the  subject 
of  seven  projects,  while  two  projects  were  de- 
voted to  woodcock  population  monitoring. 

This  Section  is  an  important  cog  in  obtaining 
state  waterfowl  data  for  the  Atlantic  Flyway  to 
derive  a better  estimate  of  duck  populations, 
their  status,  and  their  contribution  to  hunting 
programs  throughout  the  Atlantic  Flyway.  In 
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the  1988-89  fiscal  year,  185  ducks  and  1056 
Canada  geese  were  banded  by  section  per- 
sonnel; an  expanded  banding  program  is 
planned  for  the  1989  fall  season.  Waterfowl 
population  surveys  have  demonstrated  that 
breeding  populations  of  mallards  and  wood 
ducks  are  quite  good  in  the  state.  As  usual, 
much  of  the  duck  and  goose  harvest  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  local  wild  birds. 

The  North  American  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Plan  (NAWMP)  and  the  focus  areas  of 
the  Plan  in  Pennsylvania  received  primary  at- 
tention by  this  Section.  Personnel,  along  with 
Harrisburg  staff,  outlined  important  wetland 
areas,  prepared  necessary  reports,  collected 
waterfowl  and  other  wildlife  data,  and  made 
on-site  inspections  of  focus  areas  with  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  personnel  for  agency 
participation  in  NAWMP.  NAWMP  may  well  be 
the  last  major  effort  in  North  America  to  pre- 
serve, enhance  and  create  wetlands  for  water- 
fowl,  shorebirds,  birds  of  prey,  semi-aquatic 
mammals,  many  other  wildlife  species,  and 
people. 

Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  managers  continue 
to  be  concerned  about  the  decline  of  wood- 
cock populations.  The  spring  woodcock  sing- 
ing surveys  continue  to  suggest  population 
declines.  The  banding  of  woodcock  and  sub- 
sequent fonow-up,  especially  with  telemetry, 
has  provided  good  information  about  habitat 
needs— especially  the  importance  of  moist 
soil  habitat  — the  scale  of  their  movements, 
and  the  length  of  time  local  birds  remain  in  the 
state  before  migrating  south.  Preliminary  data 


Use  800  Numbers 

Use  the  agency’s  toll  free  (800) 
numbers  to  contact  a wildlife  con- 
servation officer.  In  the  Northwest 
Region  call  1-800-533-6764; 
Southwest  Region,  1 390-243- 
8519;  Northcentral,  1-800-422- 
7551;  Southcentral,  1-800-422- 
7554;  Northeast,  1-800-228-0789; 
and  Southeast,  1-800-228-0791. 
Phones  will  be  manned  around 
the  clock  during  the  major  hunt- 
ing seasons,  about  15  hours  a day 
at  other  times. 


indicate  that  woodcock  may  need  larger  tracts 
of  suitable  habitat  than  is  popularly  believed. 

Furbearers 

The  agency’s  furbearer  program  was  started 
in  1979.  Studies  regarding  the  harvest  of  fur- 
bearers,  population  trends,  trapper-hunter  co- 
operators  were  developed.  Due  to  high  fur 
prices  and  high  harvests  of  raccoons  in  the 
late  1970s,  research  studies  on  population 
densities  and  habitat  utilization  were  carried 
out.  The  raccoon  studies  were  completed  in 
1988. 
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Fur  prices  have  declined  during  the  1980s, 
resulting  in  a corresponding  drop  in  the  num- 
ber of  furbearers  harvested.  By  1987  the  game 
take  survey  indicated  443,534  raccoons, 
346,558  muskrats,  131,534  foxes  and  6490 
beavers  were  harvested.  A statewide  scent 
station  survey  conducted  from  1979  to  1989 
indicated  red  fox  populations  cycle  up  and 
down  every  few  years,  while  gray  fox  and  rac- 
coon populations  fluctuate  very  little  from  one 
year  to  the  next.  The  opossum  population  has 
increased  dramatically  since  1979,  when  a 
severe  winter  caused  high  mortality.  Coyote 
and  bobcat  visitations  at  the  scent  stations 
also  have  increased. 

The  muskrat  stream  survey  indicates  a wide 
variance  in  population  levels  depending  upon 
the  stream.  Slowly  moving  streams  with  loamy 
banks  produce  the  highest  populations,  while 
fast  moving  rocky  bottom  streams  with  stony 
banks  sustain  few  muskrats.  Calculated  fall 
densities  of  muskrats  range  from  133  per  mile 
of  stream  in  the  Conestoga  Creek  in  Lancaster 
County,  to  23  per  mile  in  the  Allegheny  River  in 
Potter-McKean  County.  Studies  indicate  musk- 
rats in  Pennsylvania  produce  an  average  of 
two  litters  per  summer  with  30  percent  produc- 
ing three  litters.  A collection  of  sick  and  dying 
muskrats  in  the  northwest  section  of  Pennsyl- 
vania indicated  a high  infestation  of  nema- 
todes and  round  worms  in  their  livers  that  may 
be  causing  mortality.  Additional  studies  of 
muskrat  parasitism  and  mortality  in  the  north- 
west are  planned. 

Eleven  bobcats  were  trapped  and  instru- 
mented in  northern  Lycoming  County  during 
1988  to  determine  biological  data,  home  range 
sizes,  dispersal,  and  habitat  use.  A habitat- 
population  model  is  being  developed  to  deter- 
mine population  levels  in  transition  and  north- 
ern hardwood  forest  types  in  Pennsylvania. 

A survey  of  wildlife  conservation  officers  in 
1988  indicated  the  eastern  coyote  now  in- 
habits all  of  Pennsylvania  except  for  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  corner.  Coyote  popula- 
tions are  highest  across  the  northern  half  of 
the  state.  The  lowest  populations  are  found  in 
the  southcentral  and  southeastern  parts.  The 
statewide  coyote  population  is  estimated  at 
3000  to  4000  animals.  The  annual  harvest  is 
between  500  and  600  coyotes. 


A radio-telemetry  study  of  raccoons  in  north- 
ern Pennsylvania  was  completed  in  1988.  An 
abundance  of  den  trees,  a good  understory  of 
young  trees  in  the  forest,  and  a nearby  food 
source  comprised  ideal  habitat.  The  density  of 
raccoons  is  dependent  upon  the  number  of 
den  trees  available  to  them.  Raccoons  highly 
preferred  a swamp  area  with  a high  frog  popu- 
lation during  the  spring  and  summer.  Logged 
areas  where  there  were  an  abundance  of 
blackberries  and  raspberries  were  preferred 
feeding  areas  during  the  summer.  Grain 
fields  — including  corn  — were  used  very  little, 
except  during  the  early  fall  when  grains  began 
to  mature.  Hayfields  and  pastures  were  used 
very  little.  Raccoons  denned  for  one  to  two 
weeks  from  mid-November  to  March,  depend- 
ing upon  cold  weather  and  snowcover.  The  an- 
nual home  range  averaged  162  acres. 

Endangered  and  Protected  Wildlife 

In  1987  a pair  of  bald  eagles  constructed  a 
nest  and  fledged  one  eaglet  in  Tioga  County. 
This  was  the  first  known  successful  bald  eagle 
nesting  in  Pennsylvania's  share  of  the  Susque- 
hanna drainage  since  1948.  The  first  eagles  to 
nest  along  the  Susquehanna  River  in  southern 
Pennsylvania  were  “discovered”  in  1988.  In- 
cluding the  one  or  possibly  two  eaglets  that 
may  have  been  produced  in  this  nest,  from 
nine  to  11  eagles  (including  1 foster  eaglet) 
fledged  from  7 active  nest  sites  in  the  state. 
This  is  not  only  a modern  day  record,  but  it 
exceeded  the  entire  production  of  bald  eagles 
in  the  state  from  1970  to  1979  — 10  years! 

In  1989  the  prospects  of  looking  up  and  see- 
ing bald  eagles  were  dramatically  improved. 
Two  new  eagle  nests  were  constructed  along 
the  main  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
and  a reliable  source  reported  one  more  (on 
private  property),  bringing  the  total  number  of 
active  nest  sites  in  the  drainage  (north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line)  to  five.  In  the  Pymatuning 
region  there  were  again  five  active  nest  sites. 
And  the  sighting  of  a recently  fledged  eaglet 
with  parents  at  a surprise  location  suggests 
there’s  a sixth  nest  to  be  found.  It  is  possible 
that  there  are  1 1 active  nest  sites  in  the  state. 
This  year,  however,  was  a poor  year  for  suc- 
cessful nesting,  with  only  seven  eaglets  sur- 
viving to  fledge. 

In  the  last  year  of  our  hacking  program,  12 
eaglets  captured  in  Canada  were  raised  and 
released  in  1989.  During  this  seven-year  (1983 
to  1989)  restoration  effort,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion hacked  a total  of  88  transplanted  eaglets. 
It  is  hoped  that  those  that  survive  to  maturity 
(about  4 years  of  age)  will  return  as  natural 
breeders.  The  recent  spurt  of  nest  building 
and  nest  discoveries  suggests  this  is  happen- 
ing. In  fact,  one  of  the  nests  built  this  year  is 
within  a mile  of  one  of  the  sites  where  the 
young  birds  from  Canada  were  raised  and  re- 
leased. 

Dr.  Larry  Rymon,  East  Stroudsburg  Univer- 
sity, reports  that  16  adult  marked  ospreys  re- 
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turned  to  the  vicinity  of  release  sites  in  north- 
east Pennsylvania  during  the  1989  breeding 
season.  Six  nests  were  active  and  produced 
12  young,  which  is  two  less  than  in  1988.  Of 
the  12  young  produced,  8 survived  to  the 
fledging  stage.  Three  of  the  four  young  that  did 
not  survive  died  when  a wind  storm  toppled 
their  nest. 

Additionally,  there  were  two  osprey  nests  on 
the  lower  Susquehanna  River,  which  produced 
four  or  five  young;  with  the  nest  farthest  up- 
river producing  for  the  first  time. 

John  Dunn,  PGC  Wildlife  Biologist,  and  Dr. 
John  Hall,  Albright  College,  provided  an  up- 
date on  the  status  of  cave-dwelling  bats  in  the 
state  to  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Science. 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  technicians 
and  biologists  surveyed  41  caves  and  mines 
for  hibernating  bats  in  1988.  The  number  of 
bats  tallied  and  caves  of  occurrence  (the  latter 
in  parentheses)  include  4960  (18)  little  brown 
bats,  61  (11)  Keen’s  bats*,  33  (6)  small-footed 
bats*,  429  (17)  big  brown  bats,  and  454  (20) 
eastern  pipistrelle. 

Summer  bat  trapping  or  mist  netting  was 
conducted  at  five  cave  sites,  three  mine  sites 
and  two  streams.  Eight  species  of  bats  were 
captured:  995  little  brown  bats,  180  Keen’s 
bats*,  18  small-footed  bats*,  2 Indiana  bats*, 
3 big  brown  bats,  8 pipistrelles,  1 hoary  bat 
and  1 red  bat.  Bat  trapping  yielded  more  spe- 
cial concern  species  (indicated  with  an  aster- 
isk) per  surveyed  site  than  surveys  in  hiber- 
nacula. 

The  Game  Commission  maintains  a list  of 
volunteers  who  monitor  the  use  of  bird  boxes. 
Almost  94  percent  (1225  boxes)  of  the  moni- 
tored boxes  were  bluebird-type  boxes.  In  total, 
cooperators  monitored  the  fledging  of  1133 
bluebirds,  997  tree  swallows,  186  wrens  and 
155  young  of  other  species  from  nine  com- 
monly used  (for  box  placement)  habitat  asso- 
ciations. Of  90  non-bluebird  type  boxes 
placed,  71  were  used.  Notable  were  117  kes- 
trels fledged  from  30  boxes  in  Warren  County. 


Boxes  in  cropland-pasture  habitat  were  most 
productive,  with  3.3  birds  fledged  per  box 
placed.  Another  notable  record,  in  Delaware 
County  on  Glen  Mills  school  property,  198  pur- 
ple martins  fledged  from  14  apartment  boxes. 

Propagation  Division 

The  Propagation  Division  is  responsible  for 
annually  producing  at  least  200,000  ring- 
necked pheasants  for  release  throughout  the 
commonwealth. 

The  Commission’s  five  game  farms  are  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  produce  high  quality  pheas- 
ants for  not  only  enhancing  sporting  recrea- 
tion, but  also  for  establishing  self-sustaining 
populations  in  suitable  habitat.  Our  game 
farms  have  introduced  wild  trapped  ringnecks 
to  the  breeder  flocks  and  selectively  breed 
pheasants  for  traits  that  will  increase  surviv- 
ability. 

Lower  rearing  densities  have  reduced  stress 
and  the  competition  in  the  pecking  order 
among  birds.  All  pheasants  of  the  year  are 
raised  free-flying  in  covered  pens  that  have 
been  modified  and  developed  into  an  environ- 
ment similar  to  the  habitat  which  the  pheas- 
ants will  encounter  at  release  sites. 

Ring-necked  pheasant  stocking  procedures 
are  currently  being  evaluated.  Based  on  avail- 
able pheasant  habitat  and  hunting  pressure, 
stocking  guidelines  are  being  drafted  to  evenly 
distribute  birds  throughout  the  open  season 
and  increase  availability.  Birds  will  be  released 
only  into  pheasant  habitat. 

In  1988,  the  Propagation  Division  released 
238,984  ringnecks.  In  addition  to  these  re- 
leases, 7312  day-old  pheasant  chicks  were  re- 
leased by  sportsmen  organizations  participat- 
ing in  the  chick  program.  These  chicks  are 
raised  at  the  sportsmen  clubs  and  released  on 
lands  open  to  public  hunting.  Additionally, 
37,775  surplus  day-old  hen  chicks  and  39,900 
surplus  eggs  were  sold  to  sportsmen,  general 
public  and  private  propagators,  resulting  in 
$30,964  revenue  for  the  agency. 


PGC  Financial  Report 

July  1,  1988  to  June  30,  1989 
Ross  E.  Starner 
Comptroller 


The  Balance  Sheet  and  the  Statement  of 
Unreserved  Fund  Balance  were  prepared  in 
accordance  with  Generally  Accepted  Account- 
ing Principles  (GAAP).  The  unreserved/undes- 
ignated balance  in  the  Game  Fund  on  June 
30,  1989,  computed  on  a GAAP  basis,  was 
$33,372,954,  an  increase  of  $4,200,321.  This 
increase  is  primarily  due  to  revenues  earned 
in  excess  of  expenses  incurred  for  fiscal  year 
1988-89.  Total  fixed  assets  reported  by  the 
Game  Commission  as  of  June  30,  1989,  were 
$65,062,823.  Fixed  assets  are  reported  at  cost 
or  estimated  historical  cost;  no  depreciation  is 
provided.  Donated  fixed  assets  are  recorded 


at  fair  market  value  at  the  time  of  donation.  All 
other  schedules  included  in  this  report  were 
prepared  on  a cash  basis  combined  with  an 
encumbrance  budgetary  system,  and  as  such 
are  consistent  with  that  of  the  previous  year. 

During  this  fiscal  year,  the  Commission  im- 
plemented a new  comprehensive  coding  struc- 
ture which  provides  a more  accurate  account- 
ing of  the  Game  Commission’s  program  costs. 
Cost  will  now  be  reported  by  program  areas 
instead  of  organizations. 

Act  64  of  1987  provided  for  the  payout  of  a 
portion  of  all  fines,  fees,  and  costs  collected  by 
the  Judiciary  into  a restricted  receipt  account 
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in  the  General  Fund.  These  monies  will  sup- 
port the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
statewide  judicial  computer  system.  The  act 
requires  that  all  fines  collected  by  magistrates 
in  the  1988-89  fiscal  year,  in  excess  of  those 
collected  during  1986-87,  be  transferred  to  a 
restricted  account  to  be  ultimately  used  for  the 
computer  system.  Game  Commission’s  obliga- 
tion for  the  1988-89  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$320,697.39. 

Actual  revenue  credited  to  the  Game  Fund 
during  the  1988-89  fiscal  year  was 
$43,393,549,  an  increase  of  $3,746,028,  or 
10  percent  over  last  year's  actual  cash  re- 
ceipts. The  most  significant  revenue  increase 
was  in  the  sale  of  timber  and  other  wood  prod- 
ucts, 41%  increase  or  $1,989,434.  This  was 
due  to  the  abnormally  dry  summer  which  al- 
lowed more  timber  to  be  harvested.  The  num- 
ber of  nonresident  hunting  licenses  sold  in- 
creased 4377  or  7 percent,  for  a dollar  revenue 
increase  of  $354,676.  The  number  of  antler- 
less deer  licenses  sold  increased  by  111,269, 
a 20  percent  increase,  for  a dollar  figure  of 
$551,977.  The  license  sale  increase  is  the 
result  of  an  increase  in  licenses  allocated  due 
to  mild  winter  conditions,  previous  years’  un- 


MARY  K.  DeLutis,  Assistant  Comptroller, 
Emma  Jane  Morrison,  Chief,  Document 
Review  and  Control,  and  Ann  Wildeman, 
Chief,  Genera!  Accounting,  administer 
Game  Commission  funds. 

sold  allocations,  and  the  implementation  of  the 
statewide  bonus  deer  program. 

Actual  expenditures  and  commitments  for 
the  current  executive  authorization  totaled 
$41,855,555,  an  increase  of  $2,090,481  from 
last  year.  The  major  increases  to  expenditures 
were  salaries,  wages,  and  benefits,  up 
$3,060,309;  maintenance  and  improvements 
of  building  and  grounds,  up  $230,037.  Offset- 
ting these  increases  were  decreases  in  the  fol- 
lowing: construction,  engineering,  and  design 
of  new  buildings,  down  $1,235,619. 

The  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  stipulates  that 
not  less  than  $1 .25  from  each  resident  hunter’s 
paid  license  fee  shall  be  used  solely  for  the 
selection,  restoration,  rehabilitation  and  im- 
provement of  all  land  under  the  control  of  the 
Commission,  to  provide  and  improve  habitat 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  natural  propaga- 
tion of  wildlife.  The  number  of  resident  licenses 
sold  during  the  1988-89  fiscal  year  totaled 
1,875,795.  This  mandated  that  a minimum  of 
$2,344,744  be  expended  for  the  above  pur- 
poses. The  agency  actually  expended 
$2,269,276  and  committed  $873,191  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  these  purposes,  for  a total  of 
$3,142,467,  an  excess  of  $797,723  over  the 
law’s  requirement. 

The  new  law  also  states  that  $2  of  each 
antlerless  license  fee  be  used  solely  for  cutting 
or  otherwise  recovering  overshadowing  tree 
growth  to  produce  underbrush  sprouts  and 
saplings  for  deer  food  and  cover  on  Game 
Lands.  Antlerless  deer  licenses  sold  during  the 
1988-89  fiscal  year  totaled  669,305.  This  man- 
dated that  a minimum  of  $1,338,610  be  ex- 
pended for  the  above  mentioned  purposes. 
The  agency  actually  expended  $1,978,586 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  this  purpose,  an  ex- 
cess of  $639,976  over  the  requirement. 


SCHEDULE  OF  ACTUAL  REVENUE  DEPOSITED  !N  GAME  FUND 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1989 


LICENSES  AND  FEES 

Resident  Hunting-Adult $11,048,055 

Resident  Hunting  — Junior 546,354 

Resident  Hunting  — Senior 641,821 

Resident  Lifetime  Hunting  — Senior 85,530 

Nonresident  Hunting  5,612,548 

Nonresident  Hunting  — Junior 105,410 

Resident  Bear 909,841 

Nonresident  Bear 41,745 

Antlerless  Deer 3,362,148 

Archery 1,312,858 

Muzzleloading  Hunting 460,366 

5-Day  Nonresident  Small  Game 53,681 

3-Day  Regulated  Shooting  Ground 8,572 


continued  on  page  24 
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GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE 
$43  393  549 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1989 


GAME  FUND  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEARENdId  JUNE  30,  1989 
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Resident  Furtaker  License- Adult 361,704 

Resident  Furtaker  License- Junior 24,557 

Resident  Furtaker  License  — Senior 21,927 

Senior  Lifetime  Furtaker  License  3,253 

Nonresident  Furtaker— Adult 20,960 

Nonresident  Furtaker— Junior 372 

Issuing  Agents’ Application  Fee 41,927 

Special  Game  Licenses 156,317 

Rights-of-Ways 329,870 

Total  Licenses  and  Fees $25,149,816 

FINES  AND  PENALTIES 

Game  Law  Fines $ 1,010,071 

MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUE 

Interest  on  Securities  & Deposits $ 3,165,913 

Sale  of  Timber  & Other  Wood  Products 6,793,566 

Sale  of  Coal 887,787 

Ground  Rentals  & Royalties  from  Oil  and  Gas  Leases  . . 476,605 

Sale  of  GAME  NEWS 710,928 

Wildlife  Promotional  Publications  and  Materials 107,966 

Wildlife  Nongame  Fund 79,277 

Waterfowl  Management:  Stamp  Sales  & Art  Print 

Royalties  142,274 

Sale  of  Skins  and  Guns 112,080 

Other 

(Game  land  map  sales,  sale  of  grain  and  hay,  SPORT 
promotional  publications,  sale  of  stone,  sand,  gravel, 
prior  year  expenditure  refunds) 349,839 

Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue $12,826,235 

Total  Nontax  Revenue $38,986,122 

AUGMENTATIONS 

Federal  Aid  $ 3,837,710 

Sale  of  Vehicles 244,484 

PA  Conservation  Corps 205,053 

Donations  97,584 

Endangered  Species 9,870 

Hunter-Trapper  Ed  Camp  Program  8,075 

Youth  Shooting  Sports  Competition  Program 4,651 

Total  Augmentations $ 4,407,427 

GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  REVENUE  IN  GAME  FUND $43,393,549 


GAME  FUND  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS 

FOR  FISCAL  YEARE5Nd|5D  JUNE  30, 1989 

Executive  Office $ 584,796 

Non-Distributable  Comp.  Costs 491,102 

Assisting  Other  Agencies 22,136 

Public  Works  Program 191,289 

General  Administration 2,601,762 

Personnel  Costs 3,166,498 

Warehousing 65,280 
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Agency  Purchasing 197,504 

Auto  Acquisition/Maintenance/Credit  Card 311 ,636 

Office  Maintenance  & Service 331 ,544 

Training  Cost 1,089,059 

Licensing  Program 897,994 

800  Telephone  Service 66,207 

Information  & Education  Adm.  & Planning  124,808 

Public  Services 960,730 

Publications 1,446,735 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  Program 331,010 

Audio-Visual  Program 219,909 

Wildlife  Research  Program  Adm 343,51 1 

Game  Farm  Operations 2,396,756 

Wildlife  Research  Support  Services 49,963 

Forest  Wildlife  Research  Program 468,400 

Farmland  Wildlife  Research  Program 102,507 

Migratory  Game  Bird  & Waterfowl  Research  Program  . . . 246,886 

Furbearer  Research  Program 99,005 

Endangered,  Threatened  & Nongame  Wildlife 

Management 179,709 

Law  Enforcement  Program  Management  & Planning 1,114,795 

General  Law  Enforcement 4,234,560 

Animal  Damage  Complaints 638,976 

Special  Permits  21,003 

In-Service  Training  — Law  Enforcement 341,745 

Assisting  Other  Agencies  — Law  Enforcement 13,952 

Radio  System 304,130 

General  Equipment  Maintenance 70,453 

Damage  to  Wildlife 7,732 

Endangered  Species  & Nongame  Law  Enforcement 9,954 

Information  Systems 934,241 

Land  Management  Administration 3,216,578 

Environmental  Review  Program 208,519 

Land  Acquisition  6,359,469 

Howard  Nursery  Management 304,099 

Herbaceous  Openings 499,997 

Public  Access  Programs 1,178,823 

Forest  Management 2,006,839 

Food  Producing  Improvements 378,544 

Game  Lands  Construction  & Maintenance 2,853,166 

Shooting  Range  Construction  & Maintenance 171 ,244 


TOTAL $ 41,855,555 


GAME  FUND  BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1989 

ASSETS 

Cash  with  Treasurer $ 389 

Cash  in  Transit 52,932 

Cash-Advancement  Accounts 218,804 

Temporary  Investments 37,377,000 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable 315,257 

Grants  Receivable  — Federal  Government 1 ,91 4,436 

Fixed  Assets 65,062,823 


TOTAL  ASSETS $104,941,641 
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Vouchers  Payable 82,891 

Accounts  Payable  and  Accrued  Liabilities 2,749,764 

Due  to  Other  Commonwealth  Funds 703,000 

Due  to  Other  Governments  86,000 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES $ 3,621,655 

FUND  EQUITY 

Reserved  from  Current  Encumbrances $ 2,867,412 

Reserve  for  Restricted  Revenue 16,797 

Fund  Balance  Unreserved/Undesignated 33,372,954 

Investment  in  Fixed  Assets 65,062,823 

TOTAL  FUND  EQUITY $102,319,986 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  AND  FUND  EQUITY $104,941,641 


GAME  FUND 

STATEMENT  OF  UNRESERVED  FUND  BALANCE 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1989 


Fund  Balance  — Unreserved/Undesignated, 

June  30,  1988  $29,172,633 

Add:  Actual  Cash  Receipts, 

July  1,  1988  through 

June  30,  1989  $43,393,549 

Revenue  earned  as  of 
June  30,  1988  and 

deposited  in  1988-89  ( 1,280,888) 

Revenue  earned  but  not  received 
as  of  June  30,  1989 

Licenses  & Fees  $ 33,792 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 9,501 

Fines  & Penalties 9,583 

Interest  on  Short  Term 

Investments 678,008 

PA  Wildlife  Data  Base 55 

Due  from  Federal  Gov’t 
(Grants) 1,914,436 


Total  Revenue  accrued  but  not 

received  as  of  June  30,  1989  2,645,375 

Total  Revenue  Earned  during  88-89 44,758,036 

Lapses  from  prior  year  appropriations 3,808,068 


Unreserved-Undesignated  Fund  Balance 

Before  Commitments  and  Expenditures 77,738,737 

Deduct:  Current  Year  Expenditures  and 
Commitments  posted  from 

7/01/88  through  6/30/89 41 ,855,555 

Expenditure  Accruals 

as  of  6/30/89  3,524,851 

Commitments  liquidated  against 
6/30/89  expenditure 

accruals ( 3,607,763) 

Total  Expenditures  and  Commitments  before  fiscal  year 
1987-88  accrual  reversal 41,772,643 
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Reversal  of  Commitment  and  Expenditure  Accrual  for 
1987-88  2,593,140 


Fund  Balance-Unreserved/Undesignated,  6/30/89 $33,372,954 


EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS 
CURRENT  EXECUTIVE  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1989 

Salaries  and  Wages $17,923,791 

State  share  employee  benefits 7,176,611 

Land  purchases  and  acquisition  costs 4,731,183 

Printing  and  advertising  1,694,378 

Automotive  repairs,  supplies,  and  rentals 983,946 

Payments  to  local  municipalities  in-lieu-of  taxes 787,583 

Maintenance  and  improvements  of  building,  grounds, 

and  machinery  1,614,151 

Payments  to  other  state  agencies: 

Comptroller  services  rendered 491,000 

Auditing  services 142,619 

Civil  service  & personnel  services 50,733 

Purchasing  services 65,142 

Checkwriting  and  disbursement  services 48,135 

EDP  contractural  service  161,220 

Pheasant  feed 457,808 

Wildlife  habitat  seedlings  and  plantings  . 71 ,524 

Purchase  of  motor  vehicles 1 ,299,786 

Travel  and  special  conference  expenses 754,283 

Radio  and  communications  equipment  purchases  and 

contracted  maintenance  service 179,437 

Telephone  expenses 462,509 

Postage 519,576 

Heating,  power,  and  light 378,106 

Legal,  appraisal,  and  consulting  fees 275,878 

Other  supplies  and  services  159,889 

Uniforms  for  Game  Commission  personnel 1 19,965 

Office  equipment,  maintenance,  rentals,  and  supplies  ...  214,700 

Purchase  of  equipment  and  machinery 297,443 

Electronic  data  processing  contractual  services, 

rentals,  and  purchases 337,899 

Educational  supplies,  literature,  and  classroom 

training  equipment 197,432 

Insurance -auto,  liability,  fidelity 164,588 

Clinical  services,  laboratory  and  medical  supplies 3,118 

Payments  to  individuals  for  bear  damage  claims 25,107 

Deer  fencing 66,015 

TOTAL  $41,855,555 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
SCHEDULE  OF  FIXED  ASSETS 
JUNE  30,  1989 

Land $52,790,160 

Buildings  & Building  Improvements 9,981 ,292 

Machinery  and  Equipment 2,291 ,371 

TOTAL  FIXED  ASSETS $65,062,823 
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IT  WAS  a group  of  birders  who  first  noticed  the  bald  eagles  attempting  to  build  a nest 
on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River,  a place  where  the  endangered  birds  hadn’t  nested  in 
decades. 


The  Eagles  of 
Hennery  Island 

By  Charlotte  D.  Ault  and  Robert  M.  Schutsky 


IT  WAS  A COOL,  overcast  January 
morning  last  year  when  a group  of 
birders  convened  at  Muddy  Run  Recre- 
ation Park.  There  was  just  enough  rain 
to  make  things  uncomfortable.  After 
discussing  several  options  of  where  to 
go,  the  group  opted  for  Muddy  Run 
Fisherman’s  Park,  figuring  they  could 
continue  bird  watching  during  the 
heavier  showers  from  the  pavilion  that 
overlooks  the  Susquehanna  River. 


The  authors  are  employed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company  and 
work  at  the  Muddy  Run  Recreation 
Park,  Lancaster  County,  as,  re- 
spectively, Coordinator  of  Environ- 
mental Projects  and  Research  Biol- 
ogist. 


The  group  had  just  arrived  when  an 
adult  bald  eagle  was  spotted  circling 
Little  Chestnut  Island.  Upon  closer  ob- 
servation someone  could  see  that  it  was 
carrying  a stick.  As  they  watched,  the 
bird  landed  in  a large  oak  tree  where  a 
second  adult  eagle  was  perched.  A few 
dark  feathers  were  visible  in  the  pre- 
dominantly white  head  and  tail  of  each 
bird,  indicating  that  they  were  young 
adults,  probably  4 to  5 years  old,  the 
age  at  which  bald  eagles  reach  sexual 
maturity. 

It  was  obvious  the  pair  had  no  nest 
building  experience.  Small  sticks  they 
attempted  to  place  in  a heavy  crotch 
of  the  oak  fell  to  the  ground.  Larger 
branches  snapped  from  nearby  trees 
were  too  heavy  for  them  to  carry  to  the 
chosen  nest  location.  Half  a dozen  un- 
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NOT  QUITE  FULL  GROWN,  the  young  eagle 
jumped  or  fell  from  its  nest,  causing  con- 
cern among  everybody  who  had  been  moni- 
toring its  development  over  the  preceding 
several  weeks. 

successful  attempts  were  made  to  get 
the  first  branch  in  place.  No  progress 
was  made,  but  valuable  experience  was 
gained  for  another  try. 

Needless  to  say,  this  discovery  gener- 
ated a lot  of  excitement  among  conser- 
vationists across  the  state.  At  that  point, 
Pennsylvania’s  nesting  bald  eagle  popu- 
lation consisted  of  two  nests  upriver 
in  York  and  Dauphin  counties,  a single 
nest  in  Tioga  County,  and  about  five 
nests  in  the  Pymatuning-Conneaut  re- 
gion of  Crawford  County.  Prospects  are 
bright  for  additional  nests  in  the  near 
future,  though,  thanks  to  the  Game 
Commission’s  reintroduction  program 
launched  in  1983.  Each  year  since  then 
a dozen  or  so  young  birds  have  been 
released  on  the  upper  Delaware  River 
and  along  the  Susquehanna  River  above 
Harrisburg.  To  the  south,  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  population  continues  to 
grow  and  spread  into  its  historic  range, 
which  includes  the  Susquehanna. 

The  last  successful  nesting  of  bald 
eagles  in  Lancaster  County  was  in 
1948,  on  Mount  Johnson  Island,  near 
Peach  Bottom.  Unsuccessful  attempts 
continued  until  1954,  when  shooting 
and  pesticides  finally  caused  the  birds 
to  abandon  the  island.  There  is  cur- 
rently one  active  nest  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River  below  Conowingo  Dam,  in 
Harford  County,  Maryland.  That  pair 
has  raised  six  young  since  they  first  set 
up  residence  in  1986. 

There  are  two  opinions  as  to  what 
should  be  done  when  a pair  of  bald 
eagles  begins  nesting  in  a new  location. 
One  is  the  top  secret  approach.  Keep 
the  location  as  quiet  as  possible,  don’t 
tell  anybody  about  it,  and  hope  that  in 
this  way  the  birds  remain  undisturbed. 
This  approach  works  best  when  the 
nest  is  in  an  isolated,  inaccessible  area. 
The  other  approach  is  to  put  the  word 
out  and  tell  as  many  people  as  possible. 
When  the  public  is  fully  aware  of  a local 
nest  they  will  keep  an  eye  on  it  and 


help  ensure  no  harm  comes  its  way. 
This  is  the  option  that  was  quickly 
made  for  the  newly  discovered  nest  at 
Muddy  Run. 

The  pair  of  adult  bald  eagles  was 
seen  daily  in  the  vicinity  of  Muddy  Run 
Fisherman’s  Park.  The  birds  were  ob- 
served carrying  sticks  on  several  occa- 
sions during  the  following  month,  but 
apparently  had  not  made  any  headway 
in  actual  nest  construction.  Many  peo- 
ple took  advantage  of  the  mild  Febru- 
ary weather  to  look  for  the  eagles  at 
Muddy  Run,  and  there  were  few  disap- 
pointed customers.  In  addition  to  the 
pair  of  adults,  another  adult  and  at  least 
six  different  immatures  were  seen  in 
the  immediate  vicinity. 

Easy  to  Identify 

An  adult  bald  eagle  is  easy  to  identify 
because  of  its  conspicuous  white  head 
and  tail.  Immatures,  however,  are  large 
brown  and  white  mottled  birds.  In 
flight,  an  eagle’s  head  appears  almost  as 
long  as  its  tail,  unlike  the  red-tailed 
hawk,  which  has  a relatively  smaller 
head  and  is  much  smaller  overall.  Bald 
eagles  have  large,  broad,  flat  wings,  and 
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AFTER  CONSIDERING  at  least  three  other  options,  Game  Commission  officials  decided  to 
build  a platform  beneath  the  perched  eagle,  and  then  try  to  entice  it  to  the  platform  with 
food.  The  plan  worked,  and  the  eagle  quickly  regained  its  strength  and  soon  fledged. 


typically  flap  quite  slowly  when  they 
flap  at  all.  This  helps  to  separate  them 
from  the  vultures,  which  are  common 
along  the  lower  Susquehanna.  The 
immature  eagles  can  often  be  seen 
perched  on  transmission  towers,  in 
bare  trees,  or  on  rocks  in  the  middle  of 
the  river. 

Once  Again 

The  pair  was  once  again  observed 
carrying  sticks  to  the  island  in  front  of 
Fisherman’s  Park.  Stick  carrying  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks  into  February. 
At  that  time  a phone  call  came  from 
Bill  Knapp,  an  employee  of  the  Lancas- 
ter Newspaper.  Bill  and  his  son  had 
been  at  Susquehannock  State  Park  sev- 
eral days  earlier  and  found  what  they 
felt  certain  was  the  nest  on  Hennery 
Island.  It  was  not  difficult  to  confirm 
their  suspicions.  Both  adults  were  seen 
several  times  the  next  day,  bringing 
more  material  to  the  already  substantial 
structure  at  the  top  of  a white  pine. 

Now  that  there  was  an  actual  nest, 
immediate  action  was  taken  to  afford  it 
full  protection.  This  involved  close  co- 
ordination between  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, which  is  mandated  to  protect  all 


wildlife  of  the  state,  and  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company,  owner  of  Hennery 
Island  and  the  adjoining  Conowingo  is- 
lands. Phone  lines  buzzed,  maps  were 
marked,  and  memos  ran  up  and  down 
the  chains  of  command.  As  a result,  a 
quarter-mile  exclusion  zone  was  posted 
as  a restricted  area  around  the  nest, 
giving  the  Game  Commission,  the  Fish 
Commission  and  the  State  Police  the 
power  to  prosecute  anyone  entering  the 
area.  The  public,  by  the  way,  showed 
great  cooperation  in  giving  the  birds 
the  space  they  needed  to  do  their  job. 

The  next  activity  to  be  looked  for  was 
egg  laying.  Because  observers  could  not 
see  into  the  nest  itself,  an  adult  sitting 
tightly  in  an  incubating  position  on  the 
nest  would  indicate  that  eggs  were 
present.  This  was  first  observed  March 
16.  The  actual  number  of  eggs  could 
not  be  determined,  but  by  behavior 
alone  we  were  certain  incubation  was 
underway.  Bald  eagles  have  from  one 
to  three  eggs  in  a completed  clutch, 
and  incubation  normally  takes  about  35 
days. 

The  five-week  vigil  began  both  for 
the  adult  eagles  and  for  the  ever  in- 
creasing crowds  who  gathered  daily  at 
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Muddy  Run  Fisherman’s  Park  and  the 
overlook  at  Susquehannock  State  Park. 
During  that  time  the  birds  weathered 
several  storms,  high  winds,  and  an  oc- 
casional close  approach  by  an  unknow- 
ing boater.  They  continued  to  add 
sticks,  corn  stalks,  and  other  materials 
to  the  nest,  which  had  grown  to  five 
feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  three  feet  in 
depth. 

Ed  Gosnell,  the  area  wildlife  conser- 
vation officer,  had  calculated  the  hatch- 
ing date  as  April  19.  A few  days  after 
that  date  an  eagle  chick  was  clearly  visi- 
ble as  it  was  being  fed  by  its  parents. 
Fish  were  brought  to  the  nest  more  reg- 
ularly as  feeding  occurred  nearly  every 
30  minutes. 

Missing 

Tuesday,  June  20,  Muddy  Run  Recre- 
ation Park  staff  prepared  to  take  a 
group  of  teachers  to  the  overlook  to 
view  the  nest.  When  the  group  arrived 
at  the  Susquehannock  State  Park  over- 
look, the  Steffy’s,  a group  of  faithful 
eagle  watchers  from  Reading,  an- 
nounced that  the  eaglet  was  missing; 
the  nest  was  empty.  All  of  the  books 
stated  that  bald  eagles  fledge  when  10 
to  12  weeks  old.  The  Hennery  Island 
bird  was  not  yet  nine  weeks  of  age.  Had 
it  flown  a full  week  early?  Had  the 
hatching  date  been  miscalculated?  Or 
had  it  fallen  from  the  nest,  something 
fairly  common  among  young  birds? 

Phone  calls  went  out  to  the  Game 
Commission  to  alert  them  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  bird  was  found  — not  on  the 
ground  as  expected  — but  perched  on  a 
branch  about  20  feet  below  the  nest. 
It  appeared  healthy  and  alert,  so  Ed 
Gosnell  and  Deputy  Jim  Wingler  left 
the  island,  not  wanting  to  disturb  the 
young  eagle  any  further.  The  bird  was 
safe  for  the  moment.  The  situation 
would  be  assessed  and  plans  formu- 
lated as  to  what  actions  should  be 
taken. 

If  the  adults  would  feed  the  young 
eagle  on  its  new  perch,  there  was  no 
problem.  But  that  was  not  to  be.  The 
parents  appeared  unwilling  or  unable 
to  adjust  to  the  situation.  They  oeca- 


AS  A TRIBUTE  to  the  success  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s bald  eagle  recovery  efforts  and  the 
outstanding  cooperation  received  from 
groups  and  individuals  throughout  the 
state,  this  species  was  chosen  as  the  1990 
feature  in  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  This  year’s  embroidered  eagle 
patch  is  priced  at  $3,  delivered  (decals  of 
any  species  are  no  longer  offered.).  Order 
from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


sionally  brought  fish  to  the  nest,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  reach  their  way- 
ward youngster  on  the  branch  below. 

The  situation  was  now  totally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. There  were  several  options: 
put  it  back  in  the  nest;  take  it  to  a reha- 
bilitator  if  it  needed  medical  attention; 
or  place  it  in  a hacking  tower  north  of 
Harrisburg  with  other  young  eagles 
that  were  soon  to  be  transported  from 


Ed.  Note: 

Philadelphia  Electric  Company 
would  like  to  thank  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  Fish 
Commission,  the  Conowingo  Island 
cabin  owners,  the  Susquehanna 
State  Park  staff,  and  all  concerned 
individuals  who  kept  a close  watch 
on  the  eagles.  The  cooperation  of 
the  cabin  owners  was  essential  to  a 
successful  nesting,  and  they  gave 
their  support  without  question  and 
hesitation.  This  truly  was  an  effort 
in  “Working  Together  For  Wildlife.” 
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The  final  decision  was  an  ingenious 
combination  of  these  alternatives.  A 
plywood  platform  was  securely  fastened 


to  the  nest  tree,  four  feet  below  the 
perched  eagle.  Food  was  placed  on  the 
platform  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
entice  the  hungry  eagle  down  from  its 
perch. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  young 
eagle  descended  to  the  platform  and 
consumed  the  dead  rats  that  had  been 
provided.  Fish  were  then  placed  on  the 
platform  and  promptly  consumed.  The 
eaglet  regained  its  strength  quickly. 

During  the  next  few  days  it  made 
several  flights  from  the  platform,  each 
time  going  farther  up  the  island.  Each 
day  it  was  then  relocated  by  the  Game 
Commission,  returned  to  the  platform, 
and  given  more  food.  Finally,  on  Sun- 
day, it  could  not  be  found.  Monday  it 
was  seen  on  an  adjacent  island,  Tuesday 
even  farther  away.  It  was  seen  several 
times  during  the  next  few  weeks, 
mostly  at  the  nearby  Muddy  Run 
Pumped  Storage  Reservoir.  The  nesting 
was  a success.  The  young  eagle  had  be- 
come a free-flying  resident  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Valley. 


“JOINING  FORCES -The  Key  To  Wildfire 
Prevention”  is  the  1990  wildfire  prevention 
theme  of  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  Bureau  of  Forestry.  Smokey  the 
Bear  teaming  up  with  Sparky  the  Firedog,  a 
trademark  of  the  National  Fire  Prevention 
Association,  signifies  how  Bureau  of  For- 
estry personnel  are  teaming  up  with  local 
volunteer  fire  companies  to  supress  wild 
fires.  With  more  and  more  homes  being 
built  in  woodland  settings,  the  prevention 
and  quick  supression  of  wildfires  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  important. 
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No  Sport 

YORK  COUNTY—  Last  September 
we  cited  four  individuals  for  baiting 
doves.  They  had  spread  several  pounds 
of  wheat  over  a dirt  driveway,  and 
placed  a substantial  pile  and  even  a 
large  feeder  in  an  adjoining  field.  When 
one  of  the  defendants  was  asked  if  the 
doves  had  been  there  before  the  bait 
had  been  put  out,  he  replied  that  they 
had.  I suppose  I’ll  never  understand 
why  some  people  have  to  break  the  law 
just  to  feel  they’re  gaining  some  sort 
of  advantage  over  the  game  being 
hunted.  — WCO  G.  C.  Houghton, 
Emigsville. 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY—  When 
Deputy  Altomare  went  out  to  investi- 
gate the  report  of  a dead  deer,  he  found 
the  animal  in  an  isolated  area.  Rather 
than  move  it,  he  left  the  carcass  where 
it  lay  and  covered  it  with  lime.  A while 
later  a woman  found  the  deer  and  re- 
ported it  to  Deputy  Arentzen.  When  he 
arrived  she  showed  him  the  deer  but 
warned  him  not  to  get  close,  that  it  was 
covered  with  Lyme  disease. — WCO 
Richard  J.  Shire,  Philadelphia. 


Nothing  To  It 

POTTER  COUNTY—  I had  just  re- 
turned to  my  headquarters  after  releas- 
ing a nuisance  beaver  when  I received 
a report  from  Jerry  Barnett  that  some 
beavers  had  plugged  up  his  sluice.  I im- 
mediately grabbed  some  traps  and 
headed  for  his  home.  It  was  raining  cats 
and  dogs  when  I got  there,  and  I wasn’t 
too  thrilled  about  setting  traps  in  the 
rain.  When  I knocked  on  the  door 
Jerry’s  wife  Marcie  came  out  and 
started  joking  about  the  beavers.  After 
a little  while  it  dawned  on  me  that  they 
had  already  captured  the  critters.  They 
told  me  that  they  lowered  the  water,  so 
the  beavers  would  have  little  room  to 
swim  in,  and  then  just  reached  in  and 
grabbed  each  animal  by  its  tail,  and  put 
it  in  a barrel.  I gladly  took  the  barrels 
and  released  the  beavers  on  a nearby 
State  Game  Lands.  And  from  now  on, 
whenever  I receive  a nuisance  com- 
plaint, I’m  just  going  to  call  Jerry  and 
Marcie. — WCO  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 

Yea,  But 

WYOMING  COUNTY-  Last  summer 
postmaster  and  avid  sportsman  Ralph 
Anderson  found  one  of  60  quail  he  had 
released  earlier.  It  was  a male,  and  he 
found  it  sitting  on  15  eggs.  Ralph  found 
the  same  bird  23  days  later,  this  time 
with  13  poults.  It  sounds  to  me  that  this 
bird  was  into  role  reversal,  a definite 
quail  for  the  ’80s.  — WCO  William  Was- 
serman,  Tunkhannock. 

Potential  Problem 

LUZERNE  COUNTY- A gentleman 
from  the  Dallas  area  tells  me  that  on 
several  occasions  he’s  returned  home  at 
night  and  found  a bobcat  in  his  garage, 
helping  itself  to  some  cat  food.  — WCO 
Donald  R.  Burchell,  Dallas. 
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And  Common  Sense 

ERIE  COUNTY-  There  are  many 
brands  of  deer  alert  devices  on  the  mar- 
ket for  attaching  to  vehicles,  but  the 
most  effective  I’ve  found  are  sharp  eyes 
and  a horn.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  use 
them.  — WCO  Jack  Farster,  East 
Springfield. 

Not  All  Bad 

LYCOMING  COUNTY-  Last  July  I 
saw  an  osprey  catch  a fish  in  the  Loyal- 
sock,  almost  in  my  back  yard,  and  a few 
days  later  I learned  of  a family  of  river 
otters  just  several  miles  away.  Then,  to 
top  things  off,  I found  a nesting  barn 
owl  with  her  young  in  an  old  silo.  In 
these  days  of  oil  spills,  acid  rain,  ozone 
pollution  and  other  environmental  ills, 
it’s  refreshing  to  find  instances  where 
wildlife  is  still  hanging  on.  — WCO  Dan 
Marks,  Montoursville. 


BLAIR  COUNTY-  Deputy  Tom  Mc- 
Mann  reports  that  an  acquaintance  of 
his  is  such  an  avid  bowhunter  that  he 
won’t  wash  his  hunting  clothes  in  just 
any  laundry  detergent.  In  fact,  last  year 
he  insisted  that  his  wife  wash  his  hunt- 
ing outfit  in  apple  juice,  as  a means  of 
concealing  his  scent.  Well,  we  never 
did  find  out  if  the  juice  masked  his 
scent,  but  while  his  clothes  were  out 
hanging  on  the  line  they  attracted 
about  every  yellow  jacket  in  the 
county.  — WCO  Steve  Kleiner,  Altoona. 


SPORTS 

ADAMS  COUNTY—  Last  summer  I 
issued  a permit  to  a man  for  a deer 
killed  on  the  highway  — by  his  wife.  He 
teased  her  quite  a bit,  and  we  all  had  a 
pleasant  conversation.  A few  months 
later  they  again  had  dealings  with  the 
agency.  This  time  they  reported  two  in- 
dividuals who  were  shooting  at  ducks 
and  geese  behind  their  home,  out  of 
season.  The  quick  thinking  on  their 
part,  and  by  our  radio  dispatchers,  en- 
abled us  to  apprehend  the  culprits.  The 
SPORT  program  is  working  well.— 
WCO  Steven  M.  Spangler,  Aspers. 

Good  Natured 

CLARION  COUNTY-  After  settling 
a $200  fine  with  two  gentlemen  from 
Carwick  for  illegally  killing  a gray  fox, 
the  following  ad  appeared  in  the  local 
paper.  “Notice:  Carwick  Fox  Club  now 
forming.  Dues  — $200.  Contact  Fox 
Brothers,  Carwick.”  Also,  I was  in- 
formed that  because  I was  doing  the 
paperwork  and  collecting  the  monies, 
that  I was  to  be  the  honorary  secretary- 
treasurer. —WCO  David  E.  Beinhaur, 
Knox. 

Eleven  Hungry  Mouths 

BLDLORD  COUNTY—  The  Game 
and  Wildlife  allows  qualified  farmers  to 
kill  deer  for  crop  damage  and  retain 
one  at  a time  for  personal  consumption. 
In  July  I received  a report  from  such 
a farmer  that  he  had  taken  a deer.  A 
month  later  he  called  to  report  another 
deer,  and  two  weeks  after  that  he  re- 
ported keeping  two  more  to  eat.  Think- 
ing things  were  getting  out  of  hand,  I 
went  to  his  home,  fully  intending  to 
take  one  of  the  two  deer  and  reminding 
him  that  he’s  permitted  to  take  as  many 
deer  as  he  must,  but  that  he  may  keep 
only  one  at  a time.  As  soon  as  I arrived  I 
was  greeted  by  the  farmer,  his  wife  — 
and  their  nine  children.  At  that  point  I 
forgot  all  about  the  second  deer;  it 
probably  had  already  been  eaten  any- 
way.—WCO  David  R.  Koppenhaver, 
Everett. 
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More  Good  Reasons 

GREENE  COUNTY— In  the  July  is- 
sue last  year  was  a very  good  article  by 
Larry  Iampeitro  titled  “Weeds  for 
Wildlife.”  In  it  Larry  said,  “If  you  own  or 
are  responsible  for  a large  tract  of  mani- 
cured lawn,  why  not  save  yourself  some 
time  and  money  by  leaving  an  acre  or 
two  in  weeds?”  By  following  the  news- 
paper articles  by  my  neighboring  offi- 
cer, Charlie  May,  in  the  Connellsville 
Courier,  I’ve  seen  that  Charlie  imple- 
mented the  same  program  years  ago, 
but  for  different  reasons.  “My  wife  Patty 
mows  the  grass,”  he  writes,  or  “the  lawn 
mower’s  broke,”  “I  have  to  do  some 
scouting  for  archery  season,”  “It’s  spring 
turkey  season,”  etc.  For  whatever  rea- 
son, Charlie  has  an  abundance  of  wild- 
life around  his  home  for  his  family  to 
enjoy.  — WCO  R.S.  Ansell,  Rogersville. 

Motherly  Love 

LUZERNE  COUNTY- After  receiv- 
ing a radio  message  from  our  region  of- 
fice about  an  injured  bear,  Deputy  Pete 
Knelly  and  I arrived  at  the  home  of  the 
caller  and  heard  an  animal  moaning 
very  pathetically.  Not  particularly  anx- 
ious to  track  an  injured  bruin,  Pete  and 
I got  back  in  the  car  and  drove  closer  to 
the  sounds.  We  soon  found  the  prob- 
lem, a newly  weaned  calf  inside  a barn 
with  mom  outside  mooing  loudly.— 
WCO  Robert  W.  Nolf,  Conyngham. 

Grisly  Sight 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY- Jack  Miller, 
Millersburg,  spent  a September  day  at 
Middle  Creek,  filming  waterfowl  and 
other  wildlife.  As  he  was  filming  some 
puddle  ducks  in  one  of  the  smaller 
ponds  near  the  visitors  center,  he  no- 
ticed a drake  mallard  that  seemed  un- 
able to  get  its  head  out  of  the  water. 
When  he  looked  closer  Jack  saw  that  a 
large  snapping  turtle  had  a hold  of  the 
duck’s  neck  and  was  in  the  process  of 
drowning  it.  The  whole  struggle  lasted 
nearly  20  minutes  before  the  hapless 
duck  succumbed. — WCO  S.R.  Bills, 
Halifax. 


McKEAN  COUNTY-  Low  fur  prices 
have  reduced  trapping  pressure,  and 
as  a result,  red  foxes  are  being  seen 
throughout  my  district.  Without  the 
harvests  of  man,  nature  is  controlling 
the  population  with  mange.  Before  the 
summer  was  over  I had  seen  or  learned 
of  more  than  a dozen  foxes  infested 
with  mange,  and  it  seemed  everybody 
had  a raccoon  in  his  garbage  can  or  on 
his  back  porch.  I just  hope  disease 
doesn’t  start  to  lower  their  population, 
too.  Compared  to  mange,  rabies,  dis- 
temper, and  being  wasted  on  the  high- 
ways, hunting  and  trapping  is  much  less 
harmful  to  furbearers.  — WCO  John  P. 
Dzemyan,  Smethport. 

Hey,  Bud 

YORK  COUNTY-  Deer  are  so  plenti- 
ful here,  says  a local  farmer,  that  while 
he  was  picking  corn  in  one  end  of  his 
field  deer  were  at  the  other  end,  giving 
him  nasty  looks  for  taking  “their” 
corn.  — WCO  Robert  L.  Yeakel,  Red 
Lion. 

Optimist 

BRADEORD  COUNTY- A while 
back  County  Treasurer  Nancy  Schrader 
went  to  her  car  parked  outside  the 
courthouse  and  discovered  that  a squir- 
rel had  gotten  inside  and  eaten  half  a 
loaf  of  Italian  bread.  Nancy  simply 
opened  the  door  and  let  the  squirrel  go, 
and  she  wasn’t  the  least  bit  angry.  I 
guess  she’s  of  the  philosophy  that  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  none. — WCO  Wil- 
liam A.  Bower,  Troy. 
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BEAVER  COUNTY-  After  investigat- 
ing a complaint  about  a beaver  flooding 
a person’s  yard,  I decided  to  remove  the 
dam  in  hopes  the  beaver  would  move 
on.  When  I returned  to  do  so  I took 
along  my  golden  retriever  Max  for  some 
companionship.  After  breaking  apart 
the  dam  a movement  in  the  water 
caught  my  eye.  It  was  the  beaver,  swim- 
ming towards  the  dam,  carrying  a large 
branch  in  its  mouth.  And  following 
right  behind  was  Max,  also  with  a 
branch  in  his  mouth.  Believe  me,  that’s 
the  last  time  Max  is  going  to  help  with 
any  beaver  problems.  — WCO  K.A.  Fa- 
lasco,  Beaver  Falls. 

Or  Your  Hunting  Clothes 

On  the  opening  day  of  spring  gobbler 
season,  well  before  daylight,  I heard 
three  rapid  shots  from  at  least  a mile 
away.  I suspect  a person  had  flushed 
some  birds  and  shot  at  the  sounds.  On 
the  other  hand,  Harold  Van  Druff, 
Kirby,  told  me  of  a hunter  on  his  prop- 
erty who,  at  the  break  of  dawn,  found 
himself  surrounded  by  roosting  turkeys, 
including  a gobbler  well  within  shotgun 
range.  The  hunter  didn’t  shoot,  though, 
because  he  hadn’t  called  the  bird  in. 
Later  in  the  day,  though,  he  did  bag  a 
jake.  I certainly  respect  his  sportsman- 
ship, and  as  for  the  slob  who  did  the 
early  shooting,  may  the  fleas  of  a thou- 
sand camels  invade  your  tent  — LMO 
B.B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 


Ready  To  Fly? 

LANCASTER  COUNTY-  For  a Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  display, 
Deputy  Louis  Grable  built  an  eagle 
nest  at  the  Park  City  Mall  in  Lancaster, 
in  recognition  of  the  successful  nesting 
of  a pair  of  bald  eagles  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna here  last  summer.  When 
asked  how  he  was  able  to  construct 
such  an  excellent  reproduction,  Lou  re- 
plied that  to  get  the  necessary  creative 
inspiration  he  ate  nothing  but  raw  fish 
for  three  days  before  building  the  nest. 
The  diet  of  raw  fish  worked  so  well  that 
Lou  even  looks  like  an  eagle;  he  has  the 
bald  head  to  prove  it.  — WCO  Dennis  L. 
Neideigh,  Salunga. 


Good  Example 

A group  of  us  went  to  SGL  66  for  an 
outing,  and  while  we  were  picking  ber- 
ries my  daughter  asked  the  person  next 
to  her  why  she  wasn’t  picking  all  the 
fruits.  The  individual  replied  that  she 
was  leaving  plenty  behind  for  wildlife. 
By  the  end  of  the  day  my  daughter  had 
fewer  berries  than  most,  but,  as  she 
said  as  we  were  leaving,  “Well,  Dad,  we 
left  plenty  of  berries  for  the  animals.” 
My  daughter  learned  a valuable  lesson 
that  day,  and  we  need  more  people  to 
help  teach  conservation  to  the  younger 
citizens  of  our  commonwealth.  — LMO 
Eugene  R.  Weiner,  Cambra. 


Hunger 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-  Meadow 
voles  are  an  important  food  source  for 
foxes,  weasels,  hawks  and  owls.  Last 
fall  I learned  of  another  predator  of 
meadow  voles.  My  wife  and  I watched  a 
great  blue  heron,  a bird  normally  found 
wading  in  shallow  water,  stalking  in  a 
hay  field.  We  watched  the  heron  catch 
a vole  and,  after  a few  seconds,  swallow 
it  whole.  Although  this  isn’t  that  un- 
usual, I can’t  help  but  wonder  how  a 
creature  designed  for  fishing  learns 
such  behavior. — WCO  Steve  Hower, 
Tremont. 
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By  The  Dozen 

CENTRE  COUNTY-The  State  Col- 
lege area  is  often  referred  to  as  “Happy 
Valley,”  and  if  happiness  is  enjoying 
wildlife,  the  name  was  most  appropriate 
last  summer.  Resident  wildlife  fanciers 
in  the  Park  Forest-Circleville  area  were 
“blessed”  with  almost  nightly  visits  by 
three  momma  hears  and  their  nine 
cubs.  — WCO  Joe  Wiker,  State  College. 

Sincere  Teachers 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY-  After 
spending  three  days  at  a Project  Wild 
workshop  with  22  teachers  from  this, 
Greene  and  Fayette  counties,  I must 
say  that  I was  pleasantly  surprised  and 
very  pleased  with  their  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm in  learning  about  the  exciting 
and  effective  ways  to  teach  students 
about  wildlife  and  the  environment.  To 
all  those  involved  with  Project  Wild, 
keep  up  the  good  work. — WCO  R.M. 
Hough,  Washington. 
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Side  Effects 

UNION  COUNTY—  Marg  and  Ed 
Lays,  Weikert,  give  flea  pills  to  their 
dog  every  other  day  or  so,  and  Marg 
takes  vitamin  pills.  As  you’ve  probably 
guessed,  one  day  the  pills  got  mixed  up. 
Marg  reports  that  since  her  goof,  gnats 
and  mosquitoes  don’t  bother  her  as 
much,  and  that  she’s  had  no  flea  bites  at 
all.  She  doesn’t  recommend  the  treat- 
ment, though,  because  now  instead  of 
boiling  her  soup  bones,  she’s  burying 
them.  — WCO  Bernie  Schmader,  Mil- 
mont. 


Old  Timer 

Last  September  I snared  a bear  that 
was  damaging  a field  of  corn  owned  by 
George  Swanson,  Toby.  She  weighed 
about  185  pounds  and  had  two  ear  tags, 
indicating  she  had  been  trapped  before. 
I got  to  checking  and  discovered  that 
she  had  been  caught  — in  a corn  field  — 
by  Gary  Wakefield,  the  first  person  to 
immobilize  bears  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
October  1967.  At  that  time  the  bear 
weighed  152  pounds,  meaning  she  was 
at  least  one  year  10  months  of  age,  mak- 
ing her  now  at  least  24  years  of  age.  She 
was  the  most  docile  bear  I’ve  ever  seen, 
and  now  I know  why.  — Wildlife  Techni- 
cian Rawley  Cogan,  Benezette. 

Asking  For  Trouble 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY-  It  was  about 
midnight  on  a cool  summer  night  when 
the  prison  alarms  sounded  in  Cresson. 
The  first  thoughts,  of  course,  was  that 
th  ere  had  been  a breakout,  but  it 
turned  out  a bear  had  broken  in.  The 
150-pound  bruin  had  scaled  two  fences 
and  headed  for  the  chow  hall.  When 
Deputies  Philip  Andraychak  and 
Wayne  Ellenberger  and  I arrived  we 
found  the  bear  resting  comfortably  in 
a small  tree,  licking  his  fence  wounds. 
While  we  were  waiting  for  a State 
Police  trooper  to  help  us  enter  the 
prison  complex,  the  bear  decided  to 
make  a run  for  it.  He  went  back  over 
the  fences  and  disappeared  in  the 
night.  I just  hope  none  of  the  inmates 
were  watching  his  maneuvers.  — WCO 
Douglas  C.  Carney,  Johnstown. 
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Hunter  Input  Sought  on 


Future  Bear  Seasons 


AT  THEIR  FALL  meeting  in  Harris- 
iVburg,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission announced  that  input  from 
constituent  sportsmen  will  be  actively 
sought  in  connection  with  possible  fu- 
ture changes  in  bear  hunting  seasons 
and  regulations.  During  the  next  12 
months,  the  agency  will  widely  circu- 
late through  GAME  NEWS,  news  re- 
leases and  special  brochures,  six  bear 
management  options  each  designed  to 
produce  an  annual  bear  harvest  of  1500 
bruins. 

“Among  several  options  are  the  estab- 
lishment of  bear  management  areas, 

WILLIAM  LAUER,  Oil  City,  dropped  this  436- 
pound  (field-dressed)  bruin  in  Jefferson 
County.  The  trophy  skull  measured  19-6. 
Bear  hunting  options  may  change  in  com- 
ing years,  and  the  agency  is  soliciting  input 
from  hunters  to  find  out  what  they  would 
like. 


longer  seasons,  and  special  archery 
hunts  — some  offering  more  days  afield 
coupled  to  additional  hunting  and  rec- 
reational opportunities,”  noted  Dale 
Sheffer,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Wild- 
life Management.  “One  option,  of 
course,  is  to  simply  allocate  93,000 
licenses  a year  and  set  the  bear  season 
for  the  three  days  preceding  Thanks- 
giving, essentially  like  what’s  been 
done  in  the  past  several  years. 

Over  the  next  two  months  the  Com- 
mission will  hold  several  public  meet- 
ings and  invite  hunters  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  what  options 
they  like  best.  Meeting  dates  and  loca- 
tions known  at  press  time  are  as  fol- 
lows: Northwest  Region,  January  30,  at 
a location  yet  to  be  announced  (watch 
local  newspapers  or  call  the  region  of- 
fice at  1-800-533-6764);  Southwest  Re- 
gion, January  31,  National  Guard  Ar- 
mory, 358  West  Main  St.,  Ligonier; 
Northeentral  Region,  February  1,  Lock 
Haven  State  University,  Hall  of  Flags 
Auditorium,  Lock  Haven;  Southcentral 
Region,  February  13,  Mifflin  County 
Court  House,  20  North  Wayne  St., 
Lewistown;  Northeast  Region,  Febru- 
ary 13,  Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre  Cam- 
pus, Building  5101,  Lake  Lehman; 
Southeast  Region,  February  15,  Visitor 
Center,  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area,  Newmanstown. 


Furthermore,  the  bear  management 
options  will  be  published  in  next 
month’s  GAME  NEWS,  at  which  time 
input  may  be  submitted  in  writing. 

“Based  on  public  input,  current  bio- 
logical data,  and  other  considerations 
which  may  surface  in  the  meantime,” 


said  Sheffer,  “the  commissioners  will 
decide  at  their  October  1990  meeting 
the  course  and  direction  the  1991  and 
subsequent  bear  seasons  will  take. 
Additional  information  on  the  proposed 
bear  hunting  options  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. 


State  Game  Land 
Holdings  Increase 


In  a notable  major  action,  the  Com- 
mission authorized  P & N Coal  Com- 
pany of  Punxsutawney  to  mine  coal 
from  50  acres  of  Commission  property 
in  Jefferson  County— in  exchange  for 
2386  acres,  which  will  become  new 
game  lands. 

“Coal  royalties,  coupled  to  new  hold- 
ings P & N will  convey  to,  or  purchase 
for,  the  Commission,  are  valued  at  well 
over  a million  dollars,”  noted  Jacob 
Sitlinger,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  “We’ve  been  nego- 
tiating with  P & N for  a long  time,  and 
feel  this  land  lease-coal  exchange  is  a 
tremendously  important  and  valuable 
acquisition  for  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men.” 

The  new  State  Game  Lands  include 
desirable  elk  habitat  on  Winslow  Hill 
near  Benezette  in  Elk  County;  a 975- 
acre  tract  adjacent  State  Game  Lands 
166  (the  Beaver  Dams)  between  Hunt- 
ingdon and  Hollidaysburg  in  Blair 
County;  and  an  extension  to  State 
Game  Lands  43  near  French  Creek 
State  Park  in  Chester  County.  The 
Commission  also  purchased  1426  acres 
in  Cambria,  Wayne  and  Cumberland 
counties  at  a cost  of  slightly  over 
$500,000. 

In  other  action,  the  Commission 
confirmed  the  promotion  and  appoint- 
ment of  Michael  W.  Schmit  as  the  new 
Northwest  Regional  Director  with 
headquarters  at  Franklin.  Currently  a 
resident  of  Fleetwood,  Schmit  has  been 
Information  and  Education  Supervisor 
for  the  Southeast  Region  at  Reading 
since  1983.  Prior  to  his  promotion  to 
I & E supervisor,  he  served  seven  years 


MICHAEL  W.  SCHMIT  was  recently  pro- 
moted from  his  position  as  Information  and 
Education  Supervisor  in  the  Southeast  Re- 
gion to  replace  Jack  Lavery  as  director  of 
the  agency’s  Northwest  Region.  A graduate 
of  the  16th  class  from  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation,  Schmit  served 
seven  years  as  a wildlife  conservation  offi- 
cer in  Berks  County. 

as  a wildlife  conservation  officer  in 
lower  Berks  County.  Schmit  attended 
Brown  University  and  is  a 1976  grad- 
uate of  the  Game  Commission’s  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation.  He  suc- 
ceeds Jack  Lavery,  who  retired  last 
month  following  a distinguished  30- 
year  career  with  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. 
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Wolz  Succeeds  Greenlee 


ROGER  J.  WOLZ,  Meadville,  a real  estate 
agent  and  retired  hospital  administrator 
with  strong  ties  to  conservation  was  re- 
cently appointed  to  the  Commission,  re- 
placing Thomas  P.  Greenlee,  a business- 
man from  Tionesta  who  served  on  the 
Commission  since  1982. 

Interestingly,  Wolz  is  the  first  graduate  of 
the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  to 
be  appointed  to  the  Commission.  He  was 
a member  of  the  8th  class  and  for  eleven 
years  served  as  a district  game  protector  in 
Erie  and  Mercer  Counties  and  also  as  assis- 
tant superintendent  of  the  agency’s  training 
school. 

Following  his  career  with  the  agency, 
Wolz  worked  as  a hospital  administrator  in 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

Wolz  belongs  to  several  sportsmen’s 
clubs  and  conservation  organizations,  and 
his  hobbies  include  gardening,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  raising  and  training  Labrador 
retrievers  and  German  shorthaired 
pointers. 


WCO  RICKY  HIXSON,  left,  Westmoreland  County,  WCO  Joe  Carlos,  Cameron  County,  WCO 
Dale  Hockenberry,  Butler  County,  Skip  Littwin,  Chief  of  the  Support  Services  Division,  and 
WCO  Chet  Cinamella,  Lackwanna  County  represented  the  Game  Commission  at  the  Na- 
tional Police  Shooting  Championships  held  in  Jackson,  Mississippi  last  fall  in  which  close 
to  100  teams  from  all  over  the  country  and  several  foreign  countries  participated.  In  addi- 
tion to  garnering  third  place  in  the  Conservation  Officer  Team  Category,  scoring  2315  out  of 
a possible  2400,  members  of  the  team  also  came  home  with  several  individual  awards. 


Jackson  Police  Department 
WELCOMES 

THE  NATIONAL.  POLICE 
SHOOTING  CHAMPIONSHIP 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Retirees 


Robert  L.  Stewart 
Labor  Foreman 
Hilliards 

2-16-56-1-18-89 


Roy  T.  Brechbiel 
Equipment  Operator 
Mapleton  Depot 
1964-1988 


Richard  M.  Wright 
Budget  Analyst 
Elliotsburg 
3-22-65-3-31-89 


Samuel  LaRosa 
Semi-Skilled  Laborer 
Seward 
11-77-7-89 

Harry  L.  Ringler 
Labor  Foreman 
Boynton 
9-65-6-89 


In  addition  to  those  pictured,  the  fol- 
lowing employees  also  retired  in 
1988:  Edward  Gdosky,  WCO,  Luzerne 
County,  Dallas,  6-56-3-89;  Robert  A. 
Greenwald,  Semi-Skilled  Laborer, 
Schnecksville,  2-11-69  — 12-22-89; 
C.D.  Hipchen,  Labor  Foreman,  Hazel 
Hurst,  1960-1989;  Robert  S.  Krizan, 
Semi-Skilled  Laborer,  Ligonier,  7-7- 
70-8-4-89;  Jack  M.  Lavery,  Regional 
Director,  Franklin,  5-15-59  — 9-15-89; 
Charles  K.  Mertz,  Semi-Skilled  La- 
borer, Orwigsville,  12-23-64-12-22- 
89;  Harry  T.  Nolf,  Assistant  Bureau 
Director,  Duncannon,  3-26-62  — 
12-23-88;  Thomas  M.  Pittenger,  Semi- 
Skilled  Laborer,  Williamsport,  7-25- 
66-3-31-89;  Charles  Strouphar,  Mid- 
dle Creek  Waterfowl  Management 
Assistant,  Newmanstown,  12-55  — 
9-89;  Larry  L.  Welshans,  Semi-Skilled 
Laborer;  Jersey  Shore,  8-30-70  — 7-7- 
89 


Harry  E.  Merz 
Regional  l&E  Supervise 
Jersey  Shore 
6-59-6-89 

Gerard  Wendt 
Assistant  Bureau  Direcl 
Harrisburg 
3-26-62-4-28-89 


Game  Commission  Pubiications  & Items 

Quantity  Books  Price 

THE  SHOOTER’S  CORNER,  by  Don  Lewis $ 15.00 

BIRDS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  James  & Lillian  Wakeley $ 10.00 

THE  WINGLESS  CROW,  by  Charles  Fergus $ 10.00 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIG  GAME  RECORDS,  1965-1986  $ 10.00 

MAMMALS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  et  al  $ 4,00 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith $ 4.00 

PENNSYLVANIA  WILD  GAME  COOKBOOK $ 4.00 

DUCKS  AT  A DISTANCE $ 1.00 

WOODLANDS  AND  WILDLIFE $ 2.00 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  MANUAL,  by  Paul  Failor $ 3.00 

WOODWORKING  FOR  WILDLIFE $ 3.00 

Working  Together  For  Wildlife 

1990  ART  PRINT  “Coming  Home’’ $125.00 

1989  ART  PRINT  “Last  Glance" $125.00 

1988  ART  PRINT  “Snowy  Egret”  $125.00 

1987  ART  PRINT  “Autumn  Challenge" $125.00 

1986  ART  PRINT  “Country  Lane  Kestrel”  $125.00 

1990  BALD  EAGLE  PATCH $ 3.00 

1989  WHITETAIL  DEER  PATCH $ 3.00 

1988  SNOWY  EGRET  PATCH $ 3.00 

1987  ELK  PATCH $ 3.00 

1986  KESTREL  PATCH $ 3.00 

1985  BOBCAT  PATCH $ 3.00 

1984  BLUEBIRD  PATCH $ 3.00 

1981  FLYING  SQUIRREL  PATCH $ 3.00 

Wildlife  Management  Areas 

PYMATUNING  WATERFOWL  PATCH $ 2.00 

MIDDLE  CREEK  PATCH $ 2.00 

Pennsylvania  Bird  and  Mammal  Charts 

Set  #1  (4  charts)  20"  x 30"  $ 4.00 

Set  #2  (4  charts)  20"  x 30"  $ 4.00 

Set  #3  (8  charts)  1 1"  x 14"  $ 4.00 

GAME  NEWS  Cover  Prints  (4  by  Ned  Smith)  1 1"  x 14" $ 4.00 

State  Symbols  Chart  20"  x 30"  (Deer,  Grouse,  Hemlock,  Laurel) $ 2.00 

Sport  Items 

Bronze  SPORT  Tie-Tac/Lapel  Pin  $ 3.50 

SPORT  Patch $ 1.00 

SPORT  Hat  (One  Size  Fits  All) $ 4.00 

Fluorescent  Orange  Safety  Alert  Band  $ 3.00 

GAME  NEWS  Binder  (Holds  12  Issues) $ 5.00 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamps  (Voluntary) 

1989  Waterfowl  Management  Duck  Stamp  $ 5.50 

1988  Waterfowl  Management  Duck  Stamp $ 5.50 

Mail  orders  along  with  remittance  (do  not  send  cash)  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept. 
AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to: 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  U.S.  currency  only. 
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The  Final  Fifteen 


I ROLL  BACK  my  jacket  cuff  and  take 
a peek.  Fifteen  minutes  to  go.  My 
watch  says  there  are  15  minutes  left  in 
the  final  day  of  the  final  deer  season  of 
the  year.  Just  15  more  minutes  to  fill  my 
tag.  Fifteen  minutes,  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  nine  hundred  seconds,  and  my 
deer  hunting  for  this  year  will  be  over. 

It  seems  strange  at  this  time  of  year, 
the  snow  a foot  deep,  icicles  every- 
where, to  be  sitting  on  a log  with  my 
back  against  a tree,  holding  my  bow  and 
arrow.  The  last  time  I did  this  was  Octo- 
ber. It  was  warm,  the  leaves  were  lit 
with  color,  and  my  deer  hunting  was 
full  of  promise. 

Now  I’m  at  the  end.  It’s  not  a bitter 
end,  though  my  tag  is  still  on  my 
license.  There  are  15  minutes  to  go,  and 
I’ve  hunted  enough  to  know  that  that  is 
plenty  of  time  to  take  a deer. 

I’ve  chosen  a good  stand  from  which 
to  see  the  season  out.  I’m  screened  by 
laurel,  and  the  hemlock  I’m  leaning 
against  hides  me  with  darkness.  There’s 
a deer  trail  out  front,  deeply  pock- 
marked by  hooves.  The  animals  have 
been  moving  from  the  thicket  above  me 
into  the  edge  of  the  cornfield  to  feed.  I 
believe  anything  can  happen  in  these 
last  few  minutes,  but  I don’t  know  if  it 
will. 

This  is  almost  exactly  where  I started 
my  deer  hunting  for  the  season.  Then, 
like  today,  I carried  a bow,  but  I was  ten 
feet  up.  As  I stood  in  my  tree  stand  near 
my  farmer  friend’s  field,  I was  confident 
it  would  be  a short  deer  season  in  Penn- 
sylvania. I felt  almost  sorry  for  that.  I 
wanted  to  take  a deer  opening  day  with 
the  bow,  but  I also  wanted  my  hunting 
to  last  longer.  However,  I didn’t  expect 
it  to  last  quite  this  long. 

Archery  season  came  and  went  with- 
out me  getting  a deer.  The  autumn  days 
deepened  with  chill.  Not  far  from 
where  I sit  now,  my  arrow  missed  a fat 
four-point.  I’ve  replayed  the  shot  scores 
of  times  in  my  mind,  and  I still  can’t 
come  up  with  an  answer.  Did  I pull  the 


IF  I didn’t  get  the  shot,  or  if  I missed,  well, 
that’s  hunting,  that’s  part  of  the  experience. 
No  one  sard  it  would  be  easy,  but  no  one 
said  it  wouldn’t  be  interesting,  either. 

shot,  did  he  jump  at  the  last  second? 
Whatever,  I had  a broadhead  to  dig  out 
of  the  hillside,  and  the  deer  left  wiser. 

There  were  plenty  of  sunsets  in 
October,  but  today  is  overcast.  It’s  diffi- 
cult to  tell  how  much  time  is  passing.  1 
roll  my  cuff  again  and  check  my  watch. 
Ten  more  minutes  to  go.  I took  the  trou- 
ble to  be  here  on  this  last  day  of  last 
days,  so  I might  as  well  stay  until  the 
last  minute,  the  last  second  of  legal 
time. 

I scuff  the  snow  with  my  boot  tip.  My 
toes  are  chilled.  There  wasn’t  any  snow 


Another 

View.. 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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opening  day  of  buck  season.  Though 
archery  season  was  a bust,  I wasn’t  un- 
happy to  be  in  the  woods  for  the  first  of 
antlered  deer.  There’s  an  excitement  to 
that  moment  in  Pennsylvania  that  isn’t 
equaled  in  any  other  state. 

Buck  season  is  as  much  a social  phe- 
nomenon as  anything.  Which  is  why  I 
saw  the  season  in  elsewhere,  not  here. 
A group  of  friends  talked  me  into  going 
to  their  camp  in  the  mountains.  I liked 
the  thought  of  reliving  what  hunting 
was  like  in  the  “old  days,”  when  a 
hunter  had  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  the 
big  woods  to  get  a deer. 

I remember  opening  day  of  buck  dis- 
tinctly. At  the  first  gun,  I felt  a rush  of 
new  confidence.  This  would  be  my  year. 
The  beginning  shots,  though,  were  far 
away,  over  the  ridge.  The  next  few  vol- 
leys weren’t  any  closer.  I didn’t  dare 
watch  the  time.  All  senses  were  needed 
to  look  for  deer. 

Whenever  a hunter  picks  a stand, 
there’s  a best  side  from  which  to  shoot, 
and  a worst.  Naturally,  my  deer  came 
from  the  worst.  I heard  the  noise  be- 
hind me  and  had  to  turn  completely 
around.  When  I did,  I saw  just  a 
glimpse  of  brown  rump,  white  tail,  and 
tan  rack  disappearing.  I didn’t  know  it 
then,  but  that  was  my  one  and  only 
chance  of  the  season  flagging  me  a 
mocking  good-bye. 

Several  of  my  buddies  took  deer  at 
camp,  and  though  I was  glad  for  them, 
there  was  something  else.  I was  jealous. 
It  wasn’t  that  I wished  I’d  have  gotten 
the  deer  instead  of  them,  but  that  I 
wanted  one,  too.  I was  hunting  as  hard 
as  I could,  but  someone  else  always  got 
the  deer.  When  would  it  be  my  turn? 

Now  is  another  season,  and  there’s  a 
new  noise.  It’s  not  a deer,  not  unless 
they’ve  learned  to  climb  trees.  A red 
squirrel,  miffed  at  my  presence,  is 
scolding  me  from  the  top  of  the  hem- 
lock. I hunker  down  in  my  seat  and  try 
to  look  inconspicuous.  Five  minutes  to 
go- 

The  two  weeks  of  buck  season  went 
quickly.  I had  fresh  hope  for  “doe”  sea- 


son. It  seemed  all  my  friends  were  talk- 
ing about  how  they  got  “their”  buck.  I, 
at  least,  was  sure  I’d  get  “my”  deer.  I’d 
seen  so  many  does  in  the  previous 
weeks,  I felt  I couldn’t  fail. 

But  deer  hunting  humbles  you.  I was 
always  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong 
time,  or  playing  the  wrong  hunch. 
When  things  go  badly,  you  begin  to 
doubt  you  know  anything  about  the 
sport,  no  matter  how  many  years  you’ve 
hunted,  no  matter  how  many  deer 
you’ve  tagged.  It’s  easy  to  be  confident 
when  you’re  successful.  I felt  I was 
learning  the  sport  all  over,  and  the  deer 
were  tough  teachers. 

The  days  of  “doe”  season  passed  away, 
like  this  last  minute  will.  There  was  still 
late  deer  season,  with  my  bow,  for  one 
more  try.  But  when  the  final  opening 
day  came,  I found  myself  with  a new 
attitude.  I was  not  so  pressured,  not  so 
driven,  to  fill  that  tag. 

I realized  I didn’t  regret  the  long  sea- 
son. It  wasn’t  as  if  I hadn’t  enjoyed  every 
second,  every  minute,  hour  and  day  of 
the  past  few  months.  Sure,  there’d  been 
frustration.  But  if  there  is  one  thing  the 
season  taught  me,  it  is  not  to  second 
guess.  A hunter’s  got  to  believe  that 
what  he  or  she  did  at  the  moment  was 
truly  the  best,  under  the  circum- 
stances. You  can’t  go  back.  All  you  can 
do  is  believe  in  yourself  and  try  again. 

If  I didn’t  get  the  shot,  or  if  I missed, 
well,  that  was  what  happened.  That’s 
life,  that’s  hunting,  that’s  part  ol  the  ex- 
perience. No  one  said  it  would  be  easy, 
but  no  one  said  it  wouldn’t  be  interest- 
ing, either. 

To  some  people,  I didn’t  have  a good 
deer  hunting  season.  They’re  wrong.  As 
the  second  hand  sweeps  toward  the 
end,  I know  it  was  a great  season,  and  I 
was  a winner.  I didn’t  get  a deer,  but  I 
got  more  hunting  time  than  any  of 

them.  I’m  out  here  right  now,  in  these 
last  moments,  seeing  the  season  to  its 
close,  still  hunting,  still  doing  what  I 
enjoy  best.  I know  there  will  always  be 
a next  year.  Perhaps  I won’t  be  so  lucky 

then. 
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Let’s  Hear  It  For  ’Possums 


IT’S  FAIRLY  certain  the  lowly  opossum 
will  never  be  considered  anyone’s  most 
lovable  animal.  The  pointed  face  and 
beady  eyes,  the  flimsy  hairless  ears  and 
long,  scaley  tail  make  the  opossum  look 
like  a fat  gray  rat. 

The  opossum’s  fur  is  not  the  dense  win- 
ter pelt  found  on  other  furbearers.  It’s 
covered  with  long  variously  colored  guard 
hairs  that  give  the  animal  a scruffy,  un- 
kempt appearance.  The  fur  is  not  valu- 
able, but  so  many  are  collected  and  sold 
that  the  total  value  is  significant. 

Even  young  opossums  fail  to  produce 
the  same  reaction  as  other  wild  mammal 
babies.  Rounded  heads,  short  snouts 
and  big,  dark  eyes  of  young  cubs,  fawns 
or  raccoons  make  us  think  they  are  cute 
and  cuddly.  But  baby  opossums?  If  they 
are  ever  “cute”  it’s  due  more  to  their 
homeliness  than  to  our  definition  of 
beauty. 

The  opossum  simply  exists.  We  know 
it’s  out  there.  We  see  it  occasionally  on 
its  nocturnal  rambles  and  far  more  fre- 
quently as  a dead  carcass  along  the  side 
of  the  road.  But  we  reserve  few  super- 
latives for  this  “Rodney  Dangerfield”  of 
Pennsylvania  wildlife.  It  is  not  fast,  grace- 
ful, aggressive,  elusive,  colorful  or  agile. 
But  it  is  the  ultimate  survivor. 

A Tough  Survivor 

Opossums  are  the  only  marsupials  on 
the  North  American  continent.  Mention 
pouched  mammals  and  most  folks  think 
of  Australia  where  so  many  marsupials 
occur.  Surprisingly,  the  ancient  origin  of 


marsupials  was  probably  in  what  is  now 
South  America.  Fossil  evidence  points  to 
large  numbers  of  marsupials  throughout 
the  Americas,  and  it  is  believed  the  Aus- 
tralian marsupials  evolved  from  this 
ancestral  stock  when  the  Australian,  Ant- 
arctican  and  South  American  land- 
masses  were  in  contact.  Most  South 
American  marsupials  have  become  ex- 
tinct while  the  Australian  families  flour- 
ished. 

Early  opossums,  almost  identical  to 
today’s  animal,  wandered  among  the  di- 
nosaurs of  the  Cretaceous  period  about 
90  million  years  ago.  They  roamed 
through  North  America,  were  extirpated 
and  again,  within  the  last  million  years 
or  so,  invaded  north  through  Central 
America. 

The  opossum’s  spread  through  Penn- 
sylvania since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury has  been  well  documented.  Moving 
from  strongholds  in  the  most  southern 
counties  in  the  early  1900s,  the  opossum 
is  now  found  throughout  the  state,  into 
New  York  and  southern  Canada.  It  is  the 
most  northern  marsupial  in  the  world, 
and  only  its  adaptability  and  opportunis- 
tic feeding  behavior  have  allowed  this 
ancient  warm-weather  critter  to  survive  in 
cold  climates  of  the  north. 

Exotic  Differences 

The  opossum  shares  an  unusual 
method  of  reproduction  with  other  mar- 
supials. Young  are  born  after  just  a 
brief  gestation  period  within  the  mother's 
uterus.  They  complete  their  growth  out- 
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“SUPPORT  SOMETHING  WILD” 

Help  Reintroduce  the  River  Otter 
Donate  on  Line  IOC  or  19C 
of  the  State  income  tax  form 
to  the 

Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund, 

Pa's  Tax  Checkoff. 

Write  for  information: 

Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund 
P.O.  Box  1467 

Room  A 1-85,  3rd  & Reily  Streets 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


side  the  mother’s  body— often  within  a 
mammary  pouch,  but  not  always.  When 
little  more  than  a half-inch  in  length, 
opossums  are  born  hairless,  sightless 
and  only  slightly  developed.  They  crawl 
hand-over-hand,  through  the  mother’s 
hair,  to  the  waiting  pouch.  As  many  as 
two  dozen  young  are  born  within  just  five 
minutes.  Together,  they  weigh  about  as 
much  as  a penny.  Some  of  the  embryos 
fail  to  complete  the  three-inch  journey, 
and  others  who  actually  complete  the 
climb  may  find  all  13  teats  already  taken. 
In  both  cases,  these  extra  embryos  are 
doomed. 

Once  attached  to  a teat,  young  opos- 
sums grow  rapidly,  receiving  all  their 
nourishment  from  the  mother.  After  about 
two  months,  they  may  let  go  of  the  teat 
and  leave  the  pouch  for  short  periods.  It 
will  be  nearly  two  more  months  before 
they  are  weaned  and  begin  feeding  on 
their  own. 

Opossums  have  several  anatomical 
characteristics,  other  than  the  female’s 
pouch,  that  set  them  apart  from  other 
Pennsylvania  mammals.  They  have  50 
teeth  as  adults,  more  than  any  other 
Pennsylvania  mammal.  Two  extra  inci- 
sors in  their  upper  jaw  (10  upper  incisors, 
8 lower  incisors)  yield  26  upper  teeth  and 
24  lower  teeth. 


There  are  five  toes  on  each  foot  and  all 
are  clawed,  except  the  first  toe  on  each 
hind  foot.  This  clawless  toe  acts  much 
like  an  opposable  thumb  and  can  grasp 
objects  similar  to  the  hand  thumb  of 
humans  and  primates. 

The  genus  name  “Didelphis”  means 
“two  vaginas”  indicating  the  females  have 
a pair  of  reproductive  tracts  — twin  vagi- 
nas and  uteri.  In  more  advanced  mam- 
mals, these  paired  tracts  join  into  a single 
reproductive  tract  but  retain  paired  ova- 
ries. The  male  opossum  also  possesses 
an  unusual  forked  penis. 

Imposter  or  Coward? 

Another  notable  characteristic  of  the 
opossum  is  its  behavior  of  “acting”  as 
though  it  is  dead.  Some  years  ago  a 
neighbor  called  late  one  evening  to  say 
that  her  large  dog  had  brought  some  kind 
of  animal  into  the  back  yard  and  would 
not  leave  it  alone.  I found  the  dog  trying  to 
chew  an  opossum  that  truly  looked  like 
he  had  lost  a major  struggle  for  his  very 
life.  He  lay  on  his  side,  mouth  open,  eyes 
open  and  tongue  lolling  between  those 
numerous  pointed  teeth. 

After  we  pulled  the  dog  away,  the 
neighbor  asked  if  I would  bury  the  car- 
cass for  her.  I agreed  to  do  that  if  neces- 
sary but  suggested  we  first  try  another 
approach.  I asked  her  to  take  her  dog  into 
her  house  and  turn  off  her  porch  lights 
while  I went  to  my  own  home.  I checked 
her  yard  15  minutes  later  and  the  opos- 
sum was  gone. 

Actually,  researchers  are  not  certain  if 
“playing  dead”  is  behavioral  or  physio- 
logical. That  is,  does  the  animal  simply 
become  motionless  and  lie  quietly  to  give 
the  impression  of  a dead  animal  or  does  it 
actually  faint?  If  truly  unconscious,  it  may 
be  able  to  withstand  unusual  treatment 
without  showing  any  sign  of  life. 

Let’s  Show  a Little  Respect! 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  lowly  opossum 
just  may  be  our  most  exotic  animal.  It’s 
a tough,  lonely  survivor  of  a once  great 
marsupial  population  that  covered  North 
and  South  America.  It’s  a relative  of  wom- 
bats, yapoks,  bandicoots,  Tasmanian 
devils  and  other  mysterious  animals.  It 
has  survived  in  its  present  form  for  nearly 
100  times  longer  than  humans.  Let’s  have 
a little  respect  for  that  kind  of  success! 
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To  those  devoid  of  imagination,  a blank 
place  on  the  map  is  a useless  waste ; to  others, 
the  most  valuable  part. 

— Aldo  Leopold 
A Sand  County  Almanac 

FOR  THE  NEXT  12  months  1 will  be 
writing  the  “Looking  Backwards” 
column  for  GAME  NEWS.  I hope  you  find 
them  as  interesting  as  the  excellent  writ- 
ings of  my  predecessors. 

Let’s  begin  with  a little  information 
about  me  and  the  district  I have  been  as- 
signed. I am  41  years  old,  married  to  a 
beautiful  wife  named  Tina,  and  have  four 
children.  I have  an  identical  twin  brother, 
Bill,  who  is  a wildlife  conservation  officer 
in  Wyoming  County,  having  just  trans- 
ferred there  from  Montgomery  County 
last  spring.  Including  a 2-year  stint  as  a 
deputy,  I have  been  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission for  nearly  17  years.  The  last  14 
have  been  spent  in  Clinton  County,  where 
I was  assigned  upon  graduation  from  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation. 

My  district  comprises  the  northwestern 
half  of  Clinton  County,  a 450-square-mile 
chunk  of  some  of  the  most  rugged  and 
remote  real  estate  in  the  state.  The  other 
half  is  manned  by  WCO  John  Hancock, 
who  lives  near  Lock  Haven.  About  4000 
people  live  in  my  district,  mostly  in  and 
around  the  town  of  Renovo.  You  won’t  find 
many  people  outside  of  Renovo  because 
a good  part  of  the  land  here  is  State  For- 
est Land  and  most  of  the  private  land  is 
too  steep  to  build  on. 

The  area  is  95  percent  forested,  with 
narrow  valleys  and  steep  side  hills,  and 
doesn’t  contain  a single  farm.  We  used  to 
be  able  to  brag  that  we  had  a traffic  light 
here,  but  it  has  since  been  covered  and 
its  future  is  in  doubt.  Outside  of  town  we 
have  only  about  five  paved  roads;  the 
rest  are  dirt  and  are  not  maintained  dur- 
ing winter.  Western  Clinton  County  (as  it’s 
locally  referred  to)  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
largest  contiguous  tract  of  forest  in  the 
state.  This  tract  reaches  northwestern 
Lycoming,  southern  Potter,  and  eastern 
Cameron  counties.  Most  streams  here 
are  called  runs.  They  are  narrow,  steep, 
clean  and  fast  moving  bodies  of  cold 
crystal  clear  water.  Most  contain  native 
brook  trout,  the  kind  with  bright  colors 
that  give  pleasure  to  the  senses  and  exalt 
the  mind.  Wildlife  abounds  here  and  in- 
cludes bears,  bobcats,  otters,  ravens  and 
other  animals  associated  with  remote 
wilderness  areas. 


By  John  Wasserman 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Clinton  County 

I am  dedicating  this  first  column  to  the 
memory  of  my  good  friend  and  former 
Deputy,  Gerald  M.  Conahan.  I met  Gerald 
when  I first  arrived  here  in  1976,  and  we 
soon  became  good  friends.  Gerald  was  a 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  at  the  time, 
and  we  worked  together  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. In  1978  our  mutual  friend  Lloyd  Wil- 
son died.  Lloyd  had  been  the  Clinton 
County  waterways  patrolman  for  many 
years  up  until  his  death.  It  was  then  that 
Gerald  came  on  board  as  a deputy  game 
protector. 

On  September  19,  1981,  we  started 
work  together  at  about  8 p.m.  It  was  a 
quiet  night  and  we  talked  about  a lot  of 
things.  Gerald  was  a great  story  teller  and 
could  be  a real  comedian  at  times.  That 
night  was  no  exception  and  it  wasn't  until 
almost  4 a.m.  that  I dropped  him  off  at 
home.  I had  just  fallen  asleep  when  the 
ringing  of  my  telephone  jarred  me  back 
to  consciousness.  Renovo  police  officer 
Clark  Cannon  was  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line  . . . Gerald  was  dead!  It  had  hap- 
pened right  after  he  walked  into  the 
house.  A massive  heart  attack.  Gerald 
was  only  44  years  old,  and  his  death  was 
completely  unexpected.  Gerald’s  badge 
was  sealed  in  lucite  and  given  to  his 
youngest  son. 

January  can  be  a very  harsh  month  for 
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wildlife  in  this  part  of  the  state.  The  winter 
of  1978  was  particularly  bad.  I remember 
wearing  snowshoes  on  many  trips  into 
the  woods  that  year.  The  snow  was 
almost  30  inches  deep  in  the  valleys,  and 
reached  close  to  40  inches  in  the  high 
elevations.  It  was  a deep  powdery  snow, 
and  it  was  devastating  to  the  wild  turkey 
population.  Turkeys  won’t  move  much 
when  the  snow  is  deep  and  powdery. 
They  just  can’t  get  around  very  well,  so 
they  spend  a lot  of  time  roosting  in  trees. 
Turkeys  can  not  stay  on  top  of  powdery 
snow,  and  when  it’s  real  deep  they  tend  to 
sink  in  it.  When  they  try  to  fly  out  of  it  they 
sometimes  tend  to  sink  even  deeper  be- 
cause their  wings  come  only  part  way 
down  before  hitting  the  snow.  Somehow 
they  usually  manage  to  get  out  and  fly  a 
short  distance,  but  only  to  have  the  same 
problem  all  over  again  if  they  land  on  the 
snow  covered  ground.  This  causes  them 
to  expend  a lot  of  energy,  when  they  are 
already  weak  from  lack  of  food,  and  a lot 
of  birds  can  perish  if  the  snow  doesn’t 
crust  over  so  they  can  walk  on  it. 

When  the  winter  of  1978  came  to  a 
close,  Deputies  Pete  Rathmell,  Gerald 
Conahan  and  I found  13  turkeys  that  had 
died  of  starvation.  That  has  been  the  only 
year  I have  ever  found  any  winter  losses 
of  turkeys.  A dead  turkey  is  real  hard  to 
find  under  such  conditions  because  they 
blend  right  in  with  the  shadows  on  the 
ground.  I’m  certain  the  turkeys  we  found 
represented  only  a small  percentage  of 
the  total  losses  that  occurred  that  winter, 
and  the  turkey  population  was  depressed 
here  for  many  years  afterwards. 

It  was  on  a cold  mid-January  day  dur- 
ing that  brutal  winter  when  Deputy  Con- 
ahan watched  a young  lad  shoot  at  a tur- 
key. Gerald  just  happened  to  be  looking 
out  his  living  room  window  while  the  teen- 
ager was  aiming  his  rifle.  The  season  had 
long  been  over,  but  this  kid  didn’t  seem  to 
care  much  about  that.  He  wasn’t  con- 
cerned about  being  in  Deputy  Conahan’s 
Safety  Zone  either.  The  boy  saw  the  tur- 
key sitting  on  the  limb  of  a tree  and  just 
couldn’t  resist  the  temptation.  Gerald 
didn’t  realize  it  at  the  time,  but  the  boy 
actually  missed  the  turkey  and  inadver- 
tantly shot  the  limb  right  out  from  under 
the  bewildered  bird.  When  the  turkey  hit 
the  snow  it  sank  so  deep  that  it  could 
hardly  flap  its  wings.  The  bird  was  weak 
from  lack  of  food,  causing  it  to  tire  very 
quickly  in  the  nearly  30  inches  of  dry 
powdered  white  stuff  on  the  ground.  A 


strong  bird  would  have  gotten  away,  but 
this  one  was  trapped.  Gerald  knew  the 
boy,  so  he  just  sent  him  home  and  then 
got  a blanket  to  cover  the  bird. 

Once  covered  it  quickly  calmed  down, 
and  Gerald,  still  thinking  the  bird  was 
wounded,  took  the  turkey  inside  and  put  it 
on  the  floor  in  the  living  room.  Then  he 
called  me  and  began  telling  me  what  had 
just  taken  place.  Then  all  of  a sudden,  I 
heard  a lot  of  commotion  in  the  back- 
ground. It  sounded  like  Gerald’s  wife  was 
screaming  and  that  his  kids  were  laugh- 
ing. The  turkey,  it  turned  out,  had  made  a 
quick  and  complete  recovery  and  began 
flying  around  Gerald's  living  room.  It  was 
on  a collision  course  with  everything,  and 
I don’t  think  there  was  a lamp  left  stand- 
ing by  the  time  Gerald  subdued  the  bird. 

By  then  it  was  obvious  that  the  turkey 
was  not  wounded,  so  it  was  promptly  re- 
leased. After  things  settled  down  in  the 
house,  Gerald  figured  he  had  better  back 
track  the  culprit  and  see  what  other  kind 
of  trouble  he  may  have  gotten  into.  This 
kid  was  the  type  who  would  shoot  an  ani- 
mal just  for  target  practice,  as  was  the 
case  in  this  instance.  His  mom  wouldn’t 
let  him  bring  anything  into  the  house  that 
had  been  taken  illegally,  so  whatever  he 
killed  usually  remained  where  it  dropped. 
Gerald  had  gone  only  a couple  hundred 
yards  into  the  woods  when  he  saw  a pair 
of  turkey  legs  protruding  upward  out  of 
the  snow.  The  same  kid’s  footprints 
clearly  indicated  that  this  bird  had  been 
designated  as  another  one  of  his  living 
targets.  He  was  fined  for  each  of  the  two 
turkeys  and  had  his  hunting  privileges  re- 
voked for  a couple  of  years. 

It  would  have  been  nice  if  he  had 
learned  a lesson,  but  he  didn’t.  About 
nine  years  later  he,  Billy,  was  involved  in 
killing  a deer  in  closed  season.  He  was 
with  two  of  his  buddies  when  they  shot 
a deer  shortly  after  leaving  a bar  near 
Cross  Fork.  It  was  during  daylight  hours, 
and  fortunately  for  us,  we  had  a witness. 

The  deer  was  still  alive  but  mortally 
wounded  when  the  trio  left  the  scene 
and  headed  for  Renovo.  Deputies  Pete 
Rathmell,  Tink  Cummings  and  I cornered 
them  in  town  later  that  evening.  Billy  was 
drunk  when  we  stopped  his  pickup,  and 
he  wasn’t  feeling  very  cooperative. 
Neither  he  nor  his  buddies,  Tom  and 
Rick,  were  about  to  admit  anything.  After 
we  finished  questioning  them  we  couldn’t 
detain  them  any  longer  concerning  the 
Wildlife  Code  violation.  But  I wasn’t  about 
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THE  WINTER  of  1982  proved  to  be  a deadly 
one  for  deer,  at  least  in  the  Northcentral  Re- 
gion. WCO  Wasserman  estimated  that  at 
least  1200  deer  perished  in  just  his  district. 

to  let  Billy  drive  anywhere  in  his  present 
condition. 

I radioed  the  Renovo  Police  and  turned 
him  over  to  officers  Cannon  and  Fan- 
taskey.  He  was  later  convicted  for  drunk 
driving  and  for  the  illegal  deer,  along  with 
his  two  buddies.  Each  of  them  paid  a 
$400  fine  on  the  deer  case,  plus  whatever 
their  attorney  charged  them  for  his  time 
during  the  3-hour  hearing  before  District 
Justice  Dwyer  in  Renovo.  Billy,  Tom  and 
Rick  also  each  received  a 3-year  revoca- 
tion of  their  hunting  and  trapping  privi- 
leges. Two  years  later  we  caught  Rick 
doing  it  all  again.  He  was  convicted,  fined 
and  had  an  additional  three  years  tacked 
on  to  his  revocation. 

The  winter  of  1978  had  been  a disaster 
for  wild  turkeys,  and  the  winter  of  1982 
proved  to  be  just  as  deadly.  But  this  time 
it  was  deer  that  suffered.  The  infamous 
ice  storm  of  January  1982  caused  untold 
suffering  to  the  deer  herd  in  western  Clin- 
ton County.  The  rugged  mountains  here 
became  coated  with  a solid  sheet  of  ice 
that  lasted  for  three  weeks.  The  steep 
side  hills  became  slippery  ramps  of  ice 
that  sent  countless  numbers  of  deer 
through  obstacle  courses  of  timber,  all  too 
often  to  a grisly  demise. 

It  began  as  a sleet  storm  one  cold  blus- 
tery Friday  night.  When  it  was  over,  six 
inches  of  granular  ice  covered  the 
ground.  I had  never  seen  so  much  sleet 
before.  Huge  piles  of  sleet,  ranging  from 
10  to  40  feet  high,  were  formed  at  the 
bottoms  of  mountainous  cuts  that  ran 
down  rocky  sidehills  along  local  road- 
ways. These  cuts  had  been  gouged  out 
by  natural  water  runoff  and  acted  as  a 
funnel,  sending  tons  of  sleet  to  the  high- 
ways wherever  these  cuts  were  found. 
The  giant  mounds  of  sleet  reached 
heights  of  60  to  70  feet  in  some  areas 
along  Route  120,  completely  shutting 
down  the  highway.  In  one  stretch  there 
was  a mammoth  pile  of  sleet  between  100 
and  150  feet  high. 

While  Penn  Dot  equipment  was  used  to 
haul  the  sleet  out  of  the  way,  there  were 
other,  larger  pieces  of  equipment  used  to 
assist  in  removing  the  white  stuff.  A local 
coal  company  hired  out  a big  mine  loader, 
and  a construction  company  out  of  Lock 
Haven  put  two  large  loaders  to  work. 


The  problem  for  the  deer  began  when 
we  got  a brief  warm  spell  that  melted  the 
sleet  a little.  Then  we  got  a hard  and  pro- 
longed freeze  that  turned  the  partly 
melted  sleet  to  solid  ice.  The  ice  was  so 
hard  that  it  could  easily  support  the 
weight  of  a human.  Fawns  had  the  worst 
problem  because  they  were  too  light  to 
get  any  kind  of  footing.  The  deer  would 
lose  their  footing  and  spread-eagle  on  the 
ice,  then  slide  down  the  side  hills,  slam- 
ming into  trees,  rocks,  logs,  etc.  They 
often  slid  until  coming  to  rest  on  a road  or 
in  a stream. 

In  many  instances  their  front  legs 
would  spread  until  they  became  dis- 
located at  the  shoulder  joints.  Many  times 
their  pelvic  bones  would  split,  leaving 
them  totally  helpless  on  the  ice,  with  all 
four  legs  extending  straight  out  from  their 
sides.  It  was  a pitiful  sight,  to  say  the 
least,  and  I spent  much  of  my  time  that 
winter  putting  those  hapless  creatures 
out  of  their  misery.  I remember  one  inci- 
dent when  I watched  a deer  slide  a 
couple  hundred  yards  down  the  side  of  a 
steep  ice  covered  slope,  hit  a guard  rail, 
then  continue  to  slide  down  another  em- 
bankment onto  the  ice  covered  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  deer 
tried  to  walk  across  the  ice  but  could  go 
only  a short  distance  before  falling  down. 
After  three  hours  the  deer  finally  made  it 
across  to  the  other  side,  only  to  find  the 
bank  too  steep  and  icy  to  climb.  Its  fate 
was  uncertain,  and  there  was  no  way  for 
me  to  rescue  it.  Occasionally  I found  deer 
standing  in  streams  because  the  banks 
were  too  steep  and  icy  for  them  to  walk 
out  of  the  water.  I really  felt  helpless  then, 
because  all  I could  do  was  hope  for  a 
quick  warm  spell. 
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Most  roads  were  inaccessible  by  any- 
thing other  than  snowmobiles  and  ATVs, 
and  I was  able  to  get  to  only  a small  per- 
centage of  the  crippled  deer.  Many  of  the 
whitetails  lay  for  days,  dying  slow  deaths, 
as  impassable  roads  prevented  me  from 
getting  to  them.  It  was  very  difficult  to  do 
any  walking  in  the  woods,  and  going  up- 
hill or  down  was  nearly  impossible.  On 
occasion,  however,  I got  a report  of  a crip- 
ple that  some  sure-footed  local  ridge- 
runner  would  find,  so  I’d  have  him  guide 
me  to  it  so  that  it  could  be  humanely  dis- 
patched. It  would  sometimes  take  hours 
to  travel  a short  distance  by  foot,  and 


dragging  out  the  carcasses  was  next  to 
impossible. 

After  three  weeks  we  finally  got  a break 
in  the  weather,  and  things  began  to  im- 
prove. I personally  removed  or  accounted 
for  a total  of  107  deer,  and  approximately 
80  percent  of  those  were  fawns.  One  can 
only  speculate  as  to  what  the  total  loss 
was,  but  I estimated  a loss  of  1200  deer  in 
just  my  district.  The  wild  turkey  popula- 
tion didn’t  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  icy 
conditions.  They  could  walk  on  the  slip- 
pery surface  and  relied  heavily  on  grapes 
and  whatever  food  they  could  find  around 
open  spring  seeps. 


Fun  Games 

“WHOoo’s  That?” 


By  Connie  Mertz 

From  the  list  of  owls  below,  place  the  number  that  best  matches  each  owl 
with  the  correct  statement.  Each  answer  is  used  only  once. 

_ I am  identified  by  my  heart-shape  face. 

I am  sometimes  called  the  “tiger  of  the  air”  because  of  my  aggressiveness. 

I am  the  smallest  Pennsylvania  owl. 

I am  sometimes  called  the  marsh  owl.  You  will  see  me  mostly  in  winter. 

I am  the  most  vocal  of  the  Pennsylvania  owls.  You  can  hear  me  calling 

from  deep  within  the  woods. 


I am  about  the  size  of  a crow,  but  my  wingspan  is  three  times  my  body 

length. 

I may  nest  in  bird  houses,  but  don’t  come  too  close  because  we  are 

known  to  dive-bomb  curious  onlookers. 

I am  rarely  seen  in  Pennsylvania,  but  occasionally  I make  my  presence 

known  in  winter. 


1 — Screech  Owl 

2 — Short-eared  Owl 

3 — Barn  Owl 

4 — Snowy  Owl 


5 — Great  Horned  Owl 

6 — Barred  Owl 

7 — Saw-whet  Owl 

8 — Long-eared  Owl 

answers  on  page  64 
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I LIVE  IN  a house  I built  myself,  sur- 
rounded by  30  acres  of  woods.  I have 
a wife,  and  a son  who  is  almost  a year 
old.  My  mother  lives  nearby  in  the  town 
of  my  childhood;  my  father’s  grave  is 
there.  My  roots  in  central  Pennsylvania 
go  deep  — deeper,  it  seems,  every  day. 
Yet  sometimes  I think  of  other  paths  I 
might  have  chosen. 

A friend  stopped  by  several  evenings 
ago.  Eric  is  29  years  old,  a good  and 
successful  artist;  his  woodcut  ol  flying 
crows  graces  the  dust  jacket  of  my 
book,  The  Wingless  Crow.  Eric  grew  up 
here  in  central  Pennsylvania,  although 
he  always  wanted  to  live  someplace 
more  remote.  He  built  a cabin  in 
Cameron  County  in  northcentral  Penn- 
sylvania; a few  years  ago  he  moved  to 
Vermont.  The  other  evening  Eric  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  just  made  a 
quantum  jump  northward,  having 
bought  12  acres  and  a half-finished 
cabin  some  20  miles  past  the  power 
line  in  coastal  Alaska. 

Eric  has  shaggy  dark  hair,  a long 
mustache,  and  ingenuous  eyes  behind 
round  lenses.  “One  morning,”  he  told 
us,  “the  dogs  started  growling,  and  we 
woke  up  and  looked  out  the  window. 
There,  right  next  to  the  cabin,  stood  a 
moose.  We  watched  him  for  a while  and 
went  back  to  sleep.  The  dogs  growled 
again  a little  later,  and  we  looked  out 
the  window  again,  and  there  stood”  — 
he  grinned  broadly— “a  grizzly  bear.” 
Eric’s  cabin,  near  the  town  of  Haines, 
is  surrounded  by  Glacier  Bay  National 
Park,  Atlin  Provincial  Park,  Chilkat 
State  Park,  Kluane  National  Park,  Klon- 
dike Gold  Rush  National  Historic  Park, 
and  a bald  eagle  refuge.  The  land  is  wil- 
low scrub,  cottonwoods,  and  conifers, 
bounded  by  two  streams.  Glacier- 
ribboned peaks  dominate  the  eastern 
skyline,  and  the  Alexander  Archipelago 
dots  the  Pacific  to  the  west.  Eric  and 
Pam  were  back  in  the  Lower  48  to  shop 
around  for  a propane  refrigerator  and 
stove,  and  a used  bread  truck  in  which 
to  transport  their  belongings,  including 
Eric’s  printing  press,  back  to  Alaska. 

It  struck  me  this  morning  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  what 


Chuck  peryus 


Eric  is  doing.  Not  that  I would  neces- 
sarily want  to  live  on  the  coast  of  Alaska 
(I’m  not  sure  I would  wish  to  cohabit  so 
closely  with  Ursus  horribilis),  but  that 
the  time  of  my  life  is  past  when  I can 
pull  up  stakes  and  hie  myself  to  what- 
ever wondrous  wild  place  beckons. 

At  one  time  I considered  just  that.  I 
owned  my  land.  I would  build  on  it  a 
tight  simple  little  cabin,  a home  base  to 
which  I could  return  following  jaunts  in 
wilder  climes. 

Healthy  Wanderlust 

I’ve  tasted  enough  of  this  continent 
to  have  developed  a healthy  wander- 
lust. My  old  friend  Norman  Dodd’s 
high  country  homestead  in  the  Sunlight 
Basin  east  of  Yellowstone  Park.  The 
rugged,  game-rich  Cascades  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  badlands  that 
crop  up  unexpectedly  and  dramatically 
under  the  stretching,  cloud-strewn 
western  sky.  The  convoluted  mystical 
canyon  country  of  the  desert  South- 
west. Pays  d’en  Haut,  “The  Upper 
Country,”  and  Le  Beau  Pays,  “The  Beau- 
tiful Land,”  where  I have  never  actually 
ventured,  except  through  the  writings 
of  Sigurd  Olson,  who  canoed  exten- 
sively in  upper  Minnesota  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Shield  of  Saskatchewan,  Mani- 
toba, and  Ontario. 

I did  not  choose  the  wanderer’s  path. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  I lived 
an  especially  conventional  life:  a free- 
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lance  writer  in  a self-built  house  on  the 
side  of  a mountain  is  a far  cry  from,  say, 
an  office-hound  suburban  accountant. 
For  me,  the  possibilities  for  travel 
abound.  But  time  has  welded  relation- 
ships and  accreted  responsibilities  and 
constricted  the  circle  of  choice.  I am  no 
longer  young,  no  longer  footloose  and 
fancy-free.  I am  sane,  solvent,  happy, 
and  would  not  wish  to  trade  my  family 
for  anything  in  the  world.  But  some- 
times the  old  wanderlust  rises,  and  I sit 
before  a map,  looking  at  the  empty 


zones,  silently  mouthing  the  evocative 
names,  imagining  what  might  have 
been. 

There  are  a few  whose  need  to  live 
intensely,  to  experience  the  many  com- 
pelling and  beautiful  natural  places,  be- 
comes stronger  than  their  need  for 
comfort  and  security.  They  live  a vaga- 
bond life,  dealing  somehow  with  the 
loneliness  and  uncertainty  that  this  sort 
of  existence  practically  guarantees. 

In  high  school  I had  a friend,  John, 
whose  great  passion  was  Hying  gliders. 
The  last  I heard,  John  had  moved  to 
Seattle  and  was  working  on  electronics 
in  the  aerospace  industry.  I recently 
met  another  glider  pilot,  an  instructor 
at  a gliderport  in  the  valley  a few  miles 
from  where  I live,  and  asked  if  he  had 
ever  met  or  heard  of  my  friend.  I gave 
the  name,  and  a description.  The  in- 
structor’s face  lit  up.  John  had  spent  a 
couple  of  weeks  at  the  gliderport  the 
previous  summer.  He  was  on  the  loose, 
traveling  around  the  country  in  a 
pickup  truck  with  a camper,  towing  be- 
hind his  rig  two  vehicles  designed  to 
convey  him  through  the  good  wild 
spaces:  a glider  and  a canoe. 

Tim  Palmer  is  a writer.  His  first  hook 
(and  a good  one)  was  Rivers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, published  in  1980.  He  has  writ- 
ten five  more  since  then,  the  latest  on 
the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California.  A na- 
tive of  Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  and  a dis- 
tinguished graduate  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture at  Penn  State,  Tim  lives  out  of  a 
van,  sometimes  dropping  in  on  a friend 
in  Sacramento,  making  it  back  to  Penn- 
sylvania a couple  of  times  a year.  Tim’s 
research  methods  are  exhaustive;  he 
goes  and  lives  on  the  rivers  or  in  the 
mountains  he  writes  about.  His  current 
project?  A hook  on  the  Snake  River  in 
Wyoming  and  Idaho. 

Another  friend  (who  is  anything  but  a 
committed  wanderer)  recently  told  me 
why,  when  he  goes  on  vacation,  he  tries 
to  visit  different  places.  He  thinks  that 
if  you  always  go  to  the  same  place  — he 
it  island  or  canyon  or  mountain  or 
lake  — after  a few  years  the  memories 
will  all  merge,  becoming  harder  to  sep- 
arate and  recall.  If,  on  the  other  hand. 
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you  travel  to  a variety  of  disparate  set- 
tings, you  will  be  impressed  by  differ- 
ent things  — sights,  sounds,  tastes, 
views,  animals,  people  — and  end  up 
with  a greater  hoard  of  memories. 

Despite  my  rather  circumscribed  life 
these  days,  I own  many  bright  memo- 
ries which  call  me  back  to  the  best 
places  I have  been. 

I remember  a visit  to  Norman  Dodd’s 
cabin.  Norman  lived  on  the  ranch  next 
to  my  uncle’s,  on  the  Heart  Mountain 
Irrigation  Project  in  the  Bighorn  Basin 
of  northwestern  Wyoming;  his  cabin, 
however,  was  high  in  the  nearby  Ab- 
saroka  Mountains,  on  the  quarter- 
section  he  and  his  wife  had  home- 
steaded back  around  1920.  On  that 
particular  trip,  Norman  and  I spent  a 
couple  of  days  riding  around  on  horse- 
back, looking  for  a range  cow  which 
had  not  come  in.  It  was  late  summer, 
and  cool  in  the  mountains.  Clark’s  nut- 
crackers rattled  from  the  lodgepole 
pines;  the  gleaming  peaks  of  Montana’s 
Beartooths  lay  along  the  northern  hori- 
zon like  a sharpened  saw. 

I was  glad  that  afternoon  to  get  down 
out  of  the  saddle,  my  legs  and  posterior, 
unlike  Norman’s,  not  having  been 
molded  over  the  years  to  the  curving, 
jolting  plane  of  leather  and  muscled 
hide.  He  told  me  to  hike  up  a little  draw 
between  two  wooded  hills  and  look  for 
the  cow  in  there,  though  probably  she 
wouldn’t  be  so  close  to  the  cabin;  in  the 
meantime,  he  would  go  start  a fire  in 
the  cookstove,  and  supper  would  be 
waiting  when  I got  back. 

The  glade  was  open  beneath  the  tall 
straight  pines,  the  needles  scattered 
with  deer  and  elk  dung.  A small  stream 
trickled  under  deadfall  and  over  rocks. 
A red  squirrel  chittered  at  me  from  the 
canopy.  The  clean  pine  smell  that  filled 
the  forest  was  joined  by  the  subtler 
fragrance  of  sun-ripened  grass  as  the 
breeze  — the  air  cooling  on  the  high 
grassy  slopes,  now  out  of  the  sun  — 
came  welling  down  the  draw. 

I knew,  as  soon  as  I saw  the  ruined 
cabin,  that  Norman  had  planned  I 
should  find  it  on  my  own. 

It  was  only  four  logs  high.  Small  — 


maybe  12  by  12.  Nothing  left  of  the 
roof.  Pine  needles  filled  the  square  be- 
tween the  remaining  wall  logs,  which 
were  gray  with  age.  No  door,  just  a gap 
on  the  side  facing  down  the  hollow. 

The  cabin  was  moldering  slowly  into 
the  earth.  In  moist  Pennsylvania,  such  a 
dwelling  would  be  gone  in  30  years;  in 
arid  Wyoming,  it  could  take  a century 
or  more.  Then  it  came  to  me:  one  night 
back  at  his  ranch  house,  Norman  had 
shown  me  a gray  weathered  chunk  of 
wood  that  vaguely  resembled  a paddle. 
It  was  a shovel,  he  said,  used  by  a 
mountain  man  — one  of  the  free  trap- 
pers, the  first  whites  to  enter  this  coun- 
try, back  in  the  mid-1800s  — to  heap  up 
sod  onto  the  roof  of  his  cabin.  The 
cabin,  Norman  had  mentioned,  stood  in 
a draw  near  Norman’s  own  cabin  in  the 
Absarokas. 

Favored  Mutton 

When  Norman  found  the  dwelling, 
the  roof  was  already  gone  and  the 
leather  hinges  that  had  held  the  slab 
door  were  rotted  away.  The  cabin  had 
been  surrounded  by  the  thick-horned 
skulls  of  mountain  sheep  — apparently 
the  trapper  had  favored  mutton.  No  ob- 
vious trails  led  through  forest  or  mead- 
ows into  the  draw:  Norman  opined  that 
the  trapper  had  been  nervous  about 
Indians. 

That  afternoon  I kicked  around  in 
the  pine  duff,  but  failed  to  find  any 
sheep-skull  shards,  or  old  traps,  or 
horseshoes.  The  hollow  had  darkened, 
the  shadows  grown  black.  The  pine 
squirrel  had  stopped  its  scolding.  Si- 
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Conserve  90 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservan- 
cy’s 1990  calendar  again  features  out- 
standing color  photographs  of  natural 
scenes  and  wildlife,  several  of  which  were 
taken  by  the  Game  Commission’s  video 
photographer  Hal  Korber  and  his  wife 
Kathy.  The  day-to-day  listings  of  places  to 
go,  things  to  do,  and  interesting  facts  about 
our  natural  world  make  this  calendar  par- 
ticularly useful  for  everybody  interested  in 
the  outdoors.  Order  from  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conservancy,  316  Fourth 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15222.  Price  is  $6.36 
delivered. 


lence  lay  thick,  in  contrast  to  the  buzz- 
ing Eastern  woods  to  which  I was  ac- 
customed. I stopped  and  stood  before 
the  cabin’s  door,  smelling  the  pine-  and 
grass-scented  air,  feeling  the  evening 
chill,  sensing  the  prior  presence  of 
man.  A lone  man,  who  had  probably 
left  family  and  friends  in  the  East,  to 
go  trap  for  beaver  in  what  had  been  a 
vast,  magnificent,  dangerous,  alluring 
wilderness.  It  was  dangerous  no  longer, 
nor  vast,  nor  even  a wilderness,  but 
magnificent  and  alluring  still.  I walked 
on  down  the  draw  and  headed  across 
the  valley  toward  Norman’s  cabin, 
whose  chimney  issued  a streamer  of 
smoke. 


I remember,  also,  an  evening  in  the 
South  Dakota  badlands.  As  I ate  my 
supper,  squatting  on  an  eroded  dirt 
ridge  a few  yards  from  my  tent,  I looked 
out  10  miles  or  more  across  a tabled, 
rutted  plain.  A buffalo  bull  stood  atop 
one  of  the  grass-carpeted  tables,  graz- 
ing. Far  across  the  plain,  sunlight 
winked  off  car  windshields  and  pol- 
ished aluminum  house  trailers  at  a road 
overlook;  no  highway  noise  could  be 
heard.  Having  hiked  back  in  to  this 
little  pocket  of  desolation,  I felt  no  kin- 
ship with  the  motor-borne  travelers. 

On  wild  Assateague  Island,  I walked 
the  unspoiled  beach,  scores  of  shore- 
birds  and  gulls  flushing  ahead  of  me, 
keening  wildly,  then  wheeling  around 
behind,  landing  to  resume  their  frantic 
feeding  at  the  tide  line.  The  sea  was 
green  and  the  sky  pale  blue,  and  when 
the  tide  washed  up  at  my  feet,  the  thin 
pane  of  water  that  it  left  reflected  the 
sky  for  a moment  before  shattering  and 
sinking  into  the  sand. 

Rooted  now,  a family  man,  I’ll  never 
willingly  take  up  the  wanderer’s  path. 
But  still  I’ll  increase  my  hoard  of  bright 
memories,  by  tracing  my  life,  whenever 
I can,  wife  and  son  in  tow,  across  the 
empty  reaches  of  the  land. 


GAMEcooking  Tips 


A good  old  fashioned  dessert  for  a 
hearty  meal  is  MOOSEHEAD  LODGE 
OATMEAL  COOKIES.  Moosehead 
Lodge,  near  Messines,  Quebec, 
serves  excellent  fare  to  their  hunters 
and  fishermen,  and  owners,  Mary  and 
Mai,  graciously  shared  this  crisp  and 
rich  cookie  recipe  with  us. 

2 cups  butter 

2 cups  white  sugar 

1 cup  brown  sugar 

2 eggs,  beaten 

2 teaspoons  vanilla  extract 
2>h  cups  whole  wheat  flour 

4 teaspoons  baking  powder 
IV2  cups  rolled  oats 

1 cup  bran 


Cream  butter,  add  sugars,  and  beat. 
Add  eggs  and  vanilla.  Mix  the  remain- 
ing dry  ingredients  and  add  to  sugar 
and  egg  mixture.  Shape  into  balls  or 
drop  by  spoonfuls  onto  an  ungreased 
cookie  sheet.  Flatten  with  a fork.  Bake 
in  a preheated  oven  at  325  degrees  for 
10-12  minutes.  Allow  to  cool  several 
minutes  before  removing  from  pan. 

Makes  2 dozen  cookies. 

— Reprinted  from  Fish  and  Fowl 
Cookery,  the  Outdoorsman’s 
Home  Companion, 
Countryman  Press, 
Woodstock,  VT 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 
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MORE  PRIMITIVE  than  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  atlatl,  it’s  assumed,  was  used  by  cave  men  of 
the  Stone  Age  to  fend  off  the  now-extinct  mammoth  and  other  large  animals.  Today,  inter- 
est In  this  early  tool  is  being  revived. 


Precursor  of  archery  . . . 

ATLATL 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


ALTHOUGH  the  bow  and  arrow  is 
xVequated  in  importance  by  some 
with  the  invention  of  the  wheel  and  the 
harnessing  of  fire  in  the  ascent  of  Man, 
use  of  the  atlatl  provided  a boost  before 
the  invention  of  archery.  Overlap  of  the 
two  primitive  arms  before  written  his- 
tory, and  resurgence  of  interest  in  the 
atlatl,  provides  an  interesting  compari- 
son. 

A look  at  the  atlatl  (pronounced  at- 
lattle),  as  provided  by  photos  from  the 
first  eastern  tournament  ever,  covered 
here,  updates  the  first  hafted  instru- 
ment used  by  cave  men  of  the  Stone 


Age.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  of  the  oldest 
atlatls  survived  from  the  estimated 
35,000  years  ago  that  they  are  believed 
to  have  existed.  If  such  estimates  are 
even  close  to  correct,  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  they  were  used  to  throw 
spears  at  the  now-extinct  mammoth 
and  other  large  animals  of  the  period. 
Yet,  it  apparently  didn’t  even  have  a 
name  until  the  Aztec  Indians  dubbed  it 
the  atlatl,  which  translates  roughly  to 
throwing  board. 

The  atlatl  was  employed  by  the  cave 
man  to  add  considerable  distance  in 
throwing  the  spear,  the  action  for  which 
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the  device  was  designed.  Not  only  did  it 
greatly  increase  the  effective  distance 
and  penetration  of  this  primitive  means 
to  bring  down  the  largest  animals,  but 
as  with  the  later  bow  and  arrow  it  pro- 
vided greater  safety  for  the  hunter.  No 
longer  was  it  necessary  to  be  as  close  as 
possible  to  dangerous  game  to  throw 
the  spear  effectively. 

Similarity  Fades 

The  much  later  bow  and  arrow  im- 
proved on  the  distance  factor,  but  there 
the  similarity  fades.  Although  each  de- 
pended upon  a sharp  point  to  effect 
the  death  of  the  quarry,  the  manner  of 
delivery  was  and  is  quite  different. 
Whereas  the  archer  transmits  his  own 
physical  energy  to  the  bow,  which 
stores  it  as  the  instrument  is  drawn 
back  for  release  at  will,  the  spear 
thrower  uses  instant  forward  thrust  to 
the  atlatl  to  expend  his  muscle  power. 

Before  invention  of  the  atlatl,  spears 
were  thrown  in  the  manner  of  the  jave- 
lin. The  instrument  was  held  in  one 
hand,  and  arm  and  shoulder  muscles 
sent  it  on  its  way,  the  arm  acting  as  a 


WITH  JOHN  SWANSER  throwing,  the  oscil- 
lation of  the  atlatl  dart  is  most  apparent. 
Arrows  shot  from  a bow  behave  similarly, 
but  such  movements  aren’t  nearly  as  obvi- 
ous. 


ballista.  Obviously,  accuracy  would  be 
quite  limited  except  at  close  range 
where  the  immediate  need  to  get  to 
safety  from  an  animal  or  human  adver- 
sary after  the  throw  might  be  an  imped- 
iment to  hitting  the  mark. 

The  atlatl,  a fairly  simple  throwing 
stick,  is  little  more  than  that,  a rounded 
piece  of  wood  about  two  feet  in 
length  — with  two  exceptions.  On  one 
end  is  affixed  a forward  pointing  spur  of 
wood  or  bone  or  antler  which  will  fit 
into  the  open  rear  end  of  a spear  or 
dart.  To  the  opposite  is  attached  a 
leather  grip  with  loops  into  which  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  one  hand  are 
inserted  for  throwing.  In  use,  the  pro- 
jectile is  rested  between  the  upright 
thumb  and  forefinger  to  steady  and 
direct  the  shaft.  A full-arm  forward 
thrust  is  used  to  propel  it.  There  are  no 
aiming  aids,  and  sending  the  shaft 
toward  the  target  is  much  like  throwing 
a ball.  It  is  a semi-controlled,  instinc- 
tive action. 

Found  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
including  Australia,  which  never  saw  a 
bow  and  arrow  until  comparatively 
modern  times,  the  atlatl  gets  its  name 
from  Uto-Azecan  languages.  More  spe- 
cifically, it  means  the  spear  thrower  of 
ancient  Mexico. 

Despite  its  long  life,  first  historical 
mention  of  the  atlatl  as  a weapon  of 
warfare  comes  from  the  experiences  of 
Cortez  in  his  campaign  against  the  Az- 
tec Indians  of  Mexico  in  1520.  It  was 
the  most  feared  of  all  weapons  because 
it  could  send  a spear  through  armor  to 
pin  the  occupant  inside.  Apparently  the 
Indians  had  attained  a considerable 
level  of  accuracy  to  be  able  to  hit  a man. 
I have  no  information  on  its  effective- 
ness as  a hunting  arm,  but  it  is  a cer- 
tainty that  some  of  the  nearly  inde- 
structible stone  and  flint  spear  heads 
found  in  the  western  U.S.  must  have 
come  from  those  thrown  by  the  atlatl. 
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AN  ENLARGED  outline  of  an  elk,  sur- 
rounded by  hay  bales,  was  used  for  the  tar- 
get. Distances  were  marked  off  at  20,  40,  60 
and  70  yards  for  men;  15,  25,  30  and  40  for 
women,  and  15  and  20  for  children. 


Initial  modern  attempts  to  copy  the 
atlatl  and  spear  were  discouraging.  Ac- 
curacy was  extremely  poor.  A Manhat- 
tan, Montana,  engineering  student  who 
took  on  the  atlatl  as  a subject  for  “repli- 
cation studies,”  William  R.  Perkins  is 
credited  with  much  of  today’s  interpre- 
tive and  practical  knowledge.  Perkins 
was  at  the  time  of  this  writing  reported 
to  be  second  in  the  world  among  some 
2000  devotees  of  the  primitive  arm. 
With  Paul  B.  Leininger,  Perkins  oper- 
ates BPS  Engineering  in  Manhattan  to 
manufacture  and  sell  precision  atlatl 
and  dart  systems. 

In  addition  to  primitive  replicas  of 
the  atlatl,  they  also  manufacture  what 
are  known  as  darts.  Two  sections  of 
XX75  aluminum  in  sizes  2419  or  2216 
are  fitted  in  the  middle  to  a section  of 
aluminum  shaft  with  an  outside  diam- 
eter close  to  the  inside  diameter  of  the 
outer  shafts,  to  form  a dart  about  66 
inches  long.  Darts  are  generally  about 
three  times  the  length  of  the  atlatl. 
Much  like  an  elongated  arrow,  the  front 
has  a conventional  arrowhead  and  the 
rear  section  has  straight  fletching. 
However,  the  terminal  end  ol  the  shaft 
is  open  to  fit  on  the  spur  of  the  atlatl  for 
delivery. 

It  was  Perkins  who  discovered  the 
practical  use  of  a weight,  found  on  an- 
cient atlatls  in  dry  caves  of  France  and 
Switzerland  and  formerly  believed  used 
as  balances  or  religious  fetishes. 
Through  experiments  he  discovered 
that  the  weights  operate  as  a timing  de- 
vice to  flex  the  atlatl  in  phase  with  the 
dart  or  spear  to  obtain  maximum  effi- 
ciency at  the  critical  point  of  the  for- 
ward thrust. 

At  an  annual  meet  in  Colorado,  only 
primitive  replicas  of  the  original  darts 
and  atlatls,  utilizing  natural  materials, 
are  permitted  in  competition.  For  the 
First  Eastern  Seaboard  U.S.  tourna- 
ment, held  on  the  grounds  of  Consoli- 


dated Sportsmen  of  Fvcoming  County, 
July  29,  there  were  no  restrictions  on 
equipment.  However,  only  Richard 
Fyons,  of  Utica,  Indiana,  brought  a 
primitive  atlatl  and  bamboo  dart  to 
compete.  Sponsors  Gary  Fogelman  and 
his  Indian  Artifacts  Magazine,  Turbot- 
ville,  RD  1,  and  BPS  Engineering,  Mt., 
picked  a perfect  day  for  the  meet.  A 
large  field  of  the  grounds  were  chosen 
for  the  event. 

An  enlarged  outline  of  an  elk,  sur- 
rounded by  straw  bales,  was  used  for 
the  target.  Distances  were  marked  off 
at  20,  40,  60  and  70  yards  for  men;  15, 
25,  30  and  40  for  women,  and  15  and  20 
for  children. 

Perkins  and  Leininger 

Competing  were  Perkins  and  Lein- 
inger, who  almost  didn’t  make  it  be- 
cause of  car  trouble  in  Illinois.  The  big- 
gest group  was  the  Mudlick  Road  Atlatl 
Association,  of  Julian,  Pa.,  who  brought 
four  families.  With  Lyons  of  Indiana, 
and  Fogelman,  there  was  a total  field  of 
five  youngsters,  five  ladies  and  11  men. 
A modest  turnout  for  a widely  heralded 
event,  but  one  that  might  well  mark  the 
beginning  of  eastern  interest  in  a pas- 
time that  has  become  established  in 
Northwest  U.S. 

In  the  distance  throwing  contest 
John  Swancer  produced  a throw  of  just 
over  130  yards  after  he  and  Perkins  had 
tied  for  first  on  the  initial  throw  and 
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had  to  repeat.  Charles  Cowan  was 
third. 

Gary  Fogelman  was  tops  in  the  15 
throws  for  accuracy  in  the  main  event 
from  20  to  70  yards,  followed  by  John 
Swancer  and  Perkins,  in  that  order.  In  a 
clout  end  of  three  throws  at  a 90-yard 
pin,  Perkins  came  within  four  feet, 
three  inches  of  the  target.  Fogelman 
took  second;  Cowan  third.  An  over-all 
round  at  20  and  40  yards  was  held  for 
the  top  three  contestants  in  each  event, 
and  Perkins  won  handily  followed  by 
Fogelman  and  Swancer. 

Ladies  Section 

In  the  ladies’  section,  Cindee  Lago 
won  the  accuracy  event  after  a tie 
throw-off  with  Cindy  Cowan,  and  Patty 
Wells  was  third.  Lago  was  also  first  in 
distance  and  at  the  clout.  Second  in  dis- 
tance was  Laura  Swancer,  third  was 


GREG  WELLS,  left,  demonstrates  the 
proper  way  of  holding  an  atlatl.  A full-arm 
forward  thrust  is  used  to  propel  the  shaft, 
above.  There  are  no  aiming  aids.  Sending 
the  dart  toward  the  target  is  much  like 
throwing  a ball. 

Cindy  Cowan.  Cowan  was  second  at 
the  clout  followed  by  Swancer. 

Ben  Lago  won  in  juvenile  accuracy 
followed  by  Ben  Fogelman  and  Brett 
Cowan  in  that  order. 

Scores  were  reminiscent  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  competitive  archery  when 
four-foot  target  faces  received  scattered 
arrows  at  modest  distances  and  many 
missed  completely.  But  in  the  over-all 
activity,  the  visual  aspects  suggest  that, 
unlike  archery,  throwing  the  atlatl 
could  well  become  a popular  spectator 
sport.  The  large  darts  are  quite  visible 
from  the  moment  of  launch  until  they 
reach  the  target  (or  thereabouts).  In 
total,  the  tournament  was  a teaching 
experience  for  both  participants  and 
spectators. 

Plans  are  already  underway  to  hold 
the  second  annual  Eastern  Seaboard 
Atlatl  Championship. 


Use  of  Trophy  Photographs 

Following  every  hunting  season,  particularly  those  for  deer,  bear  and  tur- 
key, we  receive  many  photos  from  readers,  showing  themselves  with  their 
trophies.  We  always  enjoy  seeing  these,  and  each  year  we  publish  as  many  as 
we  can.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge  their  receipt  nor  can  we  publish 
them  all,  as  we  simply  do  not  have  the  time  nor  the  space  to  do  so. 
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WITH  THE  Sako  A1  Hunter  chambered  for 
the  6mm  PPC,  topped  with  a Bausch  & 
Lomb  6-24x,  Lewis  dropped  this  fat  chuck 
at  250  yards.  The  Sako  is  the  first  factory 
rifle  chambered  for  this  relatively  new  car- 
tridge. 

IT  WAS  NOT  a long  shot,  but  it  was  a 
difficult  one.  From  the  sitting  posi- 
tion, only  the  chuck’s  head  was  visi- 
ble—now  and  then.  The  chuck  was 
nervous,  making  it  impossible  for  He- 
len to  stand  for  an  offhand  shot. 

“I’m  not  going  to  push  my  luck  any 
further,”  Helen  commented,  while  she 
made  a slight  elevation  adjustment  on 
the  Cravener’s  Micro  Shooting  Rest. 
“It’s  moving  toward  an  opening;  maybe 
I’ll  be  able  to  see  the  whole  critter.” 
Fate  didn’t  plan  it  that  way,  and  while 
Jim  Peightal,  who  was  the  only  one 
standing,  gave  Helen  a foot  by  foot  ac- 
count of  the  chuck’s  movements,  Helen 
settled  the  crosswire  of  the  6-24x 
Bausch  & Lomb  on  the  chuck’s  head 
and  touched  off  a shot.  For  several  sec- 
onds, it  was  impossible  to  see  what  had 
happened.  The  grass  was  high  enough 
to  hide  the  chuck,  and  Jim  couldn’t  tell 
if  it  was  down  or  had  left  for  safer  parts. 
Seconds  later,  a tail  waved  a few  times 
and  then  disappeared;  Helen  had 
scored. 

As  I said,  there  was  nothing  particu- 
larly unusual  about  this  shot  except  it 


The 

Sako 
Hunter 
6mm  PPC 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


was  Helen’s  first  kill  with  a new  Sako  A1 
Hunter  chambered  for  the  6mm  PPC 
cartridge.  The  6mm  PPC  can’t  be  con- 
sidered brand  new,  as  benchrest  shoot- 
ers have  been  firing  it  since  around 
1975.  However,  the  Sako  A1  Hunter  is 
the  first  factory  rifle  chambered  for  this 
cartridge. 

It’s  common  knowledge  that  bench- 
rest  shooters  are  always  dreaming  of  a 
more  accurate  cartridge.  They  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  their  quest  for  accu- 
racy. In  fact,  benchrest  shooting  has 
made  many  major  contributions  to  the 
fine  accuracy  found  in  today’s  factory 
rifles. 


Palmisano-Pindel! 

Around  1975,  the  6mm  PPC  started 
to  make  a name  for  itself  on  the  bench- 
rest firing  line.  The  cartridge  is  the  end 
result  of  experiments  by  Dr.  Louis 
Palmisano,  who  is  a vascular  surgeon  by 
profession,  and  Ferris  Pindell,  a master 
gunsmith  and  tool  and  die  maker.  Both 
are  dedicated  benchrest  shooters.  PPC 
stands  for  Palmisano-Pindell  Cartridge. 

The  PPC  cartridges  (22  PPC  and 
6mm  PPC)  are  based  on  the  Russian 
220  cartridge.  The  22  PPC  won  some 
fame  and  glory  on  the  benchrest  line, 
but  the  heavier  bullet  of  the  6mm 
proved  a better  wind  fighter  for  200- 
yard  competition. 

The  6mm  PPC  is  a short  fat  case 
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measuring  1.505  inches  in  length.  It 
carries  a 30-degree  shoulder  and  has 
a small  primer  pocket.  The  flashhole 
mikes  out  to  .066,  which  is  a good  bit 
smaller  than  the  standard  .081  diam- 
eter which  is  standard  in  small  primer 
pockets. 

The  physical  configuration  of  the 
6mm  PPG  is  misleading;  it  really 
doesn’t  look  very  powerful.  But  on  my 
Oehler  35P  chronograph,  it  printed  out 
velocity  results  that  were  rather  im- 
pressive. 

Worth  Noting 

Before  getting  into  ballistic  results, 
this  is  a good  spot  to  inject  a few 
thoughts  on  the  Sako  A1  Hunter  rifle. 
It’s  worth  noting  that  Sako  is  the  first 
company  to  offer  a commercial  rifle 
chambered  for  the  6mm  PPC  cartridge 
and  also  the  first  to  offer  commercial 
6mm  PPC  ammo.  I have  read  that 
Sako’s  6mm  PPC  ammo  is  loaded  with 
extruded  European  powder  and  Ameri- 
can hollow  point  bullets.  Some  bench- 
rest  shooters  make  their  cases  from  220 
Russian  cases  which  carry  the  Russian 
headstamp.  Commercial  cases  are 
stamped  “6mmPPCUSA.”  At  this  time, 
cases  and  factory  ammo  are  not  cheap. 
Sako  brass  runs  about  90  cents  apiece. 


COMPARED  TO  the  243  Winchester  on  the 
right  and  the  22  CHeetah  on  the  left,  the 
Sako  6mm  PPC  is  a short  fat  case  measur- 
ing 1.505  inches  and  with  a 30-degree 
shoulder  angle.  Its  velocity  results  were 
rather  impressive. 


I would  have  rather  had  the  Sako 
heavy  barrel,  but  failed  to  make  that 
clear  to  Stoeger  Industries,  who  import 
Sako  rifles.  I won’t  get  involved  in  the 
differences,  except  to  say  the  Sako 
heavy  barrel  varmint  model  is  a single 
shot. 

The  Sako  A1  was  available  in  the 
6mm  PPC  cartridge  around  1987.  It  is 
built  on  the  L461  action,  which  many 
shooters  refer  to  as  the  Vixen. 

The  Sako  A1  Hunter  is  a handsome 
rifle.  Sleek  in  design  and  showing  ex- 
ceptional workmanship,  it  is  available 
in  three  grades  of  walnut.  Top  of  the 
line  models  have  higher  degrees  of 
checkering.  The  stocks  are  sealed  in 
the  inside,  which  is  essential  to  combat 
' arying  humidity  conditions. 

The  Hunter  A1  has  a very  light  21  %- 
inch  barrel  with  a V14  twist.  The 
Hunter  weighs  just  6 Vi  -pounds  without 
scope.  With  4-rounds  in  the  magazine 
and  topped  with  a 6-24x  Bausch  & 
Lomb,  my  outfit  tipped  the  scales  just 
on  the  plus  side  of  8 pounds. 

The  trigger  is  adjustable  for  backlash 
and  weight  of  pull.  Mine  came  out  of 
the  box  with  a 55-ounce  pull,  which  is  a 
bit  heavy  for  range  testing.  There  were 
no  instructions  for  adjusting  the  trigger, 
and  good  advice  would  be  to  have  a 
competent  gunsmith  make  any  neces- 
sary changes. 

For  range  testing,  I reduced  the 
weight  of  pull  to  32  ounces  and  took 
out  most  of  the  backlash  (overtravel  of 
the  trigger  after  the  sear  is  released). 
This  is  not  an  article  on  trigger  pull 
(note  I said  pull,  not  squeeze;  you  can 
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SHOWN  HERE  checking  flash  hole  diam- 
eter, Lewis,  using  his  Hornady  07  reloading 
press,  worked  up  a ioad  for  the  6mm  PPC 
consisting  of  Accurate  Arms  2230  powder 
and  some  old  68-grain  benchrest  bullets. 

squeeze  a lemon,  but  you  can’t  squeeze 
a trigger),  but  reducing  overtravel  is 
literally  as  important  as  reducing  the 
weight  of  pull. 

My  next  step  was  to  mount  a scope 
that  was  suited  for  both  hunting  and 
range  testing.  Over  the  past  several 
years,  I have  done  most  of  my  varmint 
rifle  range  testing  and  hunting  with 
6-24x  Bausch  & Lomh  scopes.  In  this 
particular  application,  I used  the  “Var- 
mint” model,  which  is  well  suited  to 
hunting  because  it  has  a thicker  cross- 
wire.  The  B&L  6-24x  appeals  to  me  be- 
cause it’s  a dual-purpose  scope.  I gener- 
ally use  up  to  14x  for  field  shooting  and 
above  20x  for  range  testing.  In  combi- 
nation with  this  scope  I use  a Bushnell 
Spacemaster  II  15-45x  spotting  scope 
usually  set  on  25x.  With  the  rifle  scope 
on  full  power,  there  is  no  significant 
power  difference  in  image  between  it 
and  the  spotting  scope. 

Although  H.322  pow'der  has  proven 
to  be  very  accurate  in  the  6mm  PPC, 
my  friend  Ted  Curtis,  national  sales 
manager  for  Accurate  Arms  Co.  of 
McEwen,  Tenn.,  suggested  either  Accu- 
rate 1680  or  2230.  I opted  for  Accurate 
2230.  This  is  a medium-burning  ball 
powder  specifically  developed  for  use 
in  the  Remington  223,  but  it  works  very 
well  in  cartridges  such  as  the  22-250 
Remington,  30-30  Winchester  and  the 
factory  6mms. 

Accurate’s  pow  der  manual  suggested 
staying  below  the  31-grain  maximum 
charge  for  a 70-grain  HPBT  bullet.  I 
don’t  like  maximum  loads  to  start  with, 
so  I experimented  with  powder  charges 
running  from  28  to  30  grains.  I settled 
for  29 x/i  -grains  of  2230  because  it 
stacked  up  in  the  neck,  leaving  about 
.200  for  bullet  seating.  This  is  .043  less 
than  the  diameter  of  a 6mm  bullet.  I 
would  have  sufficient  seating  space 
without  compressing  the  powder. 

Somew'here  in  the  distant  past,  I ac- 


quired several  boxes  of  68-grain  6mm 
(243)  HP  benchrest  bullets.  Although 
these  bullets  are  no  longer  available,  I 
thought  they  would  be  ideal  for  helping 
prove  the  accuracy  of  the  Sako  A1 
Hunter  rifle.  The  68-grain  Remington 
B/R  bullets  miked  out  to  a length  of 
.780.  Leaving  .590  of  the  bullet  pro- 
truding from  the  case  gave  a seating 
depth  of  approximately  .190,  position- 
ing the  base  slightly  above  the  top  of 
the  powder.  I’m  not  making  a big  fuss 
over  this  as  case  capacities  vary  some- 
what and  neck  lengths  stretch  a little 
w ith  each  shot.  Still,  I wanted  to  have  as 
much  precision  as  possible. 

No  Lower 

I thought  that  if  the  29 V2 -grain 
charge  didn’t  do  well,  I would  drop 
down  to  29  grains.  I didn’t  want  to  go 
any  lower  as  in  the  Accurate  Reloading 
Manual  the  31-grain  max  charge 
showed  a muzzle  velocity  of  only  3000 
fps. 

Bill  Nichols  and  I fired  the  first 
groups  with  the  6mm  PPC  from  his 
shooting  bench.  Complete  with  mail 
order  catalogs  for  rests,  that  bench  de- 
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fies  description.  (Since  these  tests.  Bill 
has  installed  a very  solid  shooting  table, 
so  this  is  the  last  derogatory  remark  I 
can  make  about  his  old  shooting 
bench.) 

With  the  facilities  working  against  us 
somewhat,  our  groups  were  not  spec- 
tacular, but  they  fell  well  within  the 
realm  of  varmint  accuracy.  Bill  had  sev- 
eral 3-shot  groups  of  % to  % -inch,  and 
my  final  5-shot  fling  just  cut  the  Vi -inch 
mark. 

Later,  Jim  Peightal  and  I tried  the 
Sako  on  a woodchuck  hunt.  The  only 
kill  was  a 129-step  job  that  Jim  took 
over  a roll  of  hay. 

Chronographed 

Before  shooting  any  more  groups,  the 
Sako  was  chronographed  with  the 
29  Vi  -grain  load  in  a demonstration  for 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Police’s  Camp 
Cadet  in  Armstrong  County.  Trooper 
Richard  Clouse  was  in  charge  and  did 
the  actual  shooting.  Sixty  boys  and  six 
counselors  watched  from  a safe  dis- 
tance behind  the  firing  line. 

I asked  Trooper  Clouse  to  fire  a 10- 
shot  string  through  the  Oehler  35P 
Skyscreen  III  system.  This  would  be 
enough  shots  to  give  a fairly  accurate 
standard  deviation  reading.  Average 
velocity  was  3202  fps,  with  a high  read- 
ing of  3228  and  a low  of  3163,  which  by 
the  way  was  the  first  shot.  This  shows  a 
65  fps  spread  from  high  to  low  but, 
more  importantly,  the  test  shows  only  a 
19  fps  SD  reading.  This  meant  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  shots  fired  were  within 


BOTH  THE  5-shot  group  on  the  left  and  the 
3-shot  group  measure  just  under  an  inch, 
plenty  accurate  enough  for  the  chuck  pas- 
tures. Note  the  Sako’s  small  primer  pocket 
above  left  compared  to  the  typical  small 
pocket  of  the  218  Bee. 

19  fps  of  the  3202  average.  This  was 
proof  positive  that  my  29' /2-grain  load 
of  Accurate  2230  powder,  ignited  by  a 
Federal  205M  small  benchrest  primer, 
was  uniform  in  velocity.  That’s  what  the 
standard  deviation  reading  tells,  as  the 
lower  the  SD,  the  more  uniform  a load 
is. 

I could  understand  why  Bill  and  I 
were  getting  pretty  tight  groups.  When 
I got  home  from  demonstrating  the 
Sako  and  Oehler  35P  outfits,  I gave  the 
Sako’s  barrel  a good  scrubbing  with 
Hoppe’s  Benchrest  9 Copper  Solvent. 
I was  satisfied  that  my  load  was  a com- 
bination worth  sticking  with. 

Over  the  next  several  days,  I fired 
10  5-shot  groups  and  a half-dozen  or 
more  3-shot  tests.  Average  overall  was 
about  %-inch,  with  several  touching 
the  Vfc-inch  mark.  I was  well  aware  that 
a light  barrel,  a fairly  heavy  trigger  for 
target  shooting,  and  varying  wind  and 
light  conditions  aren’t  conducive  to 
one-hole  accuracy,  but  all  my  groups 
were  respectable  and  proved  the  Sako 
A1  Hunter  is  well  qualified  as  a varmint 
rifle. 

At  the  moment,  my  association  with 
the  6mm  PPC  cartridge  has  been  limi- 
ted to  the  Sako  A1  tests  and  several 
groups  fired  from  two  benchrest  rifles, 
so  I am  far  from  qualified  to  make  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  6mm 
PPC  cartridge.  But  over  the  past  12 
years  or  so,  it  has  proven  itself  on  the 
benchrest  line  and  will  have  no  trouble 
making  the  transition  to  the  varmint 
fields. 

There  are  solid  ballistic  reasons  for 
the  6mm  PPC’s  inherent  accuracy. 
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First,  it’s  a small  case,  and  small  cases 
seem  to  have  the  edge  in  accuracy.  Pow- 
der consumption  is  100  percent,  and 
that’s  important.  There’s  no  question 
that  the  6mm  PPC’s  shape  and  diam- 
eter play  important  roles  in  its  accuracy. 
The  small  flashhole  assures  uniform 
ignition.  Since  the  muzzle  isn’t  sub- 
jected to  a lot  of  stress,  there  has  to  be 
more  uniform  barrel  vibration.  I could 
even  mention  that  the  lower  recoil  of 
the  6mm  PPC  is  a plus  for  shooters 
using  conventional  hunting  rifles. 

Right  now  I feel  top  accuracy  with 
the  6mm  PPC  will  be  attained  when 
velocities  do  not  exceed  3250,  which 
means  I can’t  actually  classify  it  as  a 
350-vard  chuck  rifle.  From  the  limited 
field  shooting  I was  involved  in,  I think 
this  wildcat  turned  pro  will  give  its  best 
performance  with  bullet  weights  below 
80-grains  and  have  a practical  effective 
accuracy  field  range  of  no  more  than 
300  yards.  However,  who  can  complain 
about  that? 

The  Sako  A1  Hunter  in  the  6mm 
PPC  is  unquestionably  a classic  rifle 
and  can  be  a top  chuck  outfit  for  the 
hunter  who  doesn’t  like  the  extra 
weight  of  a conventional  varmint-type 
rifle.  I can’t  advocate  the  6mm  PPC  for 
deer  or  antelope.  The  bullets  it  uses 
best  are  on  the  light  side  for  medium 
size  game,  and  several  ballistic  charts 
show  that  100  and  105-grain  6mm  slugs 
in  the  6mm  PPC  have  muzzle  velocities 
well  below  2900  fps.  As  a comparison,  a 
6mm  Remington  will  push  a 105-grain 
slug  out  of  the  muzzle  at  3000  fps  or 


THE 
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THE  SHOOTER’S  CORNER,  by  Don  Lewis,  is 
a 449-page  hardcover  book  that  covers 
nearly  every  facet  of  the  shooting  sports 
from  a hunter’s  point  of  view.  Beginning 
with  the  history  of  firearms,  Don  covers 
actions,  stocks,  and  barrels;  scopes  and 
metallic  sights;  rimfire,  big  game  and  var- 
mint rifles;  shotguns,  gauges  and  fit;  and  a 
whole  lot  more.  Order  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Price  is  $15  delivered. 


faster.  Nevertheless,  when  accuracy  is 
the  first  requirement,  the  6mm  PPC  is 
a cartridge  to  consider. 


Keep  your  GAME  NEWS  looking  like  new  for 
years  to  come  by  storing  them  in  specially 
designed  binders.  Each  binder  holds  12  is- 
sues and  costs  $5,  delivered.  Order  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  De- 
partment AR,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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Ducks  Unlimited,  through  their  5-year- 
old  MARSH  program,  now  has  completed 
or  begun  wetland  conservation  projects 
in  all  50  states.  A total  of  580  projects  are 
in  work  or  have  been  completed,  encom- 
passing 337,000  acres  — equivalent  to 
more  than  half  the  size  of  Rhode  Island. 
DU  launched  the  MARSH  — Matching  Aid 
to  Restore  States’  Habitat  — in  1984  to 
complement  the  conservation  organiza- 
tion’s work  they’ve  been  conducting  in 
Canada  since  1937.  Through  MARSH,  75 
percent  of  the  money  raised  by  DU  chap- 
ters in  a state  are  available  for  habitat 
work  within  that  state. 

Since  1983,  65  ospreys  have  been 
raised  and  released  in  a restoration 
program  by  the  Alabama  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  first  to  return  as  a breed- 
ing adult  was  found  last  spring,  and 
everybody  associated  with  the  project 
was  optimistic  because  the  bird  had  a 
mate  and  had  started  nesting.  As  re- 
ported in  “The  Nature  Society  News,”  a 
few  days  after  it  was  learned  that  one 
of  the  ospreys  had  returned,  the  bird 
was  found  dead;  it  had  become  tangled 
in  monofilament  fishing  line. 

More  than  $200,000  was  raised  during 
the  1989  World  Series  of  Birding  held  last 
May  in  Cape  May  County,  New  Jersey.  In 
the  event,  teams,  which  are  sponsored 
and  gather  pledges,  compete  to  see 
which  can  find  the  most  species  of  birds 
in  24  hours.  The  winning  team  this  year 
located  201 . The  “World  Series”  has  been 
held  every  year  since  1983,  and  proceeds 
support  various  conservation  programs. 


Agricultural  pesticides  may  be  killing 
large  numbers  of  young  waterfowl  in 
North  Dakota  and  Canada,  according  to 
the  Izaak  Walton  League.  As  reported  in 
“Mississippi  Outdoors,”  following  their 
release  in  wetlands  around  which  sun- 
flower fields  had  been  sprayed  with  the 
insecticide  ethyl  parathion,  more  than 
96  percent  of  the  young  mallards  died; 
less  than  50  percent  died  on  the  control 
areas.  Another  study  found  that  nest 
cover  and  densities  were  reduced  92  per- 
cent the  year  following  herbicide  applica- 
tions. These  indications  are  even  more 
alarming  because  insecticide  use  in  the 
prairie  pothole  region  is  expected  to  sky- 
rocket in  the  next  few  years  to  combat  the 
invasion  of  the  Russian  wheat  aphid. 

A survey  of  visitors  to  North  Carolina 
State  Parks,  conducted  to  determine  eco- 
nomic opportunities  on  public  lands,  indi- 
cated the  typical  visitor  to  a state  park 
there  is  a 38-year-old  male  who  attended, 
but  did  not  graduate  from  college;  is  em- 
ployed full-time  and  has  a family  income 
of  $30,000  to  $34,999;  and  drove  75  miles 
one  way  with  his  family,  which  includes 
1.5  children.  The  typical  visitor  visits  the 
state  park  ten  times  a year  and  spends 
$2.23  for  each  hour  of  his  visit. 

Only  ten  states  account  for  45.5  percent 
of  the  nation’s  hunters,  reports  the  Na- 
tional Shooting  Sports  Foundation.  Based 
on  the  number  of  resident  licenses,  tags, 
permits  and  stamps  sold,  the  top  ten 
states  are  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Texas, 
Wisconsin,  New  York,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Georgia,  Oregon  and  Tennessee. 

Last  January  a pair  of  red  wolves  were 
taken  from  the  Alligator  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  North  Carolina  and  released  on 
Horn  Island,  a 3700-acre  wilderness  area 
off  the  Mississippi  coast.  It’s  hoped  the 
pair  — two  of  the  only  89  red  wolves  that 
exist  — will  thrive  on  the  island’s  rabbit,  nu- 
tria and  many  other  small  mammals,  and 
eventually  produce  young,  which  will  be 
taken  back  to  North  Carolina.  Red  wolves 
have  been  extinct  in  the  wild  since  1980, 
and  this  marks  the  second  attempt  to  re- 
establish the  endangered  species  in  the 
wild. 


Answers:  3,  5,  7,  2,  6,  8,  1 , 4 
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Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania:  Natural  History  and  Con- 
servation, a completely  new  book  by  Jim  and  Lillian  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wakeley,  includes  the  most  up-to-date  infor-  GAME  COMMISSION 

mation  on  bird  biology  and  behavior,  and  the  Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
kinds  of  birds  commonly  found  in  the  state,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

arranged  according  to  the  type  of  habitat  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  seen.  This  214-page 
hardcover  book,  supplemented  with  40  full- 
color  pages  featuring  the  Game  Commission’s  popu- 
lar bird  charts  and  previous  GAME  NEWS 
covers,  is  being  sold  for  $10,  delivered. 


The  Wingless  Crow,  by  Chuck  Fergus,  is  a collection 
of  thirty-three  Thomapples  columns  which  have  appeared 
in  GAME  NEWS.  The  nearly  200  pages  of  entertaining 
reading  will  appeal  to  Fergus  fans  as  they  reread  these  selected 
essays  as  well  as  to  those  who’ve  yet  to  discover  the  joys 
of  Thomapples.  This  top  quality  hardcover  books  costs  $10, 
delivered,  and  can  be  ordered  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Dept  AR.  2001  Elmerton  Avenue. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


Featured  on  this  month’s  covers  are  the  top  place  trophies  in  the 
Game  Commission’s  1989  scoring  program.  On  the  front  cover  is 
the  top  non-typical  buck  in  the  archery  category  taken  by  Craig 
Krisher.  Above  is  the  top  bear,  taken  by  Dwayne  DeLattre.  On  the 
inside  back  cover  is  Ralph  Stoltenberg,  Jr.,  holding  the  new  state 
record  typical  bow  buck,  and  Al  Prouty  holding  the  outstanding 
non-typical  trophy  he  shot  in  1949.  Sal  and  Bernadette  Pitera’s  still 
life  photograph  on  the  back  cover  includes  the  top  typical  buck- 
taken  by  Chester  Allen  in  1951. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


The  Making  of  a Trophy 

IF  IT  ISN’T  already  obvious,  this  issue  features  the  results  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s 1989  big  game  scoring  program.  This  is  the  tenth  official  measuring 
session  held  since  1965,  when  the  Game  Commission  and  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Outdoor  Writers  Association  launched  the  program  to  help  promote  the 
outstanding  deer  and  hear  hunting  opportunities  available  here. 

At  that  time  many  people  felt  record-class  deer  and  hear  were  nonexistent  in 
Pennsylvania,  that  trophies  here  were  something  of  a bygone  era.  Resource  man- 
agers, outdoor  communicators,  and  others  familiar  with  hunting  throughout  the 
state  — not  just  on  a single  farm  or  tract  of  forest  — knew  otherwise. 

Part  of  the  problem  might  have  been,  and  still  he,  that  trophy  animals  are  very 
rare,  the  exceptional. 

We  have  a million  or  so  deer  hunters  in  the  state,  and  in  recent  years  they’ve  been 
annually  taking  about  150,000  antlered  deer.  We  know  that  80  percent  of  the  buck 
harvest  is  comprised  of  deer  18  months  of  age.  The  remaining  20  percent,  therefore, 
are  deer  two  and  a half  years  of  age  and  older.  Four  percent  is  deer  three  and  a half 
years  old,  and  so  on. 

Considering  that  under  normal  circumstances  a whitetail  won’t  grow  record- 
class  antlers  until  it  reaches  at  least  four  or  more  likely  five  or  six  years  of  age,  it’s 
obvious  that  only  a fraction  of  a percent  of  all  bucks  live  long  enough  to  produce  a 
Boone  & Crockett  or  Pope  & Young  class  rack.  Nevertheless,  even  such  a small 
fraction  of  a harvest  of  150,000  bucks  is  significant. 

In  a sense,  the  same  sort  of  reasoning  can  he  applied  to  hears.  For  record-keeping 
purposes,  hears  are  judged  by  skull  size,  not  by  the  animal’s  weight.  This  is  basically 
because  a hear  fluctuates  a great  deal  in  body  size  over  the  course  of  a year.  Coming 
out  of  hibernation,  a hear  will  he  relatively  light,  hut  it  will  quickly  put  on  the 
pounds  during  the  summer  and  fall,  before  heading  into  hibernation  again.  It’s  for 
that  reason  that  weights  aren’t  used,  because  it’s  not  reasonable  to  compare  a bear 
shot  in  the  spring  — which  is  permitted  in  many  states  and  provinces  — with  one 
taken  in  late  fall. 

Skull  size,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a more  realistic  measure  for  ranking  bears,  as  it 
more  accurately  reflects  the  age  of  the  animal  and,  in  the  case  of  bears,  sex  as  well. 
There’s  a great  size  disparity  between  male  and  female  bruins,  so  only  older  males 
attain  true  trophy  status. 

For  most  of  us,  the  trophy  aspect  is  not  an  important  part  of  hunting.  A break 
from  everyday  routines,  a chance  to  socialize  in  a relaxed  outdoor  setting,  and 
simply  the  challenge  of  finding  a legal  animal  characterize  the  sport.  But,  as  the 
Game  Commission  and  POWA  knew  25  years  ago,  record  class  trophies  do  abound 
in  the  state,  and  many  are  taken  every  year.  And  as  the  accounts  written  by  the 
hunters  who  took  the  top  trophies  in  this  scoring  session  show,  rewards  can  come  to 
those  willing  to  invest  the  time  and  effort  it  takes  to  drop  a trophy  animal.  When  it 
comes  to  hunting,  what  more  could  a person  want?  — Bob  Mitchell 


Chester  Allison’s  1951  Trophy  Is  The  . . . 

Top  Typical  Buck  of  the 
1989  Program 

By  Sal  and  Bernadette  Pitera 


THE  YEAR  WAS  1951,  and  upwards 
of  a half-million  Pennsylvanians 
were  preparing  to  go  deer  hunting. 
Among  them  was  Chester  Allison  of 
Roaring  Spring,  Blair  County.  Early  on 
opening  morning,  December  3,  Chet 
pulled  on  his  brush-whipped  Woolrich 
plaids,  took  up  his  1898  Hopkins  & 
Allen  12-gauge  shotgun,  and  climbed 
the  slopes  of  Tuscarora  Mountain,  be- 
hind his  home.  By  late  morning  he  was 
back  — with  a magnificent  buck  whose 
rack  took  first  place  in  the  typical  clas- 
sification of  Pennsylvania’s  most  recent 
measuring  program.  Its  score  of  182-5 
also  put  it  in  the  No.  3 spot  in  the  all- 
time  state  records.  As  was  common  in 
those  days,  Chester  butchered  his  deer 
that  evening,  cut  off  the  rack  and  stored 
it  in  his  basement. 

Chester  is  gone  now,  for  many  years, 
and  not  much  is  known  about  the  ac- 
tual hunt.  His  son  John,  who  was  10 
years  old  at  the  time,  remembers  the 
day  as  being  nasty,  damp  and  dreary. 
Everything  closed  up  in  those  days  for 
the  first  day  of  buck  season,  and  his  dad 
had  gone  out  before  daybreak,  as  he 
always  did.  This  time  he  was  home 
early,  by  10:30  or  11  o’clock,  with  the 
biggest  set  of  antlers  anyone  in  the  area 
had  ever  seen. 

John  recalls  that  photos  were  taken 
with  the  family’s  box  camera,  but  they 
also  are  long  gone.  He  doesn’t  remem- 
ber if  his  father  said  how  long  the  shot 
was,  but  does  know  that  the  deer  trav- 
eled a hundred  yards  or  so  after  being 
hit.  Trailing  it  gave  his  father  some 
problems,  as  a few  years  earlier  a severe 
ice  storm  had  uprooted  many  trees, 
leaving  huge  depressions,  and  there 
wasn’t  much  of  a blood  trail.  John  re- 


calls that  his  father  found  the  deer  in 
one  of  the  depressions,  after  some  cir- 
cling and  backtracking  on  the  imposing 
Tuscarora. 

Chester  probably  showed  the  buck  to 
a few  friends.  It  wasn’t  his  personality  to 
drive  up  and  down  Main  Street  with  the 
buck  on  top  of  his  car  for  the  town’s 
viewing  pleasure.  He  simply  wasn’t  that 
kind  of  man;  he  left  that  to  the  younger 
fellows. 

A few  years  later,  John  mounted  the 
rack  on  a plaque  he  had  fashioned  dur- 
ing woodworking  class  in  school. 

Father’s  Memory 

In  1980  or  thereabouts,  the  family 
house  was  sold  and  Chester  went  to  live 
in  a home.  John  took  the  rack  with  him 
to  Montgomery  County,  where  he  had 
earlier  moved.  Later,  he  offered  it  to 
Bernie  and  me,  knowing  we  are  inter- 
ested in  all  things  of  the  outdoors.  At 
first  we  refused  to  accept  it,  because  we 
realized  it  might  be  a record  rack.  But 
John  said  that  if  we  did  not  take  it  he 
would  dispose  of  it,  and  he  could  not 
think  of  anyone  he  would  rather  give  it 
to.  We  accepted,  with  the  intention  of 
having  it  scored  and  mounted  in  his 
father’s  memory. 

On  the  rack’s  first  outing,  it  copped 
the  No.  1 spot,  conventional  gun  cate- 
gory, in  the  Federation’s  first  annual 
Keystone  Classic,  1987.  Since  then,  it 
has  been  mounted  and  its  old  coat  of 
varnish  stripped.  The  result  does  credit 
to  Chester’s  trophy.  The  rack  has  14 
points  and,  as  mentioned,  scores  182-5 
under  the  Boone  and  Crockett  system. 
The  main  beams  are  somewhat 
palmated.  Botfly  larvae  during  the  de- 
velopment stage  created  an  interesting 
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tunneling  on  the  left  side,  which  adds 
individualism  to  the  massive  rack. 

One  thing  that  John  clearly  remem- 
bers is  that  hunting  was  a fact  of  life 
when  he  was  growing  up.  The  Allison 
family,  like  so  many  others,  welcomed 
the  yearly  supply  of  venison.  With  six 
children  and  a wife  to  feed,  Chester 
worked  ten  to  twelve  hour  days  at  the 
local  quarry.  Even  on  Saturdays  he 
worked  half-days  or  longer,  and  on  Sun- 
days, if  the  chores  weren’t  pressing,  he 
escaped  into  the  woods. 

He  hiked  and  followed  deer  trails 
and  generally  became  familiar  with 
every  acre  of  Tussy  Mountain  behind 
their  house.  Like  high  desert,  this  flat 
mountain  terrain  looks  barren,  with 
endlessly  rolling  hills.  If  you’re  in  a 
valley  area,  there’s  not  much  to  see  for 
direction;  nothing  to  look  toward  if  the 
mountains  aren’t  visible.  It’s  dangerous 
and  deceiving.  To  men  like  Chester,  it 
was  a means  of  vigorously  embracing 
the  elements  that  provided  the  larder 
with  meat  and  the  soul  with  therapeu- 
tic balm. 

A picture  of  Chester  begins  to  form 
upon  speaking  with  his  son  John. 
Quiet,  easygoing  and  hardworking, 
Chester’s  pleasure  came  from  taking  his 
sons  into  the  woods  with  him  until  they, 
like  many  fledglings  preparing  to  leave 
the  nest,  began  to  find  their  own 
friends  and  their  own  means.  Then  he 
hunted  alone  almost  to  his  last  year,  the 
awesome  call  pervading  and  penetrat- 
ing the  inflictions  of  advancing  age  and 
its  bothersome  realities.  In  keeping 
with  his  reticent  nature,  he  never  both- 
ered nor  desired  to  have  the  big  rack 
scored. 

In  Pennsylvania’s  hunting  history, 
1951  was  a notable  year.  Two  dollars 
bought  a special  archery  license;  it  was 
the  first  year  bowhunters  were  offered 
a separate  season.  Sportsmen  of  the 
state  were  now  given  the  opportunity  to 
hunt  with  a bow,  and  then  with  a rifle 
or  a shotgun  with  slugs.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
slug  that  Chester  used  to  get  his  great 
deer. 

The  first  archery  season  was  deemed 
a huge  success,  with  an  estimated  6000 


“Robin  Hoods”  in  the  field.  The  success 
factor  was  based  on  enthusiasm  rather 
than  the  skimpy  harvest  — 32  deer. 
GAME  NEWS  reported,  “This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  deer  met  the  deer 
hunters  on  nearly  equal  footing.  Most 
places  a man  was  on  his  own  — his  wits 
against  the  deer’s.  It  is  obvious  which 
came  out  on  top!” 

Opening  day  of  rifle  season  was  un- 
usually hot  throughout  the  state.  Ac- 
cording to  Acting  Editor  Ned  Smith, 
(Editor  Will  Johns  was  off  to  war,)  “True 
to  tradition,  most  sportsmen  were 
dressed  in  the  usual  red  woolen  cloth- 
ing and  refused  any  substitute  in  spite 
of  the  discomfort.  Heavy  woolens  and 
deer  hunting  just  naturally  go  together, 
and  the  mere  fact  that  temperatures 
were  in  the  60s  and  70s  did  not  alter 
this  opinion  in  the  least.” 

The  two-day  antlerless  season 
yielded  a harvest  of  only  38,000.  The 
Commission  had  hoped  for  75,000  to 
“relieve  some  of  the  strain  on  the  over- 
browsed deer  range  and  to  reduce  farm 
crop  damage.”  Part  of  the  reason  for  the 
sparse  total  appeared  to  be  inclement 
weather  — cold  rain,  snow,  and  low  tem- 
peratures. Winter  had  arrived  with  the 
antlerless  season. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  December 
1951  issue  of  GAME  NEWS  carried  an 
article  entitled  “Is  Your  Trophy  A Rec- 
ord Head?”  and  featured  a copy  of  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  scoresheet.  How- 
ever, the  February  1952  issue  recapping 
the  season  showed  photos  of  bucks  with 
spreads  up  to  28  inches  and  dressed 
weights  up  to  195  pounds,  but  carried 
no  scores  in  their  captions.  Measuring 
was  encouraged  but  apparently  the 
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practice  was  not  widespread,  and  at 
that  time  the  Commission  did  not  have 
an  official  scoring  program.* 

Other  than  his  own  trophy  rack, 
Chester’s  hunting  career  was  without 
unusual  incident.  He  almost  always  got 
his  deer.  He  spent  so  much  time  out- 
doors that  John  thinks  he  may  very  well 
have  been  aware  of  this  particular  buck 
and  intentionally  pursued  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  many  years 
when  he  waited  for  antlerless  season  to 
bring  a doe  home,  and  the  family  sus- 
pected he  had  a preference  for  doe 
meat.  Possibly,  he  passed  up  some 
bucks  for  this  reason,  or  perhaps  there 
was  that  small  corner  of  his  mind  that 
deliberately  extended  the  season  of 
challenge  and  the  reason  for  being 
there. 

Chester  was  used  to  getting  up  at 
5 a.m.,  and  there  was  little  diversion  in 
Roaring  Spring,  a small  paper  mill 
town.  The  Piney  Creek  Barrens,  which 
provided  him  with  an  area  to  hike,  also 
provided  a lot  of  deer,  including  an  al- 
bino strain  which  still  shows  up.  Roar- 
ing Spring,  about  25  miles  southwest  of 
Huntingdon,  had  about  2500  people  in 
1951,  according  to  John. 


Chester’s  wife,  Della,  used  to  can 
some  of  the  venison,  an  art  which  has 
since  almost  passed  into  oblivion.  The 
meat  which  they  sometimes  served 
company  wasn’t  always  store-bought 
beef,  and  Chester  was  amused  by  his 
little  deceptions. 

He  continued  to  hunt  into  the  late 
1960s,  when  he  had  to  pay  someone  to 
drag  out  his  last  two  deer.  The  Hopkins 
& Allen  was  eventually  replaced  by  a 
J.  C.  Higgins. 

Chester  is  gone  now  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  great  trophy  is  many  years 
too  late  for  him  to  savor.  Actually,  he 
probably  wouldn’t  have  cared.  His  goal 
was  to  provide  meat  for  his  family  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1951,  and  that  he  ac- 
complished. 


* Interestingly,  one  of  the  photos  in  the 
February  1952  GAME  NEWS  was  of  the 
tremendous  nontypical  buck  taken  in 
1951  in  Juniata  County  by  Ralph  Landis, 
of  Port  Royal.  With  a score  of  207-7,  it 
held  second  place  in  Pennsylvania’s  rec- 
ords for  several  decades.  Now,  following 
the  scoring  of  Al  Prouty’s  great  trophy  in 
1989  (story  elsewhere  in  this  issue),  it  is 
in  third  place. — Ed. 


CHARLES  KLISCHER,  Mt.  Carmel,  dropped 
the  mounted  12-point  (140-3)  in  Columbia 
County  on  the  opening  day  of  the  1988  ant- 
lered deer  season.  Such  a trophy,  of  course, 
attracts  a lot  of  attention,  and  in  this  in- 
stance, one  of  the  admirers  thought  the 
rack  looked  quite  familiar.  As  it  turned  out, 
Daryl  Sassani,  also  of  Mi.  Carmel,  had 
found  the  antlers  Charles  is  holding  here  in 
the  early  spring  of  1988,  and  it’s  obvious 
they  were  the  previous  set  from  Chuck’s 
trophy. 
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1989  SCORING  PROGRAM 


TYPICAL  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  WITH  GUN 


Rank 

Name 

Address 

County 

Year 

Score 

1 

Allison,  Chester 
Owner-Sal  Pitera 

Harleysville,  PA 

Blair 

1951 

182-5* 

2 

De  Dionisio,  Rick 

Erie,  PA 

Erie 

1985 

1 66-4 

3 

Lightner,  John 

Washington,  PA 

Washington 

1986 

1 63-0 

4 

Tebbs,  Richard  C.  Jr. 

Montoursville,  PA 

Lycoming 

1987 

162-6 

5 

Stump,  Ray  L. 

Pine  Grove,  PA 

Schuylkill 

1939 

161-4 

6 

Delong,  James 

Unkn 

Elk 

Unkn 

160-1 

7 

Turkovich,  Joseph 

Donora,  PA 

Allegheny 

1988 

159-7 

8 

Pashuta,  Tom 

Beaver  Falls,  PA 

Beaver 

1988 

159-4 

9 

Basinger,  James 

Unkn 

Fayette 

1983 

159-3 

10 

Faust,  Paul 

Mohnton,  PA 

Berks 

1988 

159-1 

11 

Lee,  George 

Meyersdale,  PA 

Somerset 

1954 

158-5 

12 

Seymour,  Gene 

Monroeton,  PA 

Bradford 

1987 

157-6 

13 

Davis,  Elwood 

Dallas,  PA 

Luzerne 

1944 

157-0 

14 

Barto,  Edward  W. 

Baden,  PA 

Beaver 

1985 

156-0 

15 

Stiles,  Floyd  Sr. 

Unkn 

Cambria 

1985 

155-5 

15 

Hess,  Dennis 

Natrona  Heights,  PA 

Butler 

1986 

155-5 

17 

Crew,  Francis  D.  Jr. 

Elverson,  PA 

Chester 

1979 

155-0 

17 

Barth,  Christopher 

Lower  Burrell,  PA 

Clarion 

1986 

155-0 

19 

Welshons,  John 

Ligonier,  PA 

Westmoreland 

1987 

154-4 

20 

Mull,  Banks  E. 

Milton,  PA 

Montour 

1988 

153-7 

21 

Butler,  Ed 

Connellsville,  PA 

Fayette 

1986 

153-4 

22 

Newell,  Robert 

Folcraft,  PA 

Delaware 

1988 

1 53-3 

23 

Haun,  Ralph 

Utica,  PA 

Venango 

1968 

153-0 

24 

Woodcock,  John 

McKees  Rocks,  PA 

Allegheny 

1987 

152-3 

25 

Hall,  Larry 

Troy,  PA 

Bradford 

1951 

152-2 

26 

Hanggi,  Gideon  L. 

Unkn 

Bradford 

1948 

152-1 

27 

Yerger,  Barry 

Bear,  DE 

Chester 

1987 

151-6 

28 

Herness,  Thomas  R. 

Hazleton,  PA 

Schuylkill 

1988 

151-3 

29 

Blaine,  James 

New  Bloomfield,  PA 

Adams 

1985 

150-7 

30 

Dehaas,  Purley 

Blanchard,  PA 

Centre 

1985 

150-2 

31 

Hile,  William  ' 

Milroy,  PA 

Mifflin 

1988 

150-1 

32 

Gardner,  Donna  Jean 

Phillipsburg,  NJ 

Bradford 

1986 

150-0 

33 

Johnson,  Kirk 

Edinboro,  PA 

Erie 

1986 

149-7 

34 

Sheffler,  Edward 

Montrose,  PA 

Susquehanna 

1948 

149-6 

35 

Fulkrod,  Warren  G. 

Trout  Run,  PA 

Lycoming 

1988 

149-5 

36 

Llewellyn,  James 

Bedford,  PA 

Bedford 

1981 

149-2 

37 

Eberly,  L.  David 

Leesport,  PA 

Berks 

1987 

149-0 

38 

Blevins,  Guy 

Barto,  PA 

Montgomery 

1975 

148-5 

39 

Snyder,  Marlin 

Lavelle,  PA 

Schuylkill 

1943 

148-3 

39 

Snyder,  Charles 

Oxford,  PA 

Chester 

1987 

148-3 

41 

Jachimczyk,  Adam 

Worchester,  MA 

Tioga 

1988 

148-2 

41 

Oravets,  Steve 

Smithfield,  PA 

Fayette 

1988 

148-2 

43 

Miller,  Thomas 

Masontown,  PA 

Fayette 

1988 

148-1 

43 

Wade,  John  B. 

Lancaster,  PA 

Lancaster 

1988 

148-1 

45 

McDaid,  David 

Philadelphia,  PA 

Delaware 

1988 

148-0 

46 

Selle,  Scott  W. 

Freedom,  PA 

Butler 

1981 

147-7 

46 

Ginder,  Daniel  W. 

Schaefferstown,  PA 

Lebanon 

1987 

147-7 

48 

Engel,  Thomas  K. 

Leesport,  PA 

Berks 

1987 

147-4 

48 

Raup,  Dale  A. 

Muncy,  PA 

Northumberland 

1988 

147-4 

50 

Roof,  Norman 

Towanda,  PA 

Bradford 

1987 

147-3 

51 

Hill,  Jeff 

Unkn 

Allegheny 

1984 

146-7 

51 

Reader,  Beth 

Tyrone,  PA 

Blair 

1986 

146-7 

53 

Carnes,  Doug 

Ephrata,  PA 

Jefferson 

1986 

146-6 

54 

Croll,  Brian 

Hadley,  PA 

Mercer 

1984 

146-5 

55 

Grasley,  Raymond 

Berwick,  PA 

Columbia 

1950 

146-4 

56 

Adorhold,  C.  A. 

Williamsport,  PA 

Lycoming 

1932 

146-1 

* Deer  scoring,  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  method  is  in  one-eighth  inch  units,  thus  the  score  of  the 
No.  1 head  here,  for  instance,  is  182  Vs  inches. 
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Rank 

Name 

Address 

County 

Year 

Score 

56 

Green,  Ronald 

Coatesville,  PA 

Chester 

1988 

146-1 

58 

Nearhoof,  Terry 

Tyrone,  PA 

Blair 

Unkn 

146-0 

59 

Wilson,  Brett 

York,  PA 

York 

1988 

145-7 

60 

Coyle,  Jason 

Mohnton,  PA 

Berks 

1988 

145-6 

60 

McIntyre,  Joseph 

Unkn 

Erie 

1988 

145-6 

62 

Buchanan,  Orange  L. 

Owner-Dwight  L.  Buchanan 

Ligonier,  PA 

Somerset 

1928 

145-5 

63 

Shelmire,  Edgar  R, 

Wellsboro,  PA 

Tioga 

1951 

145-4 

63 

Heffner,  Thomas 

Yardley,  PA 

Bucks 

1988 

145-4 

65 

Antill,  William 

Unkn 

Warren 

Unkn 

145-2 

65 

Hammers,  Gale  P. 

New  Galilee,  PA 

Somerset 

1973 

145-2 

65 

Curry,  Jim 

Unkn 

Butler 

1982 

145-2 

65 

Stauffer,  P.  Eugene 

Ephrata,  PA 

Tioga 

1986 

145-2 

69 

Spaid,  Laura 

Meadville,  PA 

Crawford 

1943 

144-7 

69 

McDonald,  Brad 

Unkn 

Erie 

1975 

144-7 

71 

Nix,  Charles 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

Washington 

1987 

144-6 

72 

Wasaconis,  Joseph  A. 

Lansdowne,  PA 

Chester 

1987 

144-4 

73 

Alder,  Larrey 

Allentown,  PA 

Lehigh 

1986 

144-3 

74 

Weaver,  Ralph 

New  Freeport,  PA 

Greene 

1968 

144-1 

74 

Snyder,  Jack  C. 

Elysburg,  PA 

Northumberland 

1988 

144-1 

76 

Brown,  Dennis  D. 

Shinglehouse,  PA 

Potter 

1937 

144-0 

76 

Zgorliski,  Leonard 

Cokeburg,  PA 

Washington 

1988 

144-0 

78 

Kuppel,  William 

Lewistown,  PA 

Mifflin 

1986 

143-5 

78 

Allen,  Wendy 

Monroeton,  PA 

Bradford 

1987 

143-5 

80 

Reber,  Harold 

Oxford,  PA 

Chester 

1988 

143-4 

81 

Doric,  Frank  Jr. 

Unkn 

Allegheny 

1984 

143-3 

81 

Popp,  Bob 

Industry,  PA 

Beaver 

1987 

143-3 

83 

Platt,  John  W. 

Unkn 

Somerset 

1968 

143-1 

83 

Buchanan,  Warren 

Grove  City,  PA 

Mercer 

1988 

143-1 

85 

Llewellyn,  R.  David 

Bedford,  PA 

Bedford 

1962 

143-0 

85 

Bittner,  Cindy 

Connellsville,  PA 

Fayette 

1988 

143-0 

87 

Wright,  David 

Windber,  PA 

Bedford 

1977 

142-7 

88 

Sitler,  Alvin 

Berwick,  PA 

Luzerne 

1951 

142-6 

89 

Springer,  James  E. 

Rector,  PA 

Westmoreland 

1937 

142-5 

90 

Lange,  Richard 

Unkn 

Clearfield 

1986 

142-4 

91 

Bartgis,  Anthony  C. 

New  Holland,  PA 

Lancaster 

1988 

142-2 

91 

Breidinger,  Stanley 

Tatamy,  PA 

Northampton 

1988 

142-2 

93 

Knestrick,  John 

Unkn 

Washington 

1986 

142-0 

93 

Bucher,  Jim 

Bendersville,  PA 

Perry 

1987 

142-0 

95 

Mcllroy,  David 

Hopewell,  PA 

Bedford 

1973 

141-7 

95 

Harter,  Chip 

Trout  Run,  PA 

Lycoming 

1986 

141-7 

97 

Ross,  Preston 

Erie,  PA 

Erie 

1988 

141-6 

98 

Petersheim,  Donald 

Morgantown,  PA 

Chester 

1977 

141-5 

99 

Hedglin,  Rod 

Boyers,  PA 

Butler 

1986 

141-4 

100 

Lavelle,  Gene 

North  Bend,  PA 

Clinton 

1938 

141-3 

100 

Garlick,  Phil  Jr. 

Unkn 

Erie 

1980 

141-3 

102 

Gallo,  Joseph 

Hopwood,  PA 

Fayette 

1983 

141-2 

103 

Blank,  Adrianne 

Boyertown,  PA 

Berks 

1988 

140-6 

104 

Stettner,  Kenneth  R. 

Brockport,  NY 

Clearfield 

1988 

140-4 

105 

Klischer,  Charles  G. 

Mt  Carmel,  PA 

Columbia 

1988 

140-3 

105 

Sheet/,  Rodney 

Elizabethtown,  PA 

Lancaster 

1988 

140-3 

107 

Dillner,  Robert 

Manns  Choice,  PA 

Bedford 

1988 

140-1 

108 

Kelly,  James  Jr. 

Valencia,  PA 

Butler 

1987 

140-0 

108 

Painter,  Jack 

Greensburg,  PA 

Bedford 

1988 

140-0 

Thoughts  While  Walking 

The  whole  of  science  is  nothing  more  than  a refinement  of  everyday  thinking. 

— Albert  Einstein 
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homas  R.  Herness,  151-3 


Thomas  Heffner,  145- 


L.  David  Eberly,  149-0 

David  McDaid,  148-0 


William  L.  Hile,  150-1 


Daniel  W.  Ginder,  147-7 


Jason  Coyle,  145-6 


Thomas  K.  Engel,  147-4 


Anthony  C.  Bartgis,  142-2 
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With  a Score  of  224-6,  My  Lycoming  County 
Trophy  is  the  1989  Program’s  . . . 

Top  Nontypical 
Gun  Buck 

By  Al  Prouty 


SOMETIMES  the  highest  point  in  a 
hunter’s  career  comes  early.  Mine 
came  when  I was  16.  That  was  quite 
awhile  ago  . . . when  a Pepsi  or  ham- 
burger or  hot  dog  (with  all  the  trim- 
mings) cost  a nickel,  as  did  most  of  the 
magazines  kids  read  and  also  local  pay 
phone  calls. 

That  was  in  1949  — an  era  people  my 
age  now  think  of  as  the  good  old  days.  I 
lived  on  a farm  inside  the  Susquehanna 
Ordnance  Depot  and  went  to  high 
school  in  Montgomery,  a small  town  in 
southcentral  Lycoming  County. 

My  father  was  an  army  officer  at  the 
ordnance  depot  (which,  incidentally,  no 
longer  exists;  the  area  is  now  part  of  the 
Lewisburg  prison  system).  I liked  to 
hang  around  the  depot’s  fire  station  and 
guard  headquarters,  listening  to  the 
older  guys  talking  and  telling  stories. 
Several  of  them  taught  me  to  tie  fishing 
flies,  to  shoot  a rifle  and  shotgun,  and 
other  things  useful  in  the  outdoors.  I 
often  rode  around  the  area  with  them. 
It  wasn’t  unusual  to  see  deer,  and  I got 
the  urge  to  go  hunting  for  them. 

My  father  didn’t  hunt  or  fish,  but 
with  his  military  background  he  was 
familiar  with  firearms  and  a stickler 
about  using  them  safely.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  hunter  education 
courses  such  as  we  have  now,  but  Dad 
taught  me  the  proper  ways  to  handle 
them  and  helped  me  practice  shooting 
with  a 22  at  the  farm.  A 22  wasn’t  big 
enough  for  deer  hunting,  of  course, 
but  when  he  was  satisfied  that  I could 
handle  a rifle  safely  and  shoot  reason- 
ably well,  he  got  me  an  8mm  Mauser. 
This  was  a regular  military  rifle,  the 


Model  98  as  used  by  the  German  army 
in  both  World  Wars.  It  wasn’t  sporter- 
ized  in  any  way  — it  even  had  the  origi- 
nal open  metallic  sights  — but  I thought 
it  was  great  to  have  such  a powerful  and 
famous  rifle.  I got  some  170-grain  soft- 
point  hunting  ammunition  and  zeroed 
it  in  pretty  well  at  100  yards.  Nowadays 
hunters  often  zero  in  at  200  yards  or 
more,  I know,  but  most  of  them  are 
using  scopes.  Forty  years  ago  scopes 
weren’t  so  common  — I’m  not  even  sure 
I knew  they  existed  — and  even  a hun- 
dred yards  seemed  pretty  far  to  fine. 

As  I mentioned,  my  father  was  not  a 
hunter,  but  I was  so  eager  to  go  that 
he  agreed  to  take  me.  For  some  reason 
which  I can’t  recall  (probably  some- 
thing to  do  with  school),  I couldn’t  get 
out  until  the  second  Monday  of  the  sea- 
son. I was  pretty  impatient  by  then, 
especially  as  I’d  heard  rumors  about  a 
big  buck  that  had  been  seen  in  the  area 
east  of  Elimsport. 

Dad  and  I couldn’t  leave  the  house 
until  mid-morning.  We  headed  for  an 
area  of  ordnance  depot  property,  be- 
tween Elimsport  and  Allenwood,  a 
combination  of  fields  and  woods,  not 
far  from  some  forested  ridges.  There 
was  a little  snow  on  the  ground  and  it 
was  cold,  but  not  as  bad  as  it  gets  some 
Decembers  in  Pennsylvania.  At  least  it 
was  clear,  and  that  made  visibility 
pretty  good. 

We  hadn’t  yet  reached  the  place  we 
were  headed  for  when  we  rounded  a 
curve  in  the  dirt  road  and,  way  up  in  an 
open  field,  I saw  a dozen  or  more  deer 
feeding. 

“Look!” 
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Dad  let  the  ear  drift  to  a stop,  shut  off 
the  engine.  We  both  sat  staring  up  at 
the  deer.  “That  one’s  a buck,”  Dad  said. 
“A  tremendous  buck.” 

I could  already  feel  my  heart  slam- 
ming against  my  ribs.  The  herd  of  deer 
was  several  hundred  yards  away,  but  I 
had  no  trouble  seeing  the  rack  on  the 
one.  Physically,  he  didn’t  look  much 
larger  than  most  of  the  other  deer,  but 
his  antlers  looked  like  some  kind  of  a 
dead  tree. 

“What  should  I do?”  I whispered.  In- 
side the  closed  car  there  was  no  chance 
the  deer  could  hear  me,  but  I couldn’t 
have  spoken  louder  if  I wanted  to. 

“Lots  Closer” 

“You  have  to  get  closer,”  Dad  said. 
“Lots  closer.  There’s  no  telling  how  far 
your  bullet  would  drop,  up  there.  And 
you  can’t  get  clear  aim  with  those  sights 
at  that  distance.  You’d  have  to  hold  so 
high  they’d  cover  the  deer.” 

I hadn’t  taken  my  eyes  off  the  buck 
since  I’d  seen  him.  But  neither  he  nor 
the  other  deer  were  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  us.  I guess  they  were  used 
to  seeing  cars  and  people. 

Dad  was  still  studying  the  herd.  Or 


AL  PROUTY’S  trophy  has  24  points  and, 
right,  measures  nearly  33  inches  from  tip 
to  tip.  Field-dressed,  the  deer  weighed  150 
pounds.  This  trophy  was  displayed  for  some 
years  in  the  Game  Commission’s  Harrisburg 
headquarters.  Al  finally  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  retrieved  it  in  1987. 

maybe  he  was  concentrating  on  the 
buck.  “You’11  have  to  get  within  a hun- 
dred yards  or  so  to  have  a reasonable 
chance,”  he  said.  “That’s  less  than  half 
the  distance  to  him,  maybe  only  a third. 
And  any  deer  in  the  bunch  might  see  or 
smell  you,  and  if  one  does,  they’ll  all 
take  off.” 

“So  what  should  I do?”  I repeated. 

He  gestured.  “That  row  of  trees  and 
brush  is  your  only  chance.  If  you  stay 
low  enough,  and  don’t  make  any  sudden 
moves,  you  might  be  able  to  get  within 
range.  Assuming  the  wind  doesn’t  give 
you  away.  It’s  hard  to  tell  which  way  it’s 
blowing  now,  or  if  it’s  blowing  at  all.” 

I started  to  open  the  car  door. 

“Wait  a second,”  he  said.  “Have  you 
got  shells?” 

I held  up  the  handful  I was  gripping. 

“All  right.  Don’t  slam  the  door  when 
you  get  out.  Don’t  load  your  gun  until 
you  get  behind  the  brush  row.  Make 
sure  the  safety  is  on  all  the  way  when 
you’re  sneaking  up  there.  . . . Hey,  listen 
to  me!” 

I forced  my  eyes  away  from  the  buck, 
back  to  him. 

“Yes,  okay,  I’m  listening.” 

“Move  quietly.  Deer  have  a great 
sense  of  hearing.  Don’t  cough  or  sneeze 
or  anything  like  that.  Do  your  best  to 
get  within  a hundred  yards.  Even  closer 
is  better.  Then  find  a rest  for  your  rifle, 
hold  your  breath,  aim  carefully,  and 
squeeze.  Okay?” 

I nodded.  For  a guy  who  didn’t  hunt. 
Dad  sure  seemed  to  be  full  of  advice. 
But  I was  certain  he  was  right.  I eased 
from  the  car,  walked  down  the  road  a 
bit  to  the  row  of  brush  and  trees,  then 
moved  up  behind  them.  The  deer  were 
still  feeding.  I loaded  my  8mm  and  put 
the  safety  on,  then  started  to  sneak 
along  the  trees.  I wanted  to  hurry  — it 
looked  so  far  from  me  to  them,  and  I 
was  afraid  they’d  just  wander  off  before 
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I got  within  range  — but  I was  more 
afraid  they’d  see  or  hear  me  if  I went 
too  fast.  So  I forced  myself  to  go  slowly, 
quietly,  watching  where  I placed  my 
boots,  hardly  ever  raising  my  head  high 
enough  to  check  on  the  deer.  When  I 
did,  they  were  still  feeding. 

I don’t  know  how  long  it  took  me  to 
get  within  range.  It  seemed  forever.  Ac- 
tually, it  was  probably  20  minutes  or  so. 
I felt  as  if  I had  held  my  breath  the 
whole  way.  When  I finally  peeped 
around  the  last  big  tree,  the  buck  was 
hardly  50  yards  from  me.  I guess  the 
other  deer  were  still  there.  They  didn’t 
really  register. 

I squeezed  my  eyes  shut  for  a second, 
making  myself  remember  everything 
my  father  had  told  me.  Then,  holding 
the  Mauser’s  safety  tightly  between  my 
right  thumb  and  forefinger,  I silently 
turned  it  over,  eased  the  barrel  out 
alongside  the  tree,  and  rested  the  back 
of  my  hand  against  it.  It  made  a good 
solid  support,  and  the  buck  wasn’t  very 
far  at  all,  but  the  front  sight  still  waved 
around  quite  a bit.  I guess  I was  ex- 


cited. But  I knew  I’d  never  have  an- 
other chance  like  this,  so  I took  a 
couple  of  deep  breaths  and  forced  my- 
self to  settle  down.  When  I held  my 
breath,  the  front  sight  steadied  tight 
behind  the  shoulder.  Slowly,  I took  up 
the  slack  in  the  military  trigger,  watch- 
ing my  sight  alignment  all  the  time,  and 
then  applied  the  final  pressure.  I guess 
the  gun  roared,  but  I don’t  remember 
hearing  it.  The  next  thing  I was  con- 
scious of,  after  squeezing  the  trigger, 
was  seeing  that  monstrous  buck  col- 
lapse. 

Deer  or  Elk 

Ten  seconds  later  I was  lifting  his  big 
head,  staring  in  amazement,  and  then 
Dad  came  running  up,  shouting  to  ask 
if  I’d  killed  a deer  or  an  elk. 

“I  don’t  know  — but  whatever  it  is,  it 
has  24  points!” 

That’s  how  we  judged  racks  in  those 
days,  by  how  many  points  they  had. 
Later,  we  checked  its  spread.  It  took 
almost  the  whole  yardstick  to  do  it,  for 
it  measured  32  % inches  from  tip  to  tip 
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Use  800  Numbers 

Use  the  agency’s  toll  free  (800) 
numbers  to  contact  a wildlife  con- 
servation officer.  In  the  Northwest 
Region  call  1-800-533-6764; 
Southwest  Region,  1-800-243- 
8519;  Northcentral,  1-800-422- 
7551;  Southcentral,  1-800-422- 
7554;  Northeast,  1-800-228-0789; 
and  Southeast,  1-800-228-0791. 
Phones  will  be  manned  around 
the  clock  during  the  major  hunt- 
ing seasons,  about  15  hours  a day 
at  other  times. 


of  the  widest  points.  We  weighed  it  too, 
after  it  was  field-dressed,  and  it  went 
150  pounds.  That’s  not  a small  deer  for 
a Pennsylvania  buck,  but  it  didn’t  seem 
real  heavy  for  one  with  a rack  like  this. 

We  no  sooner  got  my  buck  home 
than  friends  from  the  ordnance  depot 
started  showing  up  to  see  it,  as  well  as 
other  hunters.  Everyone  was  amazed  at 
the  rack.  It  got  a lot  of  local  attention, 
and  later  on,  in  the  March  1950  issue, 
GAME  NEWS  printed  a page  of  photo- 
graphs of  my  buck  entitled  “Pennsyl- 
vania Record  Rack.”  [The  same  photo- 
graphs appear  with  this  story. — Ed.] 

One  of  the  visitors  who  came  to  see 
my  deer  was  a taxidermist,  Mr.  Bouder. 
He  said  he  would  like  to  mount  the 


head  for  me.  By  the  time  he  returned  it, 
my  father  had  received  orders  sending 
us  to  Germany.  I wanted  the  head  to  be 
safe  while  we  were  gone,  so  asked  the 
William  Penn  Museum  in  Harrisburg  if 
they  would  keep  it  for  me.  They  agreed, 
though  I don’t  think  they  knew  how 
long  it  would  be  before  I returned  to 
pick  it  up.  Neither  did  I,  as  it  was  the 
summer  of  1987  before  I got  back.  Dur- 
ing this  rather  extended  interval,  I 
spent  20  years  in  the  Air  Force,  retiring 
from  there  in  1972,  and  then  became 
a firearms  instructor  with  the  Tampa, 
Florida,  police  department.  I retired 
there  in  1986. 

When  I contacted  the  museum  about 
my  trophy,  they  told  me  it  was  on  loan 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
where  it  was  exhibited  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Harrisburg  headquarters  building. 
I made  arrangements  to  pick  it  up  in 
June  of  1987.  While  talking  with 
GAME  NEWS  editor  Bob  Bell,  he  told 
me  that  my  trophy  had  never  been  en- 
tered in  the  Commission’s  official  meas- 
uring program,  and  suggested  that  I 
have  it  scored  in  the  April  1989  session. 
! did  so,  and  it  scored  224-6,  to  make  it 
the  Number  1 nontypical  gun  entry.  Ac- 
tually, it  was  the  highest  scoring  head  in 
any  category  in  this  measuring  session. 

I still  hunt,  though  mostly  for  small 
game  nowadays.  In  fact,  I haven’t 
hunted  deer  since  1949.  Where  is  there 
to  go,  after  bagging  a trophy  like  I got 
that  year? 


NON-TYPICAL  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  WITH  GUN 


Rank 

Name 

Address 

County 

Year 

Score 

1 

Prouty,  A.  L. 

Tampa,  FL 

Lycoming 

1949 

224-6 

2 

Rozetar,  Robert  W. 

Pottsville,  PA 

Schuylkill 

1948 

207-4 

3 

Powell,  Shawn 

Conneaut  Lake,  PA 

Crawford 

1987 

184-3 

4 

Werner,  James  E. 

Rochester,  PA 

Beaver 

1988 

177-7 

5 

Govan,  Craig 

Valencia,  PA 

Butler 

1987 

168-4 

6 

Kepner,  Ralph 

Port  Royal,  PA 

Juniata 

1987 

168-0 

7 

Evans,  Philip  K. 

Greensburg,  PA 

Westmoreland 

1988 

163-2 

8 

Payne,  Randy 

Conneautville,  PA 

Crawford 

1988 

160-4 

9 

Dyke,  Floyd 

Lottsville,  PA 

Warren 

Unkn 

160-2 

14 
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Ronald  Green,  146-1 


Brett  L.  Wilson,  145-7 
Ray  L.  Stump,  161-4 


James  Llewellyn,  149-2 


Guy  Blevins,  148-5 
Terry  Neorhoof,  146-0 


My  Trophy  Was  The  Highest-Scoring  Bear 
In  The  1989  Measuring  Program, 

But  S Just  Cali  Him  . . . 

Big  Blackie 

By  Dwayne  B.  Delattre 


ONE  OF  THESE  Novembers,”  I 
muttered  as  I shoved  myself  out 
of  bed.  “Oue  of  these  Novembers  I’m 
gonna  get  one  of  those  black  hairy  crit- 
ters. Then  I’m  gonna  stay  in  bed  until 
Christmas.  Or  till  deer  season,  at  least.” 
It  was  Tuesday  morning,  the  24th  of 
November,  1987.  Nothing  particularly 
significant  about  that  except  it  was  the 
second  day  of  bear  season,  or  would  be 
when  the  sun  got  up.  Even  more  de- 
pressing was  the  knowledge  that  this 
was  the  seventeenth  season  I’d  hunted 
these  long-haired  critters  — unsuccess- 
fully. I sighed  and  reached  for  my  hunt- 
ing clothes.  Soon  my  father  Homer,  my 
brother  Leroy,  and  I were  heading  out 
of  Madera,  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
Clearfield  County,  for  Lost  Run  Hol- 
low. 

No  Luck  At  All 

We’d  finished  up  Monday  in  this  re- 
gion, after  trying  several  other  spots 
first.  In  early  morning  we  had  checked 
two  areas  where  we’d  noticed  bear  sign 
during  bow  season,  but  had  no  luck  at 
all.  Then  we  moved  to  Pine  Run  Bot- 
tom and  made  a couple  of  drives  with- 
out seeing  anything  hut  deer.  So  in  the 
afternoon  we  chose  Lost  Run  Hollow. 
Several  friends  had  been  successful 
there  in  other  seasons,  and  we  knew 
that  a couple  of  bears  had  been  seen 
crossing  roads  in  this  area  in  the  sum- 
mer and  early  fall. 

So  Dad  had  dropped  Leroy  and  me 
off  at  one  end  of  Lost  Run  and  then 
gone  on  to  post  on  Brier  Point,  at  the 
other  end.  After  a 20-minute  wait,  Le- 
roy and  I started  to  move  down  the  hol- 
low, watching  for  any  sign  that  a bear 
had  been  through  the  area.  As  we  came 


out  on  an  old  stripping  road,  we  found 
what  we  were  looking  for,  a set  of 
tracks.  From  their  size,  we  estimated 
the  bear  weighed  250  pounds  or  so.  I 
was  suddenly  hopeful.  This  might  be 
our  lucky  year.  But  as  we  got  closer  to 
Dad  without  hearing  any  shots,  I con- 
cluded the  hear  had  probably  taken  a 
different  route. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  our  drive 
came  out  at  the  truck.  Dad  had  seen 
nothing,  hut  was  glad  to  hear  about  the 
tracks.  We  decided  to  split  up,  find 
some  place  to  sit,  and  just  watch  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  At  dark,  we’d  call  it 
quits.  We  saw  nothing,  but  on  the  way 
home  decided  that  since  this  was  the 
only  place  we’d  seen  any  signs  of  a bear, 
we’d  spend  the  next  day  in  the  same 
area. 

So  on  Tuesday  morning  we  were  back 
in  Lost  Run  Hollow  at  dawn.  Leroy  and 
I went  our  separate  ways,  intending  to 
be  back  at  the  truck  about  9 o’clock, 
when  Dad  said  he  would  have  bacon 
and  eggs  and  coffee  ready  for  a late 
breakfast.  Sometimes  I think  he  has  the 
best  attitude  about  bear  hunting. 

It  was  a beautiful  day  to  be  in  the 
woods,  and  I was  hoping  that  the  bear 
which  had  made  the  tracks  would  show 
up,  but  he  didn’t.  As  9 a.m.  approached, 
I headed  back  to  the  truck.  Leroy  got 
there  a few  minutes  after  I did,  but  he 
had  nothing  special  to  report.  There 
had  been  plenty  of  deer  sign,  but  no 
bear.  So  after  eating  we  set  out  again.  I 
walked  awhile,  trying  to  move  quietly 
and  into  the  wind,  though  I had  little 
hope  that  I could  sneak  up  on  such  a 
wild  creature  as  a bear.  Then  I sat  for 
an  hour  or  so,  hoping  something  would 
come  to  me.  But  I saw  only  a few  deer.  I 
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considered  making  a big  circle,  think- 
ing that  might  improve  my  chances,  but 
in  the  end  figured  I’d  be  better  off  wait- 
ing where  I was.  But  nothing  came  in, 
and  in  mid-afternoon  I headed  back  to 
the  truck  for  lunch. 

My  friend  Delbert  and  my  cousin 
Greg  were  waiting  when  I got  there. 
After  lunch  we  all  set  out  again  with  the 
understanding  we  would  meet  back  at 
the  truck  between  4:30  and  5 p.m. 

I wondered  if  I should  go  back  to 
where  I’d  been  sitting  or  try  a different 
spot.  In  the  end  I went  back,  as  I 
already  had  cleaned  out  a spot  for  my- 
self on  the  power  line.  As  the  day  wore 
on,  I saw  more  deer,  probably  more 
than  when  they  are  in  season,  and  a red 
fox  came  into  the  clearing  and  crossed. 
Just  before  4 o’clock  Delbert  came  out 
to  where  I was  sitting.  After  talking  for 
a few  minutes  we  started  to  climb  the 
ridge.  At  the  top  we  stopped  for  a 
breather  and  to  look  around.  After  10 
minutes  later  we  were  getting  ready  to 


leave  when  I glanced  down  at  the 
creek.  A big  black  bear  was  crossing.  I 
couldn’t  believe  my  eyes.  I told  Delbert 
and  he  looked  and  couldn’t  believe  it 
either. 

Not  knowing  which  way  it  would  go,  I 
sent  Delbert  down  to  the  creek  to  make 
sure  the  bear  did  not  walk  along  it.  As 
soon  as  Delbert  had  left,  I sat  down 
against  a tree  where  I could  steady  my 
gun.  If  I had  a shot,  I wanted  to  be 
ready.  Just  as  I got  set  the  big  bruin 
came  into  the  power  line.  As  I shoul- 
dered my  30-06,  I thought  I had  better 
aim  a little  high  because  my  gun  was 
sighted  in  for  only  75  yards  and  I knew 
he  was  at  least  200  yards  away. 

Through  the  3-9x  scope  I could  tell 
this  was  a good  size  bear.  I placed  the 
crosshairs  on  his  shoulder  and 
squeezed  the  trigger.  Chambering  an- 
other round,  I knew  it  was  going  to  be  a 
quick  shot  as  the  bear  was  now  run- 
ning. Just  as  he  was  about  to  go  into  the 
woods,  I got  the  crosshairs  on  the 


JUST  AS  I got  set  the  big  bruin  came  into  the  power  line.  As  I shouldered  my  30-06,  I 
thought  I had  better  aim  a little  high  because  my  gun  was  sighted  in  for  only  75  yards  and 
I knew  he  was  at  least  200  yards  away. 


shoulder  again  and  squeezed  the  sec- 
ond shot  off.  I chambered  another 
round,  put  the  safety  on  and  yelled  to 
Delbert  that  I thought  I missed  him  be- 
cause he  was  still  running  after  my  sec- 
ond shot. 

Running  down  into  the  hollow  and 
up  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  I started 
to  look  for  blood  or  any  kind  of  sign  that 
I had  hit  him.  When  Delbert  got  there 
he  started  to  look  also,  then  said  he  was 
going  to  walk  through  to  see  if  he  could 
kick  it  out  to  the  other  guys.  Not  find- 
ing any  blood  made  me  think  I really 
had  missed  him,  but  just  then  Delbert 
yelled  that  it  was  lying  under  a pine 
tree  about  40  yards  from  where  I’d  last 
seen  him.  I ran  up  and  Delbert  started 
to  congratulate  me,  saying  it  must 
weigh  at  least  350  pounds. 

After  making  sure  it  was  dead,  I 
started  yelling  for  the  other  guys,  tell- 
ing Dad  to  bring  the  pickup  around  the 
ridge  to  the  other  side.  Leroy  and  Greg 
hurried  down,  excitedly  examining  the 
bear  and  shaking  my  hand.  “It  sure  is  a 
big  one,”  Leroy  exclaimed. 

As  we  all  stood  looking  at  it,  I asked 
how  we  were  going  to  get  it  out  of  the 
woods.  We  either  had  to  drag  it  a half- 
mile  down  into  the  hollow  and  out  to 
the  road,  or  go  up  the  ridge  about  200 
feet.  We  decided  to  go  up  the  ridge.  It 
was  getting  dark  as  the  four  of  us 
started  to  drag  the  heavy  bruin.  We 
made  progress  in  short  stretches.  After 
a few  breaks  to  get  our  breath,  Dad 
came  around  the  ridge  with  the  truck. 
We  tried  to  move  it  some  more  without 
any  luck,  so  sent  Dad  back  into  town 
to  get  more  help,  some  flashlights,  and 
200  feet  of  rope,  intending  to  use  the 
truck  and  rope  to  pull  the  bear  up  and 
over  the  hill. 

It  was  a little  after  6 p.m.  when  Dad 
got  back.  We  hurried  up  with  the  truck 
and  rope  and  proceeded  to  get  the  bear 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  with  little  effort. 

DWAYNE  DeLATTRE’S  trophy  bear  skull 
measured  21-15,  making  it  the  third  largest 
bear  trophy  from  Pennsylvania.  The  rug  he 
had  made  from  the  skin  measures  seven  feet 
one  inch  from  head  to  tail  and  seven  feet 
across  the  front  paws. 


Our  next  problem  was  getting  it  into 
the  truck.  We  took  off  the  tailgate  and 
with  one  end  on  the  bumper  and  the 
other  on  the  ground  pulled  the  bear 
onto  the  tailgate  and  then  three  ol  us 
lifted  the  tailgate  while  the  others  slid 
him  into  the  bed.  Once  we  had  accom- 
plished this,  and  everyone  was  loaded 
up,  we  set  off  for  town  to  show  some  of 
my  friends.  About  8 p.m.  we  beaded  for 
Elliot  Park  to  have  it  weighed  and 
checked.  The  guys  said  it  was  the  big- 
gest they’d  had  all  day.  They  came  up 
with  a live  weight  of  420  pounds,  but  to 
this  day  Randy  insists  it  weighed  more 
than  that. 

We  did  not  get  home  from  Elliot  Park 
until  11:30  p.m.,  so  we  decided  to  wait 
until  the  next  day  to  take  it  to  Cessena 
Taxidermy,  where  I had  decided  to  have 
the  rug  made. 

After  we  arrived  at  Cessena’s  and  un- 
loaded the  bear,  my  next  decision  was 
what  kind  of  rug  did  I want.  I chose  a 
full  rug  with  the  head  and  paws.  Randy 
said  he  would  take  the  skull  home  and 
boil  it  down  so  I could  get  it  scored. 

In  August,  1988  Cessena’s  called  and 


said  the  rug  was  done  and  ready  to  be 
picked  up.  I thought  they  did  an  excel- 
lent job  with  it. 

When  I got  it  home  I discovered  I 
had  a problem  on  how  to  hang  it  on  my 
living  room.  It  was  exactly  seven  feet 
high,  and  the  rug  measured  seven  feet 
one  inch  from  head  to  tail  and  seven 
feet  across  the  front  paws.  I wanted  to 
put  it  at  an  angle  but  it  wouldn’t  work, 
so  it  hangs  horizontally. 

In  November  1988,  I received  a let- 
ter from  the  Game  Commission,  in- 
forming me  that  my  bear  had  been  five 
years  old.  That  was  determined  by  ex- 
amining the  tooth  they  took  at  the 
check  station. 

Later  I received  a letter  from  the 
Game  Commission  urging  me  to  have 


the  skull  measured.  I took  it  to  the  re- 
gional office  in  Huntington.  It  scored 
2115/ie  which  put  it  in  first  place  in  the 
Game  Commission’s  1989  scoring  pro- 
gram. It  also  ranks  as  the  third  largest 
bear  trophy  ever  in  Pennsylvania. 

So  after  17  seasons  of  hunting  bear, 
getting  up  before  dawn  and  going  out  in 
wet  or  freezing  weather,  I finally  got  my 
reward.  I still  find  it  hard  to  believe  the 
size  of  the  bear  I call  Big  Blackie. 

A friend  of  mine  who  lives  up  the 
road  told  me  he  saw  a nice  size  bear 
come  out  of  the  woods  and  into  the 
cornfield  beside  bis  house  a few  weeks 
before  this  was  written.  So  who  knows 
what  the  next  bear  season  will  bring. 
Maybe  a matching  set. 


A PENNSYLVANIA  BLACK  BEAR  killed  illegally  after  Christmas,  1987,  is  the  second  largest 
black  bear  trophy  ever  measured  in  North  America.  According  to  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  the  bear’s  skull  measures  23-7,  second  only  to  a bear  found  in  Utah  in  1975,  which  had 
a skull  measuring  23-10.  A seven-month  investigation  by  the  Game  Commission,  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  led  to  the 
prosecution  of  a West  Virginia  man  and  his  two  sons.  Apparently,  one  of  the  sons  shot  the 
bear  while  the  trio  was  staying  at  their  camp  near  English  Center,  Lycoming  County.  They 
then  tried  to  pass  the  bear  off  as  being  legally  taken  in  West  Virginia,  where  the  bear  season 
was  still  open.  The  size  of  the  bear,  estimated  to  have  weighed  800  pounds,  however,  raised 
suspicions  that  ultimately  led  to  the  successful  prosecutions  and  fines  totaling  $3600.  The 
trophy  has  since  been  mounted  and,  shown  here  with  secretaries  Brenda  Brownewell  and 
Kathy  Piconi,  is  on  display  in  the  Game  Commission’s  Harrisburg  headquarters. 
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Rank 

Name 

Address 

County 

Year 

Score 

1 

Delattre,  Dwayne 

Madera,  PA 

Clearfield 

1987 

21-15 

2 

Keller,  Laine 

Lakeville,  PA 

Wavne 

1986 

21-13 

3 

Hunt,  Duane 

Pen  Argvl,  PA 

Pike 

1987 

21-1  1 

4 

Campbell,  Bob 

Port  Royal,  PA 

Clinton 

1984 

21-08 

4 

Adams,  Chris 

Avoca,  PA 

Unkn 

1987 

21-08 

4 

Gamble,  Thomas  B. 

Wellsboro,  PA 

Tioga 

1987 

21-08 

7 

Meyers,  Balph  T. 

Fairhope,  PA 

Somerset 

1987 

21-07 

8 

Beers,  William  D. 

Coalport,  PA 

Clearfield 

1987 

21-06 

9 

Hartzell,  Raymond 

Bangor,  PA 

Pike 

1983 

21-05 

9 

Stolt/.fus,  EIvi  F. 

Rebersburg,  PA 

Centre 

1988 

21-05 

11 

Hickok,  Donald 

Clymer,  PA 

Indiana 

1987 

21-03 

12 

Adams,  Joe 

Avoca,  PA 

Unkn 

1987 

21-02 

13 

Chundrlek,  Dave  L. 

Erie,  PA 

McKean 

Unkn 

21-01 

13 

Keeler,  Laine 

Lakeville,  PA 

Wayne 

1986 

21-01 

15 

Nesfeder,  Jeff 

Allentown,  PA 

Monroe 

1986 

21-00 

16 

Merrow,  Steve 

Morrisdale,  PA 

Clearfield 

1983 

20-15 

16 

Lamey,  John 

Mill  Hall,  PA 

Clinton 

1987 

20-15 

18 

Trigiani,  Eugene 

Roseto,  PA 

Pike 

1987 

20-14 

19 

Slonaker,  Arnold  L. 

Hereford,  PA 

Pike 

1984 

20-13 

19 

Miller,  John 

Weatherly,  PA 

Carbon 

1987 

20-13 

21 

Loose,  William  R. 

Reading,  PA 

Tioga 

1987 

20-12 

21 

Berzonski,  John 

Gibsonia,  PA 

Venango 

1988 

20-12 

23 

Eyster,  Robert 

Spring  Grove,  PA 

Clinton 

1983 

20-11 

24 

Tobin,  Dave 

Meadville,  PA 

McKean 

1983 

20-09 

25 

Naftzinger,  John 

Auburn,  PA 

Tioga 

1986 

20-08 

25 

Rotnour,  Arthur  A. 

Harmony,  PA 

McKean 

1986 

20-08 

27 

Snook,  James  A.  Jr. 

McClure,  PA 

Snyder 

1988 

20-07 

28 

Rusnock,  Frank 

Shickshinny,  PA 

Luzerne 

1987 

20-06 

28 

Firm,  Howard  Jr. 

Boswell,  PA 

Clearfield 

1988 

20-06 

30 

Rabic,  Tom 

Whitney,  PA 

Forest 

1986 

20-05 

31 

Miller,  William  D. 

Parker,  PA 

Potter 

1985 

20-04 

31 

Doyle,  Emory  C. 

Orson,  PA 

Wayne 

1986 

20-04 

31 

Johnson,  Gregory  A. 

Ridgway,  PA 

Elk 

1986 

20-04 

31 

Boob,  James  E. 

Millmont,  PA 

Union 

1988 

20-04 

31 

Gustafson,  John 

Saegertown,  PA 

Warren 

1988 

20-04 

31 

Hechler,  Jerry  L. 

Mechanicsburg,  PA 

Klk 

1988 

20-04 

37 

Vannorman,  Mark 

Brookville,  PA 

Jefferson 

1986 

20-03 

37 

Hevner,  Craig  Steven 

Re  novo,  PA 

Clinton 

1987 

20-03 

37 

Hostetler,  Todde 

Quecreek,  PA 

Somerset 

1988 

20-03 

40 

Vannorman,  Mark 

Brookville,  PA 

Jefferson 

1 986 

20-02 

40 

Simons,  Martin 

Bloomsburg,  PA 

Sullivan 

1988 

20-02 

42 

Holdren,  Craig  R. 

Beaver,  PA 

Forest 

1986 

20-01 

42 

Hunt,  Elmer 

Equinunk,  PA 

Wayne 

1987 

20-01 

44 

Fasick,  Douglas 

State  College,  PA 

Centre 

1 986 

20-00 

44 

Havern,  Randy 

Girard,  PA 

McKean 

1986 

20-00 

44 

Ondish,  Frank 

Tunkhannock,  PA 

Bradford 

1986 

20-00 

44 

Ellis,  Joseph 

Rome,  PA 

Unkn 

1987 

20-00 

44 

Travelpiece,  Garner 

Bloomsburg,  PA 

Lycoming 

1987 

20-00 

49 

Kunkle,  Daniel 

Slatington,  PA 

Tioga 

1 986 

19-15 

49 

Wenner,  Donald  E. 

Williamsport,  PA 

Lycoming 

1986 

19-15 

51 

Clepper,  Timothy  L. 

Sharpsville,  PA 

Cameron 

1986 

19-14 

51 

Cushion,  Matthew 

Tyrone,  PA 

Clinton 

1 986 

19-14 

51 

Ray,  Lawrence  L. 

Weatherly,  PA 

Carbon 

1986 

19-14 

51 

Musser,  Dan 

Lewistown,  PA 

Mifflin 

1987 

19-14 

55 

Lucas,  Thomas  C. 

Lock  Haven,  PA 

Clinton 

1988 

19-13 

56 

Miller,  Frank  Jr. 

Parker,  PA 

Potter 

1986 

19-12 

56 

Andruss,  James  I. 

Lock  Haven,  PA 

Clinton 

1988 

19-12 

58 

Stormer,  David  W. 

Johnstown,  PA 

Cambria 

1987 

19-11 

58 

Laubach,  Scott  E. 

Danville,  PA 

Clinton 

1988 

19-1 1 

60 

Ranck,  James 

Halifax,  PA 

Potter 

1988 

19-10 

60 

Shelhamer,  Gary 

Mercer,  PA 

Forest 

1988 

19-10 

62 

Mourer,  Daniel  L. 

Chicora,  PA 

Clearfield 

1987 

19-09 

* Bear  scoring  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  method  is  in  one-sixteenth  inch  units , thus  the  score  of 
the  No.  1 skull  here,  for  instance,  is  21'  Vie  inches. 
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66 

67 

67 
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67 

67 

67 

73 

73 

73 

76 

76 

78 

78 

80 

80 

82 

83 

83 

85 

85 

85 

85 

89 

90 

90 

92 

92 
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95 

95 

97 

98 

99 
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100 

102 

103 
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1 05 

106 

107 

108 

109 

no 

111 

112 

112 

1 14 

115 

116 

1 16 

118 

119 

120 

120 

Ranh 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Holman,  Gerald 

Millerstown,  PA 

Clearfield 

1986  19-08 

Miller,  Robert 

Jersey  Shore,  PA 

Lycoming 

1986  19-08 

Ellenberger,  Jerry  L. 

Warriors  Mark,  PA 

Centre 

1988  19-08 

Rinker,  John  F. 

Scotrun,  PA 

Monroe 

1988  19-07 

Pintozzi,  William  F. 

Williamstown,  NJ 

Carbon 

1986  19-06 

Priset,  Stephen  C. 

Wellsboro,  PA 

Unkn 

1986  19-06 

Stewart,  Robert  E. 

Homer  City,  PA 

Cameron 

1986  19-06 

Reasinger,  Ken 

Troutville,  PA 

Clearfield 

1987  19-06 

Riley,  Harold  T. 

Gardners,  PA 

Tioga 

1987  19-06 

Lauer,  William  W. 

Oil  City,  PA 

Jefferson 

1988  19-06 

Jacobs,  Dale  S. 

York,  PA 

Clinton 

1983  19-05 

Conklin,  Steve 

Hawk  Run,  PA 

Clearfield 

1986  19-05 

Urbancic,  Jim 

Kersey,  PA 

Elk 

1987  19-05 

Snyder,  Charles 

Oxford,  PA 

Clinton 

1986  19-04 

Ulery,  Joe 
Fetherolf,  C.  A.  Jr. 

Unkn 

Westmoreland 

1987  19-04 

Owner-Tom  Engle 

Leesport,  PA 

Lycoming 

1987  19-03 

Smith,  Carl  D. 

Crystal  Springs,  PA 

Clearfield 

1987  19-03 

Musser,  Edwin  E. 

Elizabethtown,  PA 

Tioga 

1986  19-02 

Petitt  William  J.  11 

Lansdale,  PA 

Potter 

1988  19-02 

Rhoads,  Wayne 

Reading,  PA 

Clinton 

1986  19-01 

Tomlinson,  Herbert 

Altoona,  PA 

Huntingdon 

1975  18-14 

Willson,  Thomas 

Rome,  PA 

Bradford 

1988  18-14 

Polonsky,  Dave  A. 

Sharpsville,  PA 

Forest 

1985  18-12 

Bowers,  Stanley 

Fleetwood,  PA 

Tioga 

1986  18-12 

Gouker,  Clyde  Jr. 

Belle  Vernon,  PA 

Cameron 

1986  18-12 

Capelli,  Angelino 

Nanty  Glo,  PA 

Cambria 

1987  18-12 

Fegley,  Lynnwood 

Fleetwood,  PA 

Clinton 

1987  18-11 

Austin,  Tony 

Sweet  Valley,  PA 

Luzerne 

1984  18-10 

Yoder,  Linwood  A. 

Temple,  PA 

Lycoming 

1986  18-10 

Maurer,  Ronald  E. 

Ashland,  PA 

Lycoming 

1986  18-07 

Korte,  Roger 

Tonawanda,  NY 

Potter 

1987  18-07 

Merriman,  Robert 

Unkn 

Indiana 

1987  18-05 

Bartell,  Steven 

Valencia,  PA 

Forest 

1988  18-04 

Funk,  Preston  D. 

Richboro,  PA 

Wyoming 

1988  18-04 

Stephenson,  Galen 

Wyomissing,  PA 

Pike 

1985  18-03 

Lepczyk,  A.  J. 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

Jefferson 

1984  18-02 

Rose,  Leslie 

Boswell,  PA 

Somerset 

1988  18-01 

Romig,  Butch 

Weatherly,  PA 

Carbon 

1984  18-00 

Yeager,  Joey 

Ligonier,  PA 

Cameron 

1987  18-00 

Stertzel,  Wayne 

Bernville,  PA 

Tioga 

1987  17-15 

Simms,  Patrick 

Derry,  PA 

Westmoreland 

1987  17-11 

Root,  Raymon 

Wellsboro,  PA 

Tioga 

1974  17-10 

Wetzel,  James  H. 

Delmont,  PA 

Forest 

1983  17-08 

Ridenour,  Melvin 

Greenville,  PA 

McKean 

1987  17-06 

Mest,  William 

Oley,  PA 

Lycoming 

1984  17-00 

Sopchack,  Donald  F. 

New  Kensington,  PA 

Westmoreland 

1988  16-10 

Sopchack,  Donald  F. 

New  Kensington,  PA 

Indiana 

1986  16-09 

Williams,  David  L. 

Tunkhannock,  PA 

Sullivan 

1986  16-08 

Fazi,  Bill 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

Potter 

1988  16-05 

Austin,  Rick 

Dallas,  PA 

Sullivan 

1984  16-02 

Hile,  William  L. 

Milroy,  PA 

Mifflin 

1984  16-02 

Wolfe,  Jordan 

Unkn 

Clearfield 

1985  15-14 

Robacheski,  Lawrence 

Mountaintop,  PA 

Luzerne 

1981  15-13 

Sopchack,  Donald  F. 

New  Kensington,  PA 

Armstrong 

1985  15-05 

Stoltenberg,  R.  Jr. 

Butler,  PA 

Cameron 

1988  15-05 

Hamm,  Paul  Jr. 

Shoemakersville,  PA 

Pike 

1988  15-03 

Kennedy,  Doug 

Port  Royal,  PA 

Clinton 

1980  14-11 

Stoltenberg,  R.  Jr. 

Butler,  PA 

Elk 

1983  11-05 

Stoltenberg,  R.  Jr. 

Butler,  PA 

Cameron 

1987  11-05 

BLACK  BEAR  PICKUP 


Name 

Address 

County 

Year 

Score 

Illegal  Kill 
Owner-PA  Game 
Commission 

Harrisburg,  PA 

Lycoming 

1987 

23-07 

Unkn 

Owner-Souders,  F.  A.  II 

Mechanicsburg,  PA 

Jefferson 

1987 

21-02 

Roller,  John 

Beavertown,  PA 

Blair 

1986 

20-15 

Roller,  John 

Beavertown,  PA 

Blair 

1979 

20-00 

Steve  Merrow,  20-15  John  Naftzinger,  20-08 

Bob  Campbell,  21-08  > 


Jerry  Ellenberger,  19-08 


Pennsylvania's 
All-Time  Best 
Typical  Bow  Buck 


By  Ralph  Stoltenherg,  Jr 


IT  ALL  STARTED  in  1957,  when  I 
was  12.  That  season  my  father  took 
me  deer  hunting  in  Elk  County,  and 
I filled  my  tag  on  the  first  afternoon.  I 
thought  deer  hunting  was  great,  and  I 
hoped  that  someday  I would  get  a buck 
as  big  as  several  of  the  other  guys  did. 
In  the  years  that  followed  I took  some 
nice  bucks  with  both  gun  and  bow,  but 
in  the  1986  archery  season,  on  October 
31,  my  wildest  dream  came  true  when 
I got  a trophy  that  took  top  place  in 
Pennsylvania’s  all-time  typical  bow 
category. 

I first  saw  this  awesome  deer  about 
three  weeks  before  the  ’86  archery  sea- 
son began.  My  parents  were  visiting  at 
my  home  in  Butler  County,  and  I told 
Dad  about  a new  area  I wanted  to 
check  out.  We  decided  to  look  it  over 
right  away. 

There  was  quite  a bit  of  deer  and  fox 
sign  around  the  area,  and  we  saw  some 
large  trees  that  had  been  rubbed  the 
year  before  — trees  8-10  inches  in  diam- 
eter. We  also  saw  some  very  large  deer 
tracks.  All  these  factors  made  the  area 
look  promising  for  the  coming  archery 
season. 

Predator  calling  has  always  fasci- 
nated me,  and  because  of  all  the  fox 
sign  around.  Dad  suggested  1 give  it  a 
try.  After  squealing  for  the  fourth  time, 
Dad  bumped  my  arm  and  pointed.  A 
large  red  fox  was  running  toward  us.  We 
waited  motionless  and  it  stopped  a 
mere  15  feet  away,  looked,  and  then 
took  off  in  seeming  amazement.  Every 
time  I fool  a fox,  I enjoy  it  as  much  as 
the  first  time  I called  one  in. 

It  was  getting  dusk  by  then  so  we 
headed  back  to  the  truck.  Walking 
along  the  edge  of  a field,  I spied  five 
does  coming  out  to  feed.  We  stopped  to 
watch  them.  After  a few  minutes,  they 
became  alert,  apparently  to  something 
back  in  the  woods.  Then  they  turned 
and  started  to  run  up  across  the  field. 

A few  seconds  later,  out  walked  the 
largest  buck  either  of  us  had  ever  seen. 
His  rack  had  long  points  and  heavy 
curving  beams,  and  I was  sure  it  had 
over  20  inches  of  spread.  As  he  turned 
sideways,  we  got  a good  look  at  his  body 


and  had  a chance  to  judge  the  size  of 
his  rack  from  a different  angle.  No  mat- 
ter how  you  saw  him,  he  was  big.  Right 
then  I said,  “That’s  the  buck  I’m  going 
to  hunt  for.” 

With  archery  season  only  three 
weeks  away,  I didn’t  have  a lot  of  scout- 
ing time  to  learn  his  habits,  but  I was 
determined  to  do  the  best  I could.  I am 
a carpenter  by  trade  and  usually  get  to 
take  off  some  time  for  scouting  and  to 
hunt.  By  the  time  archery  season 
opened,  I had  identified  some  of  his 
trails  by  his  large  tracks.  Some  new 
rubs  were  starting  to  appear  also. 

I knew  something  about  this  buck, 
but  not  enough.  I was  sure  any  buck 
his  size  had  lived  long  enough  to  be 
hunter-wise,  so  my  best  chance  to  get 
him  would  be  during  the  rut.  I figured 
he  would  evade  hunters  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  archery,  so  decided  to 
hunt  him  toward  the  end  of  the  season. 

This  Was  The  Spot 

On  the  Sunday  after  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  I was  walking  through  an 
area  almost  a mile  from  where  I had 
seen  him  the  first  time.  I found  several 
large  scrapes  and  saw  that  a few  big 
trees  had  been  rubbed.  All  of  a sudden, 
the  big  buck  jumped  out  of  a thicket 
next  to  a grapevine  patch  and  ran  off.  I 
knew  this  was  the  spot  I was  looking  for, 
so  I picked  two  trees  in  the  area  suit- 
able for  stands,  depending  on  which 
way  the  wind  would  be  blowing. 

I decided  not  to  hunt  him  until  the 
third  week  of  the  season,  hoping  he 
would  be  calmed  down  by  then  and 
back  in  the  area.  Also,  most  archers 
would  have  given  up  by  then,  so  there 
would  be  less  disturbance  in  the  woods. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  after  work 
late  in  the  third  week  of  the  season,  I 
was  in  one  of  the  trees  I had  picked 
out.  After  a 45-minute  wait,  a doe  and  a 
fawn  came  in  and  hung  around  the  area 
for  awhile.  Then  a very  nervous  5-point 
appeared.  His  actions  indicated  he 
knew  he  was  in  the  big  buck’s  territory 
and  shouldn’t  be  there. 

I couldn’t  help  thinking  back  to  when 
the  monster  had  jumped  out  of  the 
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thicket.  All  I could  see  was  massive  ant- 
lers which  seemed  to  float  through  the 
woods  as  he  ran  away. 

I waited  with  my  hopes  running  high, 
but  the  big  buck  did  not  show  up.  As  I 
drove  home  I made  plans  for  the  last 
week  of  archery  season. 

Quietly 

I did  not  get  to  hunt  until  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  As  I approached  my  stand, 
I could  see  a lot  more  scraping.  Quietly 
as  possible,  I climbed  the  tree,  pulled 
up  my  bow,  nocked  an  arrow,  and  hung 
the  bow  on  a limb.  I was  just  putting  on 
my  arm  guard  when  I heard  something 
running  through  the  leaves  almost 
under  my  stand.  As  I turned  to  look 
straight  down,  my  foot  made  a slight 
noise. 

Th  ere  stood  the  big  buck  and  he 
knew  something  was  not  right.  He 
froze,  stiffened  up,  and  did  not  move. 
Neither  did  I.  I could  count  points, 
look  at  the  heaviness  and  spread  of  his 
rack,  but  I was  afraid  if  I made  the 
slightest  move  he  would  detect  me.  He 
backed  up  three  steps.  I got  my  hand 
on  the  bow.  He  stopped.  I froze.  Then 
he  turned  and  started  to  trot  away.  I 


swung  around,  drew  and  released.  My 
arrow  just  missed  the  buck  as  he 
rounded  a bush. 

Everything  had  happened  so  fast  all  I 
could  wonder  was,  why  had  he  come  in 
with  such  boldness?  My  only  answer 
was  that,  when  I climbed  the  tree,  the 
buck  must  have  been  nearby.  Even 
though  I had  been  very  quiet,  he  must 
have  heard  some  clothing  scraping  on 
the  bark  as  I climbed.  Probably  think- 
ing another  buck  had  come  into  his  ter- 
ritory, the  big  one  had  run  in  to  see  who 
the  intruder  was. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  unevent- 
ful, so  I headed  home. 

With  just  a few  days  of  the  season 
left,  I planned  to  let  things  cool  down  a 
bit.  I decided  to  take  off  work  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday.  Maybe  a morning  hunt 
would  pan  out. 

Early  Thursday,  as  I was  approaching 
my  stand  in  the  darkness,  I thought  I 
saw  the  flash  of  a tail,  but  couldn’t  be 
sure.  I stayed  on  stand  until  11  o’clock 
without  seeing  anything  else.  At  mid- 
day I walked  through  the  area  and 
found  all  the  big  buck  scrapes  covered 
with  falling  leaves.  I figured  he  was 
spooked.  But  I still  had  a day  and  a half 
to  hunt.  After  some  more  walking  I 
found  another  large  tree  rubbed.  The 
rub  looked  fresh,  probably  only  a day 
old.  It  was  about  250  yards  from  my 
stand.  This  told  me  the  big  buck  was 
still  around,  but  not  back  in  his  scrape 
area  yet. 

The  Thursday  evening  hunt  was  un- 
eventful, so  once  again  I drove  home.  I 
was  thinking  about  the  flash  of  a deer 
tail  I’d  seen  that  morning.  Could  the 
big  buck  have  been  there,  heard  me, 
and  sneaked  away? 

I decided  not  to  hunt  him  on  Fri- 
day—“the  last  day”  — until  evening.  I 
was  hoping  he  would  come  back  during 
the  night  and  that  on  Friday  morning 
he  would  work  his  scrapes  and  then 

! COULDN’T  HELP  thinking  back  to  when 
the  monster  had  jumped  out  of  the  thicket 
next  to  a grapevine  patch  and  ran  off.  All 
I could  see  was  massive  antlers  which 
seemed  to  float  through  the  woods  as  he 
ran  away. 
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bed  down  at  midday.  That  way  I could 
be  on  stand  in  the  evening  when  he 
became  active  again. 

Having  taken  off  work  all  day  Friday, 
and  not  intending  to  hunt  the  big  buck 
until  evening,  I decided  to  spend  the 
morning  on  an  old  stand  from  a pre- 
vious year.  That  would  at  least  let  me  be 
outdoors. 

There,  listening  to  the  squirrels  and 
chipmunks  running  around  in  the 
leaves,  my  mind  drifted  back  to  pre- 
vious hunts.  Thirty-two  Pennsylvania 
seasons  had  given  me  many  thrills,  in- 
cluding four  bears,  many  turkeys,  and  a 
buck  nearly  every  year.  During  the  pre- 
vious season  I had  taken  a big  8-point, 
and  now  I was  wondering  if  this  eve- 
ning would  give  me  a chance  at  an  even 
bigger  buck,  the  awesome  one  I’d  been 
thinking  about  constantly  for  weeks. 
There  was  a chance,  I figured,  but  I 
didn’t  feel  too  confident.  Time  was  run- 
ning out  fast. 

Just  after  daylight,  I saw  a deer  ap- 
proaching from  on  top  of  the  hill.  It 
worked  its  way  down  to  within  25  yards 
of  my  stand.  I could  make  out  6 points. 
Then  more  movement  up  on  the  hill 
showed  a much  bigger  buck  coming. 
This  one  also  came  to  within  25  yards, 
and  it  had  10  even  points  and  a rack 
that  would  score  about  125  points.  I 
drew  my  bow,  put  the  sight  pin  just  be- 
hind his  shoulder  — and  then  slowly  let 
the  tension  on  the  bow  relax.  I could 
not  shoot  even  though  it  was  the  last 
day  of  the  season.  The  10-point  was  a 
great  temptation,  but  I still  had  a 
chance  at  the  big  one. 

Just  then  I heard  a slight  noise  in  the 
leaves.  It  sounded  different  than  the 
chipmunks  that  had  been  running 
around.  With  my  thoughts  now  antici- 
pating the  evening  hunt,  I continued  to 
watch,  but  saw  nothing.  Every  once  in 
awhile  I thought  I heard  a deer  sneak- 
ing through  the  leaves.  Then,  as  I was 

WHEN  I saw  how  big  he  really  was  up  close, 
that’s  when  I got  excited.  His  antlers  were 
massive.  They  had  10  long  points,  and  the 
main  beams  were  so  thick  I could  hardly  get 
my  hands  around  the  bases.  He  was  so  big  I 
could  hardly  move  him. 
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waiting,  I happened  to  turn  my  head 
and  there  he  was. 

He  walked  down  the  hill  slowly  and 
stopped  behind  a fallen  tree  30  yards 
away.  I could  see  the  top  half  of  his 
back,  but  was  afraid  to  chance  a shot  for 
fear  of  hitting  the  tree.  He  was  very 
calm,  as  if  he  knew  he  was  in  complete 
control  of  the  area.  I watched  as  he 
walked  down  past  me,  turned  to  the 
right,  and  worked  a scrape.  I still 
couldn’t  get  a shot  because  of  the 
brush. 

Worried 

With  the  wind  now  blowing  from  me 
to  him,  I was  really  worried,  even 
though  I was  about  25  feet  up  in  the 
tree  and  he  was  about  15  feet  down- 
grade. He  continued  straight  ahead 
about  40  feet,  broadside  to  me,  and 
stopped.  I knew  it  was  now  or  never 
because  one  or  two  more  steps  would 
take  him  into  brush  so  thick  I would 
never  get  an  arrow  through. 

Judging  the  distance  to  be  22  yards. 
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I drew  my  72-pound  bow.  I moved 
around  to  find  a tunnel  with  the  least 
twigs  in  the  way,  put  the  20-yard  pin 
just  behind  his  shoulder,  and  let  the 
arrow  go. 

The  buck  threw  up  his  tail  and  took 
off.  I heard  brush  breaking  twice  as  he 
ran  away.  When  everything  was  quiet  I 
got  out  of  my  tree  and  went  over  to 
look.  I could  see  no  arrow,  and  the 
ground  was  dug  up  where  he  had  taken 
off  running.  I must  have  hit  him. 

Walking  a short  distance,  I saw  one 
drop  of  blood,  and  a little  farther  I 
could  see  where  blood  had  pumped  out 
both  sides.  I knew  he  was  hit  real  good. 
Within  125  feet,  I found  him.  When  I 
saw  how  big  he  really  was  up  close, 
that’s  when  I got  excited.  His  antlers 


were  massive.  They  had  10  long  points, 
and  the  main  beams  were  so  thick  I 
could  hardly  get  my  hands  around  the 
bases.  He  was  so  big  I could  hardly 
move  him  to  do  the  field-dressing.  I had 
to  go  get  help  to  get  him  out  of  the 
woods  and  home. 

After  I took  him  to  the  taxidermist’s 
and  the  antlers  were  removed,  I 
weighed  them.  They  weighed  8V2 
pounds,  which  is  a lot  of  bone  to  grow 
in  five  months. 

I knew  I had  an  exceptional  buck, 
but  I had  no  idea  it  would  be  the  new 
state  record. 

It  was  15  months  before  official 
measurers  put  their  tapes  to  the  ant- 
lers. The  main  beams  were  27%  inches 
long,  the  spread  22*/2  inches,  and  bases 
6 Vs  inches.  The  longest  points  meas- 
ured 12  inches.  Its  final  score  was 
1742/s,  which  made  it  a new  Pennsyl- 
vania record  for  a typical  rack  taken 
with  a bow.  Live  weight  was  estimated 
at  275  to  300  pounds. 

After  all  these  years,  my  dream  as  a 
12-year-old  had  come  true.  I’d  really 
taken  a trophy  buck  in  Pennsylvania. 


TYPICAL  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  WITH  BOW  AND  ARROW 


Rank 

Name 

Address 

County 

Year 

Score 

1 

Stoltenberg,  R.  Jr. 

Butler,  PA 

Butler 

1986 

174-2 

2 

Joyce,  Christopher 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

Allegheny 

1985 

167-6 

3 

Jones,  Brian 

Unkn 

Somerset 

1988 

1 53-7 

4 

Colonella,  Rick 

Valencia,  PA 

Allegheny 

1986 

150-3 

5 

Slimick,  Edward 

Unkn 

Allegheny 

1984 

146-5 

5 

Logan,  Robert  T. 

Sunbury,  PA 

Northumberland 

1988 

146-5 

7 

Slimick,  Edward 

Unkn 

Allegheny 

1986 

144-1 

8 

Slimick,  Edward 

Unkn 

Allegheny 

1985 

143-2 

8 

Salamone,  Peter  A. 

Williamsport,  PA 

Lycoming 

1988 

143-2 

10 

Levic,  Randy 

Irwin,  PA 

Jefferson 

1988 

142-1 

11 

Sleppy,  Michael 

Penn  Run,  PA 

Indiana 

1987 

141-1 

12 

Douglas,  Walter 

Everett,  PA 

Bedford 

1987 

139-3 

13 

Slimick,  Edward 

Unkn 

Allegheny 

1987 

138-7 

14 

Stoltenberg,  R.  Jr. 

Butler,  PA 

Butler 

1988 

137-7 

15 

Kirschner,  Bob 

Murrysville.  PA 

Westmoreland 

1988 

136-4 

16 

Schultz,  Charles 

East  Greenville,  PA 

Tioga 

1988 

136-2 

17 

Kramer,  Ted 

Clinton,  PA 

Allegheny 

1987 

135-2 

18 

Moyer,  Ted 

Schuylkill  Haven,  PA 

Schuylkill 

1986 

134-7 

18 

Alexander,  Eric 

Mifflin  town,  PA 

Juniata 

1988 

134-7 

20 

Dewey,  Gary 

Granville  Summit,  PA 

Bradford 

1988 

134-6 

21 

Ringling,  Joseph 

Greensburg,  PA 

Westmoreland 

1985 

134-1 

22 

Miller,  Jack  D.  Jr. 

Media,  PA 

Delaware 

1983 

133-7 

23 

Wigton,  Don  Jr. 

Unkn 

Allegheny 

1988 

133-1 

24 

Eiler,  Thomas 

Unkn 

Washington 

1986 

133-0 

25 

Ingalls,  Dave 

Unkn 

Crawford 

1987 

132-2 

26 

Santillo,  Anthony 

Ellwood  City,  PA 

Butler 

1977 

131-6 

27 

Fromm,  Henry  O. 

Denver,  PA 

Lancaster 

1988 

131-0 

28 
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28 

Govan,  James  F. 

Valencia,  PA 

Butler 

1988 

130-6 

29 

Murray,  M.  Eugene 

Dillsburg,  PA 

Cumberland 

1976 

130-5 

30 

Griffith,  Tom 

Apollo,  PA 

Westmoreland 

1988 

130-1 

31 

Sampsell,  Theresa  K. 

Lewisburg,  PA 

Union 

1988 

128-6 

32 

Moyer,  Ted 

Schuylkill  Haven,  PA 

Schuylkill 

1985 

128-4 

32 

Baker,  Ted 

West  Chester,  PA 

Chester 

1988 

128-4 

34 

Ford,  Raodv 

Bedford,  PA 

Chester 

1987 

128-1 

34 

Murray,  Scott 

South  Connellsville,  PA 

Fayette 

1988 

128-1 

36 

Hollarn,  Michael 

Unkn 

Erie 

1988 

127-7 

36 

Pogel,  Ron 

Glenshaw,  PA 

Allegheny 

1988 

127-7 

38 

Meier,  Keith 

Washington,  PA 

Washington 

1988 

127-2 

39 

Schmiedlin,  Tom 

Leechburg,  PA 

Allegheny 

1984 

126-2 

39 

Dewey,  Kyle  Lynn 

Granville,  PA 

Bradford 

1987 

126-2 

39 

Walker,  Howard 

Burgettstown,  PA 

Beaver 

1988 

126-2 

42 

Ruffing,  Leo 

Zionsville,  PA 

Lehigh 

1986 

125-2 

42 

Columbus,  Victor  J. 

Washington,  PA 

Washington 

1988 

125-2 

44 

Waddell,  Robert  L. 

Leechburg,  PA 

Westmoreland 

1986 

125-1 

45 

Reedinger,  William 

Lykens,  PA 

Dauphin 

1986 

124-7 

46 

Schroer,  Mike 

Conneaut  Lake,  PA 

Crawford 

1988 

124-4 

47 

Anderson,  Robert  C. 

East  Berlin,  PA 

Adams 

1987 

124-3 

48 

Roberts,  Mark 

Sellersville,  PA 

Bucks 

1985 

124-0 

49 

Heller,  Frank  Rit 

Reading,  PA 

Berks 

1976 

123-5 

49 

Funk,  Gary 

Franklin,  PA 

Venango 

1988 

123-5 

51 

Korf,  Jodi 

Gibsonia,  PA 

Allegheny 

1986 

123-3 

52 

Fitting,  Donald  W. 

New  Hope,  PA 

Bucks 

1987 

123-0 

53 

Pelesky,  George 

Library,  PA 

Allegheny 

1986 

122-2 

54 

Chobot,  Richard 

Carnegie,  PA 

Allegheny 

1987 

122-1 

55 

Haggerty,  Sam  Jr, 

Unkn 

Lawrence 

1986 

121-6 

56 

Kelly,  Patrick 

New  Alexandria,  PA 

Westmoreland 

1988 

120-5 

57 

Boyle,  Kenneth 

Benton,  PA 

Columbia 

1988 

120-2 

58 

Campbell,  Randy 

Unkn 

Washington 

1986 

119-7 

59 

Bush,  Kim 

Apollo,  PA 

Westmoreland 

1984 

119-6 

60 

Guntkowski,  (oe 

Tun  khan  nock,  PA 

Wyoming 

1988 

119-4 

61 

Stoltenberg,  R.  Jr. 

Butler,  PA 

Butler 

1982 

117-2 

61 

Wentz,  Dennis 

Guys  Mills,  PA 

Crawford 

1986 

117-2 

61 

Custer,  Rick 

Central  City,  PA 

Somerset 

1988 

117-2 

64 

Houk,  Leroy 

Ellwood  City,  PA 

Laurence 

1988 

117-1 

65 

Kelly,  Gary  A. 

Wernersville,  PA 

Berks 

1984 

117-0 

66 

Walter,  Joseph  W. 

Mt  Pleasant  Mill,  PA 

Perry 

1987 

116-7 

67 

McMillin,  Larry  B. 

Slippery  Rock,  PA 

Butler 

1986 

116-1 

68 

Cumming,  Jeffery 

Unkn 

Westmoreland 

1988 

116-0 

69 

Sennett,  Tony 

Newville,  PA 

Cumberland 

1988 

115-5 

70 

Miller,  Paul  E. 

Cogan  Station,  PA 

Lycoming 

1987 

115-4 

71 

Clark,  Charles  H.  Jr. 

Pocono  Lake,  PA 

Monroe 

1987 

115-2 

THE  GAME  COMMISSION  conducts  official 
Pennsylvania  big  game  scoring  programs 
about  every  three  years.  The  next  one  will 
probably  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1992,  at 
which  time  a session  will  be  held  in  each 
region  office. 
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Randy  Ford,  128-1 


Walter  L.  Douglas,  139-3 


Rodney  Sheetz,  140-3 


Harold  Reber,  143-4 


Charles  Snyder,  148-3 

Al  Ingham,  125-1 


Robert  Newell,  153-3 


Beth  Reader,  146-7 


John  B.  Wade,  148-1 


New  No.  1 Nontypical  Bow  Buck 

By  Sal  and  Bernadette  Pitera 


FOG  SHROUDED  the  motionless 
figure  in  the  treestand.  Not  even 
a breeze  penetrated  the  thick  curtain, 
and  Craig  Krisher  muttered,  “This  is 
not  a good  day.”  He  hadn’t  spotted  the 
huge  buck  in  the  past  week  and  a half, 
and  now  his  visibility  was  completely 
obliterated  on  this,  the  opening  morn- 
ing of  archery  season. 

Aware  of  a mosquito  bite  on  his  face, 
he  reached  up  slowly  to  ease  the  itch- 
ing. Suddenly,  off  to  his  right  in  a tiny 
ribbon  of  visibility,  he  glimpsed  the 
body  of  a deer.  It  had  materialized  out 
of  nowhere,  and  Craig  couldn’t  see 
enough  to  identify  it  as  a buck  or  a doe. 
He  froze  in  position,  his  hand  to  his 
face,  and  strained  to  see  the  deer  out  of 
the  corners  of  his  eyes.  He  didn’t  want 
to  move  his  head.  His  eyes  began  to 
hurt.  Finally,  the  deer  stepped  away 
and  Craig  slowly  brought  his  hand 
down,  turned  and  saw  the  massive  rack. 
He  started  to  draw,  and  as  the  buck 
approached  his  10-yard  marker,  he  was 
fully  drawn. 

Excitement  oozing  out  of  every  pore, 
Craig  made  a mental  effort  to  steady 
himself.  All  of  the  hard  work  — the 
months  of  watching  this  buck  — would 
be  for  nothing  if  he  lost  control  now.  He 
concentrated  . . . released  . . . and  it 
seemed  as  though  the  buck  lunged  for- 
ward. 

Craig  thought  he  had  missed  the 
vital  area,  but  the  buck  took  one  step 
and  buckled.  He  tried  to  catch  himself, 
went  down  till  his  head  almost  hit  the 
ground,  then  flexed  his  hind  legs,  gave  a 
grunt  and  leaped  forward,  out  of  sight 
in  the  fog. 

Craig  checked  his  watch.  He  heard 
some  crashing.  He  lowered  himself 
from  the  tree  and  waited.  There  was 


a thrashing  noise  for  several  minutes. 
Then  everything  became  silent  as  the 
fog  enveloped  the  anxious  hunter. 

Craig  had  often  heard  that  it’s  a good 
idea  to  wait  20  or  30  minutes  after  a 
deer  has  been  hit.  He  didn’t  wait  10.  He 
couldn’t.  Pausing  with  each  step,  he 
painstakingly  made  his  way  to  the  10- 
yard  marker.  He  could  make  out  a few 
tracks  the  deer  had  made  and  the 
deeper  prints  where  he  had  bolted  off. 
A small  spray  of  blood  marked  the  spot 
at  which  the  buck  had  stumbled  and 
there  was  another  spray  on  a nearby 
bush.  Following  the  slight  blood  trail, 
Craig  came  to  a tight  spot  about  35 
yards  from  his  stand.  The  buck  had 
jumped  over  a couple  of  bushes  and 
there,  in  a small  clearing,  part  of  his 
rack  was  now  visible.  Craig  cautiously 
advanced  a few  more  steps,  but  there 
was  no  need  for  another  arrow.  The 
buck  lay  on  his  side,  motionless. 

Massive  Rack 

Craig  gazed  in  awe  at  the  massive 
rack.  For  many  weeks,  he  had  dreamt  of 
this  buck.  In  fact,  he  had  spent  a great 
deal  of  time  studying  the  deer’s  move- 
ment patterns.  Craig  had  watched  dur- 
ing moonlit  nights,  trying  to  identify  his 
feeding  areas.  Now  he  found  himself 
unable  to  stop  looking  at  the  rack. 
Little  did  he  know  that  it  would  meas- 
ure 203  3/8  points,  when  scored  by  Mike 
Schmit,  Boone  and  Crockett  official 
measurer  and  Rit  Heller,  certified  Pope 
and  Young  scorer.  And  it  would  be 
Pennsylvania’s  new  No.  1 Nontypical 
Archery  Buck. 

Craig  tagged  the  deer.  Then,  think- 
ing of  the  possibility  of  a full  body 
mount,  he  wrapped  his  shirt  around  its 
flanks  to  protect  it  and  started  to  drag 
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AS  A TRIBUTE  to  the  success  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s bald  eagle  recovery  efforts  and  the 
outstanding  cooperation  received  from 
groups  and  individuals  throughout  the 
state,  this  species  was  chosen  as  the  1990 
feature  in  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  This  year’s  embroidered  eagle 
patch  is  priced  at  $3,  delivered  (decals  of 
any  species  are  no  longer  offered).  Order 
from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


the  buck.  He  wanted  to  keep  it  intact 
for  a short  time  so  that  his  buddy  Vince 
Fugazzotto,  who  was  hunting  two  or 
three  miles  away,  could  see  him.  How- 
ever, the  area  was  thick,  the  deer  was 
heavy,  and  the  temperature  was  climb- 
ing. About  50  yards  later,  having  second 
thoughts,  he  stopped  to  field-dress  the 
deer. 

Habitually  Disappeared 

He  checked  the  buck’s  general  con- 
dition, his  teeth  and  the  bottoms  of  his 
hooves.  Stomach  contents  revealed  he 
had  been  feeding  heavily  on  soybeans. 
The  fields  in  which  he  had  usually  been 
spotted  were  alfalfa  and  corn.  That  led 
Craig  to  believe  that  the  hours  between 
midnight  and  first  light,  when  the  buck 
habitually  disappeared  from  Craig’s 
surveillance,  had  been  spent  feeding  on 
the  soybeans.  Apparently  the  buck  trav- 
eled a great  distance  between  bedding 
and  feeding  areas.  Craig  theorized  that 
he’d  been  pushed  hard  the  previous 
season  and  had  become  unusually  wary. 


It  was  a balmy,  foggy  first  of  October, 
1988,  in  Lehigh  County  and,  at  7:30 
a.m.,  it  was  far  from  over  for  Craig. 
Eventually  he  got  the  deer  to  where  his 
truck  waited.  The  buck  was  later  esti- 
mated at  248  pounds,  live  weight;  its 
bulk  and  the  lack  of  a rope  made  it  im- 
possible for  Craig  to  hoist  it  onto  the 
truck.  So  he  dragged  it  a short  distance 
back  into  the  woods  and  covered  it  with 
leaves,  brush  and  other  debris. 

By  prearrangement,  Craig  and  Vince 
had  decided  to  hunt  separately  until 
8:30  or  so,  at  which  time  they  would 
check  with  each  other  to  offer  assis- 
tance, should  either  need  it.  Driving 
about  three  miles  to  Vince’s  stand, 
Craig  saw  no  sign  of  him.  He  covered 
the  road  between  the  deer  and  Vince’s 
stand  a couple  of  times  in  a mixed  state 
of  excitement  and  agitation  until  he  fi- 
nally located  his  buddy.  Only  when  the 
deer  was  safely  loaded  on  the  back  of 
his  truck  could  he  fully  comprehend 
the  enormity  of  his  morning’s  work. 

Craig  Krisher  and  Vince  Fugazzotto 
have  hunted  together  for  many  years; 
even  as  youngsters,  they  trailed  along 
with  one  or  the  other  of  their  fathers. 
With  singleness  of  purpose,  multiplied 
by  two,  they  used  every  season  to  fur- 
ther their  skills  and  their  knowledge  of 
whitetail  habits.  Scouting  for  them  is 
almost  a year-round  pursuit;  in  May  and 
June  they  keep  an  eye  on  early  antler 
growth  and  body  size. 

As  early  as  spring  of  1988,  Craig 
noted  that  this  particular  deer  looked 
as  though  he  had  “two  bottles  on  his 
head.” 

They  start  each  season  with  a dozen 
or  more  locations  — fields,  woods  or 
fencerows  — that  they  scan  with  spot- 
ting scopes  and  binoculars.  If  an  area 
has  all  of  the  proper  ingredients  (food, 
cover  and  bedding),  if  the  deer  are  of 
promising  size,  and  if  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  other  hunters  scouting  or  set- 
ting up,  Craig  and  Vince  begin  a more 
intense  concentration.  Eventually,  they 
limit  the  areas  to  two  or  three  of  the 
most  promising. 

They  erect  treestands  which  enable 
them  to  get  closer  to  some  of  the  more 
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CRAIG  KRISHER  and  longtime  hunting  partner  Vince  Fugazzotto  pose  with  the  trophy  they 
studied  for  months.  The  two  have  hunted  together  for  many  years,  and  for  them  scouting  is 
almost  a year-round  pursuit. 


promising  bucks.  At  this  point,  the  deer 
are  somewhat  stable  in  their  patterns 
and  watching  becomes  an  even  more 
concentrated  effort. 

Craig  and  Vince  drew  straws  several 
seasons  ago  for  the  opportunity  to  hunt 
the  most  promising  buck  in  their  sur- 
veillance, and  have  alternated  in  the 
vears  since.  Craig’s  turn  came  up  in 
1988. 

Craig  puts  a great  deal  of  faith  in  a 
technique  that  he’s  perfected  over  the 
past  several  years  — descenting.  Al- 
though he  doesn’t  go  full  tilt  this  early, 
he  will  become  more  fastidious  as  the 
weeks  go  by. 

“Some  guys  laugh  and  say  that’s  a 
bunch  of  baloney,  but  after  watching 
many  deer  over  the  years,  I’m  really 
convinced  that  if  you  get  past  their 
noses,  you’ve  got  it  half  beat.” 

The  descenting  technique  Craig  fol- 
lows started  some  years  ago  when  he 
substituted  rubber  boots  for  leather 
ones,  because  of  the  possible  scent  trail 
of  foot  odor  in  leather.  Then  he  started 
washing  them  down  with  baking  soda. 
Now,  all  of  his  clothes  are  washed  in 


baking  soda  and  stored  in  plastic  bags, 
along  with  leaves  and  brush,  preferably 
from  the  area  he  intends  to  hunt. 

On  the  morning  of  any  hunting  day, 
he  washes  thoroughly  in  baking  soda 
and  covers  his  hair  with  a shower  cap, 
that  being  an  area  he  feels  emits  a great 
deal  of  odor.  He  seldom  uses  a scent 
shield,  believing  the  baking  soda  rou- 
tine gives  him  better  control.  He  occa- 
sionally uses  a curiosity  scent  or  lure  on 
the  trail,  as  he  considers  this  to  be  the 
least  obtrusive  way  to  get  a deer’s  atten- 
tion. 

“Meticulous” 

Craig  uses  a Jennings  Unistar  75- 
pound  bow  with  a 32-inch  draw.  “Me- 
ticulous” is  the  word  that  best  describes 
his  approach,  both  to  technique  and  to 
practice.  So  as  not  to  bog  himself  down, 
he  carries  only  three  arrows  with  him. 
He  practices  shooting  from  different 
angles,  using  the  slope  of  his  father’s 
garage  roof  to  approximate  any  height 
or  angle.  He  never  shoots  beyond  30 
yards. 

“Within  30  yards,  your  chances  of 
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having  an  arrow  exit  are  greater.  Once 
you  get  to  35  or  40,  you  can  poke  a hole 
in  them  and,  if  it’s  high  and  you  don’t 
hit  a vital  organ,  sometimes  they  don’t 
leave  a blood  trail.  If  a chest  cavity  is 
filling  up  with  blood  and  there’s  no 
blood  coming  out  for  a trail,  you  might 
lose  it.  So  I try  to  keep  everything 
within  30  yards.” 

Hunting,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  is  a demanding  sport.  All  the 
preparation  in  the  world  won’t  ensure 
that  deer  will  be  where  you  expect 
them  to  be. 

In  spite  of  careful  scouting,  Craig 
hadn’t  seen  the  big  buck  for  several 
days  prior  to  the  season.  A change  of 


plan  was  becoming  a real  possibility. 
Fortunately,  acting  on  a mixture  of  faith 
and  instinct,  he  decided  to  go  with  his 
original  plan,  arriving  before  dawn  at 
his  treestand,  which  was  positioned  be- 
tween the  feeding  and  bedding  areas. 
The  rest,  as  they  say,  is  history. 

In  retrospect,  Craig  Krisher  relates 
to  his  hunt.  “It  was  an  accomplishment 
and  a relief,  a very  emotional  experi- 
ence. I have  the  full-body  mount  in  my 
rec  room.  Even  now,  I can’t  resist  occa- 
sionally looking  around  the  corner, 
touching  him  . . . feeling  his  rack. 

“I’ll  enjoy  that  deer  the  rest  of  my 
life.” 


NON-TYPICAL  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  WITH  BOW  AND  ARROW 


Rank 

Name 

Address 

County 

Year 

Score 

1 

Krisher,  Craig,  E. 

Allentown,  PA 

Lehigh 

1988 

203-3 

2 

Mertiff,  Robert 

Tyrone,  PA 

Unkn 

Unkn 

192-5 

3 

Hunyady,  Timothy 

Roncoe,  PA 

Fayette 

1988 

178-0 

4 

Cammarota,  Thomas 

Media,  PA 

Delaware 

1986 

158-7 

TYPICAL  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  PICKUP 


Rank 

Name 

Address 

County 

Year 

Score 

1 

Patterson,  Wayne 

Grove  City,  PA 

Mercer 

Unkn 

146-1 

2 

Quick,  Merton 

Tobyhanna,  PA 

Monroe 

1950 

145-1 

3 

Seaman,  Fred 

Portage,  PA 

Bedford 

1987 

143-2 

Robert  P.  Mertiff,  192-5 


Over  Confident 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY-  Deputy 
Gary  Lanious  and  I were  patrolling  in 
the  early  goose  season,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  day  we  saw  many  different 
kinds  of  birds.  I was  able  to  quickly  and 
accurately  identify  them,  and  was  feel- 
ing quite  smug  about  my  identification 
skills.  Late  in  the  day  we  both  noticed  a 
dead  animal  lying  in  the  Conodoguinet 
Creek.  From  a distance  I identified  it  as 
a Canada  goose;  after  all,  it  was  goose 
season.  Gary  thought  it  looked  like  a 
pig.  I scoffed  at  his  observation  and 
confirmed  mine  with  binoculars.  As  we 
got  closer  I pointed  out  a black  webbed 
foot,  the  light  colored  feathers  on  the 
abdomen,  and  the  black  and  white  pat- 
tern on  the  head  and  neck.  Gary  still 


thought  it  looked  like  a pig.  I finally 
waded  over  to  the  animal  and  got 
within  ten  feet  of  it  before  I began  to 
concur  with  Gary.  I,  the  expert  birder, 
had  mistaken  a young  Hampshire  pig 
for  a goose.  Oh  well,  there  are  lessons 
to  be  learned  here,  such  as:  When 
you’ve  made  up  your  mind,  in  this  case 
about  geese,  your  mind’s  eye  sees  what 
it  wants  to;  things  are  not  always  what 
they  appear  to  be;  and,  as  Gary  was 
quick  to  point  out,  you  can’t  make  a 
webbed  foot  out  of  a sow’s  ear.  — WCO 
Jim  Binder,  Shippensburg. 


Give  It  A Try 

ERIE  COUNTY— Of  the  many  hours 
I've  spent  outdoors,  the  most  rewarding 
have  come  while  I was  locked  to  a pair 
of  cross-country  skis.  With  the  crunch- 
ing sounds  of  boots  replaced  by  the 
tranquil  swishing  sounds  of  skis,  one  is 
more  attuned  to  the  winter  wilderness, 
and  wildlife  seems  less  disturbed,  too. 
For  that  reason  I’ve  been  able  to  make 
some  very  close  observations  of  wild 
animals.  — WCO  Jack  Farster,  East 
Springfield. 

Can’t  Please  Everybody 

BUTLER  COUNTY-  Every  now  and 
then  I meet  people  in  the  field  who  can 
find  only  faults  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission, and  no  matter  what  I say  or  do. 
I’m  unable  to  change  their  minds.  The 
frustrations  of  dealing  with  such  folks, 
however,  quickly  disappear  when  I 
meet  others  who  offer  a smile  and  a 
wave  or  handshake.  I’m  certainly  glad 
there’s  more  of  the  latter,  and  to  them  I 
say,  “thanks  for  making  my  job  a little 
easier  and  more  enjoyable.”  — WCO 
David  W.  Donachy,  West  Sunbury. 

Here’s  Trouble 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY-  During  a 
break  at  a hunter  education  class  a 
young  boy  approached  me,  timidly 
shook  my  hand,  and  told  me  that  his 
name  was  Tim,  too,  but  that  most  peo- 
ple called  him  Trouble.  He  then  asked 
me  if  anybody  had  ever  called  me  Trou- 
ble when  I was  growing  up.  After  think- 
ing for  a moment,  I told  him  that  I 
couldn’t  recall  anyone  referring  to  me 
by  that  name  when  I was  young,  but 
now  that  I’m  a law  enforcement  officer, 
there  are  certain  people  who  upon  see- 
ing me  just  might  say,  “Look  out,  here 
comes  Trouble.”  — WCO  Timothy  Con- 
way, Dunmore. 
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Any  Four-Leaf  Clovers? 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY- 1 was  never  one 
to  be  superstitious,  but  after  almost  15 
years  of  handling  skunk  complaints 
without  incident,  I’ll  think  twice  about 
answering  the  next  one  that  occurs  on 
a Friday  the  13th.  For  some  reason, 
on  the  13th  of  last  October,  nobody 
seemed  to  enjoy  my  company.  Even  the 
normally  friendly  regional  office  staff 
greeted  me  with,  “Are  you  staying 
long?”  And  I never  knew  so  many  peo- 
ple keep  air  fresheners  in  their  desks.  If 
you  see  white  specks  on  my  shirt,  it’s 
not  dandruff,  just  some  salt  that  didn’t 
make  it  over  my  shoulder.  — WCO  T.A. 
Marks,  Milroy. 

Once  Is  Enough 

After  a full  day  of  stocking  pheasants 
WCO  Doug  Carney  and  I met  to  review 
the  day’s  activities.  As  we  stood  near 
the  truck  piled  high  with  Doug’s  empty 
crates,  a pheasant  came  rocketing  out 
of  the  highest  crate  and,  despite  my  at- 
tempts to  get  out  of  the  way,  smacked 
me  in  the  side,  nearly  knocking  me 
down.  It  then  just  leisurely  strolled 
away.  Several  days  later  I received  a call 
from  the  region  dispatcher,  asking  if 
WCO  Carney  could  store  his  bear  trap 
at  my  headquarters.  It  took  some  doing, 
but  eventually  the  puzzled  dispatcher 
complied  with  my  request  that  Doug 
confirm  that  the  trap  really  was 
empty  — LMO  Barry  Zaffuto,  Ebens- 
burg. 


No  Excuse 

VENANGO  COUNTY—  Not  long  ago, 
in  the  “Letters  to  the  Editor”  section  of 
the  local  newspaper,  was  a letter  in 
which  a lady  complained  about  being 
arrested  for  spotlighting  after  11  p.m. 
She  claimed  ignorance  of  the  law  and 
that  the  $100  fine  was  excessive,  and 
felt  that  a warning  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient, partly  because  she  had  a six- 
year-old  child  asleep  on  her  lap.  What 
was  amazing,  however,  was  that  several 
days  later  another  letter  appeared  in 
which  the  writer  explained  that  the  law 
had  been  in  effect  for  three  years  and 
that  it  had  been  well  publicized.  He 
went  on  to  explain  why  spotlighting  can 
be  a problem,  and  then  concluded  by 
saying  that  if  the  six-year-old  had  been 
home  in  bed  nobody  would  have  been 
arrested.  — WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar, 
Seneca. 


Never  Can  Tell 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-  Don  Criss- 
man,  Troy,  had  a stuffed  bear  in  his  yard 
and  one  morning  he  noticed  the  bear 
was  missing.  He  found  it  in  the  woods 
several  hundred  yards  behind  his 
house,  and  it  looked  like  it  had  spent 
the  night  with  a real  bear.  About  a week 
later  Don  watched  as  a real  bear  picked 
up  the  stuffed  one  and  carried  it  off. 
Again,  Don  found  the  stuffed  one  in 
woods.  I can  just  imagine,  the  next 
hunting  fad  will  be  decoys  for  bears.— 
WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 
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Get  Involved 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-  Last  fall 
I made  several  successful  prosecutions 
because  of  information  I had  received 
anonymously.  None  of  the  informants 
were  ever  identified,  but  their  informa- 
tion was  crucial.  If  you  see  or  know  of  a 
violation  but  want  to  remain  anony- 
mous, just  call  the  toll  free  number  for 
the  region  where  the  violation  took 
place.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  leave  your 
phone  number  with  the  dispatcher;  a 
WCO  will  contact  you  to  ask  pertinent 
questions  about  the  violation.  Your 
right  to  privacy  will  be  fully  respected. 
Just  remember,  the  information  you 
have  might  be  just  the  break  we  need  to 
bring  a violator  to  justice.  — WCO  Doug 
Killough,  Perkiomenville. 

Great  Opportunity 

LYCOMING  COUNTY-  All  the  sixth 
graders  in  the  county  got  to  participate 
in  Conservation  Days,  held  at  Consoli- 
dated Sportsmen,  and  on  the  second 
day  of  the  program,  many  of  them  got  to 
see  two  bald  eagles  and  an  osprey  fly 
along  the  Loyalsock.  — WCO  Daniel  E. 
Marks,  Montoursville. 

Keep  Up  The  Good  Work 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY-  For  the 
past  ten  years  I phoned  the  region  of- 
fice with  my  report  of  the  opening  day 
of  the  regular  small  game  season,  and 
every  year  I had  to  report  that  pressure 
was  down  ten  to  25  percent.  In  fact,  in 
the  past  few  years,  by  noon  of  the  open- 
ing days  I could  have  gone  fishing  and 
never  been  missed.  Last  October, 
though,  the  hunting  pressure  was  high 
all  day,  and  it  was  reassuring  to  find 
many  fathers  and  sons,  grandfathers 
and  grandsons,  and  good  friends  afield 
together.  Also,  despite  the  heavy  pres- 
sure, Safety  Zone  violations  were  rare, 
and  we  didn’t  find  one  loaded  firearm 
in  a vehicle.  My  deputies  and  I would 
like  to  thank  the  sportsmen  of  this 
county  for  a very  pleasant  and  memor- 
able day. — WCO  Richard  W.  Anderson, 
Nazareth. 


Sure  Looks  That  Way 

Reading  some  history  books,  I was 
recently  reminded  of  how  some  human 
cultures  long  ago  prospered  and  devel- 
oped until  they  outgrew  their  food  sup- 
ply. Then  they  perished.  Their  popu- 
lations collapsed  because  they  misused 
their  resources,  and  I can’t  help  but 
wonder  if  we  aren’t  following  them 
down  the  same  path.  — LMO  R.B.  Beld- 
ing,  Waynesburg. 

Rare  Sighting 

I was  on  my  way  to  stock  pheasants 
on  SGL  227  when  a blue  jay  flew  over 
my  vehicle  and  dropped  something  on 
the  road.  It  was  an  ovenbird,  without  a 
head.  Once  before  I chased  a blue  jay 
off  a young  dove.  The  jay  had  it  pinned 
to  the  ground  and  was  trying  to  break 
its  skull  with  its  strong  beak.  Blue  jays 
are  notorious  egg  robbers,  but  they  also 
prey  upon  small  birds  and  mammals  — 
LMO  Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


ERIE  COUNTY-  Last  October  Dep- 
uty John  Henning  and  I went  to  pick  up 
a roadkilled  deer  along  Route  5 in  the 
North  East  area.  When  we  arrived  John 
said  the  animal  looked  like  a small 
horse,  and  he  wasn’t  too  far  off.  It 
turned  out  to  be  an  8-point  that 
weighed  260  pounds.  If  you’re  looking 
for  a big  deer,  we’ve  got  ’em  up  here. — 
WCO  Larry  Smith,  Erie. 
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More  Good  Reports 

FOREST  COUNTY—  Last  year’s  was 
the  best  opening  of  the  regular  small 
game  season  we’ve  had  here  in  quite  a 
few  years.  Grouse  and  squirrel  numbers 
were  high,  and  I know  of  at  least  35 
turkeys  being  taken  in  just  my  district, 
and  the  harvest  was  certainly  much 
higher.  — WCO  A.N.  Pedder,  Marien- 
ville. 

Could  Ve  Been  Worse 

CLINTON  COUNTY—  Last  Septem- 
ber a flock  of  turkeys  flew  into  a school 
bus  full  of  children  near  Cross  Fork. 
The  driver  told  me  that  it  sounded  like 
gun  shots  when  they  hit.  One  of  the 
birds  struck  with  such  force  that  it  shat- 
tered the  windshield,  disabling  the  bus, 
and  as  many  as  five  of  the  birds  died.  — 
WCO  John  Wasserman,  Renovo. 


Expensive  Banding 

BUTLER  COUNTY- The  cost  of  rais- 
ing and  stocking  pheasants  fluctuates 
somewhat,  depending  on  feed  costs  and 
weather,  for  example,  but  normally 
comes  to  about  $10  per  bird  ultimately 
harvested  by  a hunter.  One  particular 
bird  stocked  by  Deputy  Harold  Ken- 
nedy, however,  ended  up  costing  con- 
siderably more.  It  seems  that  as  Harold 
was  holding  up  a bird  for  release,  it  got 
its  foot  caught  on  Harold’s  wedding 
band  and  pulled  it  off  when  it  flew 
away. — WCO  D.E.  Hockenberry,  East 
Butler. 


Who  Got  the  Blame? 

POTTER  COUNTY-  Some  of  our 
four-legged  critters  undoubtedly  dam- 
age farm  crops,  but  I sometimes  think 
they  are  just  scapegoats  for  two-legged 
thieves.  One  farmer,  for  example,  plants 
a considerable  amount  of  sweet  corn, 
yet  on  more  than  one  occasion  I’ve 
caught  people  coming  out  of  his  field 
carrying  corn.  I even  caught  one  guy 
last  fall  who  had  corn  all  over  his  face. 
Looking  like  a kid  who  had  just  got 
caught  with  his  hand  in  the  cookie  jar, 
he  said  he  was  just  testing  the  corn  to 
see  if  it  was  ripe.  Other  times  people 
have  been  caught  digging  up  entire 
rows  of  potatoes.  — WCO  Ron  Clouser, 
Galeton. 


Regular  Contributor 

ELK  COUNTY—  In  more  than  four 
years  I’ve  never  missed  submitting  a 
monthly  “Field  Note.”  But  this  time 
around,  with  all  the  bear,  beaver  and 
deer  complaints,  roadkills  to  pick  up, 
countless  violations  to  investigate,  and 
the  mountains  of  paperwork  on  my 
desk,  I find  that  I don’t  have  time  to 
even  think  about  what  I might  sub- 
mit.—WCO  Dick  Bodenhorn,  Ridgway. 


Missed 

BEDFORD  COUNTY—  Every  sum- 
mer wildlife  conservation  officers  con- 
tact the  landowners  in  their  districts 
who  are  enrolled  in  the  Safety  Zone 
program.  At  such  times  we  distribute 
signs,  take  seedling  orders,  discuss 
problems,  etc.  Well,  last  summer,  be- 
cause of  some  changes  in  the  paper- 
work associated  with  administering  this 
program,  I was  late  getting  around  to 
my  cooperators.  When  I was  able  to 
make  my  rounds,  however,  I was  pleas- 
antly surprised  at  how  many  of  them 
had  been  wondering  where  I had  been. 
It’s  nice  to  know  you’re  appreciated 
once  in  a while.  Thanks,  folks,  for  your 
understanding  and  for  supporting  this 
valuable  program.  — WCO  R.  Jim  Trom- 
betto,  Woodbury. 
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And  Use  Fluorescent  Orange 

MERCER  COUNTY-  I’m  growing 
more  concerned  about  the  number  of 
hunting  accidents,  particularly  during 
the  turkey  seasons.  On  just  the  opening 
day  last  fall  we  had  nine,  and  in  four  of 
those  it  was  a case  of  a person  being 
shot  in  mistake  for  a turkey.  More  tur- 
key hunters  are  going  to  have  to  start 
thinking  and  hunting  defensively.  Pro- 
tect yourself  by  setting  up  where  you 
have  good  visibility  and  where  it  would 
be  difficult  for  somebody  to  approach 
you  without  being  seen.  Never  try  to 
sneak  up  on  a bird  and,  finally,  wear 
fluorescent  orange  at  least  while  mov- 
ing to  and  from  your  hunting  area.  Re- 
member, no  matter  how  skillful  and 
careful  you  might  be,  you’re  still  left 
relying  on  the  other  guy.  Hunt  defen- 
sively. — WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin, 
Greenville. 

Probably  Not 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY-  WCO 
Tim  Conway,  Lackawanna  County,  was 
questioning  a suspect  involved  with  the 
killing  of  three  bucks  out  of  season  and 
asked  him  why  he  killed  the  deer.  His 
answer  was  that  he  was  tired  of  going 
out  on  the  opening  day  and  not  getting 
anything  while  everybody  else  around 
him  was.  I hope  we  get  a conviction  on 
the  guy  because  I don’t  think  we  'll  get 
anywhere  trying  to  explain  the  word 
sportsmanship. — WCO  Charles  J. 
Arcovitch,  Kingsley. 

Still  Growing 

CHESTER  COUNTY- The  Game 
Commission  began  a wild  turkey  rein- 
troduction project  several  years  ago, 
and  it’s  obvious  from  brood  counts  and 
hunter  success  that  the  project  has 
been  successful.  Last  year,  though,  the 
birds  seemed  to  be  very  plentiful.  I re- 
ceived many  reports  of  people  seeing 
turkeys,  and  one  day  while  some 
friends  and  I were  out  scouting  for 
deer,  we  found  about  20  of  the  regal 
birds.  — WCO  William  Ragosta,  Not- 
tingham. 


More  Than  One  Way 

We  were  hunting  grouse  and  wood- 
cock in  Erie  County  when  we  heard 
shooting  off  to  our  left.  We  moved  out 
of  the  alder  thickets  to  investigate  and 
found  an  elderly  hunter  in  an  old  can- 
vas coat.  When  I asked  if  he  was  a 
squirrel  hunter,  he  said  that  he  was,  but 
that  he  had  just  become  a grouse 
hunter,  too.  “While  you  were  in  the  al- 
ders,” he  said,  “two  grouse  flew  up  here. 
I shot  the  one  on  a limb  with  a 410  and 
the  one  on  the  ground  with  the  22.” 
Sure  enough,  there  on  the  ground  was  a 
worn  over-under  22/410  and  two  fresh 
grouse.  As  we  headed  back  to  the  alder 
thickets,  dressed  in  the  latest  apparel, 
carrying  fine  shotguns,  and  with  two 
good  setters  working  the  coverts  ahead 
of  us,  we  just  couldn’t  keep  from  chuck- 
ling to  ourselves.  I guess  that’s  what 
makes  hunting  so  great,  one  just  never 
knows.  — IES  Robert  MacWilliams, 
Franklin. 

Inquisitive 

Have  you  ever  been  asked:  What 
kind  of  bird  is  making  that  noise?  or 
What  kind  of  mushroom  is  that?  What 
kind  of  bug  is  this?  How  fast  can  a 
grouse  fly?  What  kind  of  fish  are  in  that 
creek?  How  many  deer  are  in  this 
woods?  What  makes  leaves  turn  red? 
Take  a kid  hunting;  you’ll  be  amazed 
at  what  a youngster  will  make  you 
learn.  — LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy 
Lake. 
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HAROLD  “JIGGS”  HOSTLER,  Dover,  dropped  this  268-pound  bruin  in  Cameron  County, 
hunting  out  of  Camp  Salvage  One.  In  an  effort  to  better  manage  bears  and  satisfy  the 
desires  of  bear  hunters,  the  agency  is  soliciting  public  comments  on  possible  changes  to 
the  bear  management  program. 


Some  Bear  Options 


EW  WILL  dispute  that  Pennsyl- 
vania leads  the  nation  in  black  bear 
research.  For  nearly  20  years,  the  Game 
Commission  has  funded  basic  and  ad- 
vanced scientific  inquiry  into  the  world 
of  the  black  hear.  Countless  hours  of 
field  and  laboratory  studies  have  been 
devoted  to  learning  more  about  this 
magnificent  native  wildlife  resource 
many  consider  to  be  the  foremost  hunt- 
ing trophy  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

Today,  we  know  more  about  black 
bears  and  their  habitats  than  at  any 


BY  TED  GODSHALL 


time  in  Pennsylvania  history:  where  and 
how  many  there  are;  what  they  eat  and 
what  they  prefer;  when  they  breed  and 
when  they  hibernate;  when  and  how 
they  bear  their  young;  when  and  where 
they’re  most  likely  to  get  into  trouble; 
and  approximately  how  many  bears  var- 
ious areas  of  the  state  can  support  with- 
out frequent  bear-people  conflicts. 

For  six  decades,  from  the  1920s 
through  the  ’70s,  Pennsylvania’s  annual 
bear  harvests  averaged  slightly  more 
than  400.  Bear  seasons  were  closed 
statewide  in  1970,  1977  and  1978,  and 
in  certain  counties  from  1980  through 
1985.  A bear  license  went  into  effect  in 
1981,  reducing  bear  hunting  pressure 
to  less  than  half  of  what  it  had  been 
estimated  to  be.  The  same  year,  a trap 
and  transfer  program  was  initiated  to 
increase  bear  numbers  in  suitable  but 
understocked  areas.  The  bear  popula- 
tion responded  dramatically  to  each  of 
these  management  initiatives.  Both  the 
harvests  and  distribution  of  black  bears 
in  this  state  have  increased  to  levels 
never  seen  before  in  this  century. 
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Research  indicates  Pennsylvania  can 
comfortably  support  a bear  population 
ranging  between  7500  and  8000.  To 
maintain  that  level,  about  1500  animals 
should  be  taken  each  year  — an  annual 
harvest  the  Commission  has  been  able 
to  achieve  with  about  90,000  hunters 
and  a three-day  firearms  season  preced- 
ing Thanksgiving. 

Fact  is,  the  five  largest  bear  harvests 
ever  recorded  in  Pennsylvania  have  oc- 
curred during  the  past  five  years  — aver- 
aging better  than  1400  bears  annually. 
To  ensure  continued  viability  of  this  in- 
valuable resource,  the  Commission  is 
further  refining  and  improving  the  bear 
management  program.  This  should 
allow  more  precise  population  control 
on  a regional  level,  and  perhaps  even 
provide  additional  bear  hunting  oppor- 
tunities. 

During  the  next  several  months  the 
Commission  will  actively  seek  public 
input  on  possible  changes  for  the  1991 
and  subsequent  bear  hunting  seasons. 
The  Commission  will  hold  a series  of 
public  meetings  as  outlined  later.  You 
may  attend  one  of  these  meetings,  or 
you  can  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
input  by  writing:  Bear  Comments, 
Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management,  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  2001 
Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 

The  Commission  now  has  before  it 
six  options,  each  calculated  to  produce 
an  animal  bear  harvest  of  approxi- 
mately 1500.  Four  of  the  six  options 
would  see  the  state  divided  into  these 
bear  management  units. 

Bear  Management  Unit  One  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ohio  state 
line  and  Interstate  80;  Route 
36-Brookville  to  Altoona;  Route 
220-Altoona  to  Williamsport;  the  Sus- 
quehanna River-west  branch  to  the 
main  branch  at  Northumberland;  the 
main  branch  northeast  to  Route  309  in 
Wilkes-Barre;  then  309  across  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley  to  Interstate  81;  1-81  to  the 
New  York  state  line.  Units  Two  and 
Three  are  separated  by  Route  220  from 
Altoona  to  the  Maryland  state  line,  and 
Units  Three  and  Four  are  separated 


south  of  Northumberland  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna main  branch  — also  to  the 
Maryland  state  line. 

Option  One  calls  for  a traditional 
th  ree-day  firearms  season  prior  to 
Thanksgiving  with  an  allocation  of 

93.000  bear  licenses  among  the  man- 
agement units.  Unit  One  would  receive 

63.000  licenses,  calculated  to  harvest 
950  animals;  Unit  Two  — 6000  licenses 
and  a harvest  of  110;  Unit  Three  — 7000 
and  a harvest  of  125;  and  Unit  Four  — 

17.000  licenses  designed  to  take  315 
bears.  Numbers  of  hunters,  economic 
impacts  and  recreational  potential 
would  be  similar  to  those  experienced 
in  recent  years. 

Option  Two  would  establish  a six-day 
firearms  season  the  week  before 
Thanksgiving.  License  allocations 
would  be  reduced  from  93,000  to 
50,000.  Unit  One,  34,000  with  a target 
harvest  of  950;  Unit  Two,  3000  — 110; 
Unit  Three,  4000  — 125;  and  Unit  Four, 
9000  — 315.  While  overall  recreational 
potential  would  increase  slightly  (about 
8 percent),  fewer  hunters  would  be 
afield,  and  agency  revenues  would  de- 
cline by  $430,000. 

Option  Three  combines  the  tradi- 
tional three-day  November  firearm  sea- 
son with  a separate  six-day  archery 
hunt  the  last  week  of  October.  87,300 
firearm  licenses  would  be  allocated 
among  the  units,  with  another  15,000 
archery  licenses  available  statewide 
(archery  licenses  indicated  for  units  are 
estimates).  Unit  One,  58,000  firearm 
and  9500  archery  licenses  with  a total 
harvest  of  950;  Unit  Two,  5700  firearm, 
1100  archery— 110;  Unit  Three,  6700 
and  1300-125;  and  Unit  Four,  16,100 
and  3100  with  a harvest  of  315.  Primary 
considerations  see  hunters  increasing 
10  percent;  hunter-hours  increasing  26 
percent;  with  increased  license  reve- 
nues of  $93,000. 

Option  Four  would  offer  a six-day 
firearm  season  the  week  before 
Thanksgiving  with  a separate  six-dav 
archery  hunt  the  last  week  of  October. 
To  accommodate  additional  days  of 
hunting  pressure,  the  firearm  license 
allocation  within  the  units  would  be  re- 
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duced  to  49,300,  with  another  15,000 
archery  licenses  available  statewide 
(again,  archery  licenses  shown  in  units 
are  estimates).  Unit  One,  33,100  fire- 
arm and  9500  archery  licenses  calcu- 
lated to  take  950  bears;  Unit  Two,  3200 
firearm  and  1100  archery  — 110;  Unit 
Three,  3800  and  1300  — 125;  and  Unit 
Four,  9200  and  3100  to  take  315  ani- 
mals. Total  hunter  days  would  increase 
38  percent;  however,  major  concerns 
include  a 31  percent  loss  of  hunters 
(those  who  apply  for  licenses  but  aren’t 
selected);  and  a potential  revenue  loss 
of  $287,000. 

Option  Five  would  not  utilize  man- 
agement units;  moreover,  bears  would 
continue  to  be  managed  on  a statewide 
basis.  87,300  firearm  licenses  would  be 
allocated  for  the  traditional  three-day 
season  prior  to  Thanksgiving,  and  an- 
other 15,000  licenses  would  be  avail- 
able for  a six-day  archery  hunt  the  last 
week  of  October.  Some  major  consider- 
ations include:  archers  who  desire  to 
hunt  bears  could  be  accommodated, 
and  hunter-days  and  license  revenues 
would  increase.  There  would  be  a slight 


loss  (6  percent)  in  firearm  licenses  to 
offset  the  archery  permits.  (15,000 
archery  permits  is  an  arbitrary  alloca- 
tion that  will  be  used  until  hunter  inter- 
est and  success  ratios  can  be  more 
accurately  defined,  and  the  allocation 
more  accurately  calculated  to  bring 
about  the  desired  harvest). 

Option  Six  also  wouldn’t  incorporate 
management  units.  It  is,  essentially,  the 
same  statewide  bear  management  pro- 
gram now  in  place  with  about  93,000 
licenses  issued  for  a three-day  firearms 
hunt  prior  to  Thanksgiving.  The  down- 
side of  option  six  is:  the  differential  vul- 
nerability in  various  areas  of  the  bear 
range  are  not  addressed  (can’t  direct 
hunters  to  specific  areas),  and  there  are 
no  provisions  for  additional  recrea- 
tional opportunities  (hunter-days). 

Option  Seven?  What  are  your 
thoughts?  We  are,  indeed,  interested  in 
how  the  state’s  bear  hunters  feel  about 
season  and  regulatory  changes  — and  as 
we  indicated  earlier,  we  solicit  your  in- 
put, either  at  one  of  six  regional  meet- 
ings (see  last  month’s  issue  for  loca- 
tions, dates  and  times)  or  by  writing. 


Law  Enforcement  Sweep  on  River 


COMPLIANCE  WITH  Pennsyl- 
vania’s nontoxic  shot  law  appears 
to  be  high,  yet  some  waterfowl  hunters 
continue  predisposed  to  violate  various 
other  waterfowl  hunting  regulations. 

Such  was  the  case  during  a one-day 
sweep  of  the  Susquehanna  River  near 
Sunbury  last  October,  conducted  by 
19  state  and  federal  wildlife  officers. 
The  entire  operation  was  conducted  in 
Northumberland  County  between 
Dalmatia  and  Sunbury. 

According  to  ].  Richard  Fagan,  Di- 
rector of  the  Game  Commission’s  Bu- 
reau of  Law  Enforcement,  “During  one 
12-hour  period  on  October  23,  officers 
checked  approximately  100  waterfowl 
hunters  and  found  a significant  number 
in  violation  of  state  and  federal  statutes. 
Officers  wrote  22  summary  citations; 
settled  nine  other  cases  on  field  ac- 
knowledgments of  guilt;  and  issued  25 


written  warnings. 

Fagan  said  waterfowlers  were  found 
in  possession  of  lead  shot;  with  pro- 
tected species  including  black  ducks, 
grebes  and  cormorants;  excessive 
limits;  with  unplugged  shotguns;  shoot- 
ing from  boats  under  power;  loaded 
firearms  in  boats  under  power;  without 
federal  duck  stamps;  and  hunting  after 
hours. 

“In  addition,”  said  Fagan,  “officers 
uncovered  a number  of  watercraft 
safety  violations  that  were  turned  over 
to  the  Fish  Commission.  Many  hunters 
did  not  have  required  personal  flotation 
devices  on  board;  boats  were  operated 
without  proper  running  lights;  and  a 
number  of  boats  were  loaded  in  excess 
of  the  registered  capacity.”  Fagan  said 
this  was  particularly  hazardous  because 
the  river  was  swollen  from  recent  rains 
at  the  time. 
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THERE’S  A LOT  to  be  said  for  hunting  in  remote  wilderness  areas,  but  in  many  instances 
the  best  places  to  find  game  are  right  under  our  noses,  along  woodland  roads,  in  thick 
ravines,  and  in  old  fence  rows  and  along  forest  borders. 


Hunting  the  “Near  Deer” 


I HAVE  ONE  grievous  fault  as  a deer 
hunter.  I like  to  hike. 

Why  is  that  a problem?  Because  I 
walk  right  out  of  the  deer  action.  My 
husband  and  best  hunting  buddy 
doesn’t  have  that  shade  in  his  character. 
Which  is  why  we  were  in  the  shed  skin- 
ning his  bow-killed  seven-point,  not 
mine. 

I’m  a little  like  an  anxious  bird  dog 
when  the  car  door  opens.  I’m  off  and 
away  to  the  hunt,  got  to  get  some  miles 
under  my  paws,  er  feet.  Don’t  expect 
me  to  immediately  settle  down  to  long 
hours  on  a deer  stand  after  I’ve  been 
cooped  up  in  the  house  or  office  for  the 
past  week.  Like  that  hound,  let  me  lope 
around  a bit  and  then  I’ll  be  ready  for 
the  business  at  hand. 

Walking  isn’t  a bad  pastime.  But  it 
doesn’t  necessarily  result  in  venison 
hanging  from  the  hook.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  counterproductive.  I’m  starting  to 
rethink  my  hunting  style,  trying  to  find 
a way  to  dispel  my  energy  so  I’m  con- 
tent to  hunt  not  the  far  away,  but  the 
near  deer. 


As  an  example,  consider  what  hap- 
pened one  day  last  fall.  My  husband 
and  I were  bow  hunting  some  state  land 
close  to  our  home.  Because  he  isn’t 
afflicted  with  my  urge  to  walk,  he  de- 
cided to  take  a stand  just  50  yards  or  so 
off  the  dirt  road.  He  could  see  our  van, 
and  yet  still  watch  a couple  of  openings 
with  muddy  deer  trails.  While  he  was 
content  to  spend  the  last  three  hours  of 
the  day  hunting  near  the  road,  I wasn’t. 
I’d  just  been  let  loose.  I had  to  hike. 

I decided  to  walk  out  a trail  I knew 
well.  It  angled  up  the  hillside  and  along 
the  ridge  top,  snaking  out  onto  a point 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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and  into  the  next  hollow.  I moved 
slowly,  taking  note  of  the  acorns,  beech- 
nuts, and  deer  sign  as  I left  the  roadway. 
But  the  farther  away  from  the  edge  I 
got,  the  less  inviting  the  woods  became. 
I walked  on,  but  there  were  no  more 
nuts,  no  evidence  of  deer. 

It  was  clear  I’d  hiked  past  the  food 
source  and  out  of  the  main  deer  activ- 
ity. My  legs  were  getting  tired,  but  I 
knew  where  I had  to  go.  Right  back 
toward  the  road. 

Less  Than  An  Hour 

By  the  time  I reached  the  spot  I 
wanted  to  hunt,  only  a few  dozen  yards 
from  the  dirt  road,  there  was  less  than 
an  hour  left.  I knew  I had  made  some 
noise  walking  back,  and  all  I saw  were 
two  very  annoyed  gray  squirrels. 

At  quitting  time,  I put  my  arrow  away 
and  started  down  the  lane  to  the  van.  I 
stopped  just  short,  partly  because  I 


could  hear  Bob  coming  down.  The 
other  reason  was  the  big  doe  standing 
under  an  old  apple  tree  just  off  the 
edge  of  the  road.  She  stood  and  stared, 
10  yards  away,  cocking  her  ears,  first  at 
me,  then  toward  that  other  sound.  Be- 
hind her  there  was  flash  of  white  as  her 
fawn  bolted  for  the  tangle  of  brush  and 
grapevine  it  and  its  mother  had  just 
left. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  a 
stone’s  throw  from  my  vehicle,  two 
more  deer  appeared,  ready  to  cross  the 
road  to  the  apples.  The  only  deer  I’d 
seen  in  all  that  walking  were  back 
where  I’d  started.  And  I didn’t  see  them 
until  it  was  too  late. 

When  my  husband  returned,  he  had 
a full  tale  to  tell.  He’d  seen  the  first  doe 
and  fawn,  nearly  shot  at  a small  racked 
buck,  and  heard  but  couldn’t  see  other 
deer  nearby.  What  had  I seen?  I wished 
he  hadn’t  asked. 


GAMEcooking  Tips 

Several  months  ago  we  published  a recipe  for  Sourdough  Banana  Cake.  Here’s 
another  sourdough  cake  treat  that  makes  a perfect  ending  to  a long  day  in  the 
woods. 

Sourdough  Chocolate  Cake 


1 Vz  cups  sugar 
% cup  margarine 
3 eggs 

1 cup  sourdough  starter 
1 % cup  flour 
Vz  cup  cocoa 

Vz  teaspoon  baking  powder 
1 teaspoon  salt 
1 teaspoon  cinnamon 
% cup  water 

IV2  teaspoon  baking  soda 
1 teaspoon  vanilla 


Cream  sugar  and  margarine  together. 
Add  the  eggs,  one  at  a time,  beating 
thoroughly  between  each  addition. 
Add  the  starter  and  blend  in.  Sift  flour, 
cocoa,  baking  powder,  salt,  cinnamon 
together.  Combine  the  water,  baking 
soda  and  vanilla.  Add  to  the  sourdough 
batter  alternately  with  the  dry  ingredi- 
ents until  well  blended.  Bake  at  350 
degrees  for  about  1 hour  or  until  tester 
comes  out  clean. 


Frosting 


Vz  cup  butter 

3V2  cups  of  confectioners  sugar 
2 tablespoons  cocoa 
evaporated  milk 

Cream  butter  well.  Sift  sugar  and 
cocoa  together.  Add  gradually  to 


creamed  butter.  Use  just  enough  milk 
to  make  icing  spreadable. 

-from  Wild  Game  Cookery, 
Revised  and  Expanded  Edition 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 
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This  episode  is  typical  of  something 
I’ve  begun  to  notice,  and  perhaps  you 
have,  too.  In  our  hurry  to  get  “back  in,” 
where  we  think  the  deer  are,  we  often 
run  right  past  them.  I believe  this  is 
especially  true  in  bow  season.  Until 
then,  the  deer  have  the  woods  to  them- 
selves, all  the  woods,  near  to  the  roads 
and  far  away. 

I’m  convinced  that  to  a deer,  a road 
doesn’t  mean  much,  especially  a coun- 
try road  that  has  little  traffic.  It’s  only 
we  humans  who  think  of  these  long, 
linear  open  spaces  as  boundaries.  We 
think  we  have  to  get  away  from  them,  to 
hike  into  the  wilds,  to  find  where  the 
deer  live. 

Instead,  I’ve  often  seen  tracks  where 
deer  walked  right  down  a dirt  road, 
either  for  the  convenience  or  to  nibble 
the  plants  that  grow  so  well  on  the 
edges  of  these  clearings.  Deer  trails 
cross  roads  without  hesitation,  and 
whitetails  have  been  known  to  bed 
down  in  the  middle  of  little-used  rural 
byways. 

Of  course,  one  can’t  hunt  from  the 
road,  and  it’s  not  only  illegal,  but  com- 
mon sense,  not  to  shoot  across  one.  But 
that  doesn’t  mean  a hunter  needs  to 
walk  half  a mile  before  he  can  get  ser- 
ious about  finding  deer.  In  buck  season, 
it’s  often  surmised  that  the  deer  have 
been  chased  into  the  hinterlands  by  the 
army  in  orange.  But  how  often  has  a 
gunner  lagging  behind  bagged  a deer 
that  was  calmly  hiding  in  a roadside 
thicket,  letting  people  walk  past. 

Not  only  does  the  road  not  bother 
the  deer,  but  it  also  may  be  the  main 
reason  the  deer  are  there.  Roads  mean 
good  deer  habitat.  Here’s  why. 

People  built  roads  to  get  them  to 
places  where  they  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing. That  something  invariably  meant 
disturbing  the  natural  terrain.  They 
constructed  homesteads,  planted  or- 
chards, plowed  fields,  timbered  and 
cleared,  then  left.  So  the  woods  near 
roads  tend  to  be  young,  interspersed 
with  sapling  growth,  mixed  with  aban- 
doned but  still  producing  apple  trees, 
and  edged  by  reverting  fields  and 
brushland. 


These  roadside  tangles  mean  deer 
food  all  year  long,  not  just  during  that 
brief  season  when  the  ridgetop  oaks 
drop  their  unreliable  nuts.  In  the  hol- 
lows far  away  from  the  roads,  I find  only 
huge  hemlocks,  which  are  not  much 
good  for  deer  except  to  keep  the  snow 
off.  Man  hasn’t  been  there  in  years,  and 
it’s  poor  whitetail  terrain.  It’s  the  past 
actions  of  people  that  have  created 
today’s  best  deer  cover.  So  why  not  hunt 
there? 

Though  I’m  finally  starting  to  put 
this  idea  to  use,  I didn’t  do  it  quickly 
enough  to  make  this  my  tag  in  the 
deer’s  ear.  But  to  give  him  credit,  my 
husband  found  out  long  ago  about  the 
good  hunting  that  can  be  had  without 
walking  so  far. 

Simple  Drag 

Now  he’s  telling  his  tale  to  some 
friends,  while  I’m  left  with  the  skin- 
ning. He  put  a stand  up  almost  within 
sight  of  our  house,  just  off  the  edge  of  a 
soybean  field,  over  a ring  of  scrapes  and 
a maze  of  deer  trails.  Twenty  minutes 
before  quitting  time  the  buck  came 
through,  and  his  arrow  was  good.  We 
were  able  to  drive  the  van  to  within 
10  yards  of  the  downed  deer,  so  the 
drag  was  simple,  as  well. 

I’d  seen  the  sign  he  was  talking 
about,  the  obvious  evidence  of  heavy 
deer  usage,  the  marks  of  the  rut.  But 
once  again  I had  to  walk,  and  I was  off 
up  the  hill,  out  of  the  action,  not  con- 
tent to  hunt  close.  I’ve  got  to  learn  to 
hunt  these  near  deer,  no  matter  how 
much  energy  I have.  Do  you  think  a 
couple  of  quick  laps  around  the  house 
would  help? 
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Fun  Games 

Identifying  Winter’s  Wildlife” 

By  Connie  Mertz 

How  well  can  you  identify  winter’s  wildlife  by  their  tracks  or  signs?  Fill  in 
the  blanks  below  with  the  correct  answers. 

Fox  and tracks  are  usually  found  in  a straight  line. 

A usually  stays  in  its  lodge  during  the  winter. 

2 

When  walking,  the ’s  hind  feet  step  into  its  front  tracks. 

3 

The  running  track  of  a is  a series  of  diagonal  prints. 

4 

The  hind  print  of  a resembles  tiny  human  footprints 

and  is  often  found  along  streams  and  marshes. 


When  tracks  lead  from  tree  to  tree  with  diggings  in  the  snow,  chances 

are  they  were  made  by  a 

6 

Because  their  favorite  food  is  mice,  the  zigzag  tracks  of  the 
are  often  seen  near  barns. 


will  often  chew  the  tips  of  hemlock 


branches,  which  cover  the  snow  beneath  the  tree. 


The 

snow  on  a very  cold  night. 


will  sometimes  bury  itself  in  the 

9 


A will  make  forms  which  are  hollowed-out  areas 

10 

usually  found  under  shrubs  or  in  shallow  snow. 


Fill  in  the  blanks  below  with  the  correct  letters  to  discover  a wildlife 
species  that  hibernates. 


6 3 1 1 6 9 2 5 8 7 4 2 10  1 

answers  on  page  64 
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Justice  is  the  constant  and  perpetual 
wish  to  render  to  everyone  his  due. 

— Emperor  Justinian 
Institutiones 


FEBRUARY  is  a relatively  quiet  month 
in  western  Clinton  County.  The  hunt- 
ing seasons  have  ended  and  many  of  the 
roads  here  are  often  virtually  shut  down 
by  ice  and  snow.  I can  start  to  live  a more 
normal  life  style  that  includes  a work 
week  with  less  night  time  hours.  It’s  also 
time  when  I begin  preparing  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Police  Olympics  held  each 
spring. 

Physical  fitness  and  law  enforcement 
go  hand  in  hand  because  of  the  ever 
present  risk  of  a bodily  confrontation. 
Many  wildlife  conservation  officers  are  in- 
volved with  a physical  fitness  program  of 
some  sort,  and  some  of  us  even  compete 
in  sports  such  as  canoe  racing,  running, 
softball  and  swimming,  for  instance.  My 
identical  twin  brother  Bill,  a Wyoming 
County  WCO  and  a former  Mr.  Philadel- 
phia bodybuilding  champ,  inspired  me  to 
begin  weightlifting  many  years  ago.  Ac- 
cordingly, my  sport  of  choice  is  power- 
lifting,  and  in  February  I increase  my 
work  outs  and  begin  serious  training  for 
competition  in  the  Pennsylvania  Police 
Olympics. 

Up  until  the  early  1980s,  February 
always  marked  the  start  of  the  beaver 
trapping  season,  usually  beginning  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  and  ending  in  mid- 
March.  I spent  a good  deal  of  my  time 
walking  along  frozen  beaver  ponds  scat- 
tered sporadically  within  those  icy 
streams  that  contained  suitable  habitat. 
Even  the  few  unscrupulous  trappers 
would  be  on  their  best  behavior  this  time 
of  year  because  weather  conditions  make 
traps  difficult  to  conceal  from  the  local 
game  warden.  I remember  one  trapper, 
however,  who  didn’t  seem  to  care  about 
the  rules.  He  epitomized  the  scurrilous 
villain  trapper  so  often  portrayed  in  the 
movies  and  literature.  He  was  known  lo- 
cally as  the  Cross  Fork  Commando.  I 
knew  him  as  Ziggy  Badd. 

When  I arrived  in  this  remote  district 
some  15  years  ago,  Ziggy  had  already  es- 
tablished himself  as  an  outlaw  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  Thus,  it  was  only  fitting  that 
his  name  appeared  on  the  first  prosecu- 
tion report  I sent  to  the  agency’s  North- 
central  Region  Office. 


By  John  Wasserman 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Clinton  County 


I had  been  fishing  along  Kettle  Creek 
on  a warm  summer  evening  when  I heard 
a shot  from  up  the  valley.  I quickly  reeled 
in  my  line,  jumped  into  the  car,  and 
headed  off.  As  I approached  some  fields 
I noticed  an  old  Volkswagen  stopped 
ahead  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  I pulled 
over  before  being  completely  exposed 
and  watched.  After  a few  seconds  the 
horn  sounded.  The  VW  stayed  there,  and 
I could  see  the  driver  watching  the  fields 
on  each  side  of  the  road.  Pretty  soon  the 
car  started  to  move,  and  I watched  until 
it  was  out  of  sight.  I suspected  that  the 
driver  had  fired  the  shot  earlier,  most 
likely  at  a groundhog.  Later  that  night  I 
learned  that  the  old  battered  Volkswagen 
belonged  to  Ziggy.  I returned  to  the  area 
the  following  day  and  positioned  myself 
on  a hill  where  I had  a good  field  of  view. 
After  about  two  hours  the  old  Volkswagen 
appeared.  Ever  so  slowly  it  cruised  down 
an  old  road  that  ran  adjacent  to  the  field  I 
was  watching.  It  wasn't  too  long  before  it 
came  to  an  abrupt  stop  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  A rifle  barrel  suddenly  ap- 
peared and  a shot  was  fired  into  the  field. 
I rushed  to  the  scene  in  my  patrol  car  and 
pulled  up  behind  Ziggy’s  vehicle.  His  car 
hadn’t  moved  since  the  shot  had  been 
fired,  and  it  was  only  then  that  I realized 
four  people  were  crammed  into  that  little 
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bug.  The  radio  was  so  loud  that  they 
didn’t  realize  I was  behind  them.  I quickly 
got  out  of  my  car,  walked  up,  reached 
through  the  back  where  the  rear  window 
belonged  and  grabbed  the  rifle  while  an- 
nouncing my  presence  to  the  astonished 
occupants. 

Ziggy  paid  his  fine  right  on  the  spot, 
and  it  was  obvious  from  our  first  meeting 
that  he  and  I were  just  not  going  to  get 
along.  What  wasn't  so  obvious  was  that 
we  were  soon  to  meet  again  under  similar 
circumstances. 

It  was  the  1977  beaver  trapping  season 
that  brought  us  together  again.  I was 
checking  a beaver  dam  on  a cold  gray 
February  afternoon  near  the  village  of 
Cross  Fork  when  I came  upon  two  of 
Ziggy’s  traps.  The  law  then  required  that 
traps  must  be  at  least  25  feet  from  a 
beaver  dam  or  lodge,  and  Ziggy’s  traps 
were  set  only  20  feet  away.  I set  off  both 
traps  and  put  a note  in  one  of  them  ex- 
plaining that  they  had  been  unlawfully 
set.  Most  people  are  thankful  with  just  a 
warning,  but  not  Ziggy.  I found  out  later 
that  he  was  real  angry  because  I messed 
with  his  traps.  I learned  that  he  had  been 
in  a local  bar,  mouthing  off  about  how  he 
was  going  to  handle  me  the  next  time  we 
met.  Although  I figured  it  was  nothing 
more  than  bar  room  ranting,  I would  be 
more  cautious  with  our  next  confron- 
tation. 

After  a couple  of  weeks  the  ice  had 
melted  and  I returned  to  the  beaver  dam 
where  I had  sprung  the  Commando’s 
traps.  The  dam  was  still  active,  but  for 
some  reason  he  didn’t  have  any  traps  set 
there.  This  just  wasn’t  like  Ziggy,  I 
thought.  In  his  Neanderthal  mind,  if  a 
beaver  existed  somewhere,  it  was  there 
to  be  killed.  After  careful  scrutiny  I no- 
ticed a small  channel  of  water  spilling 
over  the  top  of  the  dam.  The  channel  ap- 
peared to  be  man-made  and  was  just 
wide  enough  for  a leg  hold  trap.  I had  a 
hunch  that  someone  was  trying  to  be 
tricky,  so  I decided  to  return  late  that 
night. 

I arrived  back  at  the  dam  sometime 
after  ten  o’clock.  Sure  enough,  there  was 
a size  4 Victor  double  long  spring  trap  set 
in  the  channel  and  wired  to  a nearby  sap- 
ling. I sprung  the  trap  to  prevent  a beaver 
from  being  captured  and  found  a se- 
cluded spot  to  hide  my  state  vehicle. 

The  beaver  pond  ran  parallel  to  the  Ket- 
tle Creek  Road,  which  is  paved  and  fairly 
well  traveled  for  this  area.  I climbed  a 


steep  hillside  adjacent  to  the  roadway 
and  situated  myself  behind  some  beech 
trees  where  I could  observe  the  dam.  It 
was  a very  cold  night,  but  with  a bright 
full  moon,  so  visibility  was  good.  I was 
prepared  to  stay  all  night  and  had  brought 
along  a wool  blanket  and  a thermos  of 
coffee.  At  this  point  I wasn’t  sure  who 
the  trapper  was,  but  I had  a very  strong 
hunch  that  Ziggy  and  I were  about  to 
come  face  to  face  again.  Hours  passed 
with  only  a half  dozen  or  so  cars  passing 
by  my  position. 

By  2:00  a.m.  it  was  very  cold  and  ex- 
tremely quiet.  I began  to  doze  off.  Sud- 
denly I heard  a loud  sharp  sound,  like  the 
crack  of  a whip,  come  from  the  beaver 
pond.  My  heart  must  have  skipped  a beat 
as  I jumped  up  and  strained  to  see  what 
had  made  the  noise.  There  was  still 
plenty  of  moonlight,  and  I was  only  about 
50  yards  from  the  pond,  but  I couldn’t  see 
a thing.  Then  I heard  it  again,  but  this 
time  I knew  what  it  was.  I was  wide  awake 
by  now  and  able  to  detect  a splashing 
sound  at  the  same  instant.  It  was  the  tell- 
tale sound  that  a beaver  makes  when  it 
slaps  its  flat  tail  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  an  effort  to  quickly  submerge. 
With  a sigh  of  relief  I sat  back  down  and 
poured  a cup  of  hot  black  coffee. 

Another  hour  passed  and  not  a single 
vehicle  had  gone  by.  Mr.  beaver  was 
keeping  me  awake  with  his  occasional 
power  dives,  but  it  was  starting  to  get  real 
cold,  and  as  the  temperature  dropped 
into  the  low  20s  it  became  increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  warm.  But  then  the  sud- 
den low,  heavy  rumble  of  a distant  motor 
vehicle  made  me  forget  all  about  the 
stinging  cold  air.  As  the  vehicle  got  closer 
it  was  obvious  that  it  had  no  muffler,  and  it 
also  seemed  to  be  traveling  at  an  exces- 
sive rate  of  speed.  I knew  the  Commando 
had  wrecked  his  Volkswagen  and  was 
driving  an  old  beat  up  Chevy  with  no  muf- 
fler. The  noise  continued  to  grow  louder, 
with  the  reflecting  sound  waves  vibrating 
off  of  the  frozen  side  hills  and  echoing  up 
the  narrow  valley. 

When  the  car  was  within  about  100  feet 
the  driver  slammed  on  the  brakes,  send- 
ing the  car  skidding  perpendicular  to  the 
highway.  It  came  screeching  to  a stop  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  right  across  from 
the  beaver  dam.  It  was  Ziggy  Badd.  Ziggy 
got  out  of  the  car  and  headed  for  the  dam 
while  I cautiously  began  working  my  way 
down  the  hillside.  I waited  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods  while  he  pulled  up  the  trap  and 
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then  returned  to  his  car.  As  soon  as  he 
placed  the  trap  in  the  trunk  I announced 
my  presence  and  put  him  against  the  car 
for  a pat  down  search.  It  was  pretty  obvi- 
ous that  he  had  been  drinking,  and  that 
he  was  very  upset.  Ziggy  was  unarmed 
and  offered  no  resistance.  I could  sense 
that  he  was  angry  with  himself  for  falling 
into  the  trap  I had  set  for  him.  Then  he 
surprised  me  by  giving  me  some  advice. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  suspected  some- 
thing wasn’t  right  when  he  noticed  that 
the  trap  was  sprung,  but  hadn’t  been 
moved. 

“The  next  time  you  do  this,  toss  the 
trap  into  the  water  so  it  looks  like  some- 
thin’ got  caught  and  pulled  out  of  it,”  he 
exclaimed.  Ziggy  got  a disgusted  look  on 
his  face,  “I  should’ve  known,  I’ll  bet  I even 
know  where  you  hid  your  car,”  and  he 
pointed  to  the  precise  location  where  I 
had  parked  it.  “You’ll  never  catch  me 
again,”  he  shouted,  “I  won’t  mess  up  next 
time.” 

Ziggy  paid  the  fine  a few  days  later,  and 
his  hunting  and  trapping  privileges  were 
revoked  for  the  following  hunting  license 
year.  It  was  during  that  year,  on  a raw, 
cold  blustery  night,  that  Ziggy  called  me 
on  the  phone.  A deer  had  been  hit  by  a 
car  in  front  of  his  home  and  he  wanted  a 
permit  for  it.  I was  surprised  that  he 
called  because  things  like  permits  didn’t 
normally  seem  to  concern  Ziggy.  I told 
him  that  I was  going  to  be  out  his  way 
later,  and  wanted  to  examine  the  deer  be- 
fore issuing  any  permit. 

I arrived  at  Ziggy’s  home  later  that  night 
and  could  see  the  deer  hanging  from  a 
tree  in  front  of  his  house.  His  car  was 
pointed  toward  the  deer  with  the  head- 
lights shining  upon  the  carcass.  Ziggy 
was  deliriously  drunk,  skinning  and  quar- 
tering the  deer  purely  by  instinct.  Despite 
the  cold,  rainy  45-degree  weather,  he  was 
clad  only  in  a tattered  pair  of  jeans  and  a 
t-shirt  as  he  cut  away  at  the  deer.  When  I 
got  out  of  my  car  and  approached  him,  he 
suddenly  whipped  around  and  faced  me. 
His  hands  were  covered  with  blood,  and 
the  knife  pointed  ominously  in  my  direc- 
tion. Just  as  quickly,  with  a laugh,  he 
spun  around  and  slammed  the  knife  into 
the  ribcage  of  the  deer. 

“For  a second  there  I thought  I’d  have  to 
shoot  you,”  I said  with  a taut  grin.  With 
that  remark  Ziggy  laughed  again,  fol- 
lowed by  a wolf-like  howl.  He  always  was 
a hard  man  to  understand. 

After  I examined  the  deer  I gave  him  his 
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permit.  As  I was  backing  my  patrol  car 
out  of  his  driveway  Ziggy  went  back  to 
work  on  the  deer.  I wondered  if  he  real- 
ized he  was  standing  on  the  entrails  as  he 
carved  away  on  the  carcass.  Perhaps  he 
didn’t  care. 

The  following  year  Ziggy’s  revocation 
had  ended  and  he  could  legally  hunt  and 
trap  once  again.  While  I didn’t  see  him 
much  during  the  hunting  season,  our 
paths  crossed  again  during  beaver  sea- 
son. 

I had  received  a tip  that  he  was  running 
more  than  the  maximum  limit  of  10  traps. 
I also  knew  from  past  information  that  he 
would  trap  more  than  the  legal  limit  of 
three  during  a single  season.  We  don’t 
have  very  many  beavers  in  my  district, 
and  I know  where  all  of  the  dams  are  lo- 
cated. I decided  to  carefully  check  each 
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of  these  locations  and  see  how  many  of 
Ziggy’s  traps  I could  find.  I was  able  to 
locate  eight.  I also  had  information  that 
Ziggy  was  trapping  in  neighboring  Potter 
County,  but  I didn't  know  which  streams 
he  was  visiting.  Each  morning  I left  my 
headquarters  before  daybreak  to  check 
Ziggy’s  trapline  before  he  did.  This  was 
the  only  way  I could  discover  whether  or 
not  he  was  taking  over  the  limit. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  season  he 
caught  one  with  a bodygripping  trap  in  an 
underwater  bank  den.  I noted  the  date, 
time  and  location.  Several  days  later  he 
had  another  one,  in  a leghold  trap,  and  it 
was  still  alive.  Before  I could  count  that 
one  as  being  “taken”  I had  to  be  able  to 
verify  that  he  killed  it.  I drove  up  a steep 
state  forest  road  to  an  area  on  the  facing 
mountain  where  I could  conceal  my  vehi- 
cle and  watch  the  beaver  with  binoculars. 
After  nearly  three  hours  Ziggy  still  hadn’t 
arrived  to  check  his  trap,  and  I was  get- 
ting impatient.  Pretty  soon  a second  trap- 
per showed  up,  as  he  also  had  some 
traps  set  at  that  location.  He  wasn’t  a 
local,  and  I figured  he  probably  wasn’t  a 
friend  of  Ziggy’s.  I took  a chance  and 
drove  down  to  meet  him.  He  turned  out  to 
be  very  friendly  and  cooperative.  Just  as  I 
had  figured,  he  didn’t  know  Ziggy,  but  he 
had  heard  of  him.  I gave  the  trapper  di- 
rections to  his  home  and  asked  him  to  go 
over  and  tell  Ziggy  there  was  a beaver  in 
one  of  his  traps.  I went  back  up  to  my 
lookout  post  and  waited.  Within  minutes 
the  Commando  showed  up.  He  opened 
the  door  of  his  car  and  out  jumped  a 
small  brown  and  white  dog,  followed  by 
the  man  himself.  Ziggy  walked  up  to  the 
beaver  and  shot  it;  I made  another  entry 
in  my  notebook. 

A cold  front  moved  in  that  night  and 
everything  froze  back  up  again.  Days 
went  by  and  Ziggy  wasn’t  catching  any- 
thing. I still  knew  where  eight  of  his  traps 
were  set,  so  I decided  to  take  a ride  up 
Cross  Fork  Creek  in  Potter  County  on  a 
hunch.  After  traveling  a couple  of  miles  I 
rounded  a curve  and  suddenly  spotted 
his  car  in  the  middle  of  the  road  ahead  of 
me.  Ziggy  was  out  of  the  vehicle  putting 
chains  on  the  rear  tires,  so  he  didn’t  no- 
tice me.  I quickly  backed  up  and  headed 
for  Clinton  County. 

Later  that  night  I returned.  It  was  a cold 
dark  night  as  I slowly  cruised  up  the  icy 


road  beyond  where  Ziggy  had  been  ear- 
lier in  the  day.  Every  time  I noticed  where 
a car  had  pulled  over  in  the  snow  I 
stopped  and  checked  for  footprints.  The 
Cross  Fork  Creek  road  runs  parallel  to 
the  creek,  and  I figured  that  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  I would  find  what  I 
was  looking  for.  After  traveling  about  two 
miles  I came  upon  a trail  of  human  foot- 
prints headed  down  an  embankment 
toward  the  creek.  I checked  the  boot 
tread  and  it  was  the  same  as  Ziggy’s. 
There  were  also  footprints  of  a medium 
size  dog.  I followed  the  footprints  down 
the  steep  embankment  and  along  the 
creek,  looking  for  beaver  traps.  After  trav- 
eling about  a half  mile  I came  upon  two  of 
Ziggy’s  traps,  a No.  3 double  long  spring 
and  a 330  Connibear.  The  Connibear  was 
a 10  x 10-inch  bodygripping  trap,  and  by 
law  had  to  be  set  under  water.  Ziggy  had 
it  set  in  only  a half-inch  of  water,  a clear 
violation  of  the  Game  Law.  He  was  so 
sure  he  wouldn’t  be  caught  that  he  had 
left  his  name  tag  on  the  trap.  I pulled  up 
the  Connibear  and  continued  to  look  for 
more  traps,  but  couldn’t  find  any. 

When  I contacted  Ziggy  the  next  day, 
he  denied  that  he  had  been  up  Cross 
Fork  Creek. 

“Ain’t  been  up  there  for  days,”  he 
snorted.  Then  he  explained  that  one  of 
his  330s  had  recently  been  stolen.  When 
I told  him  I saw  him  putting  chains  on  his 
car  the  day  before,  he  got  angry.  He  told 
me  he  wanted  his  trap  back  and  that  I’d 
better  stop  harassing  him. 

“I’m  not  harassing  you,  I’m  arresting 
you,”  I replied.  This  time  Ziggy  decided 
he  wanted  a hearing  on  the  matter.  He 
had  an  attorney  represent  him  before  Dis- 
trict Justice  Katherine  Flynn  in  Galeton.  I 
presented  my  case  and  he  was  ultimately 
found  guilty.  He  later  appealed  his  con- 
viction to  the  Potter  County  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  was  once  again  found 
guilty  of  the  violation.  Ziggy  had  his  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  privileges  revoked  the 
following  year. 

I still  see  Ziggy  every  now  and  then.  He 
and  I are  on  speaking  terms,  and  as  far 
as  I can  determine,  believe  it  or  not,  he  no 
longer  violates  the  law  pertaining  to 
beaver  trapping.  However,  his  hunting  ex- 
ploits are  legendary  to  many  of  the  local 
people  who  know  him  as  the  Cross  Fork 
Commando. 
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I KNOW  OF  no  human-made  shape 
more  pleasing,  graceful,  or  elegant 
than  a canoe.  Gliding  across  a lake, 
swooping  down  a rapids,  drifting  with  a 
river,  a canoe  is  an  evocative,  beautiful 
object,  a perfect  mating  ol  form  and 
function.  I was  in  a canoe  when  two 
bears  swam  across  the  river  in  front  of 
us;  when  a doe,  drinking  at  the  water’s 
edge,  lifted  her  dripping  chin  to  watch 
us  pass.  One  time  we  floated  the  creek 
for  ducks,  beaching  now  and  then  to 
hunt  for  grouse  in  the  hidden  brushy 
pockets  that  seemed  to  lie  around  every 
bend.  Rain-swollen  Pine  Creek  gave  us 
a rollercoaster  ride;  the  Juniata,  a lazy 
summer’s  float. 

This  is  not  a paean  to  the  canoe. 
Rather,  a slightly  experienced  future 
canoe  buyer  (me)  will,  in  two  install- 
ments, present  to  an  inexperienced 
potential  canoe  buyer  (you)  the  basic 
knowledge  needed  to  deal  with  the 
bewildering  array  of  hull  shapes  and 
dimensions  and  materials  available  in 
today’s  canoes,  to  help  you  find  a craft 
suited  to  your  brand  of  recreation, 
budget,  and  paddling  needs. 

Canoes  have  a range  of  uses:  fishing, 
hunting,  tripping  (over  long  distances), 
cruising  (shorter  trips),  general  recrea- 
tion, racing,  negotiating  whitewater 
(turbulent  current  filled  with  “white” 
bubbles  of  foam),  flatwater  (smooth- 
flowing current),  and  shallow  water. 
Certain  canoes  perform  certain  of  these 
tasks  more  capably  than  do  others.  To 
understand  how,  you  must  grasp  several 
fundamentals  of  canoe  form. 

In  this  first  installment,  I’ll  look  at 
hull  design  from  three  views:  from 
above,  from  the  side,  and  from  the  front. 
Next  month  I’ll  consider  materials, 
cost,  and  quality  and  workmanship,  and 
try  to  put  all  the  variables  together. 

Top.  The  two  main  factors  affecting 
a canoe’s  performance  and  capabilities 
are  its  width  and  its  length.  Generally, 
the  broader  the  hull,  the  slower  the 
boat:  a broad  hull  has  to  shove  aside  a 
greater  volume  of  water  than  a narrow 
hull. 

The  next  concept  isn’t  so  obvious: 
the  longer  the  canoe,  the  faster  and  the 
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easier  it  will  be  to  paddle,  and  the 
straighter  it  will  track  across  the  water. 

Consider  two  canoes,  each  having  a 
39-inch  width,  or  beam,  amidships. 
One  canoe  is  20  feet  long,  the  other  13. 
The  long  canoe  tapers  its  beam  down  to 
a narrow  bow  that  knifes  through  the 
water.  The  short  canoe  has  to  take  that 
39  inches  of  width  down  to  nothing  in 
6V2  feet  instead  of  10,  yielding  a craft 
that  is  plumper,  has  to  push  aside  more 
water,  and  therefore  is  slower.  Because 
it’s  in  contact  with  less  water  along  its 
sides,  the  short  canoe  is  harder  to  keep 
going  straight,  but  easier  to  turn. 

The  20-foot  design  would  be  great 
for  a 500-mile  expedition  into  the  Ca- 
nadian wilds;  the  tubby  13-footer  would 
be  a stable  platform  from  which  to  cast 
a bass  plug  or  shoot  at  ducks,  dink 
around  on  a twisting  stream,  or  explore 
a marsh. 

Fortunately,  canoes  come  in  interme- 
diate lengths  and  various  widths  so  that 
you  can  enjoy  all  of  the  above  in  a single 
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versatile  craft.  Most  canoes  probably 
fall  within  this  middle  category:  16  to 
18  feet.  With  a 36-inch  beam,  a 17-foot 
canoe  will  carry  a decent  amount  of 
gear,  be  fairly  stable,  turn  with  agility, 
track  well,  and  paddle  easily.  Exactly 
which  of  these  virtues  will  be  accented 
depends  largely  on  the  canoe’s  shape  as 
seen  from  above.  If  a full  beam  is  car- 
ried far  forward  and  aft,  the  hull  will  be 
plump  and  tend  toward  stability  and 
agility  at  the  expense  of  tracking  and 
paddling  ease;  if  the  beam  tapers 
sharply,  the  hull  will  be  fast  and  track 
easily,  giving  it  the  edge  in  races  or  on 
long  trips. 

Side  View.  The  height  of  a canoe’s 
sides  determines  how  much  weight  it 
can  carry,  and  how  well  it  will  exclude 
waves  caused  by  wind  (as  on  large 
lakes)  and  rapids. 

The  standard  method  for  rating  a ca- 
noe’s carrying  capacity  is  to  add  weight 
until  the  gunwales  (pronounced  “gun- 
nels,” and  meaning  the  uppermost  rim 
of  the  sides)  stand  6 inches  above  the 
water  level,  amidships.  The  amount  of 
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hull  showing  is  the  freeboard.  If  you 
read  in  a boat’s  specifications,  “6-inch 
freeboard  capacity,  1100  pounds,”  then 
the  craft  will  show  6 inches  of  hull  with 
1100  pounds  on  board.  A designer  can 
add  volume  to  a canoe  by  widening  its 
beam  fore  and  aft  (for  a tubbier  canoe), 
by  making  it  longer,  or  by  raising  the 
sides. 

If  you  will  do  most  of  your  canoeing 
on  quiet  waters  — small  lakes,  or  the 
Susquehanna,  Allegheny,  Juniata,  or 
other  smooth  rivers  and  creeks  — you 
can  get  away  with  lower  sides:  12  or  13 
inches  (identified  in  the  specifications 
as  “depth  at  center”  or  simply  “depth”). 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  don’t  plan  to 
avoid  whitewater  (and  we  do  have  a lot 
of  it  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  Lehigh 
to  Pine  Creek  to  the  world-renowned 
Youghiogheny,  or  “Yock”)  — or  if  you 
want  to  take  extended  trips,  carrying  a 
heavy  load  of  food  and  gear— select  a 
canoe  with  a center  depth  not  less  than 
13‘/2  inches. 

The  shallower  the  canoe,  the  less  it 
will  weigh  (a  consideration  if  you  must 
load  it  onto  the  car  roof  by  yourself,  or 
if  you  intend  to  portage  the  boat  — carry 
it  on  your  shoulders  between  lakes), 
and  the  less  the  wind  will  bat  it  around. 
The  deeper  the  canoe,  the  more  weight 
it  will  haul  and  the  less  water  it  will 
ship  in  heavy  waves. 

The  bottom  of  a canoe  is  its  keel.  If 
the  shape  of  the  keel  (as  seen  from  the 
side)  looks  like  the  rocker  on  a rocking 
chair,  the  canoe  is  said,  naturally 
enough,  to  have  rocker.  The  more  pro- 
nounced the  rocker,  the  more  nimbly 
the  canoe  will  turn.  (Some  whitewater 
competition  craft  have  so  much  rocker 
they’re  called  “banana  boats.”)  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale  is  a straight 
keel,  which  offers  good  water  resis- 
tance from  side  to  side,  making  the 
canoe  track  well  but  lessening  its  ma- 
neuverability. Some  companies  com- 
promise by  building  hulls  with  straight 
keels  in  the  center,  then  gentle  rocker 
out  toward  the  ends. 

An  older  canoe,  particularly  if  it  is 
aluminum,  may  have  a projecting  keel 
riveted  onto  its  bottom.  A projecting 
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keel  helps  a boat  from  being  blown 
sideways  in  a gale,  but  limits  its  maneu- 
verability and  tends  to  get  hung  up  on 
rocks.  Most  canoe  authorities  recom- 
mend against  a projecting  keel. 

Front  View.  Seen  head  on,  the  bot- 
tom of  a canoe  will  have  one  of  three 
shapes:  flat,  round,  or  V. 

Study  the  canoes  advertised  for  hunt- 
ing and  fishing:  most  are  broad  and 
have  flat  bottoms.  Good  for  poking 
around  in  shallows  and  easy  to  turn  be- 
cause it  rides  high  on  the  water,  a flat- 
bottomed  canoe  is  not  a speedy  vessel. 
The  flat  bottom  makes  for  good  initial 
stability  and  poor  secondary  stability. 
The  canoe  feels  very  stable  to  the  be- 
ginner, and  it  will  forgive  you  for  stand- 
ing up  to  make  a cast,  but  if  both  you 
and  your  partner  lean  too  far  in  one 
direction  at  the  same  time  (as  I remem- 
ber doing  with  GAME  NEWS  editor 
Bob  Bell  on  Yellow  Breeches  Creek), 
you  will  end  up  in  the  drink.  (I  have  this 
mental  image  of  Bob  disappearing 
headfirst,  seemingly  in  slow  motion, 
into  the  brownish  water:  head,  shoul- 
ders, waist,  knees,  feet.  Before  I could 
laugh,  I went  under  myself.) 

Many  flat-bottomed  hulls  are  built  to 
have  tumblehome.  The  hull  is  widest  at 
or  just  above  the  water  line,  then  the 
sides  slope  inward,  tumbling  home  to 
the  gunwales:  this  set-up  allows  the 
canoeist  to  angle  a paddle  more  easily 
over  the  side.  You  really  have  to  lean  or 
bumble  around  to  roll  yourself  up  off 
the  flat  bottom,  but  once  you’re  up  on 
that  sharp  curve  there’s  little  to  keep 
you  from  tilting  farther,  and  soon  you 
do  indeed  “tumble  home.” 

Although  V-shaped  and  rounded 
hulls  feel  tippier,  they  actually  offer 
more  secondary  stability.  Tilt  them  up 
on  their  sides,  and  the  planes  of  the  V 
and  the  flared  sides,  as  one  writer  puts 
it,  “act  like  built-in  outriggers”  to  keep 
the  boat  from  going  over.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  solo  paddle  a V-  or  round- 
bottomed  canoe  is  to  tip  it  toward  one 
side  by  kneeling  next  to  a gunwale  and 
paddling  (using  the  J-stroke,  which 
keeps  you  going  in  a straight  line)  on 
that  side.  The  most  versatile  canoes 


have  shallow  V or  shallow  arch  (a  modi- 
fied rounded  design)  bottoms. 

The  counterpart  to  tumblehome  is 
flare:  the  sides  flare  outward  to  the  gun- 
wales, offering  protection  from  waves 
and  increasing  secondary  stability.  A 
canoe  with  a flared  hull  may  possess 
such  excellent  secondary  stability  that 
with  two  paddlers  braced  only  slightly 
to  one  side,  a third  person  can  sit  on  the 
other  gunwale  and  dangle  his  feet  in 
the  water.  Don’t  try  that  with  your  aver- 
age flat-bottomed  boat. 


Null.  Bottom,  s 

— t)ouc-  aV/ 

Flare,  bottom  shape,  tumblehome, 
rocker  — how  these  are  melded  de- 
pends on  the  manufacturer’s  design 
philosophy.  Here  is  where  materials 
come  into  play:  some  materials  can  be 
molded  into  shapes  that  enhance  one 
or  another  aspect  of  a canoe’s  perform- 
ance, while  others  cannot.  (More  about 
materials  next  month.)  It’s  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  a fiberglass  or  Kevlar  de- 
sign with  straight  or  flared  sides  in  the 
bow,  a shade  of  tumblehome  amidships, 
and  straight  or  flared  sides  at  the  stern. 
These  are  sleek,  lithe  craft,  a joy  to 
paddle. 

One  last  concept:  symmetry  versus 
asymmetry. 

The  classic  canoe  has  long  been  envi- 
sioned as  widest  at  the  midpoint,  taper- 
ing evenly  toward  bow  and  stern.  Pad- 
died  fast,  the  stern  of  a symmetrical 
canoe  is  sucked  down  into  the  water, 
increasing  drag.  The  newer  asymmetri- 
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cal  designs  shift  the  widest  point 
toward  the  stern,  increasing  rear-end 
buoyancy  and  reducing  drag,  while  let- 
ting the  slimmer  bow  knife  through  the 
water  more  efficiently.  Most  racing  ca- 
noes are  asymmetrical,  and  the  design 
has  spilled  over  into  cruising,  wilder- 
ness tripping,  and  recreational  hulls. 

In  general,  asymmetrical  canoes 
move  straight  and  fast  and  are  sea- 
worthy in  heavy  winds.  The  penalty 
comes  in  whitewater,  where  they  are 
less  responsive  than  symmetrical  ca- 
noes—yet  a moderately  asymmetrical 
craft,  especially  if  it  has  a broad-enough 
beam,  can  be  gotten  through  mild 
rapids  with  ease. 


Symmetrical  hulls  possess  an  added 
advantage:  a symmetrical  tandem  canoe 
(with  two  seats  for  two  passengers  — 
most  boats  in  the  16-  to  18-foot  range 
are  set  up  this  way)  can  be  turned 
around  and  solo-paddled  backwards. 
The  bow  seat  is  located  closer  to  the 
middle  of  the  boat  than  the  stern  seat; 
the  lone  paddler  sits  turned  around  in 
the  bow  seat  facing  amidships,  which 
puts  his  weight  closer  to  the  center  of 
the  canoe,  where  it  ought  to  be  for  sta- 
bility. 

When  I started  shopping  around  for 
a canoe,  my  mind  boggled  at  all  the  de- 
signs. Then  with  the  myriad  materials 
thrown  in,  comprehension  seemed  well 
nigh  impossible.  But  with  enough  read- 
ing—and  test-paddling  — I began  to  get 
the  picture.  You  will,  too.  Next  month 
we’ll  wrap  things  up  by  discussing 
materials,  costs,  potential  uses,  the  im- 
portance of  trying  out  different  designs, 
and  competing  brands. 

(This  is  the  first  part  of  a two  part 
article.) 
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DEMONSTRATIONS,  SEMINARS,  displays  and  plenty  of  challenging  shooting  opportunities 
highlight  the  Potter  County  Bowhunter  Festival,  held  at  Denton  Hill  Ski  Area  on  the  first 
weekend  following  Labor  Day. 


In  God’s  Country  . . . 

Archery  on  the  Slopes 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


BECAUSE  OF  man-hours  of  work 
and  logistics  entailed  in  running 
an  archery  festival,  it  was  long  con- 
ceded that  it  would  be  all  but  impos- 
sible to  conduct  one  as  a profitable 
commercial  enterprise.  For  the  sixth 
consecutive  year,  Michael  Knefley  has 
given  the  shaft  to  such  thinking  by 
holding  a successful  festival  at  the  Den- 
ton Ski  Area  along  Rt.  6 in  Potter 
County. 

Before  you  clear  off  the  south  forty  to 
try  your  hand  at  such  a venture,  read 
further.  Knefley,  45,  instituted  the  Pot- 
ter County  Bowhunter  Festival  as  an 
off-season  event  to  supplement  his 
main  source  of  income,  the  Denton  Hill 
Ski  Area,  acquired  under  lease  in  1983. 
This  provides  him  with  some  200  acres 


of  the  700-acre  facility  with  which  to 
work  in  conducting  skiing  in  season 
and  for  any  events  likely  to  pull  in  peo- 
ple and  help  publicize  Denton  Hill 
State  Park. 

And  work  he  does!  Mike  is  aided  by 
his  wife,  Joyce;  daughters  Cheryl,  20, 
now  completing  an  academic  scholar- 
ship at  Penn  State,  and  Celeste,  16;  and 
son  Michael,  13.  In  addition,  three 
fulltime  employees  and  12  part-timers 
are  called  back  for  the  winter  ski  pro- 
gram. Others  such  as  Don  Clemmerer, 
who  sets  up  a special  shooting  range  for 
the  kids,  contribute  time  and  energy. 
Just  building  and  repairing  100  or  so 
targets  in  preparation  for  the  festival  is 
a considerable  summer  chore. 

Mike  Knefley  is  no  stranger  to  work. 
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FOUR  field  courses,  such  as  the  one  above, 
offer  all  sorts  of  shooting  situations.  Festi- 
val coordinator  Mike  Knefley,  right,  shows 
one  of  the  tilting  targets  that  spring  back  up 
after  a solid  hit. 


After  taking  on  the  festival,  he  had  to 
commute  for  five  years  on  weekends 
from  Gettysburg  where  he  had  a 100- 
acre  farm  with  120  head  of  cattle  in 
addition  to  a fulltime  position  in  data 
processing  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s Health  and  Human  Services  at 
Baltimore.  Mamie  Eisenhower,  wife  of 
the  late  president,  “.  . . had  a farm  next 
to  ours,”  Mike  commented  with  feigned 
nonchalance.  He  picked  up  at  Denton 
Hill  where  a group  of  businessmen  had 
abandoned  attempts  at  running  the  ski 
area  as  an  investment.  The  added  re- 
sponsibilities forced  him  to  resign  his 
government  position  in  January  1988, 
to  give  his  full  time  to  his  family,  the  ski 
resort,  and  the  festival. 

Mike’s  experience  has  been  one  of 
continued  improvement.  The  361 
shooters  and  75  spectators  who  regis- 
tered on  Friday  of  the  past  three-day 
festival,  September  8-10,  equalled  the 
best  day  of  his  first  festival  in  1984.  By 
closing  hour  of  5 p.m.,  Sunday,  some 
1400  participants  and  400  spectators 
had  visited  this  special  activity  at  Den- 
ton Hill  State  Park. 

Remoteness  of  the  site  adds  to  the 
charm  of  the  setting.  Although  easy 
to  find,  the  only  nearby  structure  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Lumber  Museum  across 


the  highway.  It’s  not  unusual  to  see  deer 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Denton  Hill 
area  where  the  festival  is  located  in  and 
around  the  spacious  ski  lodge.  Special 
credit  must  go  to  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  State  Parks  for  making  the  event 
possible  and  as  a boost  to  hostelries  and 
businesses  in  the  nearby  communities 
of  Galeton  and  Coudersport. 

Bowhunter  festivals  follow  a general 
pattern,  and  coming  up  with  something 
new  is  always  a challenge.  Ever  popular, 
the  running  deer  target  has  become 
traditional  at  the  all-outdoor  events. 
Knefley  has  doubled  up  on  the  idea.  He 
uses  two  deer  suspended  from  cables 
that  travel  toward  and  away  from  each 
other  at  the  option  of  the  operator.  It  is 
hunter’s  choice.  The  targets  are  within 
view  of  the  main  lodge  where  specta- 
tors can  enjoy  the  view  and  refresh- 
ments at  the  same  time. 

An  enjoyed  feature  was  the  one-shot 
night  shoot  at  nocturnal  animal  targets 
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DAN  SHILES,  Bill  Miller,  Rich  Kudranski  and 
George  Johnston,  all  of  Allegheny  County, 
test  their  skills  on  the  night  shoot,  where 
archers  use  flashlights  and  aim  at  targets 
with  reflector  eyes. 


with  reflector  eyes.  The  eyes  provide 
the  general  location  of  the  creatures, 
depending  to  a degree  upon  how 
powerful  a flashlight  is  used  to  locate 
them.  I followed  an  Allegheny  County 
group  consisting  of  Dan  Shiles,  Bill 
Miller  and  Rich  Kudranski,  of  Plum- 
boro,  and  George  Johnston,  of  Apollo, 
through  the  first  target.  It  was  a rac- 
coon. Considering  that  their  flashlights 
needed  batteries,  their  hits  at  the  25- 
yard  distance  were  quite  respectable. 
The  group  assured  me  later  that  they 
got  better  as  they  went  through  the  20 
targets  on  the  wooded  range. 

Toward  the  bottom  of  one  beginners’ 
ski  slope,  numerous  stationary  3-D 
targets,  everything  from  rabbits  to 
bears,  were  provided  for  those  who  like 
variety  in  their  shooting.  A “bionomic” 
deer  target,  all  metal  except  for  an 
opening  that  encompassed  the  vital 
killing  area,  enticed  the  more 
adventuresome  shooters,  some  of 
whom  had  to  replenish  their  arrow  sup- 
ply after  repeatedly  missing  the  open- 
ing—but  not  the  deer. 

A novel  spring  arrangement  at  the 
base  of  some  targets  was  built  in  by 
Knefley  as  a means  of  saving  both  tar- 
gets and  arrows.  On  a hit,  the  targets 
yield  to  the  impact  of  the  arrow,  and 
then  spring  upright  immediately  for 
additional  shots. 

Four  field  courses  accommodate  a 
large  number  of  archers  for  a change  of 
pace.  On  one  course,  a variety  of  3-D 
targets  set  up  at  unknown  distances 
provide  practical  practice  for  those 
looking  forward  to  the  hunting  seasons. 
Brush  was  cut  away  only  enough  to  en- 
able the  archer  to  find  a clean  shot. 

Little  in  the  way  of  archery  interest 
was  missed,  including  a special  target 
setup  for  the  smallest  youngsters,  han- 
dled by  Clemmerer.  Shooting  contin- 
ued under  the  lights  until  10  o’clock 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.  Provi- 


sions were  even  made  for  handicapped 
archers  on  a course  laid  out  for  them. 
And  4-wheel  ATVs  were  available  for 
the  purpose. 

The  ATVs  were  moving  from  early 
morning  to  late  evening  as  Mike  kept 
tabs  on  activities  by  means  of  radios 
tuned  in  to  strategic  spots  on  the 
grounds.  He  had  frequent  trips  from 
the  gate,  where  Joyce  held  command, 
to  the  farthest  end  of  the  grounds, 
where  a number  of  vendors  were  sit- 
uated—and  in  between.  “Mike,”  fre- 
quently with  an  exclamation  point,  was 
probably  the  most  used  word  during 
the  three  days  of  activity. 

Healthy  Business 

Meals  were  available  at  the  lodge  on 
a regular  basis,  beginning  with  break- 
fast at  7:30  a.m.,  and  a pig  roast  was  the 
Saturday  feature  in  the  culinary  depart- 
ment. In  addition,  refreshment  stands 
did  a healthy  business  as  unusually  hot 
and  muggy  weather  was  an  unexpected 
feature. 

Passive  entertainment  was  provided 
through  a series  of  seminars  and  clinics 
throughout  the  weekend.  Horn  rattling 
and  deer  calling  was  scheduled  by  Hil- 
legas  Archery;  South  American  Indian 
hunting  tools,  clothing  and  stories  by 
Bob  Reifsnyder,  hunter  and  interpretive 
guide;  instinctive  shooting  and  hunting 
techniques  by  the  Reverend  Tom  Cole 
who  doubled  as  leader  of  Sunday  devo- 
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tions;  bow  tuning  by  Wayne  Schuler; 
broadhead  collecting  and  a history  of 
broadheads  by  Guy  Eckler,  who  had  his 
large  collection  of  arrowheads  on  dis- 
play; blood  tracking  and  scouting  by 
“Hawk-eye”  Kresge.  Most  of  these  pro- 
grams were  presented  in  the  huge  din- 
ing hall  of  the  lodge.  Live  entertain- 
ment and  music  rounded  out  the 
off-target  festivities. 

Since  Denton  Hill  is  a state  park,  all 
usual  rules  for  such  facilities  pertain  on 
the  shooting  grounds  and  environs. 
Family  participation  is  encouraged,  and 
both  motor  homes  and  tenting  are  per- 
mitted. Excellent  blacktop  driveways 
and  parking  areas  eliminate  any  traffic 
problems.  At  the  past  festival,  commer- 
cial exhibitors  were  divided  between 


JASON  CLEMMERER,  7,  of  Cross  Fork,  and 
David  Spear  and  Robby  Soldtis,  both  6 and 
of  Snow  Shoe,  test  their  skills  on  the  run- 
ning deer  target  in  the  morning,  before  the 
older  archers  take  over. 


macadam  areas  at  the  lodge  and  storage 
buildings  at  the  west  end  of  the  shoot- 
ing grounds.  Always  popular  with 
archers,  vendors’  stands  were  also  the 
usual  attraction  for  those  who  just 
come  to  watch  and  to  look  for  frequent 
bargains  in  bowhunting  equipment. 

On  duty  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency  have  been  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  National  Ski  Patrol. 
Fortunately,  their  services  have  never 
been  needed. 

Plans  are  already  being  made  for  the 
seventh  Potter  County  Bowhunters 
Festival,  which  always  falls  on  the  first 
weekend  following  Labor  Day.  Prior  to 
that  one,  however,  will  be  the  first 
Pennsylvania  Traditional  Bowhunters 
Rendezvous,  scheduled  for  August  4-5 
this  year. 

This  event  will  cater  to  those  who 
favor  the  longbow  and  the  recurve.  Its 
possible  there  will  be  at  least  a demon- 
stration of  the  atlatl,  subject  of  the  Jan- 
uary column  here.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  hatchet  and  tomahawk  throwing 
contests  and  other  events  in  keeping 
with  the  earliest  days  of  archery  in  this 
country. 

Mike  Knefley  can  be  contacted  at 
Denton  Hill  State  Park  (814-435-2115) 
or  at  his  home.  Box  178,  Ulysses,  Potter 
County,  PA  16948. 
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Savage  99 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


THE  DOE  stopped  for  a few  seconds 
and  looked  in  my  direction.  I at- 
tempted to  ease  in  behind  a large  hem- 
lock, but  she  caught  the  movement  and 
started  across  a pipeline  some  70  yards 
from  me.  There  was  little  time  to  lose.  I 
picked  up  the  trotting  deer  in  a vintage 
Weaver  V7  and  pulled  the  trigger  on 
the  Ruger  M77  RSI.  The  100-grain  bul- 
let stopped  the  doe  dead  in  her  tracks, 
and  that’s  not  taking  advantage  of  an  old 
adage. 

Now  it  may  seem  a little  strange  that 
in  writing  about  a famous  lever  action 
rifle  I start  out  with  an  episode  involv- 
ing a bolt  action.  Well,  I never  killed  a 
deer  with  a Savage  99,  but  this  particu- 
lar Ruger  is  chambered  for  the  Savage 
250-3000  cartridge.  The  250-3000  was 
very  important  for  Savage,  as  it  was  the 
first  commercial  cartridge  to  pass  the 
3000  fps  muzzle  velocity  mark.  In  fact, 
Savage  built  a special  Deluxe  Model  99 
to  introduce  the  250-3000  around  1914. 
When  Charles  Newton  designed  the 
cartridge  for  Savage,  he  wanted  a car- 
tridge that  would  handle  medium-size 
big  game.  He  selected  a 100-grain  bul- 
let, but  Savage  was  more  interested  in 
muzzle  velocity,  as  that  was  a para- 
mount selling  point  in  the  early  1900s. 
Dropping  bullet  weight  to  87  grains 
gave  Savage  what  they  wanted.  The  car- 
tridge’s name  derives  from  the  caliber, 
25,  and  the  muzzle  velocity,  3000  fps. 

The  Savage  99  was  not  the  first  lever 
action  design  in  this  country.  In 
Douglass  R Murray’s  book,  The  Ninety- 
Nine,  3rd  edition,  he  lists  a brief  outline 
of  the  evolution  of  the  lever  action  rifle 
starting  with  the  Hunt  patent  in  1849. 
Murray  says  that  was  a crude  affair  with 
an  under-barrel  hammer  and  action, 
designed  to  fire  hollow  conical  lead 
“rocket  ball”  bullets.  The  rocket  ball 
had  a cavity  in  the  base  filled  with  pow- 


SAVAGE  MODEL  99  lever  action  rifles  have 
been  around  for  going  on  100  years.  Here, 
Darrel  Lewis  shows  the  Model  99  with  a 
rotary  magazine,  left,  and  the  99  C,  right, 
with  detachable  magazine  — note  release 
button  on  side  of  action. 

der  and  covered  with  a disc  having  a 
hole  in  the  center  to  allow  ignition  from 
a primer  cap. 

That  same  year,  an  employee  of 
Hunt,  Lewis  Jennings,  improved  upon 
Hunt’s  design  and  was  issued  a patent. 
About  that  time,  Daniel  P.  Wesson  and 
Horace  Smith  became  interested  in 
Jennings  design.  In  1851,  a patent  was 
issued  to  Smith  for  an  improved  and 
simplified  version. 

Volcanic  Pistol 

In  1854,  the  Smith  and  Wesson  Co. 
was  formed  to  produce  a finger-lever- 
operated  pistol.  It  had  an  exposed  ham- 
mer at  the  rear  end  of  the  action  and  a 
slotted  under-barrel  magazine  tube.  It 
was  called  the  “Volcanic  Pistol.” 

In  1860,  a patent  was  granted  to 
B.  Tyler  Henry  who  improved  the  Vol- 
canic action  so  it  would  fire  a 44-caliber 
rimfire  cartridge.  I’ve  mentioned  before 
that  all  Winchester/Western  22  car- 
tridges carry  the  “H”  headstamp  eom- 
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OVER  THE  YEARS  31  distinct  versions  of  the 
Model  99  have  been  produced,  and  at  one 
point,  in  the  mid-’30s,  as  many  as  ten  differ- 
ent standard  models  were  offered.  Today, 
the  99  C is  offered  in  243  and  308  Winches- 
ter. 


memorating  Henry’s  contribution  to 
the  rimfire  and  the  repeating  action. 

Around  the  time  of  the  Henry  rifle, 
Christopher  M.  Spencer  patented  a 
lever  action  rifle  that  was  superior  to  all 
earlier  models.  It  held  seven  56-caliber 
rimfire  rounds  in  a magazine  tube 
loaded  through  the  stock.  The  rifle  was 
reloaded  by  a trigger  guard  loop  lever, 
hut  the  hammer  had  to  be  cocked  man- 
ually. The  Spencer  was  rugged  and  dur- 
able, and  Southern  soldiers  referred  to 
it  as  “the  rifle  you  load  on  Monday  and 
shoot  all  week.”  In  1869,  Winchester 
purchased  all  Spencer  patent  rights  and 
manufacturing  equipment. 

In  1866,  Winchester  improved  the 
Henry  by  the  addition  of  a loading  port 
on  the  right  side  of  the  action  in  line 
with  a closed  magazine  tube.  This  was  a 
definite  improvement  over  the  earlier 
slotted  magazine  tube,  which  was  easily 
damaged.  The  Model  66  was  tagged 
“Yellow  Boy”  because  of  its  brass  frame. 
It  was  immortalized  as  “The  gun  that 
won  the  West.” 

It  would  be  unfair  to  not  mention 
Marlin’s  contribution  to  the  lever  action 
design.  The  Model  81  was  first  offered 
by  John  Marlin  in  1881.  It  was  an  ex- 


posed hammer,  side-loading  lever 
action  repeating  rifle  with  a tubular 
under-barrel  magazine.  This  was  a top 
ejection  design,  as  were  the  Winches- 
ters. In  1891,  John  Marlin  offered  a 
well-designed  22-caliber  rimfire  lever 
rifle.  Believe  it  or  not,  this  rifle,  now 
called  Model  39A,  is  still  available 
almost  a century  later. 

In  1893,  an  improved  centerfire  de- 
sign was  brought  out  by  Marlin.  It  dif- 
fered from  earlier  models  mainly  by 
having  a solid  top.  Cases  were  ejected 
out  of  the  right  side  of  the  action.  This 
design  is  still  available  in  Marlin’s 
Model  336. 

Arthur  William  Savage  entered  the 
scene  in  1892  with  his  Savage  No.  1,  a 
hammerless,  rotary  magazine  rifle  de- 
sign. Murray  says  its  cartridge  is  un- 
known, but  the  one  in  early  drawings 
resembles  a 303  Savage  or  30-40  Krag. 
But  I’m  a little  ahead  of  my  story. 

A.  W.  Savage  didn’t  come  from  a line 
of  inventors.  In  fact,  after  being  edu- 
cated in  the  United  States  and  England, 
Savage  moved  to  Australia,  where  he 
managed  a cattle  ranch.  Sometime  in 
his  early  30s,  Savage  moved  to  Utica, 
New  York,  where  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Street  Railway.  From 
what  I can  gather.  Savage  was  a success- 
ful businessman  who  was  involved  in  a 
number  of  ventures.  However,  he  was 
fascinated  by  small  arms  and  was  con- 
vinced there  was  a market  in  the  U.S. 
for  them.  At  age  36,  in  1892,  Savage 
submitted  a hammerless  rotary-maga- 
zine rifle  to  the  U.S.  military  at  Gover- 
nor’s Island,  New  York,  for  testing.  Sav- 
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FOUR  SHOTS  in  approximately  two  inches 
at  100  yards  is  plenty  of  accuracy  for  big 
game  hunting,  and  the  Savage  99  offers 
lever  action  fans  a strong,  functional  and 
attractive  rifle  for  taking  afield. 

age  later  submitted  several  more  rifles 
to  the  military,  but  the  Krag-Jorgensen 
bolt  action  was  selected  for  their  use. 

Following  that  rejection,  Savage  set 
out  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  hunting 
fraternity.  His  Model  1893  “magazine 
rifle”  was  neater  and  slimmer  than  early 
designs.  The  93’s  lever  is  a closed-loop, 
its  rotary  magazine  holds  five  car- 
tridges, and  a tiny  aperture  in  the  left 
side  of  the  action  allows  the  shooter  to 
see  the  number  of  shells  remaining. 
The  rotary  magazine  permits  the  use 
of  pointed  bullets,  for  improved  long 
range  efficiency.  Tubular  magazines  of 
that  period’s  other  lever  actions  utilized 
flat  nosed  bullets  to  avoid  the  bullet- 
tip-to-primer  contact  which  could 
cause  accidental  discharge  during  re- 
coil. 

Savage  Repeating  Arms  Co.  saw  the 
light  of  day  in  early  1894  at  Utica,  New 
York.  Its  main  purpose  was  to  manufac- 
ture a commercial  version  of  the  M93 
patent.  Actually,  Marlin  made  the  first 
rifles  as  Savage  did  not  have  the  equip- 
ment or  experience.  The  new  rifle  was 
called  the  Model  1895.  It  was  very  simi- 
lar to  the  older  1893  outfit.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  change  was  lengthen- 
ing the  action  to  accept  the  new  Savage 
303  cartridge. 

I might  point  out  that  the  303  Savage 
is  not  really  a 303  caliber.  It’s  a 30  cali- 
ber and  uses  a .308  bullet.  Ballistieally, 
it’s  very  similar  to  the  30-30  Winches- 
ter, but  the  two  cartridges  are  not  inter- 
changeable. Magazine  capacity  was  still 
five  rounds,  but  a trigger-lock  safety 
blocked  movement  of  the  trigger  and 
locked  the  lever  in  a closed  position. 

The  Savage  Arms  Co.  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1897.  In  January  1899,  the  fa- 
mous Savage  Model  99  came  to  frui- 
tion. At  a glance,  the  Model  99 
resembles  the  Model  1895,  but  several 
significant  changes  were  made.  Work 
was  done  on  the  front  end  of  the  breech 
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bolt.  It  was  squared  off,  leaving  only  a 
'li  e-inch  long  rounded  portion  that 
conforms  to  the  cartridge  head.  An  ob- 
long hammer  indicator  (cocking  indi- 
cator) was  added  to  the  top  surface  of 
the  breech  bolt  near  the  front.  This  re- 
placed the  viewing  hole  on  the  1895 
model.  (Don’t  confuse  this  cocking  in- 
dicator with  the  round  pin  that  comes 
up  behind  the  bolt  on  later  models.) 

Secret 

The  safety  latch  on  the  new  M99  re- 
mained the  same  as  on  the  1895  model. 
Murray  reveals  a secret  that  shows  Sav- 
age must  have  done  a lot  of  hand  f itting. 
H e says  that  starting  somewhere 
around  the  10,000  mark,  the  basic  com- 
ponents of  the  gun,  including  the  fore- 
arm, buttstock,  and  lnittplate,  are 
always  stamped  with  the  serial  number 
of  the  gun  they  were  originally  assem- 
bled on.  Murray  thinks  this  might  have 
been  done  so  the  right  parts  for  each 
rifle  could  be  found  easily  after  the  final 
blueing  and  stock  finishing  process  was 
done.  That  practice  lasted  until  around 
1950,  when  numbering  of  all  parts  was 
discontinued. 

Murray  brings  out  an  important  word 
of  warning  about  the  takedown  models. 
He  says  these  barrels  were  usually 
stamped  on  the  underside  with  the  last 
three  digits  of  the  frame  to  which  they 
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Answers  to  game: 

Coyote 

Beaver 

Mink 

Skunk 

Raccoon 

Squirrel 

Weasel 

Porcupines 

Ruffed  grouse 

Rabbit 

LITTLE  BROWN  BAT 


were  originally  fitted.  Barrels  not  seri- 
ally marked  should  be  scrutinized  care- 
fully with  respect  to  proper  barrel 
stamping,  length,  and  caliber  to  be  sure 
they  are  original  to  the  particular 
Model  99  in  hand. 

Murray  points  out  that  the  1899 
frame  is  mirror-polished  and  finished  in 
a lustrous  charcoal-blue  color,  as  were 
the  barrel  and  steel  buttplate.  The 
square-loop  lever  was  always  color 
casehardened,  finished  with  a varnish 
or  lacquer  coating  to  protect  the  colors 
from  oxidation.  Stocks  were  closely  fit- 
ted, and  finished  with  a red-toned  stain 
and  a final  coat  of  varnish. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  during  its  82 
years  of  production,  31  distinct  versions 
of  the  Model  99  were  produced  — not 
counting  the  engraved  deluxe  grades 
available  to  the  mid-1920s.  At  one  point 
in  the  early  ’30s,  as  many  as  10  different 
standard  models  were  offered. 

Usually  the  only  cartridge  that  comes 
to  mind  when  the  Savage  99  is  men- 
tioned is  the  300  Savage.  This  famous 
old  cartridge  hit  the  scene  about  1920, 


long  after  the  Model  99  was  born.  It 
was  designed  to  work  through  short 
action  rifles  and  deliver  ballistics  close 
to  those  of  the  30-06.  Maybe  close  only 
counts  with  hand  grenades,  but  the  300 
Savage  is  more  than  adequate  for  deer 
and  black  bear,  and  with  the  proper 
bullets  will  handle  larger  game  too.  I’m 
not  certain  that  any  manufacturer  still 
chambers  for  the  300  Savage,  but  own- 
ers shouldn’t  be  alarmed;  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  300s  in  use,  ammo  should 
be  available  for  years  to  come. 

Finally,  a little  known  note  about  the 
99  Savage  is  that  the  takedown  model 
was  offered  with  both  rifle  and  shotgun 
barrels.  The  Model  99G  takedown  rifle 
was  chambered  for  the  300  Savage  car- 
tridge and  could  be  had  with  a barrel 
that  took  the  21/2-inch  410  shotshell. 
Using  the  410  barrel  made  the  99  a 
single  shot  outfit  as  the  rotary  magazine 
would  not  handle  the  bulky  410  shell. 
Savage  packaged  the  combination  outfit 
in  a case  made  of  basswood  veneer,  cov- 
ered with  a high-grade  black  fabrikoid 
and  nickel  trimmed.  In  1934,  the 
combo  outfit  sold  for  under  $85. 

The  Savage  99  has  had  a long  and 
impressive  career.  Strong,  functional 
and  handsome,  it  is  truly  a fine  hunting 
rifle.  In  keeping  with  the  times,  Savage 
made  a major  design  change  in  1965 
by  replacing  the  rotary  system  with  a 
detachable  magazine  (clip),  which  is 
better  suited  for  today’s  hunter.  That 
means  those  rotary  magazine  99s  now 
in  circulation  are  the  last  to  be  pro- 
duced. They  represent  the  end  of  an 
era,  for  there  will  be  no  more. 

The  Ninety-Nine,  3rd  edition,  is  avail- 
able from  Douglas  Murray,  20  Polo 
Lane,  Westbury,  New  York  11590. 


Use  of  Trophy  Photographs 

Following  every  hunting  season,  particularly  those  for  deer,  bear  and  tur- 
key, we  receive  many  photos  from  readers,  showing  themselves  with  their 
trophies.  We  always  enjoy  seeing  these,  and  each  year  we  publish  as  many  as 
we  can.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge  their  receipt  nor  can  we  publish 
them  all,  as  we  simply  do  not  have  the  time  nor  the  space  to  do  so. 
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Birds  of  Pennsylvania:  Natural  History  and  Con- 
servation, a completely  new  book  by  Jim  and  Lillian 
Wakeley,  includes  the  most  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  bird  biology  and  behavior,  and  the 
kinds  of  birds  commonly  found  in  the  state, 
arranged  according  to  the  type  of  habitat  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  seen.  This  214-page 
hardcover  book,  supplemented  with  40  full- 
color  pages  featuring  the  Game  Commission’s  popu- 
lar bird  charts  and  previous  GAME  NEWS 
covers,  is  being  sold  for  $10,  delivered. 


Make  check  or  money  order 
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IIIS  IS  BEING  written  on  February  2,  1990,  my  last  day  in  the  office  as  GAME 


NEWS  editor.  February  4,  1967,  was  my  first,  so  it’s  23  years,  almost  to  the 
day,  that  I've  been  here.  That’s  five  times  as  long  as  I stayed  on  any  other  job, 
and  somewhat  longer  than  any  previous  GAME  NEWS  editor  put  in.  Even  Leo 
Luttringer,  the  founding  editor,  wrapped  it  up  at  20-plus. 

Truth  is,  I never  expected  to  be  here  so  long.  I’m  not  sure  how  it  happened.  One 
reason  was  that  the  job  is  in  Pennsylvania  and  we’re  Pennsylvanians.  (I  was  born  in 
Danville,  my  wife  in  Scranton,  our  daughter  in  Bloomsburg.)  We’ve  lived  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country— New  Mexico,  California,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Idaho  — 
but  none  was  quite  the  same  as  Pennsylvania.  That’s  why,  late  in  1966,  when  I got  a 
call  from  George  Harrison,  a former  GAME  NEWS  editor,  telling  me  that  Jim 
Bashline  was  leaving  here  to  go  with  Field  ir  Stream,  we  jumped  at  the  chance  to 
come  home. 

It  turned  out  even  better  than  I had  hoped.  Not  only  were  we  back  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  I also  was  working  for  the  agency  whose  reason  for  existence  is  to  manage 
the  state’s  wildlife  for  both  the  good  of  the  various  species  and  the  benefit  of 
sportsmen.  For  a hunter  such  as  myself,  being  editor  of  GAME  NEWS  was  a dream 
job.  It  not  only  gave  an  inside  look  at  what  was  being  done  in  regard  to  Pennsyl- 
vania’s wildlife,  but  also  helped  me  to  understand  why. 

That  brings  me  to  the  most  important  thing,  the  people  who  work  for  the  Game 
Commission.  There  aren’t  many,  only  700  or  so.  I’ve  known  most  of  them,  and  I 
never  met  one  I didn’t  like.  The  reason  is  simple:  I like  people  who  do  what  they 
sign  on  to  do,  and  I never  met  a Commission  employee  who  wasn’t  dedicated  to  his 
job.  These  people  work  and  study  and  fight  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  you.  That 
doesn’t  mean  everything  gets  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  license  buyer  — there 
are  too  many  conflicting  demands  for  that,  never  enough  time  or  money  or  re- 
sources—but  it  would  be  awfully  hard  to  find  a group  anywhere  that  does  more 
with  what’s  available  than  PGC  employees. 

I’d  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  a few  individuals.  First,  Bob  Mitchell  and 
Betsy  Maugans,  my  closest  associates  for  a long  time,  who  for  the  last  two  years  have 
done  the  editing  and  production  work  on  GAME  NEWS  — and  done  it  very  well  — 
while  I was  busy  with  other  publications;  next,  our  circulation  staff,  Libby 
Williams,  Dolly  Fronk  and  Lynne  Fuller,  who  with  their  electronic  equipment  do 
the  work  which  used  to  require  a dozen  persons;  and,  of  course,  Pete  Duncan,  Paul 
Weikel  and  Lantz  Hoffman,  who  allowed  me  the  freedom  to  do  things  my  way.  I also 
want  to  thank  the  writers,  particularly  the  columnists  and  longtime  freelancers, 
and  the  artists  who  made  GAME  NEWS  the  most  popular  magazine  of  its  kind. 
Finally,  I want  to  thank  all  of  the  readers  who  have  been  so  loyal,  especially  the  tens 
of  thousands  who  wrote  or  called  over  the  years  to  let  us  know  what  you  thought 
about  GAME  NEWS.  It’s  been  great. 

Now  it’s  time  to  say  so  long.  But  if  some  cold  December  morning,  on  some  snowy 
ridge  in  Potter  or  Sullivan  or  Clinton  County,  you  run  into  a graybeard  toting  a 
Leupold-scoped  Model  Seven  Remington  and  wearing  license  52A,  say  howdy,  will 
vou?  I’d  like  to  meet  vou . — Bob  Bell 


SOME  TURKEY  hunters  prefer  a rifle,  although  it’s  legal  only  in  the  fall  season.  A small, 
accurate  caliber  should  be  used,  so  as  not  to  do  too  much  damage.  Larger  calibers  tend  to 
de-feather  and  de-meat  the  bird,  something  you  should  try  to  avoid. 


Turkey  Hunting  Tips 

By  Robert  C.  Gaffron 


TURKEY  HUNTING  is  probably 
one  of  the  easiest  sports  known  to 
modern  man.  That’s  because  so  much 
has  been  written  about  the  subject. 
There  are  more  self-proclaimed  experts 
in  this  field  than  in  politics!  With  that 
in  mind,  I’m  going  to  try  to  make  you  an 
expert,  too. 

To  start  with,  you  must  have  the 
proper  equipment.  The  gun  is  most  im- 
portant. There  are  two  types  of  guns 
commonly  used.  The  shotgun  is  prob- 
ably the  choice  of  most  hunters.  Every- 
thing you  read  tells  you  what  a tough 
old  bird  a turkey  is.  Many  hunters  have 
begun  using  10-gauges  with  3-inch 
magnums.  Not  only  will  such  an  outfit 
kill  a gobbler,  it  will  also  take  care  of 
just  about  every  elephant  that  acciden- 
tally charges  you  while  you’re  in  the 
bush.  Some  sportsmen  prefer  a rifle,  al- 


though it’s  legal  only  in  the  fall  season. 
A rifle  affords  a hunter  an  opportunity 
to  shoot  a bird  at  a much  longer  dis- 
tance. A small  accurate  caliber  should 
be  used,  so  as  not  to  do  too  much  dam- 
age. Larger  calibers  tend  to  de-feather, 
de-gut  and  de-meat  the  bird,  something 
you  should  try  to  avoid. 

Next  Most  Important 

Aside  from  your  choice  of  firearms, 
the  next  most  important  piece  of  equip- 
ment is  the  turkey  call.  There  are 
plenty  on  the  market,  every  one  of 
which  has  been  designed  and  person- 
ally tested  by  some  champion  or  an- 
other. I know  of  no  other  sport  that  has 
so  many  world  championship  competi- 
tions. A novice  might  consider  traveling 
to  one  of  the  many  competitions  held 
every  year.  There,  he  or  she  would  be 
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able  to  watch  a group  of  young  men  and 
women  sit  around  and  purr,  cluck,  putt 
and  make  other  kinky  animal  sounds, 
so  another  group  of  adults  can  decide 
which  of  the  first  group  is  the  biggest 
turkey.  My  wife  should  be  a judge,  she’s 
always  calling  me  a turkey. 

Not  only  are  there  hundreds  of  com- 
panies producing  calls,  there  are  also 
several  different  types  of  calls.  There’s 
the  diaphragm  mouthcall,  the  slate 
with  striker,  the  genuine  artificial 
wooden  box  call,  and  the  shaker  call. 
Truth  is,  I’ve  been  observing  gobblers 
for  a long  time  and  I’ve  yet  to  see  any  of 
them  use  anything  but  the  mouth  call. 

Proper  Dress 

Another  important  aspect  of  turkey 
hunting  is  proper  dress.  No,  you  can’t 
go  out  there  dressed  like  a hunter  and 
expect  to  attract  a female  turkey.  To 
start,  all  your  clothing  must  be  camou- 
flaged in  treebark  gray  or  rhododen- 
dron green.  For  safety’s  sake,  stay  away 
from  dead  head  red  or  turkey  brown, 
black  or  white.  Everything  should  be 
camouflaged,  including  your  face, 
hands,  gun  and  even  the  soles  of  your 
feet.  I know  one  fellow  who  even  eats 
camo  candy  and  chews  camo  gum. 
Makeup  should  be  spread  on  to  cover 
up  exposed  body  parts.  A good  moistur- 


izer should  be  used  underneath,  how- 
ever, so  the  camo  cream  can  be  taken 
off  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Special 
tape  can  be  wrapped  on  the  gun,  or  you 
can  get  a custom  paint  job.  In  any  case, 
try  not  to  spend  more  than  $1000  for 
your  clothing  and  make-up.  Some  sport 
shops  have  hired  makeup  artists  who 
will  tatoo  your  entire  body  for  about 
$1000,  so  don’t  go  overboard  on 
makeup.  Possibly  the  most  overlooked 
part  of  the  body  is  the  face.  Be  sure  to 
keep  yours  covered.  Turkeys  find  hu- 
mans to  be  quite  ugly,  so  make  sure  you 
at  least  wear  a mask. 

Now  that  you  sound  like  a turkey  and 
can  make  yourself  invisible,  the  next 
most  important  part  of  the  sport  is 
choosing  a place  to  hunt.  Turkey  are 
found  in  every  part  of  our  state,  espe- 
cially in  bars,  at  sporting  events,  and  in 
politics.  The  wild  turkey,  however,  is 
found  only  outdoors.  Huntable  popula- 
tions exist  in  nearly  every  county.  The 
most  logical  way  to  find  turkeys  is  to 
look  for  signs.  A large  number  of  vehi- 
cles parked  in  a remote  area  of  a state 
or  national  forest  is  usually  a pretty 
good  one.  If  you  happen  to  get  out  of 
your  vehicle,  hike  into  the  forest,  and 
come  across  a large  area  of  ground 
where  the  leaves  have  all  been  raked 
clear,  this  could  be  what  us  experts  call 
turkey  scratching;  or  it  could  be  an  area 
where  a kindergarten  teacher  or  scout 
leader  scraped  up  the  leaves.  You  might 
also  look  to  see  if  there  are  any  of  the 
turkey’s  natural  foods.  Turkeys  are  espe- 
cially fond  of  acorns  and  hickory  nuts. 
Th  ey’re  also  not  shy  about  helping 
themselves  to  a farmer’s  grain  field. 
Look  along  the  edges  of  forests,  fields, 
or  power  line  right  of  ways  for  tracks 
and  droppings. 

Finally,  the  most  important  phase  of 
turkey  hunting  is  the  actual  hunt.  The 
expert  turkey  hunter  tries  to  locate  four 
or  five  birds  before  the  season.  He  does 
this  by  riding  along  back  roads  in  the 

ONCE  YOU  have  him  where  you  want  him, 
take  out  your  mouth  call  and  start  talking. 
Turkeys  are  pretty  strange,  though,  so  you 
might  have  to  come  on  pretty  strong.  Don’t 
be  bashful. 
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evening  or  early  morning,  listening  for 
gobbling  birds.  Sometimes  a bird  can 
be  made  to  gobble  by  imitating  some 
other  bird  turkeys  don’t  like.  If  you  see 
a grown  man  driving  down  the  road, 
stopping,  jumping  out,  crowing  or  hoot- 
ing like  an  owl,  listening,  jumping  in, 
driving  down  the  road  a little  farther 
and  doing  the  same  thing  over  again, 
don’t  be  alarmed.  He’s  not  crazy;  he’s 
probably  just  a turkey  hunter  out  scout- 
ing. Once  a turkey  has  been  found,  the 
hunter  will  try  to  put  the  bird  to  bed. 
This  isn’t  some  perverted  act.  It  means 
listening  and  following  to  find  out 
where  the  turkey  will  roost.  Turkeys 
usually  spend  the  night  in  the  same 
tree  unless  disturbed  by  some  other 
creature.  They  seldom  walk  in  their 
sleep,  a habit  that’s  particularly  danger- 
ous for  those  used  to  sleeping  in  the 
tops  of  old  hemlock  trees. 

Turkey  hunters  have  to  get  up  pretty 
early  in  the  morning.  It  has  something 
to  do  with  the  early  bird  catching  the 
worm.  Worms  are  good  food.  Most  true 
blue  turkey  hunters  agree  that  it’s  best 
to  be  in  the  woods  well  before  daylight. 
That’s  why  they’re  often  referred  to  as 
true  blue,  it’s  pretty  cold  at  4:30  in  the 
morning.  A hunter  will  sneak  into  the 
area  where  he  had  put  the  turkey  to 
bed  the  night  before,  and  then  hoot  like 
an  owl  or  caw  like  a crow.  This  helps 
warm  up  the  hunter  and  also  awakens 
the  gobbler.  The  gobbler  will  sound  off 
in  an  attempt  to  scare  the  intruder 
away.  If  that  doesn’t  work,  he  may  fly 
down  and  begin  strutting.  Now  you’ve 


got  him  where  you  want  him.  Take  out 
your  mouth  call  and  start  talking  to 
him.  Turkeys  are  pretty  strange,  so  you 
might  have  to  come  on  pretty  strong. 
It’s  important  to  be  ready  because  tur- 
keys have  excellent  eyesight.  The  slight- 
est movement  at  the  wrong  time  and 
he’ll  be  gone,  so  be  patient.  Let  the  bird 
get  within  30  yards  and  take  only  head 
shots.  Turkey  are  extremely  tough  birds 
and  are  hard  to  kill.  Once  you’ve  identi- 
fied your  target  and  have  him  in  your 
sights,  the  rest  will  be  history. 

Field-dress  and  tag  your  bird  imme- 
diately. If  the  morning  is  warm  be  sure 
to  pluck  or  skin  the  bird  after  you’ve 
taken  some  pictures.  I once  waited  too 
long  and  the  pictures  looked  terrible. 
Me  standing  there  in  full  camo  with  a 
plucked  bird  in  hand  just  didn’t  make 
it.  If  you  don’t  get  lucky  the  first  year, 
try  again.  That’s  why  it’s  called  hunting. 
If  you’re  worried  about  your  friends  rib- 
bing you,  stop  and  buy  a bird  at  a super- 
market. Take  it  out  of  the  wrapping  and 
put  it  in  your  game  bag.  The  guys  will 
never  know  the  difference.  Your  wife 
might,  though,  so  be  sure  you  take  the 
giblets  out  of  the  inside  of  the  bird. 
Sometimes  it’s  hard  to  explain  to  the 
little  woman  why  they’re  tied  up  in 
those  neat  little  plastic  bags.  I tried  to 
tell  mine  that  the  Game  Commission 
was  trying  something  new,  a cross  be- 
tween a wild  bird  and  a Butterball,  but 
I don’t  think  she  believed  me. 

There  you  have  it,  an  expert’s  advice 
on  how  to  get  your  bird.  Just  two  more 
things  — have  fun  and  good  luck. 


Cover  Painting  By  Dennis  Burkhart 

This  month  signals  the  arrival  of  many  birds  migrating  north  from  their  winter 
haunts,  and  one  of  the  more  entrancing  arrivals  is  that  of  the  American  wood- 
cock. Being  secretive  and  nondescript,  though,  they  go  unnoticed  by  most,  yet 
those  who  watch  for  woodcock  are  treated  to  one  of  nature’s  most  fascinating 
spectacles.  At  dusk  and  at  dawn,  males  perform  elaborate  courtship  displays. 
The  normal  routine  consists  of  strutting  around  on  the  ground,  emitting  a nasal 
peent  sound,  and  then  spiraling  upwards  in  ever  widening  circles,  possibly  hun- 
dreds of  feet  into  the  air,  and  then  dropping  to  the  ground  like  a falling  leaf  where, 
if  all  goes  to  plan,  a female  will  be  waiting.  If  not,  the  process  will  soon  be 
repeated.  The  best  place  to  find  courting  woodcock  this  month  is  in  brushy 
wetland  areas.  Locate  them  by  listening  for  their  telltale  courting  sounds. 
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A Rifle  Was  Needed 

By  Ray  Gibb 


OLD  TIMERS  will  no  doubt  recall 
the  Depression.  Things  were  still 
quite  tough  in  1936,  the  year  Edith  and 
I were  married.  My  teaching  job  paid 
me  a grand  total  of  $900  per  year,  so  we 
lived  rather  frugally.  During  the  four- 
month  summer  vacation  I sold  farm 
machinery  and  Chevrolets  at  a 5 per- 
cent commission,  and  I usually  cleared 
about  $100  to  add  to  my  regular  salary. 

It  was  the  last  week  in  November.  Be- 
cause of  my  teaching  duties  I would  not 
he  able  to  hunt  deer  until  the  first  Sat- 
urday, but  chances  were  slim  that  I 
would  be  able  to  hunt  at  all.  I had  no 
rifle.  I had  previously  owned  an  old  32 
Special  Winchester,  but  had  traded  it 
for  a used  wide-carriage  typewriter.  I 
had  originally  paid  $20  for  the  rifle,  so, 
in  a sense,  the  typewriter  cost  $20. 

A Hobby 

Mr.  Blakely  was  a local  merchant  in 
the  nearby  village  of  Barkeyville,  and 
our  family  always  patronized  his  store. 
He  had  shelves  loaded  with  groceries 
and  foodstuffs,  a cutting  room  where  he 
prepared  fresh  meats,  a section  where 
boots  and  shoes  were  sold,  and  a few 
shelves  containing  bolts  of  yardgoods 
from  which  the  ladies  might  purchase 
cloth  to  make  new  dresses  and  aprons. 
But  most  important  to  me  were  the 
three  glass-doored  cases  in  the  back  of 
the  store  where  he  always  had  a few 
nice  used  guns  and  generally  about  five 
new  high  powered  rifles.  Dealing  with 
the  guns  was  more  or  less  a hobby  with 
Mr.  Blakely. 

In  the  spring  of  1936  he  had  on  dis- 
play a 16-gauge  Ithaca.  It  was  as  good 
as  new.  I admired  it  and  longed  for  it. 
Almost  every  time  I entered  the  store  I 
would  pick  up  this  gun,  hold  it  to  my 
shoulder  and  sight  along  the  barrels.  It 


was  my  dream  of  a fine  shotgun.  He  had 
it  priced  at  $32,  but  there  was  no  way  I 
could  raise  that  much  money.  Then  a 
thought  came  to  mind.  I had  heard  Mr. 
Blakely  mention  that  he  needed  a type- 
writer to  use  in  his  business.  I told  him 
about  my  typewriter  and  what  I had 
“paid”  for  it.  He  told  me  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  trade  the  Ithaca  for  my 
typewriter  — even!  I was  elated  and 
could  scarcely  believe  my  good  fortune. 
That  Ithaca  was  my  pride  and  joy. 

So  here  I was,  a few  days  from  the 
opening  of  deer  season,  and  I had  no 
rifle.  I did  not  want  to  use  “punkin 
balls”  in  my  prized  shotgun,  but  hunt- 
ing fervor  was  really  getting  to  me. 

One  evening,  a few  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  season,  my  dad  and  I 
were  in  Mr.  Blakely’s  store.  As  usual,  I 
headed  to  the  back  of  the  store  and  saw 
that  he  had  three  new  Model  94  Win- 
chester 30-30s.  I picked  one  up  and 
handled  it  very  longingly.  The  price  was 
$29.95,  way  too  much  for  me  to  spend 
for  a rifle. 

“Mr.  Blakely,”  I offered,  “I  would  like 
to  trade  my  Ithaca  for  one  of  these  new 
Winchesters.  If  you  have  not  sold  the 
Ithaca  in  the  meantime,  I’ll  try  to  raise 
enough  money  to  buy  it  back  before 
next  small  game  season.”  I rationalized 
that  because  the  price  on  the  Ithaca 
had  originally  been  $32,  he  might 
deem  trading  the  $29.95  rifle  for  it  a 
reasonable  deal. 

“I  can’t  promise  not  to  sell  the  Ithaca 
before  next  season,”  he  replied.  “I  re- 
member bow  you  handled  and  wished 
for  that  Ithaca  for  several  months  be- 
fore you  were  able  to  procure  it.  I won’t 
trade.  I want  you  to  keep  the  Ithaca.  I’ll 
make  you  a proposition,  though.  I’m 
sure  you  will  be  selling  Chevrolets  next 
summer,  and  I’m  planning  to  buy  a new 
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1937  sedan.  I wouldn’t  consider  buying 
it  from  anybody  but  you.  I have  this  old 
Essex.  It’s  a junker.  I’ll  want  a $50 
credit  for  it  as  a trade-in.  Won’t  you 
make  enough  commission  on  that  sale 
to  pay  for  the  rifle?” 

I made  some  quick  mental  estimates. 
A new  Deluxe  Chevy  sedan  cost  about 
$800,  so  $800  — $50  = $750;  five  per- 
cent of  $750  = $37.50,  about  $7.50 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  rifle.  “Yes,  I 
plan  to  sell  Chevys  next  summer,” 
I replied. 

“Then  take  the  rifle  with  you  and  de- 
duct the  $29.95  when  I pay  for  the  new 
car.  If  for  any  reason  I don’t  purchase 
the  car,  the  rifle  will  be  yours  without 
any  further  obligations.”  Mr.  Blakely’s 
proposition  truly  surprised  me. 


“That  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Blakely, 
but  I don’t  like  to  take  anything  unless  I 
am  able  to  pay  cash  for  it,”  I responded 
rather  hesitatingly. 

Dad  was  a stickler  for  not  buying  un- 
less he  could  promptly  pay  for  it.  I 
looked  at  him  for  guidance.  He  grinned 
and  said,  “You  can’t  get  a better  deal 
than  that.” 

“All  right,  Mr.  Blakely.  You  are  cer- 
tainly kind  and  trusting,”  I said. 

8 


Mr.  Blakely  picked  up  an  old  fash- 
ioned sales  slip.  He  wrote  my  name 
and  the  date  on  it,  and  then  the  item: 
1 Winchester  Model  94  Rifle  - $29.95. 
Then  he  wrote  on  the  lower  part,  “To  be 
paid  when  he  wishes;  as  he  wishes.”  He 
signed  his  name,  J.  B.  Blakely,  and 
handed  me  the  carbon  copy  and  the 
new  rifle.  “This  bill  is  completely  uncol- 
lectible,” he  stated.  “Be  sure  to  bring 
me  a mess  of  venison.  Don’t  tell  others 
about  this  deal.  I don’t  usually  do  busi- 
ness this  way.”  I was  overwhelmed.  This 
degree  of  trust  was  totally  unexpected. 

The  first  Saturday  of  buck  season  was 
a beautiful  cold  day.  About  five  inches 
of  new  snow  covered  the  ground.  Sev- 
eral friends,  including  my  brother, 
planned  to  go  to  Forest  County,  but  I 
couldn’t  afford  to  make  the  70-mile  trip. 
Early  in  the  morning  Ken  and  I started 
out  for  a closer  location.  Ken,  Edith’s 
cousin,  was  also  a school  teacher.  I 
drove  a few  miles  north  in  Venango 
County,  to  an  area  known  as  Slatertown 
Holl  ow.  This  was  about  a mile  west  of 
the  little  village  of  Pearl. 


MR.  BLAKELY  was  a local  merchant  in  the 
nearby  village  of  Barkeyville,  and  our  family 
aiways  patronized  his  store.  He  had  shelves 
loaded  with  groceries  and  foodstuffs, 
among  other  things.  Dealing  with  guns  was 
more  or  less  a hobby  with  him. 


We  drove  along  this  merely  passable 
road  and  parked  near  where  a saw  mill 
was  operating.  We  walked  through  the 
woods  several  hundred  yards  to  the  top 
of  a ridge.  I stationed  myself  on  a rocky 
ledge  facing  south.  Ken  crossed  the 
open  flat  to  the  other  side  and  stopped 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge  where  he  was 
facing  north.  The  ridge  was  in  a V 
shape  with  the  point  to  my  right. 

After  standing  for  about  an  hour  I 
became  very  cold.  In  those  days  guys 
like  me  didn’t  have  Woolrich  suits  or 
other  heavy  clothes.  We  simply  wore 
several  layers  under  our  old  “duck” 
hunting  coat,  and  a couple  pairs  of 
pants  over  our  winter  long  johns.  We 
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even  wore  neckties  to  help  keep  our 
necks  warm  and  to  more  or  less  cover 
the  row  of  buttons  on  our  shirts. 

About  8:15  I gathered  some  pieces  of 
dead  wood  and  built  a fire.  It  certainly 
felt  good.  About  nine  o’clock  Ken  came 
across  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  me.  He 
had  seen  the  smoke  from  my  fire  and 
was  as  chilled  as  I. 

Ken  hunkered  beside  the  fire.  I 
scraped  snow  off  a rock  and  sat  down, 
too.  After  a few  minutes  I whispered  to 
Ken,  “There’s  a deer  over  in  the  woods 
to  our  left,  below  the  ridge.  We 
watched  it  walking  slowly  toward  us.  It 
was  too  far  away  to  tell  whether  it  had 
antlers.  Then  it  disappeared. 

“It’s  lying  down,”  Ken  whispered.  We 
sat  still  for  a few  moments,  then  Ken 
whispered,  “I’m  going  to  crawl  back  be- 
hind this  ridge  and  sneak  along  behind 
those  rocks  to  a place  where  I can  look 
down  over  and  see  it.” 

Ken  very  quietly  stalked  away.  I sat 
still  on  the  rock,  trying  not  to  notice 
how  cold  a seat  it  was.  After  a fewr  min- 
utes Ken’s  rifle  cracked.  Another  quick 
shot  followed.  I forgot  about  the  cold 
rock.  Then  the  deer  came  running  be- 
low the  base  of  the  ridge  and  turned  as 
though  he  planned  to  go  up  the  ridge 
and  between  us.  He  had  a large  rack, 
legal  for  sure. 

I fired  my  new  Winchester  for  the 
first  time  and  was  sure  I had  hit  him. 
He  whirled  and  headed  through  the 
woods  paralleling  the  ridge  about  50 
yards  below  me.  I fired  again,  this  time 
toward  his  right  side.  The  first  shot  had 
been  toward  his  left.  His  knees  buck- 
led, but  he  straightened  himself  and 
continued  running.  My  third  shot 
missed  completely.  On  my  fourth  shot 
he  went  down  but  kept  plunging  ahead, 
falling  every  time  he  got  up  and  took  a 
step. 

I felt  sure  he  was  done  for,  but  I had 
noticed  earlier  that  another  hunter  had 
stationed  himself  to  my  right,  near  the 
point  of  the  ridge.  If  the  buck  kept 
thrashing  along  as  he  was,  he  would 
pass  directly  below  the  other  hunter.  I 
thought  he  might  finish  the  deer  off 
and  claim  him  for  his  own.  I shot  until  I 


emptied  my  rifle,  but  I couldn’t  hit  that 
thrashing  target.  I grabbed  three  more 
shells  and  stuffed  them  in.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  reloading  I calmed  myself,  realiz- 
ing that  I had  been  shooting  too  rapidly. 
I then  took  careful  aim  at  the  lunging 
buck,  determined  to  squeeze  the  trig- 
ger properly.  This  would  be  a sure  hit, 
I thought.  Just  as  I began  to  squeeze  he 
fell  on  his  side.  I couldn’t  stop  the 
squeeze  but  I pulled  the  front  of  the 
rifle  down  slightly.  This  shot  hit  the 
ground. 

I walked  slowly  and  carefully  to  him. 
He  was  dead.  In  a few  minutes  Ken 
arrived.  He  had  fired  four  more  shots 
after  his  first  two. 

The  buck  was  a nice  fat  9-pointer.  He 
had  a spread  of  about  20  inches.  His 
antlers  were  not  altogether  symmetri- 
cal; two  of  the  tines  were  partly  broken 
off.  But  he  sure  looked  good  to  me.  This 
was  the  first  time  I had  ever  fired  at  a 
buck  and  the  first  time  I had  fired  my 
new  rifle. 

Not  Sure 

In  our  excitement  we  were  not  com- 
pletely sure  which  of  our  shots  had  ac- 
tually hit  him.  Ken  had  fired  his  first 
shot  while  the  buck  was  lying  down. 
Ken  had  borrowed  the  rifle  he  was 
using.  I believe  it  was  a 38-55  caliber. 
Ken  thought  that  the  heavy  slug  might 
drop  some  in  the  50-vard  shot.  He 
aimed  at  a spot  in  a tree  about  six 
inches  above  the  buck’s  back.  He  hit 
where  he  aimed.  The  buck  then 
jumped  up  and  stood  for  a moment. 
Ken  again  aimed  six  inches  above  his 
back.  His  next  four  shots  were  from  be- 
hind the  buck  while  it  was  running  and 
I was  shooting. 

I must  admit  that  I was  quite  sure 
about  having  hit  him  three  times.  How- 
ever, I wanted  to  be  sure  and  so  did 
Ken.  Ken  was  several  years  older  than  I 
but  he  did  not  use  that  to  pressure  me 
in  any  way.  Incidentally,  this  was  also 
the  first  time  Ken  had  fired  at  a buck. 

We  decided  to  flip  a coin  to  see 
which  one  would  tag  him.  The  winner 
of  the  toss  would  tag  him  and  skin  him, 
and  the  meat  would  be  shared  equally.  I 
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flipped  the  coin  and  Ken  said  “heads.”  I 
missed  the  coin,  though,  and  it  fell  in 
the  snow.  I dug  it  out,  flipped  it  again, 
and  again  Ken  said  “heads.”  It  turned 
up  tails.  I attached  my  tag  and  we  field- 
dressed  him. 

Were  Amazed 

We  dragged  him  to  the  car,  and  when 
the  men  working  at  the  saw  mill  saw  us 
they  stopped  operations  and  came  to 
see  what  we  had.  They  were  amazed. 
Deer  of  this  size  were  a rarity  in  this 
area  at  that  time.  “Where  did  you  get 
him?”  one  man  asked.  “How  many 
hunters  were  in  your  group?”  asked  an- 
other. They  just  gaped  at  us  while  we 
answered  their  questions.  One  man 
blurted,  “We  thought  there  must  be  a 


THE  BUCK  was  a nice  fat  9-pointer.  He  had  a 
spread  of  about  20  inches.  His  antlers  were 
not  altogether  symmetrical;  two  of  the  tines 
were  partly  broken  off.  But  he  sure  looked 
good  to  me. 

whole  army  over  there.”  (We  had  fired  a 
total  of  14  shots.) 

My  dad  came  to  my  home  and  helped 
me  skin  the  buck.  It  had  weighed,  field- 
dressed,  135  pounds.  When  Ken  came 
to  get  his  half  he  examined  the  buck 
quite  closely.  “There  is  no  way  I could 
have  shot  any  of  those  holes  in  him,”  he 
stated.  He  was  shot  through  the  neck 
from  the  left  side.  He  never  had  his  left 
side  toward  me.  The  last  four  shots  I 
fired  were  from  behind,  when  he  was 
running.  He  has  been  hit  twice  in  the 
lower  right  shoulder.  Those  would  have 
been  from  the  two  times  you  knocked 
him  down  in  the  snow  when  he  was 
running  nearly  broadside  below  you.  I 
know  that  neither  of  my  first  two  shots 
could  have  hit  him  there.  Therefore, 
he’s  really  yours,  Ray.” 

We  then  helped  Ken  load  his  half 
into  the  car.  He  remarked  (and  I si- 
lently agreed)  that  it  was  indeed  fortu- 
nate that  our  coin  flipping  resulted  the 
way  it  did. 

Mr.  Blakely  got  his  big  mess  of  veni- 
son steak,  and  the  next  summer  he 
traded  his  $50  Essex  in  for  a new 
Chevrolet  Deluxe  sedan.  After  the  sale 
I had  a few  commission  dollars  left  for 
pocket  money,  and  a fine  rifle  which 
was  now  paid  for. 

In  the  meantime,  though,  Mr.  Blakely 
bragged  and  bragged  about  the  young 
fellow  who  got  the  nice  buck.  He 
seemed  as  happy  as  I was.  Well,  almost. 


STEP  ONE,  Solving  Today’s  Environmental  Problems 

The  Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County  is  sponsoring  “STEP  ONE,  Solving 
Today’s  Environmental  Problems,”  a conference  designed  to  promote  how  individ- 
uals can  help  solve  the  world’s  environmental  problems.  Underwritten  by  18 
Pittsburgh  corporations  and  foundations  and  being  chaired  by  Teresa  Heinz,  wife 
of  Senator  John  Heinz,  the  conference  will  cover  such  issues  as  clean  air, 
reforestation,  population,  bio-diversity  and  toxic  wastes.  It’s  being  held  April  5,  at 
Pittsburgh’s  Westin  William  Penn  Hotel.  Registration  is  $25,  including  lunch,  and 
advance  registration  is  encouraged.  For  more  information  call  412-642-2221,  or 
write  Step  One,  Box  123,  530  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15219. 
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The  Forgotten  Savior . . . 

John 

M. 

Phillips 

By  Mike  Sajna 


HOW  MUCH  TRUTH  the  story 
holds  is  impossible  to  say.  It  does 
not  appear  in  the  handful  of  fragile  yel- 
low clippings  in  the  newspaper  files  of 
Pittsburgh’s  Carnegie  Library.  Nor  is  it 
anywhere  in  the  half  dozen  or  so  books 
on  the  library’s  shelves  in  which  his 
name  surfaces. 

But  what  a wonderful  piece  of  folk- 
lore. Picture  the  situation.  The  wealthy, 
big  city  industrialist,  inventor  of  the 
Automatic  Cross-Over  Dump,  a piece 
of  loading  equipment  used  everywhere 
coal  is  mined,  travels  to  the  mountains 
of  northern  Pennsylvania  to  hunt  deer. 
Although  it  is  only  the  dawn  of  the  “Gay 
Nineties,”  much  of  the  state’s  great  for- 
ests already  have  been  clearcut,  the 
land  left  a raw  scar  of  rocks,  mud  and 
debris,  and  the  once  abundant  deer 
herd  slaughtered  to  near  extinction  by 
market  hunters. 

But  the  young  man,  still  in  his  20s,  is 
a product  of  his  time,  with  game  — like 
everything  else  the  earth  has  to  offer  — 
to  be  exploited  until  it  is  gone.  So,  when 
he  stumbles  across  a deer,  he  kills  it. 

Afterwards,  though,  for  reasons  only 
he  may  ever  completely  fathom,  the 
young  man  comes  to  believe  he  had 
shot  the  last  whitetail  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  thought  horrifies  him.  Hunting  has 
always  given  him  so  much  pleasure. 
And  now  he  has  destroyed  the  very 
thing  he  loves  the  most.  He  confesses 
his  feelings  to  friends.  Like  him,  they 


JOHN  M.  PHILLIPS,  a well-to-do  industrial- 
ist, was  one  of  the  state’s  first  and  most 
influential  conservationists.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  and  getting  the  agency 
started  on  its  way  to  becoming  one  of  the 
most  successful  natural  resource  agencies 
in  the  nation. 

are  mostly  well-to-do,  influential  indi- 
viduals. They  agree  something  must  be 
done,  or  soon  there  will  be  no  game  at 
all.  They  gather  in  the  Erie  County 
town  of  Corry  to  discuss  the  problem, 
and  out  of  their  talks  to  try  and  stop  the 
waste  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion was  born. 

Whether  or  not  the  guilt  of  John  M. 
Phillips  led  directly  to  the  founding  of 
the  Game  Commission  may  be  impos- 
sible to  verify  today.  But  there  remains 
plenty  of  other  evidence  of  Phillips’ 
contributions  to  conservation  and  wild- 
life in  Pennsylvania.  For,  among  many 
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PHILLIPS’  mountain  goat  photo,  above,  won 
first  prize  in  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History’s  world-wide  photography  con- 
test in  1923.  A drawing  of  Phillips  getting 
the  photo,  below,  hints  at  what  an  amazing 
feat  getting  the  shot  must  have  been. 


other  things,  he  played  major  roles  in 
the  establishment  of  the  State  Game 
Lands  system  in  1917;  the  first  re-stock- 
ing of  Pennsylvania  with  deer  in  1906; 
the  passage  of  the  Buck  Law  in  1907; 
creation  of  the  first  hunting  license  in 
1913;  and  opening  of  the  first  antlerless 
deer  season  in  1923. 

“The  ‘Grand  Old  Man  of  Conserva- 
tion’ the  Pittsburgh  “Sun-Telegraph” 
called  him  when  he  died  in  1953,  add- 
ing, “to  most  people  his  name  was  syn- 
onomous  with  the  movement  to  curb 
the  waste  of  the  nation’s  natural  re- 
sources.” 

Yet  today,  when  Teddy  Roosevelt  and 
Gifford  Pinchot,  two  men  with  whom 
his  name  was  once  often  mentioned, 
are  widely  recognized  for  their  work  in 
saving  the  nation’s  natural  resources, 
Phillips  lies  practically  unknown.  His 
name  is  readily  visible  to  the  public 
only  on  some  trophies  in  the  Carnegie 
Museum  of  Natural  Plistory,  a plaque 
on  State  Game  Lands  25  in  Elk  County, 
and  Phillips  Park  near  his  former  home 
in  the  Pittsburgh  suburb  of  Carrick. 

John  MacFarlane  Phillips  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh  on  February  15,  1861.  The 
grandson  of  a blacksmith  who  came 
to  western  Pennsylvania  from  Northern 
Ireland  in  1795,  and  the  son  of  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Oliver  Iron  & Steel 
Co.,  he  attended  local  public  schools 
and  Pittsburgh  City  High  School.  After 
studying  engineering  with  tutors,  he 
joined  the  Lewis,  Oliver  & Phillips  Co. 
Then,  with  his  Uncle  John,  purchased 
the  company’s  mine  supply  division  in 
1889  and  started  the  Phillips  Mine 
Supply  Co. 

Always  active  in  civic  affair,  Phillips 
served  for  a short  time  as  a Pittsburgh 
City  Councilman,  and  was  a member  of 
the  Duquesne  Club  and  the  Engineers 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  a di- 
rector of  the  South  Side  Hospital,  a 
Mason,  a Knight  Templar  and  a Shriner. 
He  also  organized  the  first  Boy  Scout 
troop  in  Pennsylvania,  the  second  in 
the  nation,  around  1910,  and  served  for 
years  as  a member  of  the  Scout’s  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council. 

During  World  War  I,  he  was  a leader 
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in  organizing  war  gardens,  and  Liberty 
Loan  and  War  Saving  campaigns.  He 
helped  found,  and  served  as  an  officer, 
in  the  Buckshot  Brigade,  a collection  of 
some  4000  veteran  hunters  who  served 
as  a home  guard  unit  in  Allegheny 
County.  In  World  War  II,  his  company 
earned  numerous  awards  for  its  produc- 
tion work,  supplying  parts  for  every- 
thing from  artillery  pieces  to  land 
crafts. 

But  it  was  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion, especially  in  his  work  with  the 
Game  Commission,  where  Phillips 
clearly  made  his  most  lasting  mark. 


deer  herd.  Then  later,  when  the  deer 
herd  became  too  large  for  its  own  good, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  people  to  suggest 
an  antlerless  deer  season  to  try  and 
control  the  population. 

He  also  was  the  first  game  commis- 
sioner in  the  United  States  to  urge  the 
rabbit  be  classified  a game  animal. 
Many  other  conservationists  were 
amused  by  his  rabbit  plan,  but  through 
his  efforts  laws  were  passed  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  rabbits  killed  in  the  state,  the 
hunting  of  rabbits  with  ferrets  and  the 
use  of  traps  were  stopped,  and  a bag 
limit  was  established. 


IT  WAS  from  his  work  in  British  Columbia, 
right,  that  Phillips  got  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing our  State  Game  Lands  system.  A moun- 
tain in  the  province  now  bears  his  name,  as 
does  a volcanic  crater  he  helped  explore  in 
central  Mexico. 


By  the  1890s,  uncontrolled  lumber- 
ing, market  hunting  and  population 
growth  had  so  depleted  Pennsylvania’s 
forests  and  wildlife  that  there  was  next 
to  nothing  left.  “Where  to  Hunt  Ameri- 
can Game,”  a guidebook  published  by 
the  United  States  Cartridge  Co.  in 
1898,  tells  the  whole,  sorry  story  in  the 
deer  harvest  figures  it  reports:  “Potter 
County,  1895-96,  25  deer;  Schuylkill, 
1896,  two;  Snyder,  1895-96,  from  five 
to  10;  Venango,  1895-96,  probably  50  — 
later  returns  say  five  or  six  were  killed 
in  1896  . . .”  The  totals  go  on  and  on 
with  no  county  reporting  more  than  50 
deer  taken  during  the  period. 

“Under  his  leadership  Pennsylvania 
conservation  laws  became  the  model 
on  which  those  of  many  other  states 
were  based,”  according  to  “Pittsburgh 
of  Today,”  a local  history  published  in 
1931,  “despite  the  fact  that  25  years  ago 
it  was  a shot-out  State;  today  (1931),  al- 
though it  is  the  greatest  manufacturing 
State  in  the  Union  with  a population  of 
over  ten  million,  it  leads  all  others  in 
the  value  of  its  game.” 

Phillips  was  a pioneer  advocate  of  the 
Buck  Law,  which  made  antlered  deer 
the  only  legal  game,  and  was  the  great- 
est factor  in  restoring  Pennsylvania’s 


To  augment  the  meager  funds  pro- 
vided the  young  Game  Commission  by 
the  Legislature,  about  $10,000  in  1905, 
Phillips  began  a fight  to  establish  a resi- 
dent hunting  license.  After  an  eight- 
year  battle,  the  law  was  finally  passed 
and  the  first  license  issued  in  1913.  The 
fee  was  one  dollar. 

Even  before  he  became  a member  of 
the  Game  Commission  in  1905,  Phillips 
was  a proponent  of  game  refuges.  In 
1901  he  located  a practically  unex- 
plored territory  between  the  Elk  River 
and  Bull  River  in  British  Columbia,  and 
began  a push  that  led  the  Canadian 
government  to  set  aside  some  500,000 
acres  in  the  region  as  a wilderness 
game  refuge.  It  was  from  Phillips’  work 
in  British  Columbia  that  the  idea  of 
Pennsylvania’s  State  Game  Lands  sys- 
tem is  said  to  have  grown.  A mountain 
in  the  region  now  bears  his  name,  as 
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does  another  above  a volcanic  crater  he 
helped  explore  in  central  Mexico. 

Along  with  a reputation  as  a hunter 
and  conservationist,  Phillips  also 
earned  recognition  as  one  of  the  world’s 
first  wildlife  photographers.  He  pro- 
vided the  photographs  for  “Camp-fires 
in  the  Canadian  Rockies”  and  “Camp- 
fires on  Desert  and  Lava,”  both  by  Dr. 
William  Hornaday,  director  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society  and  a hunting 
companion  of  Phillips.  Both  books,  the 
first  published  in  1906,  the  second  in 
1908,  were  popular  enough  to  sell  out 
several  editions. 

A photograph  Phillips  took  for  the 
Canadian  Rockies  book  won  first  prize 
in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History’s  world-wide  photography  con- 
test in  1923.  The  caption  over  which  it 
was  published  in  the  Pittsburgh  “Sun” 
says  it  all,  “Angry  male  mountain  goat 
photographed  at  eight  feet,  just  before 
he  charged  the  camera.”  Dr.  Hornaday 
said  the  photograph  “represents  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  most  daring,  and  also 
the  most  successful  feat  in  big  game 
photography  ever  accomplished.” 

According  to  “Pittsburgh  of  Today,” 
Phillips  is  also  believed  to  he  the  first 
and,  at  least  as  of  1931,  the  only  person 
in  the  world  to  photograph  a live  jaguar 
in  its  natural  habitat.  Phillips’  photo- 
graphs are  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  is  considered  he  had  to  do  his 
work  at  close  range,  without  the  tele- 
photo lens  used  by  today’s  wildlife  pho- 
tographers. 

While  he  had  the  means  to  hunt  in 
distance  lands,  Phillips’  first  and  last 
love  was  Pennsylvania.  His  obituary 
says  he  wanted  to  make  the  state  a 
“hunter’s  paradise”  for  all  his  fellow 
sportsmen  who  could  not  afford  to 
travel  to  exotic  locales.  To  that  end, 
along  with  his  work  as  a Game  Com- 
missioner, he  encouraged  the  planting 
of  trees  to  supplement  the  timber  de- 
stroyed by  industrialization  and  to  fur- 
nish food  for  birds  and  other  wildlife.  At 
his  own  expense,  he  distributed  thou- 
sands of  mulberry  and  cherry  trees  to 
school  children  and  Boy  Scouts  for 
planting  in  Pennsylvania.  Pie  also  was 


one  of  the  first  people  to  feed  wild 
birds  during  the  winter. 

In  1924  Phillips  conservation  work 
was  recognized  when  he  was  awarded 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Permanent  Wild 
Life  Protection  Fund  and  the  Outdoor 
Prize  Award.  That  same  year,  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Conservation  of  Fur-Bearing  Ani- 
mals at  President  Calvin  Coolidge’s 
Conservation  Conference,  and,  along 
with  Teddy  Roosevelt,  became  one  of 
the  first  three  men  made  honorary 
members  of  the  Camp  Fire  Club  of 
America. 

Along  with  awards,  though,  the  year 
1924  brought  Phillips  some  trouble, 
too.  It  came  when  he  refused  to  sign  a 
personal  pledge  to  obey  the  Volstead 
Act  and  prohibition,  and  Governor  Pin- 
chot  forced  him  to  end  his  20-year  ten- 
ure on  the  Game  Commission. 

But  the  loss  of  an  official  post  did  not 
stop  Phillips  from  fighting  for  wildlife. 
He  remained  active  in  the  American 
Game  Protective  Association,  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Big  Game  Club,  and 
the  American  Bison  Society,  all  groups 
which  he  had  helped  found.  During  the 
1930s  he  campaigned  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Pymatuning  Reservoir  and  a 
wildlife  sanctuary  around  it.  And,  at  age 
92,  only  a few  months  before  his  death, 
on  September  8,  1953,  he  initiated  a 
private  lawsuit  to  prevent  the  cutting  of 
timber  in  Cook  State  Forest. 

The  late  ’40s  and  early  ’50s  brought 
another  spate  of  awards  Phillips’  way.  In 
1948  the  Game  Commission  honored 
him  by  placing  a bronze  plaque  on 
State  Game  Lands  25,  the  first  piece  of 
land  it  bought  as  a wildlife  refuge,  and 
resolutions  of  the  state  Senate  named 
him  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  outstanding 
citizens  and  its  “greatest  conservation- 
ist” in  1950,  1951  and  1952. 

While  it  remains  possible  to  piece  to- 
gether something  of  a history  of  Phil- 
lips’ accomplishments  as  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s early  conservationists,  it  is  far 
more  difficult  to  determine  what  he 
was  like  as  a person.  The  best  hints 
appear  in  “Camp-fires  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies,”  and  a 1932  Pittsburgh  “Post- 
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THE  GRIZZLY  BEAR,  left,  and  the  bighorn  sheep  are  among  several  trophies  Phillips  col- 
lected during  his  hunting  trips  that  are  on  display  at  the  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Pittsburgh. 


Gazette”  column  titled  “Minute  Biog- 
raphies.” 

“Sleeps  with  all  the  bedroom  win- 
dows open,”  the  biographies  piece  says, 
“even  in  mid-winter  . . . has  a fondness 
for  limburger  cheese  . . . and  usually 
has  hardboiled  eggs  and  cocoa  for 
breakfast  . . . never  eats  any  dinner  . . . 
only  apples  and  nuts  . . . while  reading 
one  of  his  favorite  Western  or  detective 
story  magazines  . . . has  two  big  hunting 
dogs  . . . ‘Joe’  and  ‘Jesse’ . . . named  after 
two  prominent  Pittsburgh  coal  men  . . . 
never  wears  gloves  . . . and  has  to  be 
coaxed  into  putting  on  an  overcoat  . . . 
once  had  a zoo  containing  14  animals  in 
the  rear  of  his  home  . . . always  wears  a 
red  bandana  handkerchief  around  his 
neck  at  home  on  Sundays  . . . the  sym- 
bol of  the  Camp  Fire  Club  . . . hikes  in 
the  woods  almost  every  Saturday  after- 
noon with  his  dogs  . . . has  five  pet 
crows.” 

In  “Camp-fires  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies,”  Dr.  Hornaday  relates  an  inci- 
dent in  which  Phillips  and  one  of  the 
guides  spent  over  two  hours  chasing 


a small  ground  squirrel  the  doctor 
wanted  to  study.  When  they  finally  cap- 
tured it,  they  realized  they  had  nothing 
to  put  it  in.  So  Phillips  removed  his  bin- 
oculars from  their  heavy  leather  case, 
cut  a hole  in  the  lid  with  his  knife  and 
then  placed  the  squirrel  inside.  But 
when  they  opened  up  the  case  at  camp, 
the  squirrel  was  dead. 

“For  several  days  Mr.  Phillips  was 
fairly  racked  by  regret  and  remorse,” 
wrote  Hornaday.  “That  small  creature’s 
death  haunted  him  nearly  to  Minne- 
apolis, and  he  continually  wondered 
whether  ‘poor  Little  Mike’  smothered 

because  they  did  not  give  him  enough 
• » 
air. 

Even  though  John  M.  Phillips  has 
faded  into  obscurity,  his  influence  can 
be  felt  every  time  a hunter  steps  into 
the  field  in  Pennsylvania.  And,  though 
his  obituary  indicates  he  enjoyed  re- 
ceiving awards  and  recognition,  he 
probably  would  prefer  it  that  way.  Yet 
because  of  him,  and  others  like  him, 
nobody  has  to  worry  ever  again  about 
killing  the  last  deer  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Grandfather's  Mountain 

By  Randall  Lee  Saxon 


According  to  legend  the  first 

.hunters  on  the  mountain  were  In- 
dians of  the  Iroquois  confederation  of 
nations.  Swinging  southwest  of  the  en- 
campments along  the  river  flats  where 
the  Chemung  slips  from  New  York  into 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  band  of 
hunters  followed  serpentine  trails  along 
the  tributaries  and  up  through  the 
maple  stands  and  oak  groves  to  the 
crest  of  the  mountain. 

Deer,  bear,  turkey,  grouse,  squirrel 
and  rabbit  taken  in  these  forays  were 
supplemented  with  maize,  squash, 
beans  and  indigenous  tubers  grown  by 
the  squaws  along  the  Chemung  flood 
plain  to  where  it  merges  with  its  better- 
known  cousin,  the  Susquehanna,  just 
south  of  the  major  Indian  encampment 
called  Teaoga  (present  day  Athens). 
The  mountain  always  provided  for 
those  who  knew  its  geography  and  the 
ways  of  the  wild  animals  that  called  it 
home. 

Punitive  Expedition 

The  punitive  expedition  of  General 
John  Sullivan  and  his  American  Army 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  assured  the 
destruction  of  the  crops  and  villages 
along  both  the  Chemung  and  Susque- 
hanna Rivers  as  the  cumbersome  war 
machine  wound  its  way  north,  attacking 
hostile  Indians  and  British  troops  en- 
route.  It  is  unlikely  the  Indians  who 
hunted  the  mountain  that  summer  of 
1779  knew  that  this  military  maneuver 
would  force  them  from  this  land  for- 
ever. Nevertheless,  it  did. 

Nearly  a century  passed  before  the 
trails  of  the  mountain  were  again  trod 
by  two-legged  hunters.  The  newcomers 
were,  like  the  Iroquois  before  them,  de- 
pendent upon  the  mountain  and  its 
wildlife  to  provide  for  their  needs.  Ad- 
herents of  a new  religion  which  would 
eventually  be  nicknamed  “Mormon- 
ism,”  these  hunters  were  intent  on  set- 


tling, on  building  homes,  clearing  land 
and  raising  crops.  Again,  the  mountain 
provided. 

Trees  were  downed  and  hewn  for 
timbers  and  planks.  Homes  emerged, 
field  stone  dropped  by  glaciers  cen- 
turies earlier  were  used  to  create  walls 
and  foundations.  Stumps  were  dug  and 
burned,  and  the  earth  was  turned  to 
catch  the  warming  April  sun.  Crops 
were  put  in,  at  least  two  apple  orchards 
were  planted  on  the  mountain’s  leeward 
flank,  and  a few  cattle  were  introduced 
to  the  meager  greening  of  newly- 
cleared  fields.  Game  was  abundant. 
The  future  looked  bright,  promising. 

But  the  homesteaders  did  not  long 
remain. 

Though  the  mountain  provided  well 
enough  in  game  and  climate  and 
growth  for  fruit  and  vegetable  alike,  in- 
creasing hostilities  against  adherents 
of  Mormonism  drove  the  settlers  west- 
ward across  other  mountains  to  new 
and  distant  horizons.  The  carefully 
crafted  stone  walls  long  survived  the 
departure  of  their  creators,  providing 
home  for  ground  squirrels,  snakes  and 
occasional  rabbits.  Time,  like  an  ever- 
moving  stream,  bore  away  the  signs  of 
human  habitation. 

Grandfather— William  Arthur  Dun- 
ning—found  the  mountain  in  the  late 
1950s.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  say  the 
mountain  found  grandfather.  A friend 
from  Sayre  invited  grandfather  to  hunt 
deer  with  him  on  his  land  on  the  moun- 
tain. On  that  first  hunting  trip  grand- 
father saw  the  small  lake  which  had 
been  created  near  the  crest  of  the 
mountain.  Appropriately,  and  perhaps 
for  its  proximity  to  the  crumbling  foun- 
dations of  the  old  Mormon  homes  on  a 
ridge  at  its  southwestern  tip,  the  body 
of  water  was  named  Mormon  Lake.  An 
outdoorsman  and  self-taught  naturalist, 
grandfather  fell  in  love  with  the  lake 
and  the  mountain,  seeing  there  perhaps 
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what  William  Penn  saw  in  another  part 
of  the  commonwealth  when  he  was 
moved  by  the  land’s  beauty  and  prom- 
ise to  purchase  what  succeeding  gener- 
ations would  call  Penn’s  Woods. 

Lakeside  property  was  purchased 
and  grandfather  began  building  his 
summer  cottage/hunting  cabin.  Like 
the  Mormons  a century  earlier,  he  used 
the  natural  field  stone  for  part  of  his 
foundation.  Ever  conscious  of  the 
beauty  of  the  land  around  him,  he  was 
reluctant  to  clear-cut  the  land,  so  he 
nestled  his  cabin  in  between  red 
maples  and  hemlock  along  the  hillside 
between  an  access  road  and  the  lake. 

Cabin  Building 

I was  just  a boy  when  grandfather 
entered  this  period  of  cabin  building 
on  the  mountain,  but  the  memories  of 
those  years  permeate  who  I am  and 
helped  in  a significant  way  to  shape  the 
way  I view  the  land  and  its  creatures 
and  the  balance  they  require.  Grand- 
father and  I would  clear  brush  and  haul 
stone  and  dig  out  stumps  together.  Just 
when  I thought  I couldn’t  cut  or  lift  or 
dig  any  longer,  grandfather  would  say, 
“Let’s  take  a break  and  go  for  a swim.” 
Or,  perhaps,  we  would  just  sit  in  the 
shade  of  the  birches  near  the  roadway 
and  talk  the  tiredness  away.  In  that  sim- 
ple fashion  he  taught  me  the  impor- 
tance of  quality  time  with  those  you 
love,  time  for  quiet  conversation  and 


openness.  We  didn’t  need  television  or 
radios  or  even  books  in  those  moments, 
we  had  greater  treasures  to  see  and  ex- 
plore on  the  mountain  around  us. 

One  of  those  treasured  moments 
came  just  weeks  before  my  13th  birth- 
day. 1 remember  it  well.  The  air  was  dry 
and  still  as  we  stood  at  the  lake’s  edge 
that  October  day.  The  lake  was  a mirror 
bordered  in  brilliant  reds  and  golds  and 
overlaid  with  sapphire  hues  fit  for  roy- 
alty. The  oaks,  so  brightly  reflected 
along  the  undulating  margin  of  the  lake, 
produced  an  abundant  variety  of  shapes 
in  the  still  surface  of  the  water.  From  up 
the  hillside  came  the  sudden,  disturbed 
call  of  a blue  jay,  shattering  the  silence 
and  perhaps  warning  other  creatures  in 
the  vicinity  that  danger  was  about. 

Then  grandfather  spoke. 

“Look  there,  at  the  water,”  he  said. 

I turned  my  eyes  and  attention  away 
from  the  jay  and  out  upon  the  water. 
What  was  I to  see?  The  water  was  clear 
as  Stenben  crystal  and  I could  see  well 
below  the  surface.  But  1 saw  nothing. 

Grandfather  queried,  “How  many  do 
yon  think  there  are?”  Was  he  seeing 
bullhead  or  perch  or  bass  which  I failed 
to  see?  I moved  closer  to  the  water’s 
edge  and  looked  again.  Still  nothing.  So 
I asked  and,  in  the  answer  I received, 
began  a wonderful  journey  of  discovery 
which  today  I share  with  children  of  my 
own. 

Grandfather  had  told  me  to  look  at 
the  water,  not  into  it.  There  upon  the 
surface  of  the  lake  were  reflected  the 
two  flanks  of  the  “V”  of  a southward- 
flying flock  of  Canada  geese.  High 
above  us  the  geese  might  have  gone  un- 
detected had  not  grandfather  seen  the 
bigger  world  around  us  by  looking  at  as 
well  as  into  the  water. 

What  were  we  doing  there  at  the 
edge  of  the  lake  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain that  October  day?  Nothing.  And 
everything.  Sometimes  grandfather 
taught  me  to  see  by  simply  letting  me 

“THE  FROST  action  on  apples  is  another 
thing,”  he  would  say.  Autumn  frosts  would 
soften  the  apples,  making  them  especially 
delectable  treats  for  the  deer,  long  after  hu- 
mans found  them  appealing. 
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look.  Sometimes  he  taught  me  to  listen 
without  having  to  speak.  That  October 
day  in  my  13th  year  he  taught  me  to  see 
the  bigger  picture  in  the  world  around 
me.  And  so  grandfather,  and  his  favorite 
mountain,  provided. 

Whenever  we  could  spend  time  to- 
gether on  the  mountain  we  did  so. 
There  was  so  much  to  learn.  I discov- 
ered that  when  deer  browse  twigs  their 
teeth  leave  jagged  edges,  unlike  the 
crisp  clean  cut  made  by  the  incisors  of  a 
rabbit.  A blowdown  which  to  some  was 
just  a tree  or  group  of  toppled  saplings 
was  for  me  a classroom  and  a mystery  to 
be  solved.  Grandfather,  and  the  moun- 
tain, were  my  teachers. 

Grandfather  always  scouted  the 
mountain  before  the  hunting  seasons 
arrived  to  get  a feel  for  the  abundance 
of  game,  where  the  trails  and  watering 
places  were,  and  where  the  deer 
bedded  down,  the  rabbits  holed  up, 
and  the  squirrels  worked  the  oaks  and 
hickories.  He  would  track  deer,  show- 
ing me  how  to  tell  the  newer  tracks, 
indicating  the  fresh,  crumbly  edges 
where  the  soil  was  still  loose,  or  how 
the  darker  leaves,  sometimes  wet  with 
dew,  indicated  an  early  morning  pass- 
ing of  deer. 

“The  frost  action  on  apples  is  another 
thing,”  he  would  say.  Deer  would  move 
into  an  ancient  orchard,  long  untended 
and  well-scarred  and  made  ragged  by 
many  an  ice  storm,  just  as  dusk  swept 
the  light  away.  The  autumn  frosts  would 
soften  the  apples,  making  them  espe- 
cially delectable  treats  for  the  deer, 
long  after  humans  found  them  appeal- 
ing. 

Winters  can  be  hard  in  the  hilly  ter- 
rain of  northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
especially  when  the  snowfall  is  above 
average  and  the  deer  herd  too  large  for 
the  food  available.  Free-roaming  dogs, 
deep  snow  and  a depressed  energy 
level  wreak  havoc  on  deer  populations. 
Grandfather  had  no  tolerance  for  dogs 

THE  CAREFULLY  CRAFTED  stone  walls 
long  survived  the  departure  of  their  crea- 
tors, providing  home  for  ground  squirrels, 
snakes,  and  occasional  rabbits.  Time,  like 
an  ever-moving  stream,  . . . 


that  chase  deer.  He  once  peppered  the 
posterior  of  just  such  a dog  when  in 
small  game  season  we  chanced  upon 
the  animal  pursuing  a doe. 

That  incident  was  in  my  mind  one 
spring  morning  when  grandfather  and 
I chanced  upon  three  deer  skeletons. 
The  preceding  winter  had  been  merci- 
less with  storm  after  storm.  To  get  back 
to  my  classes  at  Mansfield  State  College 
after  Christmas  that  winter,  my  grand- 
father and  I and  two  of  my  cousins 
packed  my  books  and  suitcases  on  our 
toboggan  and  waded  down  the  un- 
plowed country  road  outside  Athens  to 
the  bridge  over  the  Susquehanna  River 
where  roads  were  open.  It  was  hard 
work  but  grand  fun  for  all  four  of  us.  On 
the  mountain  we  loved,  however,  the 
deer  had  yarded  up  and  some  starved 
to  death  in  that  killing  time  of  bad 
weather. 

More  Merciful? 

“Wouldn’t  it  have  been  more  merciful 
if  dogs  had  killed  these  three  deer?”  I 
asked. 

“No,  not  in  the  long  run,”  came 
grandfather’s  thoughtful  reply.  He  ex- 
plained that  in  the  short  scheme  of 
things  death  may  have  come  more 
quickly  from  dogs  than  the  scourge  of 
starvation.  Still,  the  imprint  of  those 
victories  over  the  weaker  deer  would 
only  endanger  healthy  animals  as 
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bloodlust  became  part  of  the  dogs’ 
focus  when  in  the  wilds.  Nature,  said 
grandfather,  was  sometimes  brutal  but 
always  offered  a bigger  picture  of  the 
need  for  the  strong  to  survive.  In  that 
spring  discovery  of  deer  bones  I came 
to  understand  more  clearly  than  the 
books  could  explain  the  meaning  of 
“survival  of  the  fittest.”  I also  came  to 
the  realization  that  I had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  mountain  and  its  wild  beauty 
and  creatures,  just  as  my  grandfather 
had  a generation  before.  In  my  mind  I 
named  that  mountain  morsel  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I named  it  “Grandfather’s 
Mountain,”  and  such  it  will  always  be, 
for  me,  anyway. 

Grandfather  loved  the  seasons  as 
they  came.  Autumn’s  wand  waved  bril- 
liant colors  over  the  maples,  oaks,  sas- 
safras and  aspen,  and  neither  grand- 
father nor  I could  tolerate  the  wait  to 
walk  through  the  changing  woodlands 
and  fields  of  the  mountain.  The  rustle 
of  a breeze  sweeping  over  the  quaking 
aspen,  the  sighing  sound  of  wind  in  the 
pines,  the  call  of  the  coons  to  one  an- 
other as  they  worked  their  way  down 
the  hillside  to  a small  bog  for  frogs  and 
other  prey  on  a moonlit  night  — all  of 
these  were  sounds  to  stir  the  soul. 

When  the  goldenrod  and  queen 
anne’s  lace  had  been  dethroned  by 
wind  and  snow  and  cold,  grandfather 
would  teach  me  more  about  the  way  of 
the  mountain  and  its  provisions  for  its 
own  in  winter. 

Until  the  mid-1960s  there  lived  on 
Mormon  Lake  a small  colony  of  beaver. 
Some  of  the  winter  stock  they  had  ear- 
lier cut  down  and  forced  into  the  mud 
of  the  lake  bottom  had  once  been 
newly-planted  weeping  willows  along 
grandfather’s  shoreline.  Frustrated  as 
he  was  at  losing  his  trees,  grandfather 
understood  that  the  real  intruders  were 
not  the  beavers,  but  we  who  had  come 
to  claim  their  home  for  our  own.  Wire 
mesh  placed  around  the  trees  had  not 
deterred  the  beaver  from  its  appointed 
round  when  readying  for  the  winter 
ahead.  Until  live-trapped  and  removed 
to  another  lake,  far  from  human  settle- 
ments, the  beaver  patrolled  the  shore- 


line and  the  edge  of  the  woodland  at 
the  low  lying  land  on  the  lake’s  north 
end. 

Deep  snow  often  kept  us  off  the 
mountain  in  the  worst  of  the  cold 
months,  but  every  spring  found  us 
sloshing  through  the  last  of  melting 
snow  and  along  the  rotting  ice  of  the 
lake,  ever  careful  to  stay  on  shore  as  we 
checked  the  fish  kill  created  by  the 
thick  ice  cover  of  the  winter  ending. 

With  the  arrival  of  early  summer 
came  the  chance,  when  fortune  pre- 
vailed, to  see  doe  and  fawn,  to  discover 
the  first  rabbit  nests,  and  to  mark  the 
appearance  of  the  eastern  painted  tur- 
tles and  water  snakes  as  they  slipped 
onto  logs  to  warm  with  the  returning 
sun.  When  the  “onion  snow”  of  spring 
was  a memory,  and  the  skunk  cabbage 
and  bloodroot  had  offered  their  final 
appearance,  grandfather  and  I would 
often  walk  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
to  survey  what  the  Mormons  before  us, 
and  before  them  the  Iroquois  had  seen. 
From  beneath  an  aged  beech,  no  doubt 
grandfather  to  progeny  of  its  own, 
grandfather  and  I would  look  down 
through  the  many-shaded  greens  of 
early  summer  woodlands,  across  the 
lake  and  through  mists  of  distance  to 
other  mountains,  though  none  as  good 
or  grand  as  the  one  on  which  we  stood. 

“Randy,  I love  it  here!”  grandfather 
offered.  And  I understood. 

“So  do  I,  Grandad,  so  do  I,”  I replied. 

On  a sun-drenched,  Indian  Summer 
day  in  October  of  1985,  grandfather’s 
heart  failed  him  and  he  went  to  be  with 
his  God.  He  was  88  years  of  age.  Today, 
when  I walk  the  woods  of  Grandfather’s 
Mountain,  when  I slip  into  the  refresh- 
ing waters  of  spring-fed  Mormon  Lake, 
when  I lie  back  by  a dying  campfire’s 
embers  and  look  into  the  great  constel- 
lations which  sprinkle  the  night  sky, 
I remember  the  lessons  my  grand- 
father—and  the  mountain  — have  given 
me  over  the  years.  And  in  that  little  cor- 
ner of  Penn’s  Woods  I offer  a simple  and 
honest  prayer:  “ Thank  you,  God.  Thank 
you  for  my  grandfather,  for  this  moun- 
tain, and  for  children  of  my  own  with 
whom  to  share  these  things .” 
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Conservation  Minded? 
Use  It  Again! 

By  George  L.  Harting 


Breakfast  at  our  house  hap- 
pens by  division  of  labor.  My  wife’s 
day  begins  at  5:30,  and  I aim  to  suffer 
with  her  vicariously,  so  I join  her  in  the 
tasks  of  providing  a substantial  break- 
fast, one  that  will  see  her  through  her 
teaching  chores  and  one  that  will  stroke 
my  physical  needs  for  the  free-lance 
duties  which  characterize  my  profes- 
sion. 

One  morning  when  the  milk  was 
poured  to  the  traditional  trilogy  of 
“snap,  crackle  and  pop,”  I discovered  it 
had  soured.  The  garbage  can  got  the 
banana  and  cereal;  the  spoiled  milk 
went  down  the  drain. 

It  was  the  two-liter  size  milk  carton 
that  got  the  special  attention.  After  all 
the  milk  odor  was  washed  from  the 
container,  I tossed  it  down  the  cellar 
steps  for  future  attention.  Dozens  of 
such  cartons  are  saved  each  year;  some 
serve  as  containers  for  nuts  and  bolts  I 
systematically  sort  and  arrange,  others 
have  the  bottoms  cut  from  them  and 
are  used  in  spring  to  protect  the  young 
growing  garden  plants.  Early  tomatoes 
are  saved  from  late  frost,  the  cole  crops 
are  protected  from  the  ravages  of  the 
cottontail  and  groundhog,  and  summer 
transplants  are  sheltered  from  the  hot 
beating  sun  which  tends  to  stunt  their 
growth. 

Using  paper  cartons  in  this  manner  is 
not  unique,  but  it  does  demonstrate  a 
conservative  philosophy  which  is  hardly 
typical  of  our  times  today.  I suppose 
this  idea  was  part  of  my  mother’s  train- 
ing in  which  she  instilled  in  us  to 
“Waste  not,  want  not!”  More  and  more 

DOZENS  of  such  cartons  are  saved  each 
year;  some  serve  as  containers  for  nuts  and 
bolts  I systematically  sort  and  arrange, 
others  have  the  bottoms  cut  from  them  and 
are  used  in  spring  to  protect  young  garden 
plants. 


we  are  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  ravaging  waste  and  extravagance 
the  American  public  has  practiced  is 
not  guaranteed  either  for  us  or  our  pos- 
terity in  the  years  ahead. 

A few  years  ago  I was  assigned  the 
task  of  overseeing  a landfill  operation.  I 
was  utterly  amazed  to  see  the  volume  of 
usable  material  discarded.  Used,  but 
fine  quality  bricks,  white  pine  lumber, 
redwood  clap  board,  and  a staggering 
variety  of  miscellany  was  dumped  into 
the  fill.  So  abundant  was  the  disposal 
that  a shelter  was  built  on  our  50-acre 
plot  into  which  I stored  a large  variety 
of  salvaged  material.  Some  years  later  I 
utilized  discarded  lumber  to  construct 
an  8-  x 10-foot  yard  shed.  The  framed 
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structure  required  the  purchase  of  only 
two  2 x 4s  and  my  shelter  was  still 
stashed  full  of  usable  lumber  for  future 
projects. 

The  above  simply  exemplifies  the 
staggering  waste  that  is  so  common 
among  us  — waste  in  every  area  of  hu- 
man concern:  food,  clothing,  building 
material,  natural  resources,  wildlife. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  way  we 
fail  to  manage  our  most  valuable  re- 
source, our  fertile  invaluable  land.  We 
once  thought  natural  resources  were 
limitless.  Poor  planning  and  tragic  farm 
practices  have  brought  this  great  land 
of  ours  into  a position  in  which  the  top 
soil  has  been  reduced  to  a six-inch 
depth,  and  what  too  few  of  us  realize  is 
that  those  few  inches  represent  the  dif- 
ference between  a livelihood  and  star- 
vation. 

It  was  just  a decade  ago  when  the 
American  public  was  bombarded  on 
every  side  by  the  environmentalists 
who  had  concern  for  our  natural  re- 
sources. Much  of  that  incentive  has 
ground  down  to  a pitifully  low  echo.  We 
run,  unfortunately,  by  fits  and  starts  and 
end  up  so  often  disenchanted,  discour- 
aged and  defeated. 

Americans  desperately  need  to  re- 
vive the  philosophy  that  any  useful  re- 
source needs  to  be  used  again.  We  no 
longer  enjoy  nor  dare  we  boast  of  hav- 
ing the  world’s  highest  living  standard. 
Much  of  that  decline  is  directly  trace- 
able to  waste.  Our  landfills  are  bur- 
dened by  what  we  discard  and  our  air  is 
polluted  by  our  incinerators. 

My  father  walked,  each  Saturday  eve- 
ning, a half  mile  to  the  small  town  store. 
He  never  went  empty  handed.  The 
“store  basket”  was  always  on  his  arm.  I 
recall  sharing  that  trek  with  him.  Today, 
however,  when  the  convenience  of  a 
car  allows  less  exertion  in  marketing 
habits,  my  father’s  practice  would  still 
be  ranked  heresy.  “Let  the  store  furnish 
the  shopping  bags,”  we  say,  and  thus  we 
destroy  the  forests  of  the  world.  Those 
of  us  who  struggled  through  the  De- 
pression of  ’29  and  the  years  following 
will  understand  the  philosophy  that 
urges  articles  be  used  again  whenever 


possible.  Frequently  I startle  a clerk  at 
the  super  market  when  she  reaches  for 
a shopping  bag:  “Never  mind  the  bag,” 
I insist,  “save  the  tree.” 

On  a local  hunting  trip  last  season  I 
returned  with  my  bag  bulging.  It  was 
not  a particularly  fruitful  day  hunting, 
but  as  I passed  by  the  community 
dump  I found  a bushel  of  discarded  but 
useful  bailing  twine;  it  makes  excellent 
binding  material  for  the  waste  paper  I 
press  into  bales.  The  weight  in  the 
game  bag  was  twine  not  ringnecks,  yet 
ever  since,  the  scouts  have  been  doing 
an  excellent  job  in  gathering  those 
bales  of  waste  paper  for  recycling. 

Probably  the  best  conservation  ex- 
ample of  useful  items  was  demon- 
strated on  the  family  farm.  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate trend  that  family  farms  are 
in  constant  decline.  Probably  no  other 
lifestyle  so  adequately  fostered  the  con- 
cept of  reusing  valuable  articles.  Even 
used  bailing  wire  was  carefully  stored 
to  offer  emergency  repairs.  The  motive 
was  survival,  not  a penny-pinching  phi- 
losophy suggesting  a modern  Scrooge. 
In  this  decade  we  are  learning  the  hard 
way  the  need  for  a revival  of  practice 
and  the  economy  of  recycling. 

Little  Land  Left 

Recently  a frantic  conservationist  re- 
marked that  if  building  continues  at  the 
present  rate  there  will  be  little  land  left 
to  feed  the  world.  I countered  by  re- 
minding him  that  in  addition  to  wise 
land  use  planning  to  conserve  our  re- 
maining agricultural  areas,  emphasis 
needs  to  be  made  on  conserving  our 
surplus  stocks,  rather  than  discarding 
them  in  some  sanitary  landfill. 

George  Reiger  wrote:  “The  flood  of 
new  people  being  added  to  our  planet 
every  week  is  rapidly  exhausting  the 
capacity  of  our  earth-bound  resources 
to  sustain  us  at  whatever  level  of  afflu- 
ence we  used  to  enjoy.” 

The  waste  occurring  in  our  commu- 
nities is  appalling.  Consider,  for  exam- 
ple, the  extravagant  eating  habits  of  a 
nation  where  too  much  food  rather 
than  too  little  is  the  curse.  One  of  the 
extravaganzas  of  our  area  is  the  idea  of 
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banqueting  “family  style.”  Dishes  are 
filled  again  and  again,  and  when  some 
of  those  refills  are  untouched  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  they  will  not  be  served 
again.  It  is  a tragic  waste  while  millions 
in  our  exploding  over-populated  world 
go  hungry  and  even  starve. 

10,000  Per  Hour 

Reiger  also  suggested  in  his  article 
“More  Lessons  From  History,”  that  in 
our  world  10,000  babies  are  being  born 
every  hour.  Fairchild  Osborn  in  1953 
projected  a world  population  of  3.6  bil- 
lion people  by  the  year  2000.  Reiger 
continues,  “We  have  already  passed 
4 billion.”  Estimates  for  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion by  2000  once  put  the  figure  at  200 
million.  That  estimate  has  already  been 
exceeded  by  20  million. 

Many  of  the  world’s  resources  are 
non-renewable,  and  it  appears  that 
within  a short  span  of  100  years  our 
wasteful  teeming  population  will  have 
exhausted  them  to  a very  dangerous  de- 
gree. Furthermore,  many  of  the  world’s 
people  have  already  so  devastated  the 
land  that  the  renewables  hardly  stand 
a chance.  It  seems  barely  within  the 


AMERICANS  DESPERATELY  need  to  revive 
the  philosophy  that  any  useful  resource 
needs  to  be  used  again.  We  no  longer  enjoy 
nor  dare  we  boast  of  having  the  world’s 
highest  standard  of  living. 

imagination  of  a westerner  to  use  cow 
dung  as  fuel  to  cook  a breakfast,  yet  this 
is  the  required  commonplace  for  many 
millions. 

My  uncles  and  aunts  number  11  on 
the  maternal  side  and  13  on  the  pater- 
nal side.  Such  intemperance  is  hardly 
a viable  luxury  in  our  kind  of  world. 
George  Reiger  further  observed,  “Many 
nations  have  no  timber  industry  be- 
cause they  have  allowed  nothing  to 
grow  above  browse  level  or  firewood 
thickness.”  This  means  trees  the  size  of 
sticks.  People  live  in  hovels  because 
there  is  no  wood,  and  aluminum  soft 
drink  cans  are  scrounged  from  the 
dumps  near  luxury  hotels  and  flattened 
into  shingles  for  siding  and  roofing; 
structures  in  which  most  Americans 
wouldn’t  kennel  their  dogs  are  homes 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 

“Use  it  again”  is  a challenge  that 
caters  to  a dual  advantage.  The  first  is 
challenging  human  ingenuity;  there’s  a 
fascination  about  using  a pile  of  junk  to 
come  up  with  a useful  item.  Not  only 
do  1 write  these  thoughts  at  an  hour 
when  my  neighborhood  considers 
being  out  of  bed  as  criminal,  but  I also 
have  already  planned  my  day.  Firewood 
will  be  cut  to  usable  size  for  my  wood 
burning  stove.  Heat  from  a wood  stove 
seems  intolerable  for  many  among  us, 
yet  I predicted  a return  to  its  use  25 
years  ago.  The  saw  I use  has  for  its  bear- 
ing structure  a discarded  lawn  mower 
part  that  was  nearly  tossed  away.  I sal- 
vaged it  to  make  a table  saw,  using  the 
bearing  from  the  mower;  “used  again,” 
it’s  doing  an  admirable  job. 

Our  consumer-oriented  philosophy 
finds  us  extremely  gullible  people.  A 
new  caliber  is  devised  for  the  deer 
hunter,  an  ice  maker  and  dispenser  is 
added  to  last  year’s  model  refrigerator, 
and  the  people  from  Detroit  have  in- 
stalled in  their  cars  curved  glass  that 
inflates  the  initial  cost  and  ups  the  pre- 
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mium  figure  for  insurance.  We  are  left 
to  believe  that  without  the  new  rifle 
we’ll  never  be  able  to  harvest  a deer; 
our  beverages  in  no  way  can  be  fresh 
and  satisfying  if  we  are  without  the  lat- 
est innovation  in  refrigeration.  Most  as- 
suredly, the  harvested  deer  could  never 
be  brought  home  without  a fancy  four- 
wheel  drive. 

Creativity  can  be  an  enriching  ex- 
perience. Just  recently  I submitted  a 
dozen  ideas  — all  homemade  — which 
are  to  be  illustrated  and  published 
under  the  heading  “HOMEMADE 
AND  HANDY.”  Designing  tools  from 
leftovers  is  a challenging  effort. 

Several  years  ago  I witnessed  what  to 
me  was  refreshing.  A father  and  son 
team  merged  their  efforts  to  cheer  the 
hearts  of  many  local  farmers.  Persistent 
use  wore  down  the  cutting  edge  of 
plowshares.  Replacements  were  avail- 
able but  extremely  expensive.  The  son, 
a welder,  and  the  father,  a blacksmith, 
merged  their  efforts.  The  son  welded 
stock  iron  to  the  undersides  of  the 
shares  in  a length  so  that  they  could  be 
turned  backward  and  doubled.  The 
father  heated  them  red  hot  in  his  an- 
cient hearth,  then,  using  a forge  of 
equal  vintage,  he  pounded  the  metal  to 
shape  and  so  doubled  the  life  of  the 
farm  implement;  they  could  use  them 
again. 

My  occupation  is  professional,  but  I 
assured  these  craftsmen  that  they  made 
more  people  happy  than  I did.  One  can 
find  in  the  pursuit  of  “using  it  again”  not 
only  economic  advantage,  but  also,  the 
satisfaction  that  the  resources  at  our 
disposal  will  be  conserved.  Our  supply 
may  be  more  secure  as  we  applaud  the 
concept  and  exercise  the  energy  and 
ingenuity  to  “use  it  again.” 

I am  proposing  that  if  outdoor- 
oriented  people  take  the  time  and  ex- 
tend the  effort  to  try  it,  the  concept  will 
apply  to  them  also.  I do  my  spring  gob- 
bler hunting  in  a county  where  lumber- 


GAMEcooklng Tips 

These  green  beans  go  well  with 
pheasant  and  provide  a nice  color 
contrast. 

Red  Green  Beans 

1 pound  fresh  green  beans 
1 8-ounce  can  tomato  sauce 
Vs  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 

Cook  the  green  beans  and  drain. 
Place  in  a baking  dish  and  pour  to- 
mato sauce  over.  Sprinkle  cheese 
on  the  top  and  bake  at  350  degrees 
for  20  to  30  minutes.  Serves  4. 

— Reprinted  from  Fish  and 
Fowl  Cookery,  the 

OUTDOORSMAN’S  HOME 
Companion,  Wary,  Countryman 
Press,  Woodstock,  VT 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 


ing  is  a tradition,  where  slab  piles  in 
varied  stages  of  decay  exist.  One  is  so 
new  that  local  residents  still  pilfer  the 
oak  for  firewood.  Another  is  of  the  op- 
posite extreme;  all  that  remains  is  over- 
grown mounds  covered  with  grapevines 
and  weeds  — a perfect  refuge  for  wood- 
chucks. 

I was  recently  attracted,  however,  to 
a more  conservative  operation  in  prog- 
ress. Slabs  were  systematically  piled  in 
a four  poster  framework;  when  it  was 
filled,  a steel  strap  was  bound  around 
the  slabs  and  they  were  placed  in 
orderly  piles  for  market.  Interest 
prompted  me  to  inquire  about  them 
and  their  value.  The  operator’s  answer 
was  courteous  but  to  the  point:  “There 
is  a market  for  everything  but  the 
leaves.” 

In  my  opinion  one  finds  in  such  pro- 
cedures not  a covetous  bent,  but  con- 
servation at  its  best. 
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Ew@rf®itefs  Friend 

By  Thomas  McMann 


EVERYBODY,  I hope,  has  a special 
person  in  his  life  he  can  look  op  to, 
consider  a teacher,  tell  his  problems  to. 
Overall,  a person  who  has  made  life  a lot 
more  enjoyable.  This  story  is  about  such 
a man.  I’ll  call  him  Pete.  There  never 
seems  to  be  an  adequate  way  to  say 
Thank  you,  Pete,  but  maybe  this  story 
will. 

I first  met  Pete  ten  years  ago,  when  I 
was  helping  a friend  raise  pigs.  Pete 
needed  help  taking  a pig  to  his  farm  in 
northern  Blair  County.  He  didn’t  talk 
much  on  the  way,  but  I will  always  re- 
member what  he  said  while  driving  up 
the  road  to  his  farm.  We  broke  the  hori- 
zon heading  for  the  valley  where  his 
secluded  farm  house  lays  when  he  said, 
“Tommy,  this  is  God’s  Paradise.”  He  was 


right.  It  wasn’t  a big  farm,  but  after  just 
coming  from  the  city  of  Altoona,  it  was 
paradise.  He  had  a little  bit  of  every- 
thing, including  chickens,  cows,  pigs 
and  his  dog  Toby. 

Never  Knew 

I never  knew  how  old  Pete  was  until 
one  day  I got  his  hunting  license.  He  is 
now,  let’s  say,  in  his  70s.  He  always  has  a 
pipe.  He  has  never  been  married.  His 
family  lived  on  the  farm  most  of  their 
lives  and  then  it  was  passed  on  to  him. 
He  grows  corn,  hay  and  wheat  on  his  46 
acres.  All  those  years  of  farming  have 
taken  their  toll  on  his  body.  He  walks 
slumped  over  and  has  deep  wrinkles 
from  all  the  elements.  He’s  the  type  of 
man  who  keeps  a low  profile,  being  shy 
and  reluctant.  He  is  well  known  in  the 
community  and,  until  recently,  he 
made  his  rounds  into  town  every  Friday 
to  deliver  eggs. 

THE  AUTHOR,  Tom  McMann,  left,  and  Pete 
and  Toby  pause  while  checking  bluebird 
boxes  on  Pete’s  farm.  Thanks  to  their  ef- 
forts and  those  of  others,  bluebirds  are  not 
just  memories  in  Blair  County. 

His  farm  has  become  my  second 
home.  There  is  a lot  of  work  on  a farm 
that  requires  an  extra  set  of  hands,  and 
he  knows  that  I’m  willing  to  help  a few 
hours  a day  or  even  a day.  I also  like  to 
hunt  out  there,  so  I’m  really  just  work- 
ing for  my  recreation.  If  more  hunters 
would  do  this  we  would  find  less  posted 
land.  Sometimes  Pete  and  I get  pretty 
busy,  but  sometimes  we  say  the  heck 
with  it  and  go  fishing  or  do  something 
else.  We  still  seem  to  get  our  work  done, 
though. 

A few  years  ago  we  started  building 
bluebird  boxes  to  start  a bluebird  trail. 
Pete  said  that  he  had  not  seen  any  blue- 
birds for  many  years.  I also  had  other 
elderly  people  tell  me  the  same  thing. 
Pete  and  I made  12  boxes  the  first  year 
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and  raised  30  bluebirds.  We  made  more, 
30  altogether,  and  have  raised  144  blue- 
birds, and  we’re  planning  to  make  more. 
And  they  told  me  there  weren’t  any 
around. 

Life  for  a teenager  seems  to  be  in  the 
fast  lane  all  the  time,  but  after  a few 
years  a person  settles  down.  As  I look 
back  I see  how  lucky  I have  been  to  have 
such  a friend.  We  had  good  times  to- 
gether and  also  bad.  No  one  likes  to  be 
disciplined,  but  even  I catch  it  some- 
times, and  when  I do,  I look  back  at  why 
I did  and  find  that  the  old  man  was 
right. 

I got  married  two  years  ago,  and  be- 
fore I did  I asked  Pete  to  be  my  best 
man.  Even  though  he  declined  (not 
right  away)  I still  remember  that  feeling 
I had  inside  of  me,  the  tears  in  my  eyes, 
and  the  lump  in  my  throat. 

His  dog  Toby  is  a story  in  itself.  He 
would  take  up  a whole  chapter  in  a 
book.  The  dog  is  an  Airedale.  He  has  a 
nose  on  him  that  is  unbelievable.  While 
we  were  making  hay  one  day,  with  Toby 
walking  alongside  the  tractor,  his  head 


went  up  in  the  air  and  he  took  off  for  the 
woods,  barking  treed.  On  investigation  I 
found  a groundhog  20  feet  up  a tree. 

One  time  a rabbit  hunter  came  out  to 
Pete’s  and  began  raving  about  how  good 
his  rabbit  dog  was.  Pete  and  the  hunter 
were  standing  near  a brush  pile  talking. 
The  beagle  had  its  nose  to  the  ground 
while  walking  around  the  brush  pile. 
Toby  stood  there,  watching  the  old 
beagle,  and  then  jumped  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  brush  pile,  and  like  a magi- 
cian, pulled  out  a rabbit,  just  like  that. 
I’ll  never  forget  the  look  on  the  hunter’s 
face. 

Having  no  one  to  share  my  deep  feel- 
ings for  the  outdoors  with,  Pete  and  I 
have  become  almost  inseparable.  Maybe 
by  being  together  I have  kept  the  aging 
veteran  alive,  and  maybe  he  has  been 
thankful  that  he  was  appreciated  and  of 
some  use  in  his  last  years. 

Everytime  I leave  the  farm  Pete 
waves  good-by.  I know  someday  the 
waves  will  stop.  But  for  now  I’ll  put  that 
in  the  back  of  my  mind  and  enjoy  the 
remaining  years  we  have  together. 
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SURE  ENOUGH,  there  were  two  large  rack  bucks,  antlers  locked,  lying  on  the  ground.  The 
one  buck  was  dead  from  a broken  neck,  its  neck  and  head  twisted  completely  around  twice. 
The  other  buck  was  still  alive,  but  very  weak. 


Tragedies  of  Nature 

By  Karl  J.  Power 


Mother  Nature  doesn’t  always  deal 
out  a good  hand  to  her  creatures. 

Man  is  not  always  responsible  for  the 
deaths  that  occur  in  the  Great  Out- 
doors. 

ALTHOUGH  DEATH  rarely  occurs 
ilwhen  two  bucks  fight  over  the  favor 
of  a cute  doe,  it  can,  as  this  photo  illus- 
trates, happen. 

Some  time  ago,  Stanley  “Tiny” 
Zimba,  Philadelphia,  was  riding  a train 
through  a rural  area.  Tiny  gazed  out  the 
window  at  the  wooded  hillsides  that 
blended  into  rolling  fields  and  then 
cultivated  land.  As  the  train  rounded  a 
bend.  Tiny  witnessed  a sight  very  few 
people  ever  get  to  see  — two  bucks 
locked  in  combat.  But  this  scene  was 


different  in  the  fact  that  the  bucks  ap- 
peared to  be  fighting  more  to  get  away 
from  each  other  than  anything  else. 
Their  antlers  were  locked,  despite  their 
savage  efforts  to  break  free  of  each 
other. 

Tiny  ran  to  the  conductor  and  asked 
him  to  stop  the  train.  When  the  con- 
ductor refused.  Tiny  nearly  pulled  the 
emergency  cord.  After  a quite  convinc- 
ing plea  to  stop  the  train.  Tiny  realized 
that  it  was  all  to  no  avail.  The  train 
couldn’t  stop  until  it  reached  a small 
town  15  miles  down  the  line. 

Once  there.  Tiny  vacated  the  train, 
duffel  bag  in  hand,  and  inquired  at  the 
ticket  office  as  to  the  fastest  way  back  to 
the  scene  of  the  encounter  with  the  two 
deer.  Much  to  Tiny’s  surprise,  nobody 
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held  much  interest  in  the  thought  of 
traveling  15  miles  to  the  location  of 
where  two  bucks  had  been  fighting 
nearly  an  hour  earlier.  At  this  point,  he 
realized  the  value  of  the  old  Ford 
pickup  back  home  in  his  garage.  For 
him,  this  was  not  a good  time  to  be 
afoot. 

Tiny  happened  across  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman with  a good  camera  and  nothing 
much  to  do;  so  he  hired  him  and  his 
Nikon  for  a ten  dollar  bill.  A cab  driver 
was  awakened  from  a deep  sleep,  and 
the  threesome  sped  northeast,  up  the 
dusty  road  in  the  direction  of  the  deer. 
Tiny’s  two  companions  looked  at  each 
other  with  wide  smirks  as  he  rattled  off 
the  story  of  the  sight  for  the  “umteenth” 
time,  occasionally  interjecting  remarks 
about  how  the  deer  were  “just  around 
the  next  bend.” 

After  quite  a few  “next  bends”  they 
came  upon  the  cultivated  field.  And 
sure  enough,  there  were  two  large  rack 
bucks,  antlers  locked,  lying  on  the 
ground.  The  one  buck  was  dead  from  a 
broken  neck,  its  neck  and  head  twisted 
completely  around  twice.  The  other 
buck  was  still  alive,  but  very  weak.  The 
three  men  tried  in  vain  to  unlock  the 
tightly  wedged  antlers. 

The  taxi  driver  remembered  a hack- 
saw in  his  trunk,  and  in  a flash  he  was 
kneeling  beside  the  two  deer,  sawing 
the  antlers  from  the  dead  buck.  The 
other  deer  continued  to  lie  on  the 
ground,  exhausted  and  unable  to  move 
so  much  as  an  ear.  A hub  cap  was  taken 
from  the  taxi  and  filled  with  water  from 
a nearby  stream.  The  weakened  deer 
couldn’t  drink,  so  Tiny  opened  its 
mouth  and  slowly  trickled  water  over 
the  deer’s  tongue. 


AS  A TRIBUTE  to  the  success  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s bald  eagle  recovery  efforts  and  the 
outstanding  cooperation  received  from 
groups  and  individuals  throughout  the 
state,  this  species  was  chosen  as  the  1990 
feature  in  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  This  year’s  embroidered  eagle 
patch  is  priced  at  $3,  delivered  (decals  of 
any  species  are  no  longer  offered).  Order 
from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


Over  an  hour  and  a half  later  the 
deer  began  trying  to  stand.  After  sev- 
eral pathetic  attempts,  it  finally  man- 
aged to  stand  on  shaky  legs.  Slowly,  the 
shaken  buck  began  to  stagger  toward 
the  wooded  cover  at  the  edge  of  the 
field.  Just  before  the  buck  took  his  last 
two  steps  into  the  tree  line,  it  stopped 
and  turned  to  take  one  last  look  at  his 
benefactors.  The  buck  actually  ap- 
peared to  give  a “thank  you”  nod  of  his 
head  before  disappearing  into  the 
woodlands.  In  all  of  the  excitement, 
only  one  picture  was  taken;  but  as  you 
see,  it  was  nonetheless  worth  the  trip. 


Wildfire  Prevention  Week 

Governor  Robert  Casey  has  proclaimed  the  week  of  March  18  to  24  as 
“Pennsylvania  Wildfire  Prevention  Week.”  Thousands  of  acres  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s forests  are  destroyed  each  year,  mostly  in  the  spring  when  many 
outdoorsmen  head  afield.  By  making  the  proclamation,  Governor  Casey 
urges  all  citizens  to  reduce  this  needless  destruction  to  our  forests,  foliage  and 
fauna  by  learning  more  about  fire  safety. 
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LOCATION-  P6C  MIDDLE  CREEK 
'WILDLIFE  MAN  A DEMENT  A HER,  OWE 
MILE  SOUTH  OP  KLEIA/FEL7ERSV/UB 
IN  LEBANON  COUNTY.  WHLOw  PO/NP 
TRAIL. 

DATE-'  MARCH  H,  NET-  9 AM -f PHI 

WEAlhER  - COOL  WITH  DENSE  POO  IN 
/AO RHINO,  THEN  CLEARLNO  WITH 
WARM  WINDS  /N  THE  AFTERNOON. 

Temperatures  in  the  Hieu  so's. 
C‘  MON  S PR  IN 

THERE  ARE  MORE  THAN  ZO,  OOO 
CANADA  SEESE,  TUNDRA  SWANS  AND 


DUCKS  HERB  TODAY.  /N  ADDITION  TO 
WATERFOWL ; MANY  HAWKS,  FULLS , 

RpB/NS  and  honeybees  ■ plenty  of 

B LRDERS  £000/,  TOO , WITH  8/NOCUL4RS 
AND  CAMERAS  TO  RECORD  THE 
SPECTACLE . 

TE/E  INCESSANT  HOA/KLNO-  OP  PT/E 
SEESE  ANP  SWANS  /S  VERY  LOUD, 
AMD  REACHES  A FEVER  A/RH  WHEN 

each  flock  Pours  lwto  the 

/M POUND  MB  NT.  L KNOW  THAT 
QEEORE  I DRIFT  OFF  TO  SLEEP 
TONI&HT  I WILL  CONTINUE  TO 
HEAR  THE  ECHOES  OF  THE/FL 
D/N  IN  MY  MIND'S  EAR. 


SET  Up  HOUSEKEePJNS  IN  TALS 
STUMP-  THE  DANDER.  DEFENDS 
THE  NEST  SITE  BY  PR.lV/NO  AWAY 
ANY  INTRUDER  WHO  SlN/MS  TOO  NEAR- 
THERE  ARE  APPROXIMATELY  250 

nest  mo  pairs  at  /vhpple  creek. 


once  /n  el /uht, 


THOUSANDS  Of  Af/PRAT/NS  TUNDRA 
SWANS  Dor  THE  WATER.  LAR6E  &/RU5, 
THEIR  BR/LL/ANT  \//H!TE  TORAHS 
LEM/?  A FRESH N£ S$  TO  THE'  SOM0ER 
MARCH  LANDS  C/HE.  Tj/EY'/l  HE 
OEPART/NO  SOON  FOE  NEST1N& 
SITES  NORTH  Op  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 


TVNPRA  SWAN  SWlNIMIME, 
(NOTE  ERECT  HE  AO  AMO 
NECK)  TuN ORA  SWANS 
SEEM  LESS  AM/WA7EO, 

Almost  /wore  eo/oml 
Eh  AN  THE  GEESE. 


TUNDRA  SWANS  QUICKLY  , 
Form  r/d/p  “v"  opr  worms  *®*i 
UNLIKE  THE  ■///  <■ 

\ HAEEEO  LINES  >■'  i ! 
A OE  EEESE. 


/T  TAKES  MUCH  EFFORT  FOR.  ASWAN 
TO  SET  LTS  2.0  la.  A?  O/OY 
' A/F FORME.  A SEVEN  FOOT 

WINDS  RAN  AND  A RUNN /NE- 
ST ART  ACROSS  T/-/E  WATER  si/EE  ace 
HELPS.  A FLOCK  OF  SWANS  TA J(l MO- 
OT p S0UN05  EXACTLY  L/KE  AN 
Auo/ence  S/V/NO  A hearty  ROUNO 
OF  APPLAUSE. 


l/ke  the  swans,  MOST  OF  the 
G-EESE  here  W/LL  0E  MOY/NE  ON; 
THEY  STOP  ONLY  TO  FEED  AMD  NEST. 

TH IS  MATEO  PA/R  HAVE  OPTED  TO 

nest  /n  A "eoose  condo",  a Plat- 
te am  Constructed  of  a truck  t/re 
on  Metal  supports.  CA  room  w/th 

A VIEW  OVEPLOOK/NO  THE  WATER 
AND  TF/E  RENT'S  CHEAP O 
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I!: £0  W8£4  A A/.0OC  QE  SB/EAHL 

-rrtOUSi4M£>  GBBSBfLEY/  /N  £POM  TH£ 

A/OATH£A£T  AA/P  lbnvbp  /nfaont  of 
M£‘  THJ5  JS  h/par/T  LOO. '£££///<£— 
You  CAN  IMAO/NE  7H&  N0££. 
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H£££S  M MT  AIL  THE  HON, WHO'S 
ABOUT.  NEXT  MAWL  TH£  &OSL/H6S 
/V  THESE  £005  W/LE  ££7VPZN 
'TO  M/DPL£C££t=K-  T'LL  8E 
840/0,  TOO,  WITH  SHETCHEoo/c 
/N  HAND,  /pog 
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Stabbed 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-  Ron  Ger- 
hardt,  Mansfield,  hit  a deer  with  his 
vehicle,  but  the  deer  wasn’t  injured  and 
immediately  got  up  and  ran  away.  Sev- 
eral hours  later,  though,  Ron  noticed  he 
had  a flat  tire,  and  then,  while  fixing  the 
tire,  the  garage  mechanic  found  a spike 
in  it.  So,  if  any  of  you  shot  a buck  last 
year  with  only  one  spike,  see  Ron,  he’ll 
give  you  the  one  from  his  tire.  — WCO 
William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


Helping  Paws 

BUTLER  COUNTY  -Last  fall  we  had 
our  third  roadkilled  bear  in  the  county, 
and  while  it’s  unfortunate  to  lose  any 
bear  this  way,  I was  particularly  sorry  to 
lose  this  one.  When  Deputy  Harold 
Kennedy  dressed  the  bear  he  found  it 
full  of  deer  hair  and  venison,  and  when 
he  checked  nearby  he  found  where  the 
bear  had  dragged  three  roadkilled  deer 
back  into  the  woods  and  had  been  feed- 
ing on  them.  So,  you  see,  I really  hated 
to  lose  a bear  that  was  helping  me  pick 
up  roadkills.  Furthermore,  I’m  now 
dealing  with  a bear  that’s  getting  into 
bee  hives,  and  I’m  wondering  how  to 
convince  him  that  roadkilled  deer  taste 
better. — WCO  Dale  E.  Hockenberry, 
East  Butler. 


Persistence  Pays 

PIKE  COUNTY-  Research  assistant 
Tim  Carr  and  I were  trying  to  help  a 
radio-collared  sow  bear  that  had  a 
severe  foot  injury.  She  and  her  three 
cubs  regularly  visited  the  dumpsters  at 
a restaurant  and  gourmet  food  shop,  so 
that’s  where  we  tried  to  tranquilize  her. 
We  missed  her  a couple  of  times  then 
hit  her  twice  only  to  have  the  darts  fail 
to  inject  the  drug.  Then  I mistakenly 
hit  her  big  male  cub  in  thick  cover  be- 
fore finally  getting  a good  solid  hit  on 
the  sow.  She  ran  off  into  thick  brush 
and  it  was  nearly  dark,  but  because  her 
three  cubs  were  still  around,  we  figured 
she  was  snoozing  nearby.  When  we 
went  to  locate  her  with  the  telemetry 
equipment,  however,  we  couldn’t  find 
the  wire  that  connects  the  antenna  to 
the  receiver.  Well,  it  was  time  to  impro- 
vise. With  help  from  Ralph  Costello, 
of  the  White  Dove  Inn,  and  Cristine 
Tonassone  and  Marianne  Turton  of  the 
Gourmet  shop,  we  fashioned  our  own 
antenna  from  two  bobbie  pins  and  a 
gold  chain.  I was  never  so  shocked  in 
my  life.  We  got  a loud  clear  signal  and 
were  able  to  home  right  in  on  the  sow. 
Its  paw,  however,  was  hanging  on  by 
just  a tendon.  We  suspect  that  it  was 
crushed  when  the  dumpster  fell  on  it. 
Well,  we  cut  off  the  paw  and  covered 
her  wound  with  disinfectant,  and  at  last 
report,  the  bear  is  doing  fine. — WCO 
Robert  D.  Buss,  Hawley. 

Levitating 

BLAIR  COUNTY—  Ever  wonder  what 
it’s  like  to  be  leaning  back  on  a car 
hood,  on  a pleasant  serene  evening  of 
night  patrol,  when  somebody  acciden- 
tally hits  the  switch  to  a siren  mounted 
on  the  roof  of  the  vehicle,  sending  many 
decibels  ringing  throughout  the  coun- 
tryside? Just  ask  Deputy  Bob  Archey. — 
WCO  Steve  Kleiner,  Altoona. 
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What  About  Interest? 

LUZERNE  COUNTY- A few  months 
ago  neighboring  officer  Bob  Nolf  and  I 
picked  up  an  individual  on  an  arrest 
warrant.  He  had  paid  only  10  percent  of 
his  $500  fine,  and  he  hadn’t  made  any 
payments  in  nearly  two  years.  We  trans- 
ported him  to  Magistrate  Hendrzak’s 
office  in  Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  was 
unable  to  make  a payment  or  convince 
the  magistrate  of  his  reasons  for  not 
making  any  payments.  As  a result,  the 
defendant  was  committed  to  45  days  in 
jail  or  until  the  rest  of  the  fine  was  paid. 
Who  was  it  that  said,  “Do  not  do  the 
crime  if  you  can’t  do  the  time?”  — WCO 
Edward  J.  Zindell,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Efficient 

PERRY  COUNTY- We  received 
many  negative  comments  when  our  toll 
free  phone  network  was  put  into  place, 
but  last  fall  the  positive  comments 
came  pouring  in.  Most  people  were  im- 
pressed with  how  quickly  we  were  able 
to  respond  to  their  calls.  Folks,  the  sys- 
tem works;  all  you  have  to  do  is  make 
the  call  and  give  the  dispatcher  the  in- 
formation he  asks  for.  It’s  an  old  cliche, 
but  appropriate  here  nonetheless  — 
Thanks  to  you  it’s  working  for  all  of 
us. — WCO  L.L.  Everett,  Newport. 

No  Bag  Limits 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-1  was  patrol- 
ling a rural  road  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  early  small  game  season  when  I 
came  up  behind  a slow  moving  vehicle. 
I suspected  the  two  occupants  were 
road  hunting,  so  I dropped  back  to  fol- 
low discretely.  Before  going  very  far  the 
car  came  to  a halt  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  the  passenger— clad  in  an 
orange  hat  and  vest— jumped  out.  It  all 
happened  quickly,  and  in  a moment  he 
was  tossing  his  catch  onto  the  back  seat 
and  getting  back  into  the  car.  I didn’t 
arrest  him,  though.  What  the  young 
sportsman  had  just  harvested  was  an 
aluminum  can.  — WCO  C.E.  Guindon, 
Boswell. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY—  Deputies 
George  Conner  and  Boyde  Swindell 
were  watching  a hunter  without  an 
orange  hat  on  during  deer  season  and 
were  just  getting  ready  to  approach  and 
issue  him  a warning  when  the  man 
stepped  behind  a tree.  Without  appear- 
ing to  stop  or  even  break  stride,  the 
man  emerged  from  the  other  side  of  the 
tree,  and  on  his  head  was  a large  blaze 
orange  cowboy  hat.  Now,  who  was 
watching  whom?  — WCO  D.R.  Kop- 
penhaver,  Everett. 

Playful 

GREENE  COUNTY—  We’ve  got  a fox 
squirrel  here  that  seems  to  have  as 
much  fun  with  my  son’s  clubhouse  as 
my  son  does.  The  squirrel  runs  all  over 
the  clubhouse,  finding  and  eating  all 
the  nuts  we’ve  set  out,  and  when  he’s 
finished,  he  slides  down  the  sliding 
board  once  or  twice. — WCO  R.S.  An- 
sell,  Rogersville. 

Costly  Mistake 

CAMERON  COUNTY—  Last  fall 
Wildlife  Technician  Rawley  Cogan 
found  the  fresh  carcass  of  an  18-month- 
old  bull  elk.  Its  mouth  was  so  full  of 
porcupine  quills  that  it  couldn’t  eat,  ap- 
parently causing  it  to  starve  to  death. 
We’ll  never  know,  however,  what  caused 
the  elk,  a vegetarian,  to  bite  the  porcu- 
pine in  the  first  place. — WCO  Joe 
Carlos,  Driftwood. 
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Expensive  Trick 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY-  And  I 
thought  I had  seen  it  all.  Last  Hallow- 
een my  deputies  and  I were  on  night 
patrol  and  we  stopped  a vehicle  for  a 
spotlighting  after  hours  violation. 
When  I approached  the  vehicle  I no- 
ticed the  driver  was  on  the  thin  side, 
real  thin.  She  was  dressed  as  a skeleton, 
and  the  person  on  the  passenger  side 
was  on  the  dirty  side.  He  was  dressed  as 
a hobo.  What  they  got  from  me,  though, 
was  no  treat,  just  an  official  slip  of 
paper.  — WCO  Barry  J.  Seth,  Worth- 
ington. 

Valuable  Habitat 

LYCOMING  COUNTY-  It’s  well 
known  that  waterfowl  populations 
aren’t  what  they  were  a decade  or  so 
ago,  because  of  habitat  loss  and  other 
reasons.  What’s  not  so  well  known, 
however,  is  that  the  population  of  wood 
ducks  has  actually  increased  over  the 
past  20  years.  Better  timber  manage- 
ment practices  and  the  use  of  artificial 
nest  boxes  have  spared  the  wood  duck 
from  the  general  trend  in  waterfowl 
numbers,  if  you’re  a landowner,  you  can 
help  wood  ducks  and  other  waterfowl 
by  not  insisting  that  heaver  dams  be  de- 
stroyed when  they’re  not  causing  any 
real  problems.  It’s  amazing  how  much 
waterfowl  will  utilize  these  natural  im- 
poundments.—WCO  Dennis  Dusza, 
Williamsport. 


Fully  Protected 

ADAMS  COUNTY-  Last  fall  I re- 
ceived two  reports  of  people  shooting 
hawks.  One  individual  even  witnessed 
such  a violation,  and  from  his  descrip- 
tion, it  seems  the  hawk  killed  was  a red- 
tail.  Most  people  enjoy  seeing  birds  of 
prey.  I’ve  particularly  enjoyed  watching 
a pair  of  northern  harriers  hunting  over 
the  fields  on  SGL  249,  which  has 
plenty  of  rabbits  and  pheasants,  by  the 
way.  It  would  be  a shame  to  lose  these 
birds,  particularly  because  of  igno- 
rance. All  birds  of  prey  are  fully  pro- 
tected, and  killing  them  is  a violation 
taken  very  seriously. — WCO  Steven  M. 
Spangler,  Aspers. 

No,  Keep  ’Em  Guessing 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— l was  stock- 
ing pheasants  when  I came  upon  a lost 
hunter  named  Cindy.  I was  headed  in 
the  other  direction,  so  I couldn’t  take 
her  home,  but  I agreed  to  drop  her  off 
at  a township  shed  where  her  partner 
could  pick  her  up.  Nobody  was  around 
when  I got  there,  though,  and  all  the 
doors  were  locked.  Township  worker 
Bob  Turner,  who’s  also  a deputy,  had 
left  his  truck  there,  unlocked.  So  I just 
left  Cindy  in  his  truck,  along  with  an 
explanatory  note  for  Bob  in  case  he  re- 
turned before  Cindy’s  ride  came.  Well, 
Cindy’s  ride  came  before  Bob  got  back, 
and  all  that  he  found  was  my  note.  As  a 
result.  Boh  had  a lot  of  explaining  to  do 
to  his  fellow  workers.  Maybe  I should 
have  explained  that  Cindy  is  a beagle.  — 
WCO  C.E.  Guindon,  Boswell. 

Not  Much  Around 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY- 1 often  hear 
people  blame  small  game  shortages  on 
hawks,  owls  and  foxes.  Granted,  some 
predators  do  take  game  animals,  but 
the  main  reason  for  diminishing  rabbit 
and  pheasant  numbers  is  habitat  loss.  If 
you  doubt  that,  take  a ride  through  the 
country  this  month  and  look  for  fence 
rows,  weed  fields,  thickets  and  other 
areas  offering  food  and  cover. — WCO 
Keith  Snyder,  Grantville. 
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Bad  Month  For  Foxes 

McKEAN  COUNTY- 1 saw  10  road- 
killed  foxes  — seven  grays  and  three 
reds  — in  my  district  last  October, 
which  is  more  than  I’ve  seen  in  all  the 
years  I’ve  been  here.  — WCO  James  E. 
Rankin,  Port  Allegany. 


Taking  No  Chances 

POTTER  COUNTY-  One  day  a while 
back  a foreman  left  a new  Food  and 
Cover  Corps  employee  alone  to  pick  up 
stones  from  a food  plot.  When  he  re- 
turned the  new  Corps  member  was  no- 
where in  sight.  As  the  foreman  stood 
there,  looking  around,  an  apple  fell  on 
his  truck.  He  looked  up  and  there, 
perched  high  up  in  the  apple  tree,  was 
the  missing  man.  He  said  that  when  he 
went  to  a hedgerow  and  threw  in  a load 
of  stones  he  happened  to  hit  a bear.  The 
bruin  let  out  a loud  woof,  sending  the 
man  scurrying  for  the  nearest  tree. — 
WCO  Ronald  C.  Clouser,  Galeton. 

Busy  Times 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-  Within 
the  past  18  months  (as  of  last  Decem- 
ber), I graduated  from  college,  started  a 
career  as  a wildlife  conservation  officer, 
moved  to  a different  part  of  the  state, 
and  got  married.  In  the  training  school 
we  were  told  that  as  officers  we  would 
have  to  learn  to  be  flexible.  Without 
realizing  it,  I think  I’ve  figured  out  how 
to  be  just  that.  — WCO  John  Morack, 
Eagleville. 


Night  Shift 

TIOGA  COUNTY— I was  patrolling 
one  evening  about  dusk  during  archery 
season  when  I noticed  the  light  of  a 
spotlight.  It  seemed  to  stay  in  the  same 
general  area,  and  my  curiosity  got  the 
best  of  me  so  I went  to  investigate.  I 
found  a man  sitting  in  a truck,  shining 
a light  around  the  lawn  in  front  of  a 
camp,  and  just  behind  the  light  was  a 
person  pushing  a lawn  mower. — WCO 
John  J.  Snyder,  Wellsboro. 

More  Attractive 

LANCASTER  COUNTY-1  was 
checking  waterfowlers  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna when  I came  upon  Steve 
Brandt,  Columbia,  just  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  his  blind.  His  bag  limit 
consisted  of  one  drake  mallard  and  a 
garbage  bag  full  of  trash.  Steve  said  he 
always  cleans  up  the  litter  on  the  island 
where  he  hunts.  He  not  only  enjoys 
hunting  on  a clean  island,  but  also 
thinks  the  ducks  find  it  more  attractive, 
too. — WCO  Dennis  Neideigh,  Salunga. 


WYOMING  COUNTY-  Last  fall  Dep- 
uty Richard  Zika  was  out  on  night  pa- 
trol when  he  saw  a woodchuck  feeding 
out  in  a field  at  11:30  p.m.  I guess  even 
wild  animals,  like  we  humans,  occa- 
sionally get  the  urge  for  midnight 
snacks.  — WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunkhannock. 
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Satisfied  Customers 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY-  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  regular  small  game  season  I 
checked  more  than  50  hunters,  but  two 
really  stand  out  in  my  mind  — Edgar 
McCloskey  and  his  son,  Francis,  both 
from  New  Jersey.  Each  had  harvested  a 
pheasant  on  SGL  279,  and  what  Edgar 
said  really  made  my  day.  “Considering 
our  licenses  cost  us  $80.75  each,  these 
are  pretty  expensive  birds,  but  they’re 
worth  every  penny.  There’s  probably 
quite  a few  Pennsylvania  sportsmen 
who  don’t  realize  how  good  they  have 
it.”  Thanks,  Edgar  and  Francis,  and  I 
hope  you  continue  to  enjoy  our  great 
outdoors.  — WCO  Douglas  C.  Carney, 
Johnstown. 


Adapting 

ELK  COUNTY-  The  local  wildlife 
seems  to  be  adapting  to  city  life  here, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  area  residents. 
Bears  stroll  into  town  on  a nightly  basis, 
scattering  garbage,  climbing  on  decks 
to  get  at  barbeque  grills,  and  damaging 
swimming  pools  to  get  drinks.  A turkey 
gobbler  has  taken  to  roosting  on  one 
person’s  deck,  leaving  droppings  all 
over.  And  in  just  my  back  yard,  a little 
green  heron  moved  in,  despite  the  fact 
there  isn’t  even  a puddle  around.  It 
feeds  on  insects,  I suppose,  and  refuses 
to  be  chased  away.  I guess  some  wild- 
life, like  people,  benefit  from  urban 
environments.  — WCO  Richard  S.  Bo- 
denhorn,  Ridgway. 


Make  My  Day 

McKEAN  COUNTY— l was  talking 
with  the  owner  of  a dry  cleaning  estab- 
lishment and  the  subject  of  roadkilled 
deer  came  up.  He  told  me  that  when- 
ever he  sees  one  lying  along  the  road  he 
thinks  of  “Dirty  Harry.”  When  I asked 
him  how  a roadkill  could  remind  him  of 
that  movie  he  replied,  “Every  time  I see 
one  I think  of  you  and  your  officers,  and 
know  that  from  whomever  gets  the  call 
to  pick  it  up.  I’ll  get  a pair  of  dirty,  hairy 
uniform  pants  to  clean.”  — WCO  John  P. 
Dzemyan,  Smethport. 


Lost  & Found 

When  I received  a message  about  a 
boy  losing  his  hunter  ed  card,  I got  to 
checking  and  found  that  he  had  taken 
the  course  a week  earlier  than  the  date 
he  had  given  us,  at  a different  location, 
and  that  he  had  failed.  I returned  his 
call  and  found  that  he  had  retaken  the 
course  a week  later  and  passed,  and 
that  he  no  longer  needed  a replace- 
ment card.  It  seems  they  had  put  the 
card  in  their  car  for  when  he  needed  it 
for  purchasing  a hunting  license,  but 
that  their  car  was  then  stolen.  The  car 
was  recovered  later,  though,  along  with 
the  card.  This  is  all  just  another  exam- 
ple of  how  perseverance  and  luck  pay 
off  in  all  aspects  of  hunting.  — IES  Barry 
K.  Moore,  Saltsburg. 


Covering  All  Angles 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-  On  the 
opening  day  of  deer  season,  Deputy 
Len  Schlegel,  who’s  a student  pilot,  pa- 
trolled this  area  by  airplane.  From  the 
air,  he  was  able  to  direct  units  on  the 
ground  to  possible  violations  with  great 
efficiency  and  surprise  to  the  violators. 
Thanks  to  Len  and  his  instructor  Kurt, 
from  the  Limerick  Flight  School,  who 
donated  his  time,  violators  here  not 
only  had  to  look  over  their  shoulders, 
but  also  in  the  air  above  them  while 
doing  their  dirty  work.  — WCO  Doug 
Killough,  Perkiomenville. 
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THIS  YEAR’S  voluntary  state  waterfowl  stamp  and  print  design  features  a pair  of  canvas- 
backs  by  Thomas  J.  Hirata  of  Pittsburgh.  Revenues  from  the  stamp-print  program  are  used 
to  purchase  and  develop  prime  wetlands  in  the  commonwealth. 


1990  Waterfowl  Stamp 
Features  Canvasbacks 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  1990  voluntary 
waterfowl  stamp  and  fine  art  print 
features  a pair  of  canvasback  ducks  de- 
signed by  Thomas  J.  Hirata.  The  stamp 
and  print  design  was  selected  from  51 
entries  submitted  during  the  Pymatun- 
ing  Waterfowl  Expo  in  Linesville  last 
fall. 

Hirata,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  produced 
five  previous  duck  stamp  prints:  the 
1984  New  Jersey  “first  of  state,”  the 
North  Carolina  stamps  in  1985  and 
1986,  the  New  Hampshire  stamp  in 
1985,  and  the  1986  Tennessee  state 
duck  stamp.  Hirata  has  been  a Ducks 
Unlimited  artist  of  the  year  in  both 
New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and  DU’s 
artist  of  the  year  representing  the 
North  Atlantic  Flyway.  He  was  also 
New  Jersey’s  first  Ducks  Unlimited 
grand  slam  life  sponsor. 

This,  the  Game  Commission’s  fifth 
waterfowl  management  stamp  design 


contest,  was  judged  by  Robert  Koenke, 
publisher  and  editor  of  Wildlife  Art 
News-,  Robert  MaeWilliams,  informa- 
tion and  education  supervisor  for  the 
Game  Commission’s  northwest  region; 
Steve  Miller,  eastern  Pennsylvania  re- 
gional director  for  Ducks  Unlimited; 
Linda  Steiner,  wildlife  artist,  GAME 
NEWS  columnist  and  executive  direc- 
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Use  800  Numbers 

Use  the  agency’s  toll  free  (800) 
numbers  to  contact  a wildlife  con- 
servation officer.  In  the  Northwest 
Region  call  1-800-533-6764; 
Southwest  Region,  1-800-243- 
8519;  Northcentral,  1-800-422- 
7551;  Southcentral,  1-800-422- 
7554;  Northeast,  1-800-228-0789; 
and  Southeast,  1-800-228-0791. 
Phones  will  be  manned  around 
the  clock  during  the  major  hunt- 
ing seasons,  about  15  hours  a day 
at  other  times. 


tor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writ- 
ers Association;  and  Scott  Weidensaul, 
wildlife  artist,  author  and  lecturer. 

Other  finalists  in  the  competition 
were  Laura  Mark-Finberg  of  Pequea; 
Gerald  W.  Putt  of  Boiling  Springs;  Tay- 
lor Oughton,  Jamison;  Earl  C.  Martz, 
Vowinckel;  and  Robert  D.  Sopchick, 
York. 


Program  coordinator  Carl  Graybill, 
assistant  director  of  the  Commission’s 
bureau  of  information  and  education, 
pointed  out  this  is  the  first  time  the 
contest  was  limited  to  Pennsylvania  ar- 
tists. 

Revenues  from  the  sale  of  duck 
stamps  and  royalties  from  the  sale  of 
prints  are  used  to  purchase  and  develop 
prime  wetlands  in  the  commonwealth. 
Over  three  quarters  of  a million  dollars 
have  been  raised  since  the  program’s 
inception  in  1983,  and  more  than  3000 
acres  of  wetlands  have  been  purchased. 

Duck  stamps  sell  for  $5.50  each; 
numbered  plate  blocks  of  4 stamps  are 
$22;  numbered  full  sheets  of  10  stamps 
are  $55,  which  drop  to  $40  if  five  or 
more  are  purchased.  Stamps  are  avail- 
able from  Game  Commission  offices 
and  participating  hunting  and  furtaker 
license  issuing  agents.  The  fine  art 
prints  are  available  from  Sportsman 
Specialties  Company  of  Youngwood, 
publisher  of  the  prints,  and  from  wild- 
life art  galleries  statewide. 


State  Officer,  Any  Guns  or  Game? 

By  WCO  Bill  Bower 

As  many  GAME  NEWS  readers  know,  Bill 
Bower  has  that  special  talent  for  recogniz- 
ing the  essence  of  a situation  and  then 
being  able  to  put  it  down  in  writing.  He  con- 
sistently submits  good,  most  often  humor- 
ous, “Field  Notes,”  and  the  “Looking  Back- 
ward” column  he  contributed  in  1988 
started  the  popular  trend  officers  Jack 
Weaver  and  now  John  Wasserman  have 
kept  going.  Bill  didn’t  stop  writing  when  he 
concluded  his  GAME  NEWS  column, 
though.  He  stayed  glued  to  his  typewriter 
and,  as  a result,  has  produced  a full-length 
book.  State  Officer,  Any  Guns  or  Game? 
consists  of  39  episodes  gleaned  from  Bill’s 
20  years  as  a district  wildlife  conservation 
officer.  These  accounts  are  interesting,  for 
sure  — we’ve  learned  to  expect  that  from 
Bill  — but  in  their  entirety  they  also  provide 
keen  insights  into  what  it’s  truly  like  to  be  a 
wildlife  conservation  officer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which,  as  Bill  so  obviously  feels,  is  a 
way  of  life,  not  simply  a job.  Illustrations  by 
Sayre  High  School  art  teacher  Dana  Twigg 
accompany  each  story.  Order  from  Bill  at 
153  Redington  Ave.,  Troy,  PA  16947.  Price  is 
$12.60,  delivered. 
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1988  Game-Take  Survey 

By  Robert  C.  Boyd 

PGC  Biometrician 


AN  IMPORTANT  function  of  the 
.Game  Commission  is  to  monitor 
the  distribution  and  abundance  of  wild- 
life in  Pennsylvania.  It’s  virtually  impos- 
sible, of  course,  to  get  a complete  count 
of  any  free-ranging  species.  Therefore, 
surveys  are  conducted  to  estimate  wild- 
life population  levels.  One  such  survey 
is  the  game-take  survey,  an  annual  mail 
survey  of  resident  and  nonresident 
hunters,  which  we  use  to  estimate  small 
game  harvests,  hunting  pressure  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  hunters  hunting 
each  species,  and  hunter  success  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  animals  har- 
vested per  hunter.  In  general,  changes 
in  harvest  levels  and  particularly  hunter 
success,  are  indicative  of  changes  in 
game  population  levels. 

In  March  1989,  21,211  licensed 


hunters  (approximately  2 percent  of 
all  licensed  hunters)  were  randomly 
selected  and  mailed  a harvest  survey 
questionnaire.  After  two  follow-up  mail- 
ings, 14,720  hunters  (69  percent)  had 
responded.  A comparison  of  results 
between  the  1988  and  1987  surveys  is 
found  in  Table  1 and  Table  2. 

Increased  Harvests 

Statistics  for  most  species  remained 
largely  unchanged  from  the  previous 
year.  However,  increased  harvests  were 
estimated  for  rabbit,  grouse,  quail  and 
dove,  and  decreased  harvests  were  esti- 
mated for  fall  turkey,  geese,  ducks, 
snowshoe  hare  and  all  furbearers.  In 
1988  there  were  more  turkey  and  snow- 
shoe  hare  hunters,  but  fewer  raccoon 
hunters.  Hunter  success  increased  for 


Table  1.  Comparison  of  Harvests  and  Numbers  of  Hunters  Between 

1987  and  1988. 


Harvest  Number  of  Hunters 


Species 

1987 

1988 

% Change 

1987 

1988 

% Change 

Spring  Turkey 

14,674 

14,659 

-0.1 

206,039 

226,008 

9.7 

Fall  Turkey 

28,346 

22,515 

-20.6 

282,761 

300,055 

6.1 

Rabbits 

1,764,744 

1,930,737 

9.4 

516,281 

528,615 

2.4 

Grouse 

484,016 

523,271 

8.1 

374,741 

390,192 

4.1 

Squirrels 

2,364,596 

2,313,153 

-2.2 

472,250 

472,841 

0.1 

Pheasants 

410,396 

406,796 

-0.9 

430,086 

429,097 

-0.2 

Woodcock 

175,124 

165,590 

-5.4 

96,936 

93,110 

-3.9 

Quail 

17,849 

20,568 

15.2 

20,901 

21,641 

3.5 

Dove 

1,374,110 

1,520,322 

10.6 

137,402 

143,981 

4.8 

Geese 

68,541 

49,573 

-27.7 

50,804 

53,475 

5.3 

Ducks 

184,882 

131,399 

-28.9 

53,578 

51,525 

-3.8 

Snowshoe  Hare 

14,412 

8,488 

-41.1 

19,573 

21,873 

11.8 

Raccoon 

443,934 

247,743 

-44.2 

31,266 

26,421 

-15.5 

Muskrats 

346,558 

230,058 

-33.6 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

Red  Fox 

74,590 

52,778 

-29.2 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

Gray  Fox 

56,944 

23,102 

-59.4 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

Opossum 

217,552 

105,881 

-51.3 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

Skunk 

39,632 

16,371 

-58.7 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

Mink 

18,513 

12,914 

-30.2 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 
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Table  2.  Comparison  of  Average  Harvest  Per  Hunter 
Between  1987  and  1988. 


Species 

Average  Harvest  Per  Hunter 

1987 

1988 

% Change 

Spring  Turkey 

0.071 

0.065 

-8.9 

Fall  Turkey 

0.100 

0.075 

-25.1 

Rabbits 

3.418 

3.652 

6.9 

Grouse 

1.292 

1.341 

3.8 

Squirrels 

5.007 

4.892 

-2.3 

Pheasants 

0.954 

0.948 

-0.6 

Woodcock 

1.807 

1.778 

-1.6 

Quail 

0.854 

0.950 

11.3 

Dove 

10.001 

10.559 

5.6 

Geese 

1.349 

0.927 

-31.3 

Ducks 

3.451 

2.550 

-26.1 

Snowshoe  Hare 

0.736 

0.388 

-47.3 

Raccoon 

14.199 

9.377 

-34.0 

Muskrats 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

Red  Fox 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

Gray  Fox 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

Opossum 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

Skunk 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

Mink 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

No  Est. 

rabbit,  quail  and  dove  hunters,  which 
is  thought  to  be  a reflection  of  higher 
population  levels.  Hunter  success  de- 
creased for  turkeys  (particularly  fall), 
waterfowl,  snowshoe  hare  and  raccoon, 
probably  due  to  lower  population  levels 
(all  species),  more  restrictive  hunting 
regulations  (fall  turkey  and  waterfowl), 
and  lower  fur  prices  (raccoon). 

At  about  the  time  this  issue  of  GAME 


NEWS  is  published,  a new  sample  of 
hunter’s  names  will  be  drawn  for  the 
1989  game-take  survey.  If  you  receive 
the  questionnaire,  please  take  the  time 
(about  15  minutes)  to  complete  and  re- 
turn it.  Information  on  the  species  you 
hunted,  the  counties  you  hunted  in, 
and  your  success  are  important  for  the 
continued  management  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s wildlife  resources. 


Pennsylvania  Power  & Light  was  recently 
presented  with  a 1989  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife” 
print  in  recognition  of  the  many  educational 
and  recreational  programs  they  offer  at 
their  Montour  Preserve.  Accepting  the 
award  from  Northeast  Region  Supervisor 
Barry  Warner  are  PP&L’s  Director  of  Market- 
ing and  Economic  Development,  Hank 
Courtright,  center,  and  Montour  Preserve 
Superintendent,  Kevin  Drewencki. 
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From  the  Inside  Looking  Out 


TODAY  IS  THE  first  day  of  deer  sea- 
son, and  the  weatherman  lied.  High 
50s  he  said,  nearing  60  degrees,  he 
added,  but  he  didn’t  mean  it.  However, 
here  in  the  kitchen  I’ve  got  the  window 
open,  letting  some  of  that  “low  40s”  air 
in,  to  get  rid  of  the  80s  generated  by  the 
stove.  Today  I’m  not  hunting,  I’m  camp 
cook. 

Camp  cook  is  not  a situation  I relish, 
no  pun  intended.  But  it’s  my  lot  this 
year,  and  I’m  surprised  to  find  myself 
enjoying  it.  I’m  here  stirring  the  stew 
pot,  partly  by  default  and  partly  by 
choice.  I took  a doe  in  bow  season, 
which  left  me  tagless  for  opening  day  of 
buck.  I could  have  gone  along  for  the 
walk,  carried  the  camera  and  binocu- 
lars, or  taken  advantage  of  the  “Deer 
Lonely  Ladies  Day”  sales  the  local 
stores  have  been  advertising.  Instead,  I 
decided  to  stay  snug  and  homebound, 
and  make  camp  cook  an  experience  to 
savor. 

We’re  host  to  a group  of  “sports”  this 
year,  at  least  that’s  what  my  husband, 
the  self-styled  “deer  guide,”  has  chosen 
to  call  the  bunch  he  invited  for  opening 
day.  Actually,  it’s  a family  and  friends 
gathering,  dad  and  brother,  and  Jim 
and  Jim  Jr.  In  case  the  “guide”  doesn’t 
produce,  which  all  agree  is  likely,  I’ve 
promised  the  gang  the  camp  cook  will, 
with  a meal  of  venison  stew  and  biscuits 
and  cake  for  dessert. 

Looking  out  at  the  blustery  weather, 
I imagine  what  my  hunters  will  feel  in 
coming  back  to  the  warm  house,  with 
the  fireplace  already  lit  and  the  aroma 
of  meat  and  vegetables.  I’ve  been  the 
hunter  coming  in  from  the  cold  too 
many  times  not  to  know  what  a heaven 
it  will  be.  And  I’ve  had  to  start  dinner 
myself  after  a long  day  in  the  field,  so  I 
know  how  much  they’ll  appreciate  one 
all  ready  prepared  for  them. 

I have  another  purpose  in  staying 
home  today.  We  have  two  deer  hanging 
in  the  shed,  ready  to  be  cut  up,  the 
result  of  good  luck  in  New  York’s  fire- 


arm season.  Somewhere  along  the  line, 
probably  because  I had  trouble  finding 
a butcher  to  process  early  bow  kills,  I 
got  into  the  habit  of  doing  my  own. 
Now  I prefer  it,  in  the  way  I prefer  to 
can  and  freeze  my  own  vegetables.  I 
also  like  to  see  the  cycle  through  to 
completion  — hunting,  butchering, 
cooking,  eating,  the  full  story  of  the 
pursuit  of  wild  game.  Today  I’ll  be 
doing  three  of  the  four. 

I work  on  turning  a hind  quarter  into 
chip  steaks.  I debone  it  and  place  the 
meat  in  the  freezer.  When  there  are  ice 
crystals  through  it,  I take  it  out  and 
slice  it  thin.  These  will  make  good 
cheese  steak  hoagies.  Earlier  I cut  the 
back  straps  from  the  carcasses  and 
made  butterfly  fillets.  A butcher  friend 
showed  me  how  to  cut  pieces  from  the 
backstrap  double  width,  then  cut  each 
partly  through  and  open  them  up  into 
small  steaks.  That  eliminates  the  saw- 
ing for  chops. 

Reassuring  Talent 

I like  being  able  to  look  at  the 
skinned  carcass  of  the  game  I shot  and 
knowing  I can  make  the  cuts  of  meat  I 
want.  It’s  a skill  I find  reassuring.  I 
think  about  the  people  I know  who 
only  see  steaks  wrapped  in  plastic  on 
supermarket  trays.  They  forget  — or 
would  like  to  forget  — there’s  an  animal 
involved  in  the  meal.  I can’t  help  think- 
ing they’ve  lost  some  part  of  life. 

I’m  butchering  today  because  I want 
to  get  the  meat  hooks  open  for  the 
bucks  to  come.  At  least  that’s  what  the 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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optimists  told  me  last  night.  From  what 
the  “guide”  told  them  of  local  buck 
sightings,  they’re  each  expecting  to 
hang  one.  I’ll  have  the  hooks  open  for 
two,  more  in  moral  support  than  cer- 
tainty. But  their  excitement  and  confi- 
dence is  catching. 

All  are  veteran  hunters,  so  there  were 
no  first  day  jitters.  At  least  they  didn’t 
think  they  had  them.  As  the  camp  cook, 
the  impartial  observer,  I noticed  there 
was  a lot  of  fussing  last  night.  Just  be- 
fore they  went  to  bed,  there  was  a final 
checking  of  provisions,  a fluster  of 
sandwich  making,  last  minute  revisions 
in  the  next  day’s  apparel. 

I listened  to  the  conversation,  as 
camp  cooks  do,  and  found  it  as  full  of 
the  deer  that  startled  and  got  away,  as 
the  ones  whose  venison  dinners  are 
memory.  The  talk  was  of  people  as  well, 


I CAN’T  HELP  peeking  every  time  a vehicle 
goes  up  the  road.  I want  to  see  familiar 
smiles  and  have  to  hurry  for  my  coat.  I don’t 
care  if  it’s  a forkhorn  or  a foot-wide  spread, 
as  long  as  it’s  one  of  “ours.” 

old  timers  long  gone  that  my  father-in- 
law  hunted  with  in  his  youth,  whose  kid 
would  be  hunting  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  and  what  funny  things  happened 
to  whom  last  season.  Anyone  who 
thinks  hunters  sit  around  and  brag 
about  their  own  prowess  has  never 
been  in  a deer  camp.  That’s  one  subject 
that  never  came  up. 

I did  claim  one  compensation  as 
camp  cook.  I slept  late.  The  “sports” 
made  their  own  breakfast  and  left  me 
coffee,  sausage,  and  the  dishes,  by 
agreement.  I’ll  make  supper,  and  they’ll 
do  those  dishes,  which  I figure  is  a fair 
arrangement.  Though  I know  they’re 
not  likely  to  come  back  during  the  day, 
I can’t  help  peeking  every  time  a vehi- 
cle goes  up  the  road.  I want  to  see  fa- 
miliar smiles  and  have  to  hurry  for  my 
coat.  I don’t  care  if  it’s  a forkhorn  or  a 
foot-wide  spread,  as  long  as  it’s  one  of 
“ours.”  But  it’s  late  afternoon,  and  with 
the  wind  picking  up.  I’m  afraid  the  bis- 
cuits I’m  mixing  and  the  stew  that  is 
bubbling  nicely  will  be  their  only  re- 
ward for  the  day. 

I wonder  in  how  many  homes  across 
Pennsylvania  this  scene  is  being  re- 
peated, through  how  many  years  does 
this  tradition  echo.  Someone’s  wife  or 
mother  doing  the  good  deed,  making 
the  house  warm,  filling  it  with  supper 
aromas  for  the  hunters  she  expects 
home  from  the  hill.  She  may  not  be  out 
in  the  deer  woods  with  them,  but  she  is 
with  them,  in  her  thoughts  and  actions, 
making  for  them  one  of  the  nicest  parts 
of  the  hunt. 


Use  of  Trophy  Photographs 

Following  every  hunting  season,  particularly  those  for  deer,  bear  and  tur- 
key, we  receive  many  photos  from  readers,  showing  themselves  with  their 
trophies.  We  always  enjoy  seeing  these,  and  each  year  we  publish  as  many  as 
we  can.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge  their  receipt  nor  can  we  publish 
them  all,  as  we  simply  do  not  have  the  time  nor  the  space  to  do  so. 
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Dear  Mr.  Owl 


THERE’S  AN  OLD  saw  teachers  use  to 
encourage  students  to  ask  questions: 
“Don’t  be  afraid  to  ask!  If  you’re  curious 
about  something,  chances  are  someone 
else  is  wondering  about  the  same  thing.” 
Good  questions  are  powerful  teaching 
and  learning  tools  because  they  focus  at- 
tention on  topics  that  are  already  churn- 
ing in  someone’s  mind.  They  indicate  the 
person  asking  the  question  is  interested 
and  ready  to  deal  with  that  information 
or  concept.  A curious,  receptive  mind  is  a 
wonderful  thing. 

Magazine  readers  also  have  many 
questions  but  few  opportunities  to  ask 
them.  Read  any  feature  or  column  in  this 
issue  of  GAME  NEWS  and  you’ll  probably 
end  up  with  a question  or  two.  But  who  do 
you  ask?  Well,  in  this  case,  if  you  have  a 
question  about  wildlife  or  the  outdoors  in 
general,  you  can  write  to  “Dear  Mr.  Owl.” 
Here  are  some  examples. 

Dear  Mr.  Owl, 

How  can  I attract  hummingbirds  to  my 
yard?  Tim  Rosen,  Pittsburgh. 

Dear  Tim, 

Ruby-throated  hummingbirds  are  nec- 
tar feeders,  and  they  have  a decided  pref- 
erence for  red  tubular  flowers.  They  eat 
up  to  half  their  body  weight  in  food,  and 
up  to  eight  times  their  weight  in  water, 
each  day!  So  appeal  to  their  stomachs. 

You  can  provide  hummingbirds  with  a 
convenient  meal  using  a commercial 
feeder  and  the  artificial  nectar  mix  sold 
with  them.  You  also  may  use  “home- 
made” nectar  consisting  of  no  less  than 
four  parts  boiled  water  and  one  part  cane 


sugar.  Some  birders  use  honey  instead  of 
sugar,  but  others  contend  honey  spoils 
faster  and  requires  more  frequent  feeder 
cleanings.  When  the  solution  turns 
cloudy  and  a black  mold  begins  to  form, 
it’s  time  to  empty,  wash,  dry  and  refill  the 
feeder.  Red  food  coloring  may  look  nice 
but  it  really  isn’t  necessary  because  most 
feeders  have  red  plastic  parts  that  will 
lure  hummers. 

An  even  better  approach  to  attracting 
hummingbirds  and  other  wildlife  is  to 
plant  flowers,  shrubs  and  vines  that  ani- 
mals prefer.  Hummingbirds  are  attracted 
to  petunias,  impatiens,  salvia,  colum- 
bines, and  delphiniums.  Try  to  choose  a 
variety  of  plants  that  will  provide  blooms 
from  early  through  late  summer.  Among 
vines  and  shrubs,  scarlet  trumpet  vine  is 
a leading  food  plant,  but  it  can  spread  if 
not  controlled. 

How  about  winter  feeding  for  hum- 
mingbirds? Forget  it.  These  little  feath- 
ered motors  spend  their  winter  far  to  the 
south  of  us. 

Dear  Mr.  Owl, 

What  are  dental  formulas  and  how  are 
they  used?  Ann  Potter,  Reading. 

Dental  formulas  represent  the  number 
and  pattern  of  teeth  in  mammals.  This 
pattern  is  one  of  several  descriptive  char- 
acteristics used  to  distinguish  one 
species  from  another.  Similarities  in 
structure,  such  as  dentition,  are  evidence 
of  relationships  between  animals  and  are 
useful  in  identifying  an  animal  from  its 
skull  alone. 

The  formula  is  usually  the  number  of 
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each  kind  of  teeth  in  the  upper  and  lower 
jaws  on  one  side  of  the  skull.  Right  sides 
are  identical  to  left  sides,  but  upper  jaws 
often  have  different  tooth  patterns  than 
lower  jaws.  Therefore,  dental  formulas  in- 
dicate the  number  of  incisors,  canines, 
premolars  and  molars  in  upper  and  lower 
jaws  on  one  side.  Double  the  total  for  the 
side  and  you’ll  have  the  total  number  of 
teeth  in  that  animal’s  mouth. 

For  example,  adult  humans  have  a total 
of  32  permanent  teeth.  Our  dental  for- 
mula looks  like  this: 

2/2  1 /I  2/2  3/3  = 1 6/1 6 = 32  total 

These  look  like  fractions,  but  the  for- 
mula shows  that  on  each  side  of  our 
mouth  we  have  2 upper  and  lower  inci- 
sors, 1 upper  and  lower  canine,  2 upper 
and  lower  premolars,  and  3 upper  and 
lower  molars.  There  are  16  upper  teeth 
and  16  lower  teeth  for  a total  of  32. 

In  the  dental  formulas  below,  look  for 
differences  in  the  number  of  uppers  and 
lowers  and  the  absence  of  certain  teeth 
in  both  the  white-tailed  deer  and  mouse. 


shrew  3/1  1/1  3/1  3/3  = 

20/12  = 32 


deer  mouse  1/1  0/0  0/0  3/3  = 8/8  = 16 

white-tailed  0/3  0/1  3/3  3/3  = 
deer  12/20  = 32 


opossum  5/4  1/1  3/3  4/4  = 
26/24  = 50 


Dear  Mr.  Owl, 

What  kind  of  film  do  you  recommend  for 
wildlife  photography?  Charles  Anthony 
Harrisburg. 

Dear  Charles, 

Recommending  photographic  film  is  a 
dangerous  business.  There’s  just  no  way 
to  avoid  an  argument  with  devotees  of  an- 
other brand  no  matter  how  tactful  you  try 
to  be.  So,  before  I tell  you  my  own  prefer- 
ences, let  me  tell  a short  story  that  makes 
a very  important  point. 

About  15  years  ago  I began  photo- 


graphing weddings  for  a large  studio,  and 
I was  trained  by  a 20-year  professional 
who  once  owned  a commercial  photog- 
raphy business.  As  I picked  his  brains, 
I asked  his  thoughts  of  various  films  — 
brands  and  types  within  brands.  He  said 
he  didn’t  know  anything  about  most  films 
because  he  had  used  only  three  types  of 
films  in  those  two  decades  and  was  still 
learning  the  subtle  characteristics  of 
those  dependable  few.  Why  experiment? 

As  I became  more  experienced  with 
photography,  I began  to  understand  what 
he  meant  because  I learned  to  anticipate 
how  my  film  would  react  to  existing  light 
levels  and  patterns.  Just  as  long  experi- 
ence driving  the  same  car  yields  a famil- 
iar feel  for  the  way  the  car  reacts  in  cer- 
tain situations,  familiarity  with  any  kind 
of  film  will  produce  better  photographs. 
Point:  The  kind  of  film  is  not  as  important 
as  the  photographer’s  understanding  of 
the  film’s  characteristics. 

My  choices?  For  slides,  the  bulk  of 
what  I shoot,  I use  Kodachrome  64.  It 
took  years  to  break  my  dependence  on 
Kodachrome  25,  but  I recently  tried  the 
new  Kodachrome  200  and  was  impressed 
with  the  results. 

For  black  and  whites,  I use  Kodak’s 
Tri-X  just  because  that’s  what  I started 
with  and  I don’t  want  to  change.  Who 
knows  what  other  changes  I’d  have  to 
make  in  the  darkroom?! 

For  prints,  I buy  Kodacolor  100  or  200 
for  family  snapshots  and  Vericolor  II  for 
those  occasions  when  someone  is  paying 
me  to  take  their  pictures. 

When  it  comes  to  films,  I am  admittedly 
traditional,  boring,  non-experimental  and 
a faithful  follower  of  the  bright  yellow  box. 
I know  many  of  you  will  write  to  tell  me 
what  I’m  missing! 


Do  you  have  a question  for  Mr.  Owl?  If 
you’re  curious  about  Pennsylvania  wildlife, 
you  probably  do.  Send  it  to  Dear  Mr.  Owl, 
Pa.  Game  News,  PGC,  2001  Elmerton 
Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

An  act  has  no  ethical  quality  whatever  unless  it  be  chosen  out  of  several  all  equally 
possible. 

— William  James 
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Ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  man; 
not  that  all  men  know  the  law,  but  be- 
cause 'tis  an  excuse  every  man  will  plead, 
and  no  man  can  tell  how  to  confute  him. 

—John  Sheldon 
Table  Talk  "Law” 

MARCH  BRINGS  an  end  to  the  winter 
deep  freeze;  it’s  a time  when  the 
land  begins  to  thaw.  The  weather  can 
vary  from  extreme  cold  one  day  to  balmy 
warmth  the  next.  As  the  frost  line  begins 
to  dissipate,  falling  rocks  become  a com- 
mon occurrence  along  roadways  here.  As 
a public  courtesy,  I stop  and  remove  them 
whenever  possible.  Otherwise,  I contact 
Penn  Dot  to  bring  in  the  equipment  nec- 
essary to  clear  the  highway. 

Route  120  begins  near  Lock  Haven, 
runs  through  Clinton  and  Cameron  Coun- 
ties, and  ends  at  Ridgway  in  Elk  County. 
This  particular  highway  is  the  most  heav- 
ily traveled  road  in  my  district.  It  runs 
through  steep  narrow  valleys  paralleling 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  its  tributary,  Sinnemahoning 
Creek.  The  area  of  land  Route  120  trans- 
verses  from  Lock  Haven  to  Emporium 
was  known  as  the  Bucktail  Trail  in  the 
1860s,  after  a famous  Civil  War  regiment 
from  here  called  the  Bucktail  Rangers. 
Prior  to  that  it  was  called  the  Sinnema- 
honing Trail,  and  was  used  by  the  Indians 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  eastern  con- 
tinental divide  between  the  Susquehanna 
and  Allegheny  Rivers.  This  75-mile  length 
of  highway  and  the  adjacent  land  from 
mountain  rim  to  mountain  rim  across  the 
valley,  is  known  as  Bucktail  state  park. 
The  valley  is  mostly  forest  land,  with  Re- 
novo  being  the  largest  town  between 
Lock  Haven  and  Emporium.  When  the 
road  was  built  some  60  years  ago,  moun- 
tain walls  in  the  narrower  passages  of  the 
river  valley  had  to  be  blasted  away  to 
clear  the  right  of  way.  As  a result,  sheer 
rock  walls  meet  the  very  edge  of  the  high- 
way. Locally  they  are  referred  to  as  “cuts.” 
Many  of  them  have  been  named,  such  as 
the  Ritchie  Cut  and  the  Ice  Mine  Cut.  It  is 
these  cuts  that  give  Route  120  its  reputa- 
tion as  a dangerous  highway. 

Late  one  night  many  years  ago  I came 
upon  a rock  slide  at  the  Ice  Mine  Cut  that 
had  completely  cut  off  Route  #120.  The 
boulders  were  piled  six  feet  high  in  the 
center  of  the  highway,  and  there  were 
rocks  from  the  mountain  wall  to  the  oppo- 
site berm  of  the  road.  Fortunately  for  me, 
the  rocks  were  not  piled  up  as  high  on  the 


By  John  Wasserman 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Clinton  County 

berm;  a detour  would  have  meant  travel- 
ing 25  extra  miles.  I decided  to  try  to  clear 
off  an  area  wide  enough  to  get  my  vehicle 
around  the  edge  of  the  slide.  The  arduous 
task  of  lifting  the  rocks  and  dropping 
them  over  the  guide  rail  at  the  edge  of  the 
berm  soon  had  me  wishing  someone  else 
would  happen  upon  the  scene. 

It  was  very  late  at  night,  so  it  would  be 
quite  a while  before  the  highway  depart- 
ment would  be  able  to  get  any  heavy 
equipment  to  the  area.  It  wasn’t  very  long 
before  I heard  a vehicle  approaching  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  slide.  I dropped 
the  rock  I was  holding  and  picked  up  my 
flashlight.  Suddenly  I could  see  the  vehi- 
cle’s headlights  as  it  broke  over  a rise  in 
the  roadway  several  hundred  yards  away. 
The  driver  didn’t  see  the  rock  slide.  It  was 
right  there  in  front  of  him,  a huge  rock 
wall,  and  he  didn’t  see  it!  I frantically 
waved  my  flashlight  in  a futile  attempt  to 
warn  him,  but  the  vehicle  continued  to 
race  toward  the  massive  stone  wall.  At 
the  last  moment  I raced  for  cover  behind 
my  vehicle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
slide. 

The  driver  never  got  a chance  to  apply 
his  brakes.  He  struck  the  stone  barrier  at 
a speed  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  miles 
per  hour.  I anxiously  ran  up  to  the  rock 
slide,  fully  expecting  the  worst  imagin- 
able. I couldn’t  believe  it;  the  car  was  rest- 
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ing  upon  the  peak  of  the  rock  pile,  its 
wheels  at  eye  level.  I hollered  up  to  the 
occupants  and  prayed  for  a response  that 
they  were  okay.  The  driver’s  door  slowly 
opened  and  the  bewildered  occupant 
looked  down  at  me  with  an  expression  of 
shock.  “What  did  I hit?”  he  groaned.  Mi- 
raculously, none  of  the  four  occupants 


were  seriously  injured,  and  I subse- 
quently managed  to  clear  off  the  berm.  It 
took  the  better  part  of  the  following  day 
for  Penn  Dot  to  remove  the  balance  of  the 
rocks  and  get  the  highway  completely 
safe  for  motorists. 

March  often  finds  me  contending  with 
trials  concerning  violations  that  occurred 


Fun  Games 

“ISNT  THAT  INCREDIBLE?” 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Are  the  following  statements  really  true?  Read  them  carefully  and  place  a big 
* by  those  you  think  are  incorrect.  Good  luck! 

1.  A newborn  beaver  already  has  fur  and  teeth. 

2.  Young  rabbits  are  able  to  be  totally  on  their  own  when  only  16  days 

old. 

3.  Bobwhite  quail  can  fly  at  two  weeks  of  age. 

4.  Newborn  opossums  are  only  one-half  inch  long. 

5.  Woodpeckers  predigest  food  for  their  brood. 

6.  The  killdeer,  a common  farmland  bird,  lays  her  eggs  on  dirt  or 

gravel. 

7.  Porcupines  are  born  with  quills. 

8.  Striped  skunks  are  born  hairless,  hut  they  already  have  a striped 

pattern  on  their  hacks. 

9.  Wood  ducks  hatch  in  a tree  cavity,  and  they  must  jump  to  the 

ground  to  leave  the  nest. 

10.  Bear  cubs  weigh  less  than  a pound  at  birth. 

11.  Only  a single  young  is  born  to  the  little  brown  bat. 

12.  A fawn  has  about  300  spots. 

13.  A female  rabbit  actually  plucks  fur  from  her  chest  and  belly  to  line 

her  nest. 

14.  Eagles  are  four  or  five  years  old  before  they  breed. 

answers  on  page  64 
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during  the  prior  hunting  seasons.  Most 
Game  Code  violations  are  classed  as 
summary  offenses,  and  are  heard  before 
local  district  justices.  Although  summary 
offenses  are  less  serious  than  misde- 
meanors and  felonies,  violations  of  the 
Game  and  Wildlife  Code  can  sometimes 
be  very  difficult  to  prove  in  the  courtroom. 
In  such  instances,  the  wildlife  conserva- 
tion officer  is  the  prosecutor  and,  there- 
fore, must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  appel- 
late court  decisions  that  affect  law  en- 
forcement practices  in  the  common- 
wealth. In  many  of  these  trials  the 
defendant  will  have  an  attorney  represent 
him.  A good  defense  attorney  gives  the 
defendant  a tremendous  edge  in  the 
courtroom,  so  the  wildlife  conservation 
officer  has  to  be  well  trained  to  be  able  to 
win  a battle  of  wits  with  a sharp  attorney. 

Sometimes  overwhelming  evidence  is 
not  enough  for  a conviction  if  a defense 
attorney  can  bring  up  a technical  point  of 
law  and  allege  that  a procedural  error  had 
been  made.  At  a summary  trial,  guilt 
must  be  proven  beyond  a reasonable 
doubt.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
such  guilt  must  be  established  beyond  all 
doubt,  or  to  a mathematical  certainty.  It 
isn’t  necessary  for  a wildlife  conservation 
officer  to  point  out  the  impossibility  of  in- 
nocence on  the  part  of  the  defendant  in 
order  to  prevail.  Many  Game  and  Wildlife 
Code  violations  are  won  in  the  courtroom 
on  circumstantial  evidence  alone.  I re- 
member one  such  case  where  I was  able 
to  prove  that  the  defendant  had  killed 
three  deer  during  the  same  hunting 
license  year,  even  though  I could  only 
produce  the  carcass  of  one  deer  as  evi- 
dence. 

It  was  the  1978  antlerless  deer  season, 
and  as  most  readers  are  aware,  a hunter 
was  permitted  only  one  deer  per  year 
then.  I was  on  a remote  mountain  top 
along  Pete’s  Run  Road,  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sproul  State  Forest  District. 
This  is  the  largest  state  forest  tract  in  the 
commonwealth,  containing  more  than 
276,000  acres  of  woodland.  The  season 
was  about  to  end;  it  was  almost  sunset  on 
December  16,  the  second  and  final  day  of 
“doe” season. 

Otis  Warlock  was  having  a great  day,  a 
great  season  for  that  matter.  However,  all 
great  things  must  come  to  an  end,  as  Otis 
was  about  to  discover.  When  I came  upon 
Otis,  he  was  on  his  way  home  with  a nice 
doe  in  the  bed  of  his  pickup.  The  deer 


was  tagged  with  the  required  portion  of 
his  license  detached  and  affixed  to  its 
ear.  Otis  had  pulled  over  to  let  me  get  by, 
so  I had  an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  my 
vehicle  and  take  a look  at  his  deer.  I no- 
ticed a lot  of  blood  on  the  tag.  When  I see 
a blood  soaked  deer  tag  I immediately 
take  a closer  look.  Sometimes,  when  an 
unscrupulous  hunter  uses  his  tag  more 
than  one  time,  he  will  smear  it  with  blood 
to  obscure  the  original  information  he  had 
written  on  it.  I removed  the  tag  and  care- 
fully examined  it. 

During  the  1970s,  hunting  licenses  and 
deer  tags  were  nothing  more  than  a 
heavy  gauge  paper,  and  could  easily  be 
altered.  On  the  lower  right  portion  of  the 
tag  there  was  a section  where  the  hunter 
had  to  fill  in  the  number  of  points  on  an 
antlered  deer.  Just  beside  that  section 
there  was  a block  marked  “male”  and  a 
block  marked  “female,”  and  the  success- 
ful hunter  was  to  check  off  the  appropri- 
ate block.  Normally  a hunter  would  leave 
the  “antler”  portion  blank,  or  write  in  a 
zero,  when  filling  out  the  tag  for  an  antler- 
less deer.  However,  in  this  instance,  a 
number  “1”  appeared  to  have  been  filled 
in  for  the  right  antler,  and  also  in  the 
space  for  the  left  antler,  and  with  a num- 
ber “2”  filled  in  for  the  total  points.  The 
block  marked  “male”  had  been  faintly 
filled  in  with  a check  mark,  while  the 
block  marked  “female”  was  empty. 

I told  Otis  that  I was  certain  he  had 
used  the  tag  previously  on  a buck,  ex- 
plained his  right  to  a hearing,  and  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  confess  and  pay 
the  penalty  by  way  of  a field  acknowledg- 
ment of  guilt.  Otis  claimed  that  he  was 
innocent  and  that  I didn’t  know  what  I was 
talking  about.  He  then  went  on  to  tell  me 
that  he  knew  an  attorney  from  Philadel- 
phia who  would  make  a fool  out  of  me  in 
front  of  a judge.  I readily  accepted  his  in- 
vitation to  meet  in  the  courtroom.  I told 
him  that  he  would  be  hearing  from  me  as 
soon  as  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police 
Crime  Lab  finished  analyzing  his  deer 
tag.  My  mention  of  the  Crime  Lab  made 
Otis’s  defiant  expression  disappear  as 
though  I had  thrown  a switch.  I removed 
the  doe  from  his  pickup  truck  for  evi- 
dence and  sent  him  home  empty-handed. 

About  five  weeks  later  I received  the 
report  from  the  crime  lab.  Trooper 
Lawrence  Herb,  a documents  examiner 
for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police,  had 
done  an  excellent  job  of  deciphering  the 
blood-stained  deer  tag.  He  used  infrared, 
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ultraviolet  and  microscopic  examinations, 
and  among  various  other  techniques,  in- 
frared photography  to  discern  what  had 
been  written.  He  was  able  to  determine 
that  the  “right  antler”  section  actually  had 
had  two  entries  filled  in,  a numeral  3 and 
a numeral  1 written  over  it.  The  “left  ant- 
ler” section  also  had  two  entries,  a nu- 
meral 2 and  a numeral  1 written  over  it. 
The  “total”  as  well  had  two  entries;  a nu- 
meral 5,  and  a numeral  2 written  over  it. 
The  tag  clearly  had  been  used  for  a 
5-point  buck  and  a spike  before  being 
placed  on  the  doe. 

The  following  day  I filed  citations 
against  Otis  for  killing  two  deer  over  the 
limit,  and  for  transporting  a doe  without 
having  properly  tagged  it  as  required  by 
law.  Otis  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  a sum- 
mary trial  was  scheduled  for  mid-March 
before  District  Justice  Kevin  R.  Dwyer  in 
Renovo.  When  his  day  in  court  finally  ar- 
rived, Otis  — as  promised— was  accom- 
panied by  an  attorney  and  seemed  confi- 
dent of  being  found  not  guilty.  When 
Trooper  Herb  began  to  testify  for  the  com- 
monwealth, however,  I could  tell  that  Otis 
was  starting  to  worry.  When  an  infrared 
photograph  of  his  tag  (enlarged  to  eight 
times  its  original  size)  was  introduced  as 
evidence,  Otis  began  checking  to  see  if 
his  shoes  were  tied.  He  was  subse- 
quently found  guilty  of  all  the  charges  I 
had  filed  against  him.  The  defense  attor- 
ney was  very  impressed  with  our  evi- 
dence. In  fact,  Otis  sure  looked  foolish 
when  his  attorney  asked  for  a copy  of  one 
of  the  infrared  photographs  to  show  to  his 
attorney  friends  as  a conversation  piece. 

Otis  came  from  a family  known  for  vio- 
lating the  Game  Law.  It  was  three  years 
later  that  other  members  of  the  Warlock 
family  were  apprehended  in  a premedi- 
tated act  of  unlawful  hunting.  There  was  a 
turkey  blind  in  the  vicinity  of  where  I had 
apprehended  Otis.  It  had  been  built  with 
tree  limbs  and  logs  in  an  open  area  of 
large  timber.  I first  learned  of  its  presence 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  1978  turkey 
season.  During  the  1979  turkey  season  I 
made  several  trips  to  the  blind,  but  it 
always  seemed  that  I was  a day  late. 
Fresh  candy  wrappers  and  cigarette 
butts  were  all  that  I would  find  for  my  trou- 
ble. The  ground  surrounding  the  blind 
was  heavily  baited  with  wheat  and 
shelled  corn.  A flock  of  turkeys  was  habit- 
uated to  working  the  bait,  and  I can  re- 


member scattering  the  birds  on  numer- 
ous occasions  while  walking  in  on  it.  The 

1980  turkey  season  came  and  went  with 
the  same  results,  and  I wondered  if  I was 
ever  going  to  catch  the  guilty  party.  The 

1981  turkey  season  ended  with  me  once 
again  being  unsuccessful.  The  blind  had 
become  a real  thorn  in  my  side;  I couldn’t 
believe  three  seasons  could  pass  with  no 
results. 

It  was  the  Friday  before  buck  season, 
some  six  days  after  the  close  of  turkey 
season,  that  I decided  to  check  the  blind 
one  last  time.  I had  never  walked  in  on  it 
during  the  closed  season,  but  I thought  it 
was  worth  a try.  It  was  early  in  the  after- 
noon when  I entered  the  woods  near  the 
blind.  I had  noticed  an  automobile  about 
a quarter  mile  up  the  road,  but  dismissed 
it  as  belonging  to  a squirrel  hunter.  As  I 
approached  the  blind  I could  sense  that 
something  was  different.  At  first  I wasn’t 
sure  what  it  was,  but  something  looked 
out  of  place.  When  I got  closer,  it  ap- 
peared that  two  sticks  were  poking  out  of 
the  blind.  That  was  it.  That’s  what  was 
different.  I continued  toward  the  blind  at  a 
faster  pace.  When  I got  out  in  the  open  I 
began  to  run.  As  everything  came  into 
sharp  focus  the  two  “sticks”  transformed 
into  two  shotgun  barrels.  When  I reached 
the  blind  my  heart  was  racing.  I didn’t 
know  what  to  expect  from  the  two  people 
I was  about  to  confront  alone  in  a remote 
section  of  forest.  I peered  inside  the  blind 
and  saw  Cappy  and  Roscoe  Warlock. 

They  were  sound  asleep!  I cautiously 
removed  the  two  shotguns  and  then  an- 
nounced my  presence.  Startled,  they  first 
claimed  they  were  hunting  squirrels  and 
were  unaware  that  the  area  had  been 
baited.  Since  squirrels  were  still  in  sea- 
son, and  the  bait  wasn’t  readily  visible 
due  to  the  ground  cover,  they  thought 
they  had  me;  and  they  almost  did  — until  I 
went  through  Cappy’s  hunting  vest  pock- 
ets and  found  a handful  of  wheat  and 
corn.  After  being  caught  in  an  obvious  lie, 
Cappy  and  Roscoe  decided  to  fess  up  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  hunting  for  tur- 
keys. Both  men  were  guilty  of  hunting  tur- 
keys from  a blind,  hunting  over  bait,  and 
hunting  turkeys  in  closed  season.  Be- 
sides all  of  that,  Roscoe  had  already 
killed  his  limit  of  one  bird  earlier  in  the  fall 
and  was  trying  for  a second  bird.  The 
pendulum  was  finally  swinging  the  other 
way  for  the  Warlock  clan. 
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THE  INDIANS,  most  notably  certain 
tribes  in  Maine  and  Canada,  made 
canoes  out  of  birch  bark,  planked  with 
cedar,  lashed  together  with  spruce 
roots,  and  waterproofed  with  pitch; 
these  craft  made  them  masters  of  their 
sylvan  water-laced  domains.  Nine- 
teenth-century New  Englanders, 
equipped  with  woodworking  skills  and 
a lively  ingenuity,  translated  the  bark 
designs  into  practical,  mass-producible 
wood-and-canvas  canoes.  Today’s  canoe 
makers  use  a range  of  materials  — alu- 
minum and  plastics  — to  build  canoes 
that  are  lighter  and  stronger  (if  less  ele- 
gant) than  anything  the  Indians  and 
their  Yankee  followers  ever  created. 

I grew  up  thinking  all  canoes  were 
aluminum.  I banged  aluminum  canoes 
down  Pine  Creek  at  Boy  Scout  camp.  I 
sweltered  in  aluminum  canoes  (their 
skins  seemed  hot  enough  to  fry  eggs), 
fishing  on  sun-blasted  lakes.  On  frosty 
mornings  I chilled  my  posterior  on  cold 
aluminum  seats. 

Aluminum  replaced  wood-and-can- 
vas after  World  War  II,  when  the  Grum- 
man Company  retooled  from  airplanes 
to  canoes;  Grumman  dominated  the  in- 
dustry then,  and  is  still  selling  its  shiny, 
durable  craft  today.  Durable  is  perhaps 
an  understatement.  Some  might  drive 
an  aluminum  canoe  down  a rocky  river 
that  would  eat  a fiberglass  boat. 
(There’s  a limit,  of  course.  I am  told  that 
locals  living  along  the  whitewater 
Youghiogheny  in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 


vania decorate  their  front  yards  not 
with  ceramic  deer  and  lawn  balls,  but 
with  mangled  aluminum  canoe  frag- 
ments.) As  long  as  an  aluminum  canoe 
isn’t  literally  ripped  apart,  you  can  usu- 
ally stomp  it  back  into  an  approximate 
working  shape.  Maintenance  is  almost 
zero,  price  quite  reasonable  — $550  for 
a 17-footer.  Disadvantages  of  aluminum 
include  its  ugliness,  weight  (about  75 
pounds  for  a standard-gauge  17-footer), 
noisiness  (ducks  are  particularly  af- 
fronted by  the  sound  of  a shotgun  bar- 
rel clunking  against  an  aluminum  gun- 
wale), and  the  way  it  grabs  onto  rocks. 

Fiberglass  is  a popular  canoe  mate- 
rial. You  can  buy  an  excellent  fiberglass 
canoe  for  a thousand  dollars,  one  of 
lesser  quality  for  half  that  price.  The 
cheap  canoe  is  built  using  the  “chop- 
per-gun” method,  in  which  short 
lengths  of  glass  fibers  are  sprayed  into  a 
mold  along  with  resin,  a glue-like  plas- 
tic. The  resulting  hull  is  much  weaker 
than  one  laid  by  hand,  using  layered 
sheets  of  fiberglass  cloth  bonded  to- 
gether with  resin.  (You  can  see  the 
weave  of  the  cloth  on  the  itiside  of  a top 
quality  canoe.)  Chopper-gun  canoes,  as 
one  writer  puts  it,  “are  strictly  for  the 
millpond  and  will  not  stand  up  to  the 
rigors  of  river  canoeing.” 

Good  fiberglass  is  almost  as  heavy  as 
aluminum  — about  70  pounds  for  a 17- 
foot  canoe.  Its  big  advantage  is  . that  it 
can  be  molded  into  the  razor-sharp 
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edges  and  sweeping  curves  called  for 
by  sophisticated,  efficient  designs. 
Fiberglass  canoes  are  a lot  easier  on  the 
eye  than  aluminum.  Like  aluminum, 
fiberglass  is  almost  maintenance-free. 
Although  not  as  strong  as  aluminum,  it 
is  easier  to  repair.  A well-made  fiber- 
glass canoe  is  plenty  strong  enough  for 
negotiating  most  whitewater,  assuming 
you’re  a competent  paddler  who 
doesn’t  ram  every  rock. 

Springs  Back 

Perhaps  the  toughest  canoe  material 
is  ABS  (acrylonitrile  butadiene  sty- 
rene), also  called  Royalex.  A laminate  of 
vinyl,  ABS  substrate,  and  ABS  foam,  it 
can  be  battered  down  the  stoniest 
creeks,  wrapped  around  rocks,  even 
run  over  by  your  truck,  and  after  the 
torture  is  through  it  will  spring  back  to 
shape.  Smooth  and  flexible,  ABS  slinks 
past  and  over  rocks  that  would  latch 
onto  aluminum  or  fiberglass.  It  is  the 
quietest  of  canoe  husks. 

On  the  minus  side,  ABS  is  heavy 
(Mad  River’s  17-foot  Royalex  Explorer 
weighs  74  pounds),  and  over  the  years 
its  soft  outer  skin  will  scar  and  abrade. 
Bulky  as  well  as  flexible,  ABS  can’t  be 
formed  into  the  sweeping  lines  of  the 
most  efficient  designs,  so  ABS  canoes 
aren’t  as  easy  to  paddle  as  fiberglass. 
ABS  is  low  maintenance.  It  is  also  ex- 
pensive, around  $1000  for  a boat  in 


Question 


Is  it  legal  to  hunt  turkeys  from  a blind? 


Answer 

No.  Blinds,  as  well  as  live  decoys,  bait, 
dogs,  electronic  callers  and  drives  are 
unlawful  for  hunting  turkeys. 


the  17-foot  range.  It  is  the  choice  of 
paddlers  who  run  rough  water  regu- 
larly, especially  in  wilderness  areas 
where  repairing  a severely  damaged  ca- 
noe would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. 

A cheaper  alternative  to  ABS  is  poly- 
ethylene, marketed  as  RAM-X  by  the 
Coleman  Company;  $350  will  get  you  a 
17-footer  weighing  a hefty  79  pounds.  A 
friend  has  canoed  extensively  in  one. 
“Get  caught  on  rocks?  No  problem.  We 
just  scoot  our  butts  along  until  we 
scrape  off.”  This  same  canoe  blew  off  a 
truck  and  tumbled  end  over  end  down 
the  Alcan  Highway:  “No  problem.”  Poly- 
ethylene canoes  paddle  rather  like 
barges.  The  extremely  pliable  hull  can’t 
accept  sleek  lines,  and  requires  an  inte- 
rior aluminum  keel-and-strut  system  to 
keep  the  bottom  from  “oil  canning,”  or 
flexing  excessively. 

Today’s  ultimate  canoe  material  is  the 
stuff  used  for  bulletproof  vests:  Kevlar,  a 
Du  Pont  fiberglass  product.  Kevlar  can 
be  formed  like  fiberglass,  but  is  much 
stronger,  so  less  cloth  need  be  used.  A 
builder  can  create  a fine-lined  perform- 
ance boat  that  is  very  light  — We-no-nah 
Canoe’s  popular  18-foot  Sundowner 
weighs  an  incredible  40  pounds  in 
Kevlar  with  PVC-foam-core  stiffening. 
Over  long  portages,  or  for  frequent  solo 
lifting  off  and  onto  a car  rack,  Kevlar  is 
unbeatable.  Also  expensive:  over  $1000 
for  most  designs. 

So  how  do  you  sort  out  all  the  factors 
to  go  about  choosing  the  canoe  that’s 
right  for  you? 

The  cardinal  rule  is  to  paddle  as 
many  canoes  as  you  can.  In  the  spring, 
many  dealers  host  “demonstration 
days.”  Factory  representatives  show  up 
at  a local  lake  or  stretch  of  river,  towing 
a rack  of  a dozen  or  more  canoes  be- 
hind a van.  They  will  be  happy  to  let 
you  paddle  any  or  all  of  their  models. 

You'll  get  the  most  out  of  your  pad- 
dling if  you  have  done  some  homework. 
Pore  over  catalogs,  which  can  be  gotten 
through  the  mail  (buy  a copy  of  Canoe 
magazine  and  consult  the  ads)  or  at 
stores  that  sell  canoes.  It  pays  to  read  a 
book  or  two  on  the  subject.  And  talk  to 
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experienced  canoeists:  like  most  out- 
door enthusiasts,  they  will  be  happy  to 
expound  on  the  objects  of  their  passion. 
They  may  also  invite  you  along  on  a ca- 
noe trip,  where  you  can  really  get  the 
feel  of  a canoe  and  can  ask  lots  of  ques- 
tions. 

Three  top  companies  selling  in  the 
Northeast  are  Mad  River,  Old  Town, 
and  We-no-nah.  All  market  an  extensive 
line  of  good  canoes  in  fiberglass,  ABS 
and  Kevlar;  and  each  adheres  to  a dif- 
ferent design  philosophy,  based  on  the 
geography  — actually,  the  hydrology  — of 
the  region  where  it  is  located. 

Mad  River  Canoe  is  in  Vermont.  The 
swift,  twisting  rivers  of  New  England 
and  eastern  Canada  have  molded  its  de- 
signs. Most  Mad  River  canoes  combine 
slight  rocker  with  shallow-V  bottoms. 
They  are  good  whitewater  boats.  Their 
finish  is  superb:  ash  gunwales,  cane 
seats,  mahogany  trim,  exceptional  qual- 
ity and  workmanship  throughout.  You 
pay  for  what  you  get  — Mad  River  ca- 
noes are  expensive. 

The  most  recent  magazine  ad  for  Old 
Town  Canoe  shows  one  of  their  boats 
pinned  against  a tree  by  a truck.  The 
company,  based  in  Old  Town,  Maine, 
leans  heavily  toward  ABS  (though  they 
will  make  you  a classic  wood-and-can- 
vas  canoe,  if  your  pocket  is  deep 
enough).  Even  more  than  Mad  River, 
Old  Town  designs  for  rock-ribbed  New 
England  and  Canadian  streams. 

We-no-nah  Canoe  is  in  Winona,  Min- 
nesota, on  the  Mississippi  River  not  far 
from  the  extensive  stream-and-lake  re- 
gion of  upper  Minnesota,  Ontario,  and 
Manitoba.  We-no-nah  canoes  tend  to 
be  comfortable  on  flat  water  because  of 
their  shallow-arch  bottoms  (this  is  a 
modified  rounded  shape),  flat  keels 
with  no  rocker,  and  narrow  beams  — 
sleek  craft  that  gobble  up  the  miles. 
We-no-nah ’s  catalog  boasts  25  models 
in  a variety  of  lay-ups  (different  mate- 
rials and  hull-stiffening  techniques). 

These  are  the  big  three  in  plastic, 
non-aluminum  canoes,  but  there  are  lit- 
erally dozens  of  competing  companies, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Before  you  decide  on  what  canoe  to 


get  — a 14-  or  18-footer,  in  ABS  or  fiber- 
glass, symmetrical  or  asymmetrical  — 
ask  yourself  how  it  will  be  used.  Cer- 
tainly you  will  be  unable  to  predict  all 
the  various  ways  you  will  end  up  using 
the  craft,  but  try  to  be  as  perceptive  — 
and  honest  — as  possible. 

Let’s  say  you  eat,  breathe,  and  sleep 
hunting  and  fishing.  The  lure  of  river 
travel  appeals  to  you  not  one  whit.  You 
don’t  plan  to  tackle  whitewater,  or  ca- 
noe with  your  family— maybe  with  one 
other  companion,  plus  a dog.  Your 
choice  is  fairly  easy:  a short  (14-  to  16- 
foot),  wide,  deep,  symmetrical  canoe 
with  a flat  bottom  for  strong  initial  sta- 


bility.  Avoid  aluminum,  because  it’s 
noisy.  ABS  or  fiberglass  (feather-light 
Kevlar  if  you  plan  to  tote  it  through  the 
puckerbrush)  would  be  fitting  mate- 
rials. 

Suppose  the  thought  of  wilderness 
travel  — the  crying  of  loons,  obsidian- 
black  moose,  livid  sunsets  ou  north- 
country  lakes  — occupies  your  day- 
dreams. You  have  a spouse  and  two 
children  with  whom  you  want  to  take 
wilderness  trips,  plus  week-long  jour- 
neys in  Pennsylvania,  camping  along 
the  slow  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  or 
Allegheny.  You  need  a long  canoe  with 
enough  volume  to  safely  carry  a lot  of 
weight:  18  feet,  with  no  less  than  13  Vz 
inches  of  depth.  Yet  it  should  be  slim 
enough  to  paddle  easily.  An  asymmetri- 
cal tripping  design  is  what  you  want. 

You  and  your  spouse  are  a young,  ad- 
venturous couple  intrigued  by  the  thrill 
of  running  whitewater— the  Loyalsock 
in  spate,  the  Lehigh,  wild  rivers  of  the 
Canadian  Shield.  You  need  a tough  ca- 
noe with  ample  rocker  — a 16-  or  a 17- 
footer  with  a 15-inch  depth,  made  of 
ABS,  fiberglass,  or  Kevlar,  aluminum  or 
polyethylene  if  you’re  on  a tight  budget. 

Or  perhaps  you’re  like  me  and  can’t 
decide  what  you  want  from  your  ca- 
noe—or,  rather,  you  are  enticed  by  all 


the  possibilities.  You’d  like  a canoe  that 
can  sneak  through  the  marsh  like  a 
mink,  stunt  down  whitewater  like  a 
trout;  a canoe  you  can  heap  full  of  gear 
and  passengers  (spouse,  plus  a child  or 
two)  for  a voyage  through  the  Canadian 
wilds;  a canoe  you  can  take  out  solo, 
knowing  your  spouse  will  probably  not 
want  to  spend  as  much  time  on  the 
water  as  you  will. 

Such  a canoe  does  not  exist.  You 
must  face  the  prospect  of  finding  a boat 
that  does  80  percent  of  these  tasks  at 
80  percent  efficiency.  Here  is  where 
you  scrutinize  the  design  concepts,  and 
try  to  decide  how  you  will  really  end  up 
using  your  canoe.  Right  now  I’m  work- 
ing on  a “use  budget”  to  predict  what 
percentage  of  the  time  we’ll  be  canoe- 
ing on  a local  lake,  taking  short  creek 
and  river  jaunts,  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  making  extended  trips.  Throw  in 
the  variables  of  cost,  materials,  and 
trim  (this  company  offers  cane  seats, 
that  company  doesn’t),  and  the  task  be- 
comes immense.  Also  fun.  It’s  given  me 
the  excuse  to  paddle  all  sorts  of  beauti- 
ful canoes.  Maybe  I’ll  end  up  doing 
what  a friend  did— buy  five  of  them. 

(This  is  the  second  part  of  a two-part 
article.) 


A 1986  JEEP  CHEROKEE  used  in  a recent  poaching  incident  has  been  confiscated  by  the 
Game  Commission,  as  were  a 22  caliber  rifle  — which  had  been  modified  for  easy  conceal- 
ment and  painted  flat  black— and  a spotlight.  Using  the  equipment  were  two  poachers 
charged  with  taking  or  assisting  to  take  a deer  with  the  aid  of  an  artificial  light.  The  case 
developed  after  two  deputy  wildlife  conservation  officers  watched  them  drive  through  a 
field,  using  a spotlight.  When  a shot  was  fired  the  vehicle  was  stopped.  An  investigation 
revealed  the  occupants  had  shot  at  and  wounded  a deer. 


SCHUYLER,  center,  is  flanked  by  Pat  Gallagher,  left,  and  Michael  Edwards,  right,  who  are 
just  two  of  many  former  Pennsylvanians  who  — like  boomerangs  — never  fail  to  return  for  our 
hunting  seasons. 


Brings  them  back  . . . 


Bowhunting  Boomerang 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


AT  TIMES,  in  the  hunting  seasons, 
iJLout-of-state  vehicle  license  plates 
bring  raised  eyebrows  by  some  land- 
owners  as  well  as  resident  hunters  who 
may  consider  their  presence  an  intru- 
sion. As  one  who  played  the  reverse 
role  and  has  carried  the  bow  into  many 
states  and  a couple  Canadian  prov- 
inces, I’m  inclined  to  be  more  sympa- 
thetic. 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  why 
we  all  should  be  not  just  tolerant,  but 
happy  to  see  them. 

In  the  first  place,  perhaps  most  of 
them  are  former  residents  who  return 


to  Pennsylvania  for  nostalgic  reasons  as 
well  as  the  practical  fact  that  we  have 
excellent  deer  hunting.  A considerable 
percentage  of  the  other  “foreigners”  are 
their  friends  who  have  succumbed  to 
tales  of  just  how  good  we  have  it  here. 
The  remainder  are  those  who  read  in 
books  and  magazines  about  what  the 
Keystone  State  offers  archers  on  the 
nonresident  license. 

Since  there  are  no  records  to  support 
these  premises,  you  must  consult  your 
own  experiences  to  consider  their  va- 
lidity. How  many  of  your  former  neigh- 
bors or  friends,  who  have  moved  out  of 
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state,  return  to  hunting  grounds  here  in 
season?  How  many  bring  family,  new 
friends,  or  in-laws  along? 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  are  archers,  but  in  the  1987-88 
hunting  license  year  there  were  76,625 
nonresident  hunting  licenses  sold  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  down  from  the 
days  when  a nonresident  tag  was  $25, 
but  the  number  is  climbing  back  up 
again,  as  it  always  does  after  an  increase 
in  the  basic  license  cost.  The  influx 
of  nonresidents  was  71,240  for  the 
1986-1987  license  year;  63,202  for  the 
1985-1986  period.  ' 

Not  A Lot 

At  $80.75  for  the  adult  hunting 
license,  and  $5.50  for  the  archery  tag, 
nonresident  archers  pay  $86.25  for  the 
privilege.  This  might  sound  like  a lot 
until  you  break  it  down  into  the  hunt- 
ing benefits  provided.  Not  only  does  it 
permit  bow  hunting  during  the  Octo- 
ber archery  deer  season,  it  also  extends 
to  bow  (or  gun)  for  the  antlered  deer 
season,  the  post-Christmas  deer  sea- 
son, and  turkeys  and  small  game  in 
season.  Further,  holders  of  the  basic 
license  may  be  able  to  purchase  an 
antlerless  as  well  as  a bonus  deer  tag,  if 
available,  for  another  $5.50  each.  And, 
of  course,  they  can  hunt  for  bears  by 
buying  a nonresident  bear  tag  for 


LEO  O’ROURKE,  right,  Massachusetts, 
hunting  here  in  Sullivan  County,  explains 
to  his  hunting  partners  how  “a  tree  just 
jumped  right  in  front  of  a buck  when  the 
deer  ran  past  his  stand.” 


THE  BOWSTRING 


$25.50.  All  of  these  seasons  allow  hunt- 
ing with  the  bow. 

Resident  bow  hunters  sometimes 
point  out  that  they  can  buy  a nonresi- 
dent deer  license  at  less  cost  in  some 
other  states  than  is  charged  nonresi- 
dents in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  true,  but 
it  often  covers  only  deer  hunting  with 
the  bow.  When  you  start  adding  special 
licenses  or  stamps  for  other  hunting,  in 
many  states  the  cost  goes  up  consider- 
ably. Some  restrict  hunting  with  the 
bow  except  during  special  seasons  for 
it. 

That  is  basically  the  reason  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  does 
not  engage  in  reciprocity  with  other 
states,  wherein  one  charges  the  same 
for  nonresidents  from  this  state  as  is 
charged  nonresidents  by  Pennsylvania. 
There  may  be  little  comparison  be- 
tween total  hunting  benefits.  For  exam- 
ple, Colorado  charges  nonresidents 
$120  to  hunt  deer,  $103.25  for  bears  in 
spring  and  $210.25  in  the  fall,  and  $50 
for  turkeys.  Trying  to  match  hunting 
benefits  with  all  other  states  on  a dollar 
basis  through  licensing  would  be  all  but 
impossible. 

From  a practical  standpoint,  nonresi- 
dent financial  contributions  are  impor- 
tant to  Pennsylvania  resident  hunters. 
In  the  1987-88  fiscal  year  of  the  Game 
Commission,  revenue  from  adult  non- 
resident license  purchases  exceeded  $5 
million,  or  amounted  to  more  than  46 
percent  of  the  license  revenue  pro- 
duced by  adult  residents.  Further, 
license  cost  are  but  a healthy  fraction  of 
total  nonresident  expenditures  in  the 
state.  It  can  only  be  surmised  how 
much  of  this  is  generated  by  bow  hunt- 
ing, but  the  amount  is  surely  signifi- 
cant. 

In  my  own  experience  I have  found 
that  nonresident  archers  are  generally 
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indistinguishable  from  residents  ex- 
cept, possibly,  for  their  speech.  Some 
who  hail  from  the  deep  South  or  the 
New  England  area  speak  a language 
that  borders  on  English,  but  sometimes 
requires  repetition  for  understanding, 
and  certain  Westerners  may  save  on 
words.  But  all  have  a common  love  for 
archery  and  its  hunting  challenge.  Fre- 
quently, you  will  find  that  they  are  more 
dedicated  than  the  average  sportsman. 
It  may  even  be  necessary  that  they  pur- 
chase special  clothing  and  equipment 
for  this  climate,  depending  somewhat 
upon  when  they  plan  to  hunt.  They  are 
unlikely  to  travel  all  that  distance,  and 
accept  the  total  cost  involved,  unless 
they  are  truly  interested  in  hunting 
with  the  bow.  Getting  to  see  Grandma 
or  cousin  Kate  may  be  plus  values  (in 
addition  to  potential  free  lodging),  but 
they  come  to  hunt. 

For  example,  last  year  I was  invited  to 
join  Pat  Gallagher,  of  Orange  Park, 
Florida,  and  his  friend,  Michael  Ed- 
wards, of  Yulee,  Florida,  for  a hunt  here 
in  Luzerne  County.  Pat  and  I hadn’t 
seen  each  other  for  about  25  years  or 
so,  since  he  was  a resident  of  Shiek- 
shinny  and  participated  in  a group  hunt 
I used  to  hold  for  archers  on  Saturdays 
of  the  season.  Although  he  was  a mili- 
tary career  man  and  settled  in  Florida 
with  a real  estate  business  after  dis- 
charge, he  purchased  over  200  acres  in 
the  Huntington  Mills  area  in  1975.  He 
remembered  the  good  times  he  had 
here  and  wanted  a permanent  base 
from  which  to  hunt.  A cabin  built  in 
1988  completed  the  setup. 

Michael  Edwards,  a native  of  Florida, 
where  the  highest  elevation  is  345  feet, 
came  out  of  curiosity  and  prodding  by 
Pat  to  expand  his  hunting  horizons. 
Mike  is  a conservation  officer  with  the 
Florida  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
and  was  named  conservation  officer  of 

MIKE  EDWARDS,  a conservation  officer  for 
the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission,  was  fascinated  not  just  by  the 
beauty  of  Pennsylvania’s  woodlands,  but 
also  by  the  “mosquito-free”  hunting  he  can 
enjoy  here. 


the  year  in  1988.  He  has  good  hunting 
at  home,  where  he  shoots  three  bucks  a 
year,  on  average.  But  he  admits  that  typ- 
ical bucks  there  run  something  under 
100  pounds  field-dressed,  and  one  that 
goes  125  is  real  trophy  size.  “Harder  to 
hit,  though,”  he  declared,  before  miss- 
ing a Pennsylvania  buck  that  responded 
to  a deer  call.  His  enthusiasm  when  he 
returned  to  the  cabin  that  evening  pro- 
vided more  than  a hint  that  he  would 
be  back  regardless  of  his  results  for  the 
week.  “There  aren’t  even  any  mosqui- 
tos,” he  exclaimed,  “and  the  woods  are 
so  beautiful!”  It  made  me  realize  that 
what  we  take  for  granted  is  a real  out- 
door revelation  for  those  from  some 
southern  and  western  states. 

“Sure  Shot” 

Pat  missed  an  opportunity  when  his 
arrow  rest  malfunctioned.  Both  hunted 
from  tree  stands.  I passed  up  a “sure” 
shot  at  a doe  (broadside  at  20  yards) 
from  a ground  stand  because  its  little 
fawn  looked  like  it  needed  another 
month  or  so  of  nourishment  to  survive 
the  winter  on  its  own.  Part  of  my  par- 
ticipation included  a camp  dinner  pre- 
pared by  Pat  that  registered  just  short 
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of  gluttony.  Later  in  the  week,  Mike 
shot  a doe. 

Then  there  are  those  two  fellows 
from  Massachusetts  with  whom  I’ve 
hunted  for  a number  of  years,  far  fewer 
than  their  total  with  a group  that  meets 
each  archery  deer  season  in  Sullivan 
County.  It  is  a typical  combination. 
David  Knorr,  formerly  of  Berwick,  re- 
turned to  hunt  with  old  friends  during 
the  archery  season.  Soon  he  was  bring- 
ing along  Leo  O’Rourke,  an  associate  in 


PAT  GALLAGHER,  before  leaving  camp  for 
an  afternoon  of  hunting,  takes  a practice 
draw  to  ensure  that  his  troublesome  arrow 
rest  is  now  functioning  properly. 

the  community  of  Medway,  southwest 
of  Boston. 

In  their  camouflage  they  can’t  be  dis- 
tinguished from  archers  in  this  state. 
Get  them  talking,  though,  and 
O’Rourke  can’t  (“cahnt”)  hide  his  Bos- 
ton accent.  Fortunately,  we  all  speak 
the  same  language  when  it  comes  to 
bow  hunting.  When  O’Rourke  does  get 
a deer,  however,  after  10  years  of  trying 
here,  it  will  in  total  be  some  of  the  high- 
est price  venison  to  ever  cross  the  state 
line.  Knorr  has  scored  with  the  bow  a 
number  of  times  in  former  hunting 
haunts. 

Cost  of  a nonresident  license  is  a 
small  investment  for  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  an  excursion  to  “foreign” 
fields  and  woods.  It  is  always  a special 
experience,  even  when  the  topography 
and  scenery  might  be  similar  to  that 
around  home. 

I try  not  to  let  such  trips  interfere 
with  hunting  in  this  state.  If  for  any  rea- 
son I should  ever  take  up  residence  out- 
side its  borders,  you  can  be  certain  I 
will  become  one  of  the  boomerang  bow 
hunters. 

I'll  always  come  back  in  October. 


WCO  JIM  BINDER  has  been  honored  as  the 
Shikar-Safari  Club  International  Conserva- 
tion Officer  of  the  Year.  Binder,  a native  of 
Bethlehem  and  a 1982  graduate  of  the  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation,  has  been  a 
special  investigator  and  resident  training 
school  instructor,  and  is  currently  a wildlife 
conservation  officer  in  western  Cumberland 
County.  On  receiving  the  award,  Binder  was 
cited  for  managing  a well-rounded  law  en- 
forcement program,  supervising  and  train- 
ing a highly  skilled  force  of  deputies,  and, 
among  other  accomplishments,  for  manag- 
ing an  excellent  corps  of  hunter-trapper 
education  instructors. 
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Hall  of  Famer 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


«TT  CANT  BE  that  simple,”  the  el- 

X derly  gentleman  told  me  as  I 
handed  him  a 30-06  ease  that  had  been 
transformed  into  a 35  Whelen.  “Years 
back,  I turned  down  a chance  to  get  a 
35  Whelen  for  only  a few  dollars,  and 
my  sole  reason  was  the  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  get  cases.” 

“Well,  the  old  35  Whelen  is  really 
nothing  more  than  a 30-06  necked  up 
to  accept  the  .358  diameter  bullet,”  I 
replied.  “In  fact,  it  dates  back  to  around 
1922  and  lived  for  almost  65  years  as 
a strictly  wildcat  cartridge  until  1987, 
when  Remington  offered  it  as  a factory 
chambering.” 

“I  certainly  never  knew  that  running 
a 30-06  case  just  one  sweep  into  a 35 
Whelen  full  length  resizing  die  pro- 
duced a 35  Whelen  case,”  the  man 
stated.  “I  was  under  the  impression  that 
it  required  a number  of  forming  dies 
and  was  a time  consuming  operation.  I 


suppose  it’s  called  a Whelen  cartridge 
because  it  was  designed  by  Colonel 
Townsend  Whelen.” 

“There’s  a bit  of  controversy  about 
who  actually  designed  the  case,”  I ex- 
plained. “For  years  it  was  thought  that 
James  Howe  of  Griffin  & Howe  was  the 
designer  and  that  he  named  the  case  in 
honor  of  his  friend,  Colonel  Townsend 
Whelen,  a noted  gun  authority,  writer 
and  hunter.  However,  research  has 
proved  that  Whelen  was  involved,  but 
that  each  man  credits  the  other  with 
the  design  of  this  outstanding  car- 
tridge.” 

Wildcat  Until  1987 

“You  call  it  an  ‘outstanding’  cartridge. 
If  it  is,  why  did  it  remain  a wildcat  until 
1987?  It  seems  to  me  that  some  fire- 
arms manufacturer  would  have  seen 
the  potential  of  the  35  Whelen  and 
chambered  for  it.” 

I explained  that  at  the  same  time  the 
35  Whelen  made  its  debut,  the  Newton 
Rifle  Company  offered  two  very  power- 
ful cartridges  — the  30  Newton  and  the 
35  Newton.  Both  cartridges  were  more 
powerful  than  the  30-06.  The  35  New- 
ton produced  over  3000  fps  muzzle 
velocity  and  4100  foot  pounds  of  energy 
with  a 200-grain  bullet,  compared  to 
around  2550  fps  and  a muzzle  energy 
reading  of  2950  for  a 200-grain  slug  in  a 
30-06.  The  35  Newton  could  also  gen- 
erate over  2800  fps  with  a 250-grain 
bullet  that  produced  4410  foot  pounds 
of  energy  at  the  muzzle.  Those  two  car- 
tridges were  in  a moribund  stage  when 
the  35  Whelen  came  along,  and  it 
seems  the  35  Whelen  should  have  been 

THE  35  WHELEN  has  been  a popular  car- 
tridge among  wildcatters  since  it  was  de- 
veloped in  1922,  yet  it  never  became  a 
commercial  cartridge  until  1987  when  Rem- 
ington offered  it  in  their  Model  7600. 
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accepted  with  open  arms  by  both  the 
general  hunting  public  and  rifle  factor- 
ies. But  that  is  not  the  case. 

One  theory  that  seems  founded  on 
solid  ground  is  that  the  35  caliber  never 
had  much  of  a following  in  the  United 
States.  The  exception  would  be  the  old 
35  Remington  that  came  out  in  1908 
in  Remington’s  Model  8 semi-automatic 
rifle  and  later  in  their  Model  14  and  141 
slide  action  rifles.  Maybe  I’m  being  a 
bit  unfair,  but  I have  always  felt  the  rifle 
made  the  cartridge  in  the  case  of  the  35 
Remington.  Both  the  Model  14  and  141 
are  short,  fast  handling  outfits.  They 
were  ideally  suited  for  the  brush 
hunters  of  the  gas  light  era,  especially 
with  a heavy,  200-grain  slug. 

I spent  many  evenings  in  the  local 
country  store  during  the  big  game  sea- 
son, listening  to  veteran  deer  hunters 
talk  about  fast  shooting  in  thick  brush 
with  the  pump  action  35  Remingtons. 
Long  before  the  4-wheel  drive  vehicle 
crawled  through  the  muck  and  mud  to 


THE  35  WHELEN,  far  left,  is  made  simply  by 
resizing  a 30-06  case  to  accept  a 357-cali- 
ber bullet.  Above  shows  cases  before  and 
after  the  sizing  procedure. 


get  a hunter  to  tree  stands  in  the  most 
inaccessible  spots,  and  years  before 
pipe  line  and  power  line  rights  of  way 
were  cut  100  yards  wide,  the  deer 
hunter  bulled  his  way  through  the 
mountain  underbrush  to  watch  a deer 
crossing  45  yards  away.  Nothing  was  in 
the  hunter’s  favor;  he  needed  a fast- 
action  rifle  and  a heavy  slug  to  cut 
through  the  maze  of  limbs  and 
branches.  The  old  35  Remington  was 
right  at  home  in  just  such  an  environ- 
ment. 

While  the  35  Remington  still  holds 
on,  other  35  caliber  cartridges  have  rid- 
den into  the  sunset.  Along  with  the  35 
Newton,  the  35  Winchester,  350  Griffin 
& Howe  Magnum  and  350  Rigby  New- 
ton have  disappeared  from  the  hunting 
scene.  Dropping  down  slightly  in  cali- 
ber, the  33  Winchester,  which  came  out 
in  1902  in  Winchester’s  Model  86  lever 
action,  was  ideal  for  black  bear,  deer 
and  elk.  With  its  smaller  diameter  bul- 
let, it  has  a better  sectional  density  than 
the  200-grain  35  slug,  meaning  that  it 
retains  its  velocity  and  energy  better.  It 
was  discontinued  in  1936,  though, 
along  with  the  Model  86  rifle.  It  was 
replaced  by  the  348  Winchester  in  an 
improved  Model  71  lever  action  outfit. 

Winchester  tried  to  revive  the  35  cal- 
iber in  1955  by  introducing  its  358  car- 
tridge. The  35  Whelen  is  a necked  up 
30-06,  but  the  358  Winchester  is  a 
necked  up  308.  Its  claim  to  fame  rests 
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on  the  single  fact  that  it  is  more  power- 
ful than  the  older  348  cartridge,  and 
offers  a lot  more  punch  than  the  35 
Remington. 

In  1964,  nine  years  after  the  debut  of 
Winchester’s  358,  Remington  came  out 
with  their  belted  head  350  Remington 
Magnum.  The  short,  fat  350  Magnum’s 
case  has  the  same  powder  capacity  as 
a 30-06  case.  It’s  common  knowledge 
that  the  308  case  is  a shortened,  scaled- 
down  version  of  the  30-06.  The  350 
Remington  Magnum  is  really  a scaled- 
down  version  of  the  35  Whelen  case, 
which  is  a necked-up  30-06.  It  takes  a 
few  seconds  for  the  mind  to  unravel  all 
this. 

The  358  Norma  Magnum  falls  be- 
tween the  35  Whelen  and  the  375 
H & H Magnum.  The  case  is  very  much 
like  a 338  Winchester  necked  up  to 
35  caliber.  Norma  introduced  the  358 
Magnum  in  1959.  It  works  very  well  in 
standard  length  actions  such  as  the 
1903  Springfield,  Mauser  and  Model  70 
Winchester.  It  enjoyed  quite  a bit  of 
popularity  when  introduced  but,  like 
many  of  the  other  35  calibers,  it’s  fading 
fast  in  the  USA. 

Proverbial  Limb 

I might  be  going  out  on  the  prover- 
bial limb,  but  it  appears  from  a ballistic 
standpoint  that  the  35  Whelen  is  the  35 
caliber  cartridge  that  all  other  35  cali- 
ber creations  are  judged  by.  This  could 
be  the  main  reason  why  the  35  Whelen 
has  withstood  the  test  of  time  while 
other  35  caliber  cartridges  have  come 
and  gone. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  35  Whelen 
was  designed  as  a medium-bore  crea- 
tion that  would  work  in  a standard 
length  bolt  action  outfit.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  drawback  was  the  cost  of 
Mauser  actions.  Big  game  hunters 
wanting  a wildcat  outfit  that  was  com- 
parable to  the  375  H & H Magnum, 
which  came  out  in  1912  and  was  her- 
alded with  much  pomp  as  an  all-around 
African  cartridge,  had  to  come  up  with 
a good  chunk  of  money  just  for  the 
action  to  build  the  35  Whelen  on.  Still, 
there  had  to  be  a lot  of  hunter  satisfac- 


THE 

SHOOTER’S 
CORNER 

DON  LEWIS 


THE  SHOOTER’S  CORNER,  by  Don  Lewis,  is 
a 449-page  hardcover  book  that  covers 
nearly  every  facet  of  the  shooting  sports 
from  a hunter’s  point  of  view.  Beginning 
with  the  history  of  firearms,  Don  covers 
actions,  stocks,  and  barrels;  scopes  and 
metallic  sights;  rimfire,  big  game  and  var- 
mint rifles;  shotguns,  gauges  and  fit;  and 
a whole  lot  more.  Order  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Price  is  $15  delivered. 


tion  with  the  35  Whelen  to  spend  two 
or  three  times  as  much  on  a wildcat  35 
Whelen  than  a conventional  sporting 
big  game  rifle  cost.  It’s  an  established 
fact  that  while  no  rifle  manufacturer 
saw  the  35  Whelen’s  potential,  custom 
rifle  builders  were  kept  busy  chamber- 
ing for  this  highly  efficient  wildcat. 
With  30-06  shells  being  cranked  out 
by  the  millions,  and  making  35  Whelen 
wildcat  ammo  was  simply  a matter  of 
running  a 30-06  case  over  a 35  caliber 
expanding  die. 

The  old  Whelen  cartridge  is  at  home 
with  heavy  bullets  in  the  200  and  250- 
grain  category,  and  those  are  the  exact 
bullet  weights  Remington  used  in  its 
two  new  factory  offerings.  Remington 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  bv 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $4.00  delivered  from 
GAME  NEWS  office. 


loads  a 200-grain  soft-point  Core-Lokt 
that  generates  a muzzle  velocity 
slightly  over  2600  fps  and  muzzle 
energy  running  over  3100  foot  pounds. 

I think  most  35  Whelen  fans  will  be 
more  interested  in  the  Remington  250- 
grain  cartridge.  Remington’s  first  fac- 
tory version  carried  a 250-grain  round 
nose  Hornady-produced  soft  point  that 
left  the  muzzle  at  close  to  the  2400  fps 
mark.  Subsequent  field  experience  by 
hunters  showed  that  many  long  range 
elk  and  moose  hunters  wanted  a 
pointed  soft  point  250-grain  bullet.  The 
need  was  obvious;  a more  pointed  con- 
figuration would  retain  higher  down- 
range  velocity  and,  therefore,  greater 
long-range  energy. 


To  meet  this  need,  Remington  added 
a flatter-shooting  250-grain,  pointed 
soft-point  bullet  for  the  35  Whelen. 
The  new  250-grain  soft  point  delivers  a 
29  percent  increase  in  energy  at  200 
yards  and  an  outstanding  49  percent 
increase  at  300  yards.  Factory  tests  in 
a 24-inch  barrel  showed  the  250-grain 
bullet  had  a muzzle  velocity  of  2400  fps 
and  3197  foot  pounds  of  energy.  At  100 
yards,  it  is  still  briskly  moving  at  close 
to  2200  fps,  yielding  2680  pounds  of 
energy.  At  200  yards,  velocity  is  down 
to  2000  fps,  but  energy  is  still  on  the 
high  side  at  2200  foot  pounds.  At  300, 
velocity  is  slightly  over  1800  fps  and 
energy  is  1844.  Rather  impressive,  to 
say  the  least. 

With  the  250-grain  option,  the  brush 
and  woods  hunter  can  go  with  the  tradi- 
tional round-nose  slug,  and  the  long 
range  hunter  may  use  the  pointed  bul- 
let for  open  country  situations. 

I received  a Model  7600  slide  action 
for  testing.  Chambered  for  the  power- 
ful 35  Whelen,  this  pump  action  should 
be  good  news  to  the  thousands  of  Penn- 
sylvania slide  action  fans,  for  now  they 
have  a pump  action  rifle  capable  of  tak- 
ing North  America’s  largest  game.  Only 
the  belted  magnum  cartridges  are  in 
this  power  range. 

The  Model  7600  has  plenty  of  action 
strength,  reliability  of  twin  action  bars, 
and  the  free-floating  barrel.  It’s  really  a 
dependable  big  game  rifle.  It  allows  fol- 
low-up shots  without  the  hunter  taking 
his  face  from  the  stock.  The  smooth  top 
receiver  allows  low  scope  mounting  for 
best  sighting  efficiency. 

There’s  another  advantage  in  shoot- 
ing the  35  Whelen  in  the  Model  7600 
pump  action.  Unlike  some  of  the  large 
bore  cartridges,  the  Whelen  has  always 
been  known  for  excellent  accuracy.  I 
know  from  years  of  test  shooting  the 
Remington  Model  760,  and  later  the 
Model  Six,  that  Remington’s  pump  is 
accurate  in  all  calibers.  Having  the  35 
Whelen  in  the  Model  7600,  with  its 
tight-grouping  reputation,  gives  slide 
action  fanciers  a rifle/cartridge  combi- 
nation previously  available  only  to  bolt 
action  fanciers. 
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The  35  Whelen  cartridge  didn’t  exist 
for  65  years  just  by  pure  luck.  Over  that 
time  dozens  of  big  game  cartridges, 
including  a number  of  calibers  larger 
than  the  30  boring,  have  been  relegated 
to  the  ranks  of  the  forgotten.  The  Whe- 
len is  a cartridge  that  many  Magnum 
owners  should  take  a second  look  at. 
Richard  Dietz,  Product  Supervisor  for 
Remington,  told  me  the  35  was  “a  non- 
belted  Magnum.”  It  is  for  a fact,  and  it  is 
just  as  potent  on  Pennsylvania  big  game 
as  any  of  the  large  belted  Magnums.  It 
lacks  the  roar  and  kick  of  the  belted 
head  cartridges.  Many  older  hunters, 
who  have  a strong  affinity  for  large, 
heavy  bullets,  but  who  don’t  enjoy  the 
heavy  recoil  of  the  belted  Magnums, 
will  find  that  the  old  wildcat  turned  fac- 
tory is  just  the  ticket. 

It’s  a shame  the  35  Whelen  didn’t  get 
its  rightful  recognition  decades  back, 
and  you  may  wonder  why  the  title  of 
this  article  calls  it  the  “Hall  of  Famer.”  I 


admit  that  inductees  into  the  Hall  of 
Fame  are  recognized  for  what  they  have 
contributed  to  their  sport  over  a long 
period  of  time.  In  this  case,  the  35 
Whelen  has  been  a commercial  car- 
tridge for  only  two  years.  Rut  there’s 
more  to  this  than  meets  the  eye.  The  35 
Whelen’s  long  track  record  of  success 
as  a wildcat  big  game  cartridge  in  the 
timberlands  of  North  America  and 
around  the  world  more  than  qualifies  it 
to  be  called  a Hall  of  Famer. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  and  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  have  re- 
ceived “Take  Pride  in  Pennsylvania  Awards”  in  recognition  of  their  cooperative  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  protect  and  restore  bald  eagle  populations  along  the  lower  Susquehanna 
River.  State  Department  of  Environmental  Resources  Secretary  Arthur  Davis,  left,  pre- 
sented the  awards  to  Game  Commission  Officer  Ed  Gosnell,  and  PE’s  Muddy  Run  Manager 
David  Ellenberg.  Ellen  Casey,  wife  of  Governor  Casey,  also  participated  in  the  award  cere- 
monies. 
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In  1985  the  Minnesota  Deer  Hunters 
Association  started  “Hides  for  Habitat,”  a 
program  in  which  hunters  drop  off  their 
deer  hides  at  stations  throughout  the 
state.  The  hides  are  then  sold  and  the 
money  is  used  to  create  food  plots,  plant 
trees,  buy  land  and  support  other  habitat 
improvement  projects.  In  their  first  year, 
1607  hides  were  sold,  amounting  to 
$5624.  Three  years  later,  the  number  of 
hides  sold  grew  to  6394,  bringing  in 
$59,307. 

For  illegally  trapping  seven  black 
bears  in  Michigan  in  1987,  seven  North 
Carolina  men  were  fined  a total  of 
$10,300  — thought  to  be  the  highest 
fine  for  bear  hunting  violations  in  the 
state’s  history  — and  each  lost  his 
Michigan  hunting  privileges  until  1991. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  ever,  non- 
residents were  allowed  to  hunt  deer  and 
turkey  in  Iowa.  The  state  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  made  1000  deer  and 
500  turkey  permits  available  to  nonresi- 
dents, and  charged  each  hunter  what  his 
state  would  charge  an  Iowan  to  hunt  the 
same  animal  in  his  state,  or  a minimum  of 
$100  for  deer  and  $50  for  turkey. 

Last  March  the  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  concluded 
their  20-year  turkey  restoration  program, 
making  it  at  least  the  tenth  state  to  suc- 
cessfully reestablish  the  big  game  birds. 
As  reported  by  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation,  2262  turkeys  were  released 
at  62  sites  in  32  counties  over  the  years, 
resulting  in  a six-fold  increase  in  the 
state’s  turkey  population,  now  estimated 
at  65,000  to  70,000  birds. 


Workers  in  the  Ganges  Delta,  India, 
have  started  wearing  masks  to  protect 
themselves  from  tiger  attacks.  As  re- 
ported by  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, Bengal  tigers  annually  killed  about 
60  workers  in  the  Sundurban  Tiger  Re- 
serve, and  that  it  appeared  the  cats  at- 
tacked only  from  behind.  But  since  1986, 
after  issuing  rubber  Halloween-type 
masks  to  more  than  2500  workers  to  wear 
on  the  backs  of  their  heads,  not  one 
worker  has  been  killed  while  wearing  a 
mask. 


The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is 
lobbying  for  a law  now  in  Congress  that 
would  earmark  the  interest  income 
derived  from  Pittman-Robertson  and 
Dingell-Johnson  Funds  to  wetland 
conservation.  Currently,  the  $15  mil- 
lion earned  annually  on  the  excise 
taxes  collected  on  sporting  equipment 
goes  into  the  general  fund  and  is  used 
to  reduce  the  federal  deficit. 


To  help  their  turkey  population  in- 
crease, the  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish 
Commission  cut  nine  days  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  spring  hunting  season, 
making  it  a 22-day  season  this  year.  Also, 
to  make  the  sport  a little  safer  and  to 
keep  hunters  from  taking  long  shots,  this 
spring  turkey  hunters  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  use  shot  larger  than  No.  4. 


For  stealing  818  eggs  from  the  nests 
of  endangered  and  threatened  turtles,  a 
Florida  man  was  sentenced  to  two  years 
in  prison  and  three  years  probation,  the 
toughest  sentence  ever  handed  out  under 
the  federal  Endangered  Species  Act.  The 
poacher,  whose  criminal  record  included 
convictions  for  armed  robbery  and  grand 
theft,  had  just  a month  earlier  been  sen- 
tenced to  a 60-day  jail  term  and  fined 
$108,800  for  stealing  another  1088  turtle 
eggs.  Carved  into  trinkets,  the  sea  turtle 
eggs  are  worth  $600  a pound. 


ANSWERS:  Are  you  surprised  to 
learn  that  all  the  statements  are 
true?  Wildlife  is  incredible! 
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This  216-page  soft- 
cover  book  contains  all  of 
Ned  Smith’s  “Gone  for  the  Day” 
columns  which  appeared  in 
GAME  NEWS  over  a four-year 
period,  including  approximately 
40  full-page  wildlife 
illustrations  and  over  100 
pen  and  ink  sketches. 

Price,  $4  delivered. 


Make  Check  or  Money  Order 
Payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Dept.  AR 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110-9797 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

SOUTHCENTRAL 

REGION 

PUBLIC  AND  LEASED  LANDS 


Outdoor  Recreation  Maps 

To  help  outdoorsmen  discover  more  of  what  Penn- 
sylvania has  to  offer,  the  Game  Commission  has  produced 
six  “Outdoor  Recreation  Maps.”  Each  multi-color 
24  x 36-inch  map  covers  one  of  the  Commission’s  field 
regions.  Highlighted  are  Game  Lands,  State  Forests 
and  Parks,  and  private  lands  enrolled  in  the  Commission’s 
public  access  programs.  Also  depicted  are  municipali- 
ties, roads,  waterways,  and  — giving  the  map  a three- 
dimensional  appearance  — 100-foot  contour  lines.  Maps 
are  printed  on  Tyvek,  a tear-resistant,  water-repellent 
material  which  will  withstand  years  of  hard  use. 

Each  regional  map  costs  $4  delivered,  and  can  be  ordered 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR, 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  If 
you  are  not  sure  of  which  maps  you  want,  write  for  a 
PGC  map  order  form. 


Voluntary  Waterfowl  Stamp  No.  8 

Pennsylvania’s  1990  waterfowl  management  stamp,  featuring 
a pair  of  canvasbacks  by  Tom  Hirata  of  Pittsburgh,  is  the  eighth 
“duck”  stamp  offered  by  the  Game  Commission.  Funds  derived 
from  stamp  and  print  sales  are  used  for  wetland  acquisition, 
habitat  development,  and  waterfowl-related  education  pro- 
grams. Stamps  cost  $5.50  each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four, 
and  $55  for  a full  sheet  of  ten,  delivered.  For  a savings,  the  cost 
for  five  or  more  ten-stamp  sheets,  in  any  combination  of  years, 
is  $40  per  sheet.  The  1988  stamps  will  he  available  through 
December  31,  1990,  at  which  time  all  remaining  supplies  will 
be  destroyed. 

Stamps  are  available  at  the  Game  Commission  Harrisburg 
headquarters,  region  offices,  Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Areas,  and  at  participating  hunting 
license  issuing  agents  and  stamp  dealers.  Signed  and  numbered 
fine  art  prints  of  this  design  are  available  from  art  dealers  and 
galleries  nationwide. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Earth  Day  1990 


TWENTY  YEARS  AGO,  on  April  22,  1970,  more  than  20  million  people 
participated  in  “Earth  Day,”  a nationwide  demonstration  that  — looking 
back  — marked  the  beginning  of  the  environmental  movement.  Through  Earth 
Day  1970,  the  general  public  not  only  became  aware  of  environmental  problems, 
but  also  demonstrated  their  support  for  a clean  and  healthy  planet.  Since  then  that 
awareness  has  influenced  politics,  business,  education  and  even  our  everyday 
lives. 

Off  to  such  a rousing  start  20  years  ago,  and  despite  the  advancements  and 
improvements  made,  the  environmental  movement  has  in  many  respects  subsided. 
A lot  of  air,  water  and  land  use  problems  have  been  solved,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
new  ones  have  developed  that  are  not  being  adequately  addressed.  Acid  precipita- 
tion, toxic  and  nuclear  wastes,  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer,  increasing  energy 
demands,  shrinking  tropical  rain  forests,  solid  waste  disposal,  and  simply  the  loss 
of  open  space  are  just  a few  of  the  problems  threatening  the  standard  of  living 
we’ve  all  grown  accustomed  to. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  today’s  apparent  environmental  apathy  is  that 
most  of  us  feel  the  issues  are  too  complex,  the  problems  too  large  for  any  of  us  to 
make  a difference. 

That’s  not  the  case,  though,  and  this  month,  particularly  during  the  week  of 
April  22,  there  will  be  a major  effort  to  rekindle  the  environmental  movement 
launched  by  Earth  Day  20  years  ago. 

Governmental  agencies  and  private  organizations  on  every  level  will  be  celebrat- 
ing Earth  Day  1990.  At  one  extreme  is  the  “Mt.  Everest  Earth  Day  20  International 
Peace  Climb,”  the  first  cooperative  attempt  by  climbers  from  America,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  to  scale  the  world’s  highest  peak.  Largely  sponsored  by  L.L.  Bean, 
Inc.,  the  expedition  is  designed  to  show  government  leaders  and  people  around  the 
world  that  through  cooperation,  trust  and  commitment,  mankind’s  greatest  obsta- 
cles — including  peace  and  a clean  environment  — can  be  overcome. 

At  the  other  extreme  will  be  local  activities  designed  to  show  what  we  as 
individuals  can  do  around  our  homes  and  in  our  communities  to  make  a better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

At  the  national  level,  more  than  55  conservation  and  civic  organizations  will  be 
participating  in  “National  Celebration  of  the  Outdoors,”  a comprehensive  effort 
designed  to  generate  grassroots  support  for  saving  America’s  remaining  outdoor, 
natural  and  cultural  resources. 

At  the  state  level,  Governor  Casey  has  proclaimed  the  week  of  April  22  as 
“Earth  Week.”  Major  events  will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  State  College 
(where  Earth  Day  has  been  celebrated  every  year  since  1970),  and  no  doubt  many 
other  cities  and  towns,  too.  The  Game  Commission  will  be  conducting  our  annual 
“Planting  for  Wildlife”  sales  at  various  locations  throughout  the  month  for  people 
who  want  to  enhance  their  property  for  wildlife. 

The  primary  purpose  of  all  Earth  Day  1990  activities  is  to  reemphasize  the  need 
to  protect  air,  water  and  soil,  that  our  natural  resources  are  continually  being 
threatened  by  advancing  technologies,  and  that  everybody  can  and  should  get 
actively  involved  in  making  the  world  a better  place  for  us  and  future  generations 
to  live. 

This  month  find  out  what  Earth  Day  activities  are  being  conducted  in  your  area 
and  lend  your  support.  Each  of  us  can  make  a difference.  Find  out  how.  — Bob 
Mitchell 


OUR  DESTINATION  this  April  morning  is  a bench  near  the  ridgetop,  close  to  some  pines 
where  (we  are  guessing)  one  of  the  many  gobblers  here  may  have  spent  the  night. 


The  Reverence  Remains 

By  Scott  Weidensaul 


HERE’S  A PECULIAR  feel  to  the 
sky  that  hangs  over  the  world  in  the 
hour  before  dawn.  It’s  richer,  deeper,  a 
heavier  indigo  than  the  brittle  black- 
ness of  midnight.  There  is  just  the 
vaguest  smudge  of  brightness  in  the 
east,  and  when  I see  it  I recall  the 
words  of  an  art  professor  in  college,  tell- 
ing us  to  mix  a dab  of  yellow  with  our 
black  to  make  the  pigment  more  alive. 
So  it  is  with  the  night’s  final  hour  — the 
sky  is  more  alive.  The  stars  shine  more 
fiercely  as  I enter  the  woods  and  lose 
them  to  the  trees. 

So  many  mornings  have  begun  like 
this  for  me,  in  the  chilly  gloom  when 
anything  seems  possible.  The  quest  and 
the  scenes  change  — ducks  on  a Penn- 
sylvania lake,  geese  in  the  Chesapeake 
tidewater,  deer  on  the  mountains  or 
trout  in  the  stream  — but  the  feeling  of 
being  most  alive  is  always  the  same. 


This  morning  it  is  a turkey  that  my 
buddy  and  I seek,  and  the  scene  is  a 
mountainside  of  laurel  and  oak,  swell- 
ing to  life  in  the  waning  days  of  April. 
Our  destination  is  a flat  bench  near  the 
ridgetop,  close  to  some  pines  where 
(we  are  guessing)  one  of  the  many  gob- 
blers here  may  have  spent  the  night. 

First  Season 

I am  not  an  obsessive  turkey  hunter; 
the  year  before  had  been  my  first  ser- 
ious season  trying  for  a gobbler.  The 
first  day,  in  a display  of  unmatched 
dumb  luck,  I called  in  two  gobblers, 
one  of  which  my  friend  missed.  A week 
later  the  luck  evaporated  altogether, 
and  two  young  jakes  played  me  for  a 
fool  along  the  edge  of  an  open  field, 
spotting  me  immediately  despite  my 
camouflage  and  never  giving  me  a 
chance  for  a decent  shot. 
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Five  minutes  of  hard  walking,  and 
we  reach  the  bench,  settling  down  with 
our  backs  to  an  oak  to  wait  for  dawn.  I 
would  like  to  shoot  a turkey  today,  pref- 
erably an  old,  long-bearded  tom  instead 
of  a young  jake.  I would  like  to  do  this 
for  several  reasons.  I am  told  that  wild 
turkey  is  excellent  to  eat,  and  I suspect 
it  would  be  double  good  smoked  over 
apple  or  hickory.  Also,  a turkey  is  a 
smart,  wary  bird,  and  fooling  one  takes 
some  doing— witness  my  double  deba- 
cle earlier.  And  too,  I have  never  taken  a 
turkey.  This  is  not  the  impulse  of  a col- 
lector checking  off  animal  species  on 
some  mental  shopping  list,  but  a desire 
to  meet  a new  challenge. 

Not  “Harvest” 

So  if  I am  lucky  today,  I will  shoot  a 
turkey.  Note,  please,  that  I will  not  “har- 
vest” one,  like  so  much  ripe  corn.  I have 
too  much  respect  for  the  animals  I hunt 
to  cloak  their  deaths  in  euphemisms 
and  pretend  I have  not  done  what  I 
have  done. 

Respect,  for  a creature  I am  trying  to 
kill?  What  utter  nonsense,  I have  been 
told  — usually  by  people  whose  atti- 
tudes toward  animals  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  offensively  patronizing.  But 
respect  for  the  hunted  by  the  hunter  is 
one  of  the  oldest  cornerstones  in  man- 
kind’s history.  A hunter  does  not  pa- 
tronize. 

We  are  a species  of  hunters.  In  the 
thousands  of  years  before  ever  a seed 


INDEED,  it  seems  likely  that  the  first  stir- 
rings of  awe  and  spirituality  felt  by  humans 
were  directed  towards  the  creatures  they 
hunted.  Over  time,  that  reverence  was 
channeled  in  other  ways,  to  other  ends. 

was  dropped  in  the  soil,  we  hunted  — 
first  with  hands,  then  with  rocks,  even- 
tually with  bows  and  spears  and  nets. 
The  difference  between  bow  and  gun, 
archaeologists  say,  is  less  than  the  quan- 
tum leap  from  hand-ax  to  spear- 
thrower. 

And  there  was  a reverence  then,  too. 
In  the  caves  of  France  20,000  years  ago, 
when  the  first  Cro-Magnon  picked  up  a 
brush  and  began  to  paint  on  the  walls  of 
some  secret,  sacred  alcove,  he  painted 
the  animals  of  the  hunt.  Wild  ox. 
Horses.  Reindeer.  Red  stag.  Ibex.  In- 
deed, it  seems  likely  that  the  first  stir- 
rings of  awe  and  spirituality  felt  by 
humans  were  directed  towards  the 
creatures  they  hunted.  Over  time,  that 
reverence  was  channeled  in  other  ways, 
to  other  ends,  but  it  was  the  hunt  and 
the  animals  that  were  hunted  that  led 
man  on  his  first  halting  steps  toward 
worship. 

So  this  is  an  old  thing  we  are  discuss- 
ing, older  than  perhaps  anything  else  in 
our  heritage.  It  is  not  a thing  to  be  dis- 
missed lightly,  unless  we  have  become, 
in  Aldo  Leopold’s  phrase,  “supereivil- 
ized.”  For  better  or  worse  (for  better, 
I’m  sure),  I am  not  supercivilized,  and  a 
wild  animal  can  still  exert  its  Paleolithic 
pull  over  me.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
sitting  in  the  cold  dawn  waiting  for  the 
turkey,  that  the  bird  is  more  than  just 
an  animal  to  me  — that  it  is  more  of  a 
totem?  This  was,  after  all,  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Lenape  Indians,  who 
had  three  major  tribal  clans:  Tukwsit, 
the  Wolves;  Pukuwanku,  the  Turtles  . . . 
and  Pele,  the  Turkeys. 

Dampness  seeps  through  me  from 
the  cold  ground,  but  the  sky  is  pink  and 
white  in  the  east,  and  up  the  ridge 
comes  a string  of  hoots  from  a great 
horned  owl.  The  turkey  responds  with 
a gobble  300  yards  away,  and  I am  off, 
slipping  through  the  oaks  and  laurels  to 
close  the  gap.  At  the  edge  of  an  open 
glade  I ease  down  against  a wide  tree. 
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The  turkey  should  be  just  out  of  sight 
ahead  near  the  pines  where  he  spent 
the  night. 

The  light  is  growing.  Carefully,  so  it 
chirps  no  false  note,  I ease  the  box  call 
from  my  pocket.  Did  a young  Lenape 
once  crouch  like  this,  bow  poised,  hid- 
den against  the  sere  leaves  in  his  buck- 
skins? Did  he  draw  from  his  pouch  a 
wingbone  caller  and  — as  I do  on  my 
boxcall  — give  three  quiet  yelps  to  the 
dawn  woods?  Did  he  clutch  a talisman 
when  the  gobbler  thundered  a re- 
sponse? I have  no  talisman  of  my  own, 
but  in  my  mind  I touch  his  when  my 
gobbler  answers,  and  the  whisper  of 
the  leaves  tells  me  he  is  coming  in, 
wings  dragging  and  tail  fanned  in  full 
strut. 

Can  there  be  anything  as  magnificent 
as  a gobbler  on  an  April  day,  when  for  a 
moment  the  woods  are  empty  of  every- 
thing but  the  bronze  breast  and  red- 
blue  head?  Such  a moment  can  fill  an 
entire  life,  or  many  lives.  The  gun  is 
raised,  the  bow  is  raised,  the  spear  is 
raised.  I am  not  just  a mortgaged  man 
with  bills  to  pay,  but  every  hunter  who 
has  gone  before  — the  Inuit  aiming  at  a 
seal  on  an  Arctic  icefloe,  the  Pygmy 
smeared  with  elephant  dung  lunging  at 
an  African  tusker’s  belly,  the  Cheyenne 
leaning  over  the  sweating  back  of  his 
pony  to  fire  an  arrow  into  the  side  of  a 
racing  bison.  I am  some  ancient  Euro- 
pean ancestor  of  my  own,  hurling  a 
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spear  at  a fleeing  caribou  in  a tableaux 
lifted  from  the  wall  of  a cave. 

The  turkey,  on  this  cold  spring  dawn, 
has  brought  me  full  circle.  I have 
touched  my  roots  and  found  them 
sound,  branching  back  through  the 
eons  of  time.  A barbarian?  No  more 
than  those  who  have  gone  before,  who 
knew  the  magic  in  a wild  animal,  in  the 
hunt.  They  painted  their  caves,  I write 
my  words,  in  the  end  it  is  all  the  same. 
The  reverence  remains. 


Cover  Painting  By  Tom  Duran 

One  of  life’s  most  invigorating  experiences  just  has  to  be  greeting  a new  spring 
day  while  afield  in  turkey  season.  The  forests  are  alive  with  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  new  season,  and  excitement  charges  the  air  with  anxious  anticipation. 
Spring  turkey  hunting  has  certainly  grown  in  popularity  over  the  years,  not  just  in 
Pennsylvania  but  throughout  the  country,  wherever  the  bird  exists.  Being  a fairly 
new  sport,  hunters  have  had  to  learn  the  techniques  quickly,  often  by  trial  and 
error.  And  all  too  often  at  a tremendous  cost  — by  accident.  The  very  nature  of 
spring  turkey  hunting  makes  it  particularly  dangerous,  because  the  hunter,  by  his 
very  actions,  sets  himself  up  to  be  shot  in  mistake  for  game.  Nothing  is  better  for 
preventing  such  an  accident  than  fluorescent  orange.  To  help  make  spring  turkey 
hunting  more  safe,  the  Game  Commission  is  making  available  fluorescent  orange 
safety  alert  bands.  Each  band  is  four  inches  wide  and  six  feet  long.  The  band  is 
designed  to  be  worn  as  a sash  while  walking  and  for  wrapping  around  a tree  while 
calling.  Enjoy  spring  turkey  hunting  with  added  peace  of  mind  this  year:  Use  a 
safety  alert  band.  Order  from  the  Game  Commission.  Price  is  $3,  delivered. 
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Turkey  Mania 

By  A.  M.  Segar 


BACK  IN  THE  late  1950s  turkey 
were  like  chestnut  trees— just  a 
memory.  It  was  about  that  time  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
launched  what  would  become  one  of 
the  most  successful  wildlife  manage- 
ment programs  by  bringing  back  the 
wild  turkey,  one  of  the  most  crafty 
species  to  ever  challenge  a hunter.  They 
are  now  quite  common  through  most  of 
the  state.  That’s  not  to  say  that  all  you 
have  to  do  is  step  off  the  back  porch  to 
shoot  one.  Instead,  a whole  new  style  of 
hunting  is  required  and— like  with  any 
other  game  animal  — so  is  a thorough 
understanding  of  turkey  habits  if  a 
hunter  is  to  be  successful  on  a consis- 
tent basis.  Hunting  them  truly  intro- 
duces the  one-on-one  situation  that  pits 
his  keen  senses  of  survival  against  your 
skills  to  lure  him  in.  Once  you’ve  been 
bitten  and  develop  the  necessary  skills 
making  you  somewhat  consistent,  there 
isn’t  any  other  animal  you’d  rather 
tackle.  I’d  like  to  share  just  one  spring 
season  with  you,  and  maybe  that  more 
than  anything  can  better  explain  what 
turkey  mania  is  all  about. 

It  started  on  the  evening  before  the 
season  opened.  I was  about  a mile  from 
home,  in  an  area  known  as  Goose  Hol- 
low. I was  trying  to  put  one  to  bed  on 
the  roost  then  be  there  bright  and  early 
to  call  him  down  and  into  range  of  my 
shotgun.  I had  scouted  the  area  earlier 
and  knew  birds  were  in  the  area.  In 
fact,  I had  called  in  a couple  of  gobblers 
during  this  pre-season  scouting,  just  for 
the  pure  pleasure  of  it  as  well  as  hone 
my  skills  and  maybe  take  some  pictures 
of  the  magnificent  birds  in  their  own 
backyard. 

I finally  got  an  answer,  but  it  was 
starting  to  get  dark,  so  I didn’t  get  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  I would  have 
liked  to.  As  he  was  about  1 00  yards  from 
the  dirt  road  and  creek  that  pass 
through  the  hollow,  I was  pretty  confi- 


dent that  he  would  be  there  waiting  for 
me  in  the  morning.  If  you  think  deer 
hunters  are  a crazy  bunch  for  getting 
up  early,  then  you’ve  never  been  around 
a turkey  hunter.  Do  you  realize  just  how 
early  a half  hour  before  sunrise  is?  If 
you  don’t.  I’m  not  going  to  tell  you,  but 
you’ll  never  know  just  what  craziness 
is.  Anyway,  I was  all  decked  out  in  my 
camouflage  suit  with  matching  face  net 
and  gloves,  sitting  about  70  yards  from 
where  I supposed  my  bird  to  be,  wait- 
ing for  the  starting  time  to  arrive. 

Raised  Eyebrows 

When  it  did  I very  quietly  loaded  my 
12  gauge  Mossberg  500A  with  three 
No.  6 Federal  three-inch  magnums. 
Some  people  raise  their  eyebrows  when 
they  see  the  20-inch  barrel  on  my  tur- 
key gun,  thinking  a 36-inch  barrel 
might  be  more  appropriate.  As  for  me 
though,  I don’t  intend  to  shoot  at  birds 
from  one  county  to  the  next.  The  object 
is  to  call  Old  Tom  in  as  close  to  the  end 
of  the  barrel  as  possible.  I have  set  25  to 
30  yards  as  my  maximum  range  and  I 
take  only  deliberate  head  shots.  That 
short  barrel  makes  the  Mossberg  a 
pleasure  to  carry,  and  more  important, 
it’s  easier  to  maneuver  once  I’m  in  posi- 
tion. 

If  the  length  of  my  barrel  doesn’t 
grab  a person’s  attention,  there’s  my 
scope.  It’s  always  good  for  a snicker  or 
two.  For  me,  when  it  comes  to  turkeys, 
there  is  only  one  shot  and  that’s  a head 
shot.  Anyplace  else  and  there’s  a good 
chance  of  watching  the  bird  fly  off 
badly  crippled.  I chose  a 4 power  scope 
for  the  shotgun  and  patterned  it  with 
the  Federal  No.  6 shotshells.  With  the 
aid  of  the  scope  I can  put  the  load’s 
deadly  pattern  right  where  I want  it. 
Another  feature  of  the  gun  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  thumb  safety  on  the  tang. 
The  location  is  natural  and  allows  for 
easy,  quick  and  silent  response.  Mean- 
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while,  back  in  position,  I was  ready  for 
the  legal  shooting  hour. 

With  my  diaphram  call  I proceeded 
to  say  to  Old  Tom,  “Here  I am,  come 
and  join  me.”  I’d  been  had.  He  re- 
sponded, but  from  across  the  dirt  road 
and  creek,  up  on  the  opposite  moun- 
tain. Well,  nothing  to  do  but  roll  with 
the  punches.  I figured  the  chances  of 
bringing  him  back  across  the  creek  and 
road  were  slim  to  none.  My  only  alter- 
native was  to  make  a wide  circle  to  the 
other  mountain  and  then  close  in  above 
him. 

Off  I went,  as  fast  and  as  quiet  as  I 
could.  When  I closed  in  to  where  I sup- 
posed the  bird  to  be,  I found  a small 
clearing  and  set  up.  He  responded  im- 
mediately, not  more  than  75  to  100 


yards  below  me,  and  started  coming  in 
with  his  first  response.  I just  knew 
everything  was  going  my  way. 

I’d  call  and  he’d  answer.  I’d  call  and 
he’d  answer  again,  only  closer.  Then, 
suddenly  from  nowhere,  another 
hunter  opened  up  with  a box  call,  about 
300  yards  away.  My  old  lover  bird  froze. 
He  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  the  new 
caller  and  I couldn’t  blame  him.  That 
other  call  sounded  nothing  like  a hen 
turkey.  The  turkey  continued  to  re- 
spond to  my  calls,  but  for  the  moment, 
he  was  staying  put. 

Just  when  I thought  things  couldn’t 
get  worse,  the  other  hunter  broke  a car- 
dinal rule.  He  started  stalking  the  bird, 
advancing  and  calling.  Needless  to  say, 
this  made  Old  Tom  nervous,  and  I can’t 
say  I was  too  thrilled  with  the  thought 
of  some  novice  wandering  about  think- 
ing he  could  stalk  a turkey,  especially 
when  that  turkey  might  turn  out  to  be 
me.  The  bird,  of  course,  quickly  headed 
for  greener  pastures.  There  wasn’t 
much  else  to  do.  I just  stood  up  and 
started  walking  toward  the  bird,  whis- 
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HE  PROCEEDED  to  produce  a respectable 
tom  sporting  a 9-inch  beard.  I accused  him 
of  shooting  a jake,  but  it  really  was  a nice 
bird.  His  whole  hunt  took  less  than  five  min- 
utes. Think  I was  jealous?  You  bet. 

tling  and  making  as  much  noise  as  I 
could  every  step  of  the  way. 

Later  that  day,  after  shooting  hours, 
my  eldest  son,  Fred,  pulled  up  in  front 
of  my  house  and  I knew  from  the  ex- 
pression on  his  face  that  he  was  up  to 
no  good.  I hollered  for  him  to  go  back 
to  the  truck  and  bring  the  bird  he  had 
hidden  in  the  bed.  He  proceeded  to 
produce  a respectable  tom  sporting  a 
9-inch  beard.  I accused  him  of  shooting 
a jake,  but  it  really  was  a nice  bird.  I’ll 
give  him  credit,  though.  I think  he’s  one 
of  the  best  callers  in  the  state.  The  story 
behind  his  bird  was  absolutely  sicken- 
ing. He  got  into  position,  gave  a call,  got 
an  answer;  the  bird  came  in  and  he  shot 
it.  The  whole  episode  took  less  than 
five  minutes.  Think  I was  jealous?  You 
bet! 

About  two  weeks  into  the  season  the 
casual  hunters  were  out  of  the  woods.  I 
decided  to  explore  an  area  about  a half 
mile  from  home,  along  Malory  Run 
Creek.  I had  worked  birds  there  in  the 
past  so  I figured  it  was  worth  a shot. 
Again  I was  out  in  time  to  meet  the 
sunrise  and  once  again  I gave  out  my 
best  calls.  All  I received  was  silence.  It 
wasn’t  until  8 o’clock  that  I finally  got 
an  answer.  He  answered  once  and  that 
was  it.  He  just  wouldn’t  respond  again. 
I tried  about  everything  but  nothing 
worked.  I then  decided  to  switch  to  my 
box  call.  I like  the  diaphragm  but  use 
the  box  on  occasion  to  locate  birds. 
Well,  the  bird  answered.  He  wasn’t  very 
enthused  and  only  responded  once 
every  five  or  ten  minutes.  We  contin- 
ued the  game  for  some  time  with 
neither  of  us  getting  anywhere.  Actu- 
ally, he  was  starting  to  move  away  and 
was  getting  almost  out  of  hearing  range. 

I hate  to  move  once  I’ve  set  up  but, 
sometimes  you  have  to  assess  the  situa- 
tion and  make  modifications.  I moved 
about  300  yards  closer,  to  a spot  on  the 
wooded  mountain  side  that  overlooked 


the  plateau  where  I thought  he  was.  I 
quickly  established  my  shooting  zone, 
an  imaginary  35-yard  radius  around  my 
site,  by  picking  out  trees  and  other  ob- 
jects. I then  set  up  and  once  again  let 
my  box  call  do  the  talking.  He  was  still 
in  the  neighborhood  and  responded, 
but  he  still  wasn’t  very  enthused. 

Squirrel  Migration 

Up  to  now  about  the  most  exciting 
thing  that  had  happened  was  watching 
a squirrel  migration.  This  was  the  first 
time  I ever  witnessed  such  an  event; 
I estimated  that  at  least  a hundred 
walked  by.  I sat  there,  amazed  at  the 
spectacle,  and  all  at  once  the  old  bird 
started  to  gobble.  He  wouldn’t  stop. 
He’d  gobble  once,  then  once  again, 
then  triple  gobble.  Not  only  that,  but  he 
also  was  charging  in,  gobbling  every 
step  of  the  way.  He  wasn’t  stopping  for 
anything.  If  you  don’t  think  my  old  ad- 
renal glands  were  working  overtime, 
then  night  doesn’t  follow  day.  He 
stepped  into  view  and  it  was  obvious  he 
wasn’t  going  to  go  through  any  formal 
courtship  ritual.  He  was  coming 
straight  on,  with  his  beard  dangling 
from  his  breast.  When  he  stepped  into 
my  imaginary  circle  I put  the  cross  hair 
on  his  head  and  cut  loose.  He  folded  up 
as  if  hit  by  a ton  of  bricks,  but  that 
didn’t  stop  me  from  almost  breaking 
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both  legs  to  get  to  him.  As  it  was,  there 
was  no  need  to  hurry,  but  I wasn’t  tak- 
ing any  chances.  There  he  lay  with  his 
nine-inch  beard  and  one-inch  spurs. 

I couldn’t  wait  to  get  back  home  and 
show  Fred  what  a real  gobbler  looked 
like.  Actually,  as  it  turned  out,  our  birds 
looked  like  twins.  But  the  hunt  wasn’t 
over  yet.  I’ll  bet  I shot  that  same  bird  at 
least  a hundred  times.  Retelling  the 


WHEN  HE  stepped  into  my  imaginary  circle 
I put  the  crosshairs  on  his  head  and  cut 
loose.  He  folded  up  as  if  hit  by  a ton  of 
bricks,  but  that  didn’t  stop  me  from  almost 
breaking  both  my  legs  to  get  to  him. 

events  is  just  another  part  of  the  mania. 
It  took  me  two  hours  to  break  down  his 
crafty  senses  and  I could  only  conclude 
that  at  first  he  was  with  a bunch  of  hens 
and  was  busy  taking  care  of  them.  Once 
he  was  through  with  them,  though,  he 
was  ready  to  turn  his  affection  toward 
me.  One  thing  was  for  sure  — he  picked 
his  own  time. 

The  birds  we  took  were  respectable 
old  timers.  They  didn’t  get  their  spurs 
or  long  beards  by  running  to  every  call 
they  heard.  They  had  to  be  out  foxed 
and  outfoxing  them  is  certainly  an  ac- 
complishment. It  takes  time  and  effort 
to  develop  the  knowledge  and  skills  it 
takes  to  bag  a turkey.  But  when  you  are 
out  there  in  the  field,  putting  your  tag 
on  one,  you  know  what  Turkey  Mania  is 
all  about.  It  is  a disease,  and  once  bitten 
there  is  no  known  cure. 

Hope  you  get  bitten  soon! 


A TOTAL  OF  154  elk  were  found  last  Jan- 
uary, during  an  aerial  and  ground  census 
conducted  by  the  Game  Commission  and 
state  Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources personnel.  The  herd  consists  of  34 
branched-antler  bulls,  12  spike  bulls,  88 
adult  cows  and  20  calves.  No  census  was 
conducted  in  1989  due  to  a lack  of  snow, 


but  this  recent  total  indicates  the  elk  herd 
has  continued  to  grow  slightly  as  146  elk 
were  found  in  1988;  140  in  1987;  135  in  1986; 
131  in  1985;  119  in  1984;  122  in  1983;  and 
135  in  1982.  At  least  ten  elk  are  known  to 
have  died  in  1989,  including  two  for  crop 
damage,  6 killed  illegally,  one  from  malnu- 
trition and  one  from  unknown  causes. 
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BACK  THEN,  when  it  came  to  turkey  hunting,  I was  as  raw  a rookie  as  there  was  to  be  found 
in  the  woods.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  I knew  about  turkey  hunting  was  what  I had  read  on  the 
side  of  a turkey  call  I had  purchased  for  some  obscure  reason  several  years  earlier. 

Spitfires  and  Turkeys 

By  Mike  Raykovicz 


THERE  WAS  an  ad  that  appeared  on 
television  a few  years  ago  that 
showed  a World  War  II  fighter  pilot 
chasing  the  Luftwaffe  all  over  the  Euro- 
pean skies.  Eventually,  the  pilot  landed 
his  aircraft  and  got  into  a little  sports 
car  called  a Spitfire.  I can  still  hear  the 
announcer’s  voice  saying,  “Like  his  first 
love,  a man  never  forgets  his  first  Spit- 
fire.” To  this  little  scenario  I would  like 
to  have  added,  “ — or  his  first  turkey.” 
I’ve  killed  a number  of  birds  since 
1968  when  Pennsylvania  first  offered 
spring  hunting,  and  have  acquired  a lot 
of  fond  memories  along  the  way.  But 
none  hold  the  special  place  in  my  mind 
like  that  first  spring  gobbler. 

Make  no  mistakes  about  it.  Back 
then,  when  it  came  to  spring  turkey 
hunting,  I was  as  raw  a rookie  as  there 
was  to  be  found  in  the  woods.  Up  until 
1968,  I had  never,  ever,  heard  a single 


sound  uttered  by  a wild  turkey.  In  fact, 
the  only  thing  I knew  about  turkey 
hunting  was  what  I had  read  on  the  side 
of  a turkey  call  I had  purchased  for 
some  obscure  reason  several  years  ear- 
lier. 

The  call  was  a rich,  walnut-colored, 
one-sided,  wooden  beauty  that  had  the 
words  “Lynch’s  Fool  Proof  Turkey  Call 
Model  No.  101,”  printed  on  the  lid.  The 
printing  on  the  left  side  of  the  call  con- 
tinued to  assure  the  aspiring  hunter 
that  the  call  was  easy  to  master.  “It’s 
fool  proof,”  the  printing  asserted.  “It’s 
set  for  the  yelp,  cluck,  putt,  whine,  and 
cackle.”  “It  is  semi-automatic.”  “Read 
simple  instructions.”  “Patents  pending.” 

Well,  what  more  could  a hunter 
want?  The  printing  went  on  to  state 
that  the  call  was  made  by  M.L.  Lynch, 
World  Champion  Turkey  Caller  and 
Manufacturer.  I was  impressed.  Not 
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only  was  oP  M.L.  a world  champion  tur- 
key caller,  it  appeared  that  he  was  a 
world  champion  manufacturer  as  well. 

That  was  all  the  incentive  I needed. 
May  would  arrive,  and  I would  leave  my 
little  apartment  in  New  Jersey  and  sally 
forth  to  the  big  woods  of  northern 
Pennsylvania,  to  hunt  a bird  I had  never 
seen  before.  To  make  matters  worse,  I 
would  attempt  to  do  so  by  imitating  a 
sound  that  I had  never  heard.  How’s 
that  for  optimism?  Don’t  laugh.  I would 
like  to  remind  all  the  smug  readers  that 
this  was  largely  untrodden  ground.  I 
had  no  video  tapes,  books,  magazine 
articles,  or  cassette  tapes  to  guide  me  in 
my  quest.  What  I had  was  woodsman- 
ship  and  love  of  the  forest  that  I had 
acquired  by  years  of  hiking  and  beaver 
trapping  while  growing  up  in  northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania.  I had  a slight  knowl- 
edge of  the  enormous  tract  of  State 
Game  Lands  that  I had  chosen  for  my 
first  turkey  hunt  because  I had  hunted 
deer  there  in  the  past. 

During  the  weeks  prior  to  opening 
day,  I unfolded  the  sheet  of  “simple”  in- 
structions which  came  with  my  call.  “To 
make  the  yelp  of  the  wild  turkey,  simply 
pull  the  lid  back  about  half  way  across 
the  top  of  the  call  and  let  the  lid  slam 
shut,”  said  the  directions.  That  sounded 
easy  enough.  I did  my  best  to  do  as  I 
was  told  and  was  quite  pleased  — if  not 
puzzled  — at  the  resulting  sound. 


“Skreeeeeyouk,  Skreeeeeyouk, 
Skreeeeeyouk.”  Three  nerve  wrenching 
“Skreeeeeyouks”  was  the  mating  call  of 
the  wild  turkey,  at  least  according  to 
the  directions.  The  yelp  seemed  simple 
enough,  but  I now  had  to  master  the 
“cluck.”  That  would  prove  to  be  a piece 
of  cake.  Once  again  I consulted  the 
instruction  sheet,  which  was  the  only 
piece  of  turkey  hunting  literature  I 
knew  to  be  in  existence.  “To  make  the 
cluck,  pull  the  lid  back  about  an  inch  or 
so  and  let  the  lid  automatically  return.” 
“This  produces  the  perfect  cluck,”  the 
directions  assured.  Again,  doing  as  I 
was  instructed,  I found  the  call  made 
a kind  of  noise  similar  to  one  piece 
of  wood  scraping  over  another.  Small 
wonder. 

The  instructions  went  on  to  indicate 
that  the  call  would  imitate  the  purr, 
whine,  cackle  and  kee-kee  run  of  the 
wild  turkey.  However,  they  failed  to 
indicate  just  exactly  how  one  was  to 
duplicate  those  sounds.  The  calls  could 
have  sounded  like  grunts,  barks  or 
meows,  for  all  I knew,  but  I didn’t  mind. 
1 was  armed  with  more  information 
about  turkey  hunting  than  I ever  knew 
before  and  I was  ready. 

On  the  eve  of  the  big  day  I drove 
from  my  New  Jersey  apartment  to  my 
parents’  home  in  Wilkes-Barre.  There  I 
would  get  a few  hours  sleep,  and  then 
be  on  my  way  to  Bradford  County.  The 
alarm  went  off  at  2:00  a.m.,  and  the  rain 
pattering  on  the  window  made  me 
wonder  if  I had  gone  mad.  It  was  a two- 
hour  drive  to  Towanda,  and  then  an- 
other 40  minutes  along  a rutted  dirt 
road  to  my  intended  hunting  area.  I was 
committed.  Or  perhaps  more  appropri- 
ately, I should  have  been.  Since  I had 
already  driven  three  hours  just  to  get  to 
my  parents’  place,  I took  a chance  that 
the  rain  would  stop  and  pushed  on  with 
my  adventure. 

There  must  be  more  lonely  activities 
in  life  than  driving  a little  Volkswagen 
Beetle  through  a pouring  rain  to  hunt 
turkey,  but  by  my  humble  estimation, 
this  had  to  rank  among  the  top  ten.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  generator  light 
on  the  car’s  dashboard  indicated  that  I 


was  about  to  encounter  more  trouble 
than  I cared  to  deal  with  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Nevertheless,  I was  undaunted. 
Logic  dictated  that  I couldn’t  have 
taken  care  of  the  problem  if  I had 
wanted  to.  There  was  no  place  open  for 
coffee,  much  less  repairs  at  3:30  a.m., 
so  I pushed  on,  driven  by  the  fact  that  I 
would  soon  have  the  opportunity  to  in- 
dulge in  one  of  the  first  spring  turkey 
hunts  to  be  held  in  modern  times.  I was 
later  to  find  out  by  the  lack  of  other 
hunting  activity,  that  few  others  real- 
ized the  significance  of  the  moment. 

I must  have  done  something  right  at 
some  point  in  my  life,  because  just  as 
I passed  through  the  village  of  Towanda 
and  began  the  final  leg  of  the  trip,  the 
generator  light  went  out  and  the  rain 
diminished.  Someone  was  watching 
over  me. 

By  the  time  I parked  the  car  the  rain 
had  stopped  and  the  sky  began  to  clear. 
While  unpacking  my  gun  and  prepar- 
ing for  my  assault  on  the  mountain,  I 
saw  the  first  blush  of  daylight  in  the 
eastern  sky.  After  climbing  to  the  top  of 
the  rather  steep  hill,  I settled  against 
the  trunk  of  a large  beech  tree  and  be- 
gan to  feel  glad  that  I had  come.  The 
last  vestiges  of  the  night’s  rain  was  tap- 
ping on  the  leaves  with  a soft  staccato 
when  I heard  him.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking it  either.  A thunderous  “gill- 
obble-obble-obble”  broke  the  morning 
stillness.  It  seemed  to  echo  from  one 
end  of  the  valley  to  the  next.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  four  other  birds  joined  the 
first  in  a chorus  of  gobbling  that  even  to 
this  day  makes  me  sweat.  I even  started 
to  think  that  by  some  accident  I had 
wandered  into  a barnyard.  Turkeys 
were  everywhere. 

I took  the  little  Lynch  call  from  my 
pocket  and  began  to  work  the  lid. 
“Skreeeeeyouck,  Skreeeeeyouck, 
Skreeeeeyouck.”  I had  apparently 
learned  my  lesson  well  because  it 
wasn’t  long  before  I saw  my  first  wild 
turkey.  All  fanned  out  and  strutting 
pompously,  the  big  bird  came  inching 
toward  me.  I don’t  remember  pulling 
the  trigger,  but  I do  remember  needing 


to  prop  myself  up  with  my  empty  gun. 
It  was  like  a dream.  I couldn’t  believe 
anything  in  nature  could  be  so  beauti- 
ful? The  red,  white  and  blue  of  his 
head,  the  irridescent  bronze  of  his 
feathers,  the  pink  legs  with  the  black 
spurs.  I couldn’t  believe  what  I had  in 
front  of  me.  I was  babbling  over  him 
like  a kid  with  a new  bike.  Nothing  I 
ever  did  was  so  easy.  I was  convinced 
that  I would  get  an  enormous  gobbler 
every  year  from  then  on.  After  all, 
hadn’t  I just  fooled  one  of  the  most  elu- 
sive creatures  in  nature? 

I was  convinced  that  nothing  could 
be  simpler  than  spring  turkey  hunting, 
and  certainly  no  other  type  of  hunting 
was  more  exciting.  The  following  years 
would  prove  how  wrong  a guy  could  be. 
It  would  be  four  more  years  before  I 
would  have  another  opportunity  to  bag 
a spring  bird.  Four  years  of  frustration. 
Four  years  of  mistakes.  Four  years  of 
learning  the  ways  of  the  wild  turkey. 

Over  the  years,  both  good  and  lean, 
I’ve  learned  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  the  northwoods  in  springtime.  I’ve 
learned  the  names  of  many  spring  wild 
flowers.  I’ve  learned  how  a mother  fox 
hunts  mice  and  voles  to  feed  her  young. 
I learned  to  sit  back  and  smell  the 
musky  fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle, 
and  if  I never  kill  another  turkey,  I’ll 
remember  that  first  spring  hunt  and 
how  I’ve  grown  richer  because  of  it. 
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Watcher  at  the  Den 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


DURING  MY  17  years  on  our  Penn- 
sylvania mountaintop  farm,  I had 
only  a passing  acquaintanceship  with 
red  foxes  — a glimpse  of  one  hunting  in 
our  37-acre  hayfield  one  early  spring 
morning,  the  sight  of  crows  mobbing 
another,  a face  to  face  meeting  that  star- 
tled both  the  fox  and  me  on  the  trail  — 
nothing,  in  fact,  but  the  frustratingly 
brief  encounters  that  humans  so  often 
have  with  wild  animals. 

For  several  years,  though,  I had  been 
aware  of  what  looked  like  the  remnants 
of  an  old  fox  den  above  an  isolated  over- 
grown field.  The  den  faced  south  and 
was  several  hundred  feet  uphill  from  the 
beginnings  of  a mountain  stream.  So  I 
kept  a careful  watch  on  it,  looking  for 
fox  sign,  and  after  years  of  hoping,  I was 
rewarded  one  late  March  day  when  I 
discovered  fresh  digging. 

Then,  on  the  eighth  day  of  April,  an 
adult  red  fox  emerged  from  the  hole.  It 
sat  down  and  scratched  itself,  then 
stood  up  and  looked  around.  Finally,  it 
poked  into  the  den  exit  and  I caught  a 
movement.  Could  it  be  kits?  I was  not  to 
know  that  day  because  as  suddenly  as 
the  fox  had  emerged,  it  slipped  back 
into  the  den. 

The  following  day,  as  I rounded  a 
curve  in  the  trail,  I came  face  to  face 
with  a red  fox.  It  veered  abruptly  and 
bounded  off  in  a zigzag  pattern  while 
I continued  on  to  the  field.  Walking 
slowly  down  its  edge  and  stopping  fre- 
quently to  peer  through  my  binoculars 
at  the  den  site,  I quickly  spotted  an 
adult  fox  sitting  outside  the  den,  only 
this  time  it  was  accompanied  by  two 
handsome  kits  still  wearing  their  char- 
coal-gray  natal  coats. 

Quietly  I sat  down  in  a black  locust 
grove  beside  the  field  edge  to  watch  the 
little  family  and  soon  verified  the  sex 


of  the  adult  when  the  kits  began  to 
nurse.  As  I steadied  my  binoculars  on 
my  knees  to  better  observe  the  action  a 
hundred  yards  away,  the  kits  pulled 
away  from  the  vixen  and  started  explor- 
ing by  climbing  over  fallen  branches. 
The  vixen,  who  alternately  paced  and 
reclined,  watched  them  and  once  she 
stopped  to  groom  a kit.  I remained 
glued  to  the  spot,  unwilling  to  move 
even  when  it  began  sleeting.  When  they 
at  last  went  underground  I walked 
home  in  the  worsening  weather,  elated 
to  have  finally  discovered  an  active  fox 
den. 

Learned  More 

I did  not  see  them  every  day,  but  with 
each  sighting  I learned  a little  more 
about  the  family.  At  10  o’clock  one 
morning  I found  the  female  outside 
with  four  kits.  They  played  with  each 
other  and  with  her,  and  although  she 
moved  around  occasionally,  she  seemed 
to  be  unaware  of  my  watching,  hidden, 
as  I was,  by  the  locust  grove.  Later,  in 
the  early  afternoon,  the  kits,  guarded  by 
the  vixen,  poked  about  in  the  brushpile 
outside  the  den,  jumped  on  each  other 
and  sometimes  on  their  parent.  Then 
the  dog  fox  trotted  up  and  lay  down,  and 
the  vixen  retired  to  the  den  while  the 
kits  continued  playing  for  another  15 
minutes  until  they  also  went  under- 
ground. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  in  a light  rain,  I 
found  the  whole  family  outside.  The  kits 
were  still  charcoal -gray  but  already  they 
were  learning  about  food.  One  of  the 
adults  had  a carcass  in  its  mouth  which 
it  offered  to  any  kit  that  came  near.  But 
although  each  kit  would  make  a feinting 
movement  as  if  to  grab  it,  it  would 
always  back  off  at  the  last  moment.  Ap- 
parently, it  had  been  designated  as  a 
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plaything  because  they  never  did  eat  the 
carcass  and,  after  a while,  they  ignored 
it  altogether,  seeming  to  prefer  explor- 
ing farther  uphill  or  tussling  with  each 
other. 

That  was  my  last  look  at  the  foxes  that 
spring.  But,  after  several  days  of  search- 
ing, I found  a second  occupied  den  in  a 
secluded  grape  tangle  less  than  a quar- 
ter mile  from  the  field  den,  so  I was 
hopeful  that  the  little  family  was  still 
intact  as  foxes  often  have  more  than  one 
den  and  move  their  kits  back  and  forth 
depending  on  conditions. 

On  The  Lookout 

By  the  following  January  I was  once 
again  on  the  lookout  for  foxes.  Every 
time  it  snowed  I examined  tracks  for 
signs  of  vulpine  courtship,  and  I often 
spotted  the  telltale  double  tracks  of  a 
male  and  female  traveling  together.  On 
the  17th  of  February  an  adult  red  fox  lay 
outside  the  same  field  den.  I sat  down  to 
watch,  but  all  I could  see  through  my 
binoculars  was  a motionless,  red,  furry 
ball;  the  fox  had  wrapped  its  tail  around 
its  body  and  tucked  its  head  down  into 
its  chest  to  keep  warm. 

The  cold  drove  me  to  my  feet  sooner 
than  I would  have  liked,  but  since  the 
fox  seemed  to  be  sleeping  soundly,  I 
continued  down  the  edge  of  the  field  for 


Question 

May  I ship  my  furs  out  of  state  to  a fur 
buyer? 

Answer 

Yes,  but  you  must  first  obtain  an  export 
tag.  These  are  available  from  license  is- 
suing agents  and  licensed  fur  dealers. 


a closer  look,  pausing  frequently  to  peer 
at  it  through  the  binoculars.  Suddenly  it 
sat  up  alertly  and  stared  in  my  direction. 
Silently  we  eyeballed  one  another 
across  the  field,  and  then  the  fox  rose  to 
its  feet,  loped  up  the  hill,  veered  sharply 
right,  and  disappeared  over  the  far  crest 
of  the  field. 

So  began  my  second  year  of  fox-den 
watching.  Four  days  later  most  of  the 
snow  had  melted  and  the  fox  was  again 
at  the  mouth  of  the  den,  cleaning  itself 
and  basking  in  the  sun.  Again  I walked 
down  the  far  edge  of  the  field  and  it 
watched  warily  until  I stopped  just  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  locust  grove.  This 
time  it  ran  to  the  left,  its  head  so  per- 
fectly backlit  by  the  sun  that  it  looked  as 
if  it  had  a halo  around  it. 

It  was  not  until  the  29th  of  March  that 
I discovered  another  young  family  in 
the  den.  In  the  early  afternoon  a vixen 
emerged  from  the  entrance  followed  by 
three  charcoal-gray  kits,  all  of  which 
kept  trying  to  nurse.  She  shook  them  off 
and  sat  down  to  scratch  and  look 
around.  Because  foxes  mate  for  life  and 
often  re-occupy  the  same  dens,  they 
were  probably  the  previous  spring’s  pair 
with  their  new  family. 

Several  minutes  later  the  dog  fox 
came  bounding  out  of  the  lower  den 
entrance  and  went  over  to  the  vixen. 
They  touched  noses  a couple  times, 
after  which  he  restlessly  paced  around, 
looking  warily  up  the  hill  behind  them, 
and  then  tried  to  settle  down  on  the 
ground.  But  he  quickly  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  once  again  peered  up  the  hill. 
The  female  finally  went  back  into  the 
den  with  all  the  kits  and  he  joined  them 
a few  seconds  later.  Judging  from  the 
size  of  the  kits,  they  had  been  born  early 
in  March  after  a gestation  period  of 
52  days. 

By  April  7th  two  had  turned  the  color 
of  dried  grass,  signifying  a stage  the  pre- 
vious year’s  kits  had  not  reached  by  the 
middle  of  April.  The  third  was  darker 
with  more  black.  The  grass-colored 
ones  wrestled  and  played  together  so 
the  parents  played  with  the  lone  dark 
kit.  The  adults  moved  constantly  — 
scratching,  playing,  checking  on  the 
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kits  — but  both  looked  a little  tattered 
because  they  were  shedding  their  win- 
ter coats. 

Five  days  later  a foxy-red  kit  emerged 
from  the  den  and  quickly  scuttled  back 
after  a loud  clap  of  thunder.  Then,  sud- 
denly, all  three  kits  burst  out  of  the  den 
at  a dead  run  and  streamed  up  the  hill  to 
greet  a returning  parent,  leaping  up  to 
touch  noses  with  it,  wrestling  with  each 
other,  and  wriggling  with  the  exuber- 
ance of  puppyhood.  Several  minutes 
later  the  whole  scene  was  repeated  for 
the  second  returning  parent.  Both  par- 
ents then  stretched  out  for  a short  rest 
while  two  of  the  kits  played  together 
and  the  third  played  alone  or  with  either 
parent  it  chose  to  approach.  I presumed 
it  was  the  same  lone,  dark  kit  I had  ob- 
served five  days  earlier  because  it  was 
still  in  a transition  stage  from  gray  to 
beige.  The  third  kit  remained  a darken- 
ing beige,  compared  to  its  playmates’ 
already  red  coat,  proof  that  some  fox  kits 
do  not  change  their  coats  at  the  same 
time  even  though  they  are  identical 
ages. 

Three  remained  the  number  of  that 
litter  and,  unlike  the  previous  one,  I was 
able  to  sort  them  out  individually.  De- 
spite reports  from  scientists  that  fox  play 
was  often  rough,  their  play  seemed  gen- 
tle. Perhaps  that  was  because  there  were 
only  three  of  them  to  share  the  food 
their  parents  provided  or  that  they  had 
already  eliminated  other,  weaker  sib- 
lings while  underground,  as  some  re- 
searchers claim  they  do.  As  far  as  I could 
tell,  the  red  kit  was  the  dominant  or 
alpha  kit,  its  beige  companion  was  sec- 
ond in  the  hierarchy  and  the  lone  pup 
occupied  the  lowest  or  omega  position. 

After  15  minutes,  one  of  the  parents 
again  headed  off  to  hunt  while  the  other 
remained  to  watch  the  kits.  Rumbles 
of  thunder  increased  and  the  parent 
glanced  up  at  the  sky.  Breaking  my  usual 
rule  of  waiting  to  leave  until  the  fox  fam- 
ily went  into  the  den,  I hurried  home, 

RUMBLES  OF  THUNDER  increased  and  the 
parent  glanced  up  at  the  sky.  Breaking  my 
usual  rule  of  waiting  to  leave  until  the  fox 
family  went  into  the  den,  I hurried  home, 
barely  making  it  before  a big  storm  hit. 


barely  making  it  before  a big  storm  hit 
with  drenching  rains. 

Several  days  later  I began  to  wonder  if 
the  foxes  knew  I had  been  watching 
them.  My  arrival  at  the  field  had  been 
heralded  by  the  warning  call  of  a crow 
and  the  fleeing  of  three  deer,  and  the 
wind  was  at  my  back.  But  although  an 
adult  fox  was  sitting  above  the  main  den 
entrance  and  ran  up  the  hill  as  I entered 
the  grove,  two  kits  continued  playing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  upper  den  entrance, 
while  the  other  adult  sat  above  it  along 
with  the  third  kit.  Far  from  appearing 
agitated,  the  adult  continued  sitting, 
glancing  around,  getting  up,  watching 
the  kit  and  finally  lying  down  with  its 
back  to  me. 

Visiting  Friends 

Whether  or  not  they  knew  I was 
there,  I didn’t  see  them  for  11  days. 
Nevertheless,  visiting  suburban  friends 
had  persuaded  me  to  show  them  the 
den  site  as  they  had  never  seen  one  be- 
fore. Certain  that  the  foxes  had  moved,  I 
took  them  up  close,  but  I insisted  on 
keeping  our  voices  low. 

Just  as  we  were  turning  away,  one  of 
them  said,  “There’s  a kit.”  Slowly  we  all 
turned  to  look.  The  red  fox  kit  sat  si- 
lently at  the  den  entrance,  watching  us 
for  several  minutes,  and  it  was  we  — not 


the  kit  — who  finally  broke  the  spell  and 
moved  on.  Would  that  close  encounter, 
I wondered,  spoil  my  sightings  for  an- 
other year?  My  concern  seemed  justi- 
fied when,  after  several  fruitless  days  of 
watching,  I saw  a woodchuck  emerge 
from  the  den.  It  looked  as  if  the  foxes 
had  deserted  it. 


But  on  that  same  day  I discovered  an 
old  woodchuck  den  at  the  edge  of  the 
field,  less  than  a hundred  yards  from  the 
fox  den,  by  its  pungent  smell.  Outside 
the  den  lay  the  rotting  remains  of  a dead 
woodchuck,  its  head,  neck  and  a pair  of 
legs  still  intact.  The  hole  itself  looked 
freshly  dug  under  the  roots  of  a tree. 
Had  the  foxes  not  only  found  a new 
home  but  also  eliminated  its  previous 
owner?  Unfortunately,  that  den,  like  the 
second  one  I had  found  the  year  before, 
was  in  an  impossible  position  for  ob- 
serving. 

By  then  it  was  May.  I continued  walk- 
ing to  the  field  more  out  of  habit  than 
conviction  but  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month  I was  greeted  by  the  sight  of  both 


the  kits  and  their  parents  running  all 
over  the  hillside  above  the  old  den.  As  I 
sat  in  my  accustomed  grove,  the  foxes 
alternately  played  and  rested.  Then,  be- 
cause it  would  only  be  a few  days  before 
the  emerging  leaves  would  block  my 
view,  I moved  slowly  out  into  the  open. 
One  adult  looked  over  at  me  and  then 
trotted  up  to  relieve  the  other  adult 
which  had  settled  down  to  sleep.  That 
one  loped  up  the  hill  while  the  first  one 
took  its  place  and  promptly  laid  down 
and  closed  its  eyes.  Two  of  the  kits  went 
below  but  the  third  sat  with  its  back  to 
me  before  also  returning  to  the  den, 
leaving  the  other  adult  still  sleeping 
outside. 


AN  ADULT  FOX  came  trotting  over  the  hill 
toward  the  den  with  a chipmunk  in  its 
mouth.  Once  it  looked  straight  at  me,  stand- 
ing out  in  the  open  only  a short  distance 
away.  But  I never  moved  and  on  it  went. 


Had  the  foxes  seen  me,  had  they,  in 
fact,  been  aware  of  me  for  weeks?  Often 
they  had  looked  intently  in  my  direction 
and  had  then  gone  about  their  business. 
Fox  researchers  claim  that  foxes  will 
allow  a certain  critical  distance  between 
humans  and  themselves,  and  I won- 
dered if  my  foxes  had  established  a criti- 
cal distance  from  me,  because  after  that 
I continued  to  sit  out  in  the  open. 

One  early  morning  an  adult  fox  came 
trotting  up  to  the  den  with  a small  ani- 
mal in  its  mouth.  Two  yawning  kits 
emerged  but  instead  of  mobbing  or  beg- 
ging, they  both  examined  the  ground 
rather  than  the  dead  animal  even  after 
the  parent  dropped  it  on  the  ground. 
Only  when  the  adult  approached  one 
kit  did  it  immediately  pick  up  the  car- 
cass, but  it  soon  dropped  it  again  and 
neither  the  adult  nor  the  kits  paid  any 
further  attention  to  it.  Instead  they 
glanced  over  at  me  a couple  times  and 
then  the  adult  settled  down  while  the 
kits  explored,  rested,  and  played.  But 
when  the  parent  sat  up  abruptly,  the  kits 
instantly  paused  to  watch  as  the  adult 
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moved  restlessly  around.  Once  it  lay 
down  again,  the  kits  relaxed.  One  ap- 
parently wandered  too  far  from  the  den 
site  because  the  adult  jumped  up  and 
walked  over  to  the  kit.  Instantly  it  scur- 
ried back  to  the  den  entrance. 

Finally  the  adult  stretched  and 
rubbed  its  back  on  the  ground,  which 
seemed  to  be  a signal  for  the  kits  to  play 
with  it.  One  worried  the  adult’s  tail 
while  the  others  jumped  on  its  body.  At 
last  the  adult  rose,  looked  around,  and 
trotted  off.  Two  kits  continued  exploring 
and  the  third  made  one  inept  spring 
before  they  all  settled  beneath  a shady 
tree  for  a nap. 

As  the  May  days  passed,  I continued 
to  puzzle  over  the  second  den  which 
collected  more  and  more  carcasses. 
Eventually  I concluded  that  that  den 
was  the  official  feeding  den,  and  one  day 
I followed  a fresh,  but  well-worn  trail, 
sprinkled  with  fox  scat,  which  led  from 
one  den  to  another. 

May  was  over  three  weeks  old  when  I 
saw  my  last  red  fox  for  the  year.  As  I 
stood  across  the  field  looking  at  the  hill, 
by  then  thickly  covered  with  grass  high 
enough  to  hide  not  only  the  den  en- 
trances but  any  reclining  foxes,  an  adult 
fox  came  trotting  over  the  hill  toward 
the  den  with  a chipmunk  in  its  mouth. 

It  hesitated  only  a second  and  then 
proceeded  along  the  path  to  the  second 
den.  Twice  it  stopped  to  investigate 
something  on  the  ground.  Once  it 
looked  straight  at  me,  standing  out  in 
the  open  only  a short  distance  away.  But 
I never  moved  and  on  it  went,  disap- 
pearing behind  a pile  of  brush  a couple 
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Use  800  Numbers 

Use  the  agency’s  toll  free  (800) 
numbers  to  contact  a wildlife  con- 
servation officer.  In  the  Northwest 
Region  call  1-800-533-6764; 
Southwest  Region,  1-800-243- 
8519;  Northcentral,  1-800-422- 
7551;  Southcentral,  1-800-422- 
7554;  Northeast,  1-800-228-0789; 
and  Southeast,  1-800-228-0791. 
Phones  will  be  manned  around 
the  clock  during  the  major  hunt- 
ing seasons,  about  15  hours  a day 
at  other  times. 


feet  from  the  entrance  of  the  second 
den.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  using 
both  dens  and  that  they  had  finally 
moved  permanently  to  the  new  site, 
probably  because  it  was  closer  to  water 
and  much  cooler  than  the  sun-baked 
hill  site  which  had  served  so  well  during 
the  colder  months. 

The  following  spring  the  den  was  va- 
cant. As  a confirmed  wildlife-watcher 
for  more  than  20  years,  I knew  that 
nothing  in  nature  ever  remains  the 
same.  Predators  like  foxes,  that  are  heav- 
ily hunted  and  trapped,  have  short  life 
spans,  and  those  that  survive  often  do 
so  by  changing  their  living  patterns. 
Whether  or  not  I would  ever  have  an- 
other chance  to  watch  a fox  family  as 
closely  as  I had  the  field  den  pair,  I was 
convinced  that  they  had  consciously 
allowed  me  to  glimpse  a little  of  their 
life  at  the  den.  With  that  I had  to  be 
content. 
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ONCE  YOU’VE  decided  on  a breed,  make  sure  you  pick  your  gundog  pup  from  field  stock, 
preferably  field  trial  breeding.  That  won’t  guarantee  the  pup  will  turn  out  to  be  a great 
hunter,  but  it  does  assure  you  that  the  basic  genetic  makeup  is  there. 


Choosing  a Gundog  Pup 

By  John  W.  McGonigle 

Photos  by  the  Author 


OKAY,  YOU’VE  DECIDED  to  get  a 
hunting  dog,  but  when  it  comes 
to  which  kind,  you’re  just  not  sure. 

Before  investing  your  hard  earned 
cash  in  a hunting  dog,  ask  yourself  the 
question,  “Am  I really  committed  to 
having  a hunting  dog?”  The  emphasis 
on  “committed”  and  “hunting”  is  impor- 
tant. First,  it  takes  a sizable  commit- 
ment to  properly  train  a dog  to  make 
him  worthwhile  in  the  field.  Second, 
will  you  really  insist  on  a “hunting”  dog, 
or  will  you  put  up  with  what  your  pup 
turns  out  to  be?  It  is  not  easy  to  get  rid 
of  a dog  after  one  or  two  years  of  train- 
ing (and  loving),  even  if  it  is  not  doing 
the  job.  Are  you  hardnosed  enough  to 
get  rid  of  an  underachiever? 

Next,  what  breed  of  gundog  is  best 
for  you?  The  type  of  hunting  you  pri- 


marily do  will  dictate  the  best  breeds  to 
suit  your  needs,  but  personal  prefer- 
ence is  a valid  factor  as  long  as  the 
breed  is  somewhat  suitable  to  your 
hunting  conditions.  While  labradors  or 
golden  retrievers  are  not  the  best 
choice  for  upland  birds,  with  training 
they  do  an  adequate  job,  and  if  you  also 
do  some  waterfowling,  either  one  could 
be  an  excellent  choice.  Further,  there 
might  be  several  breeds  quite  capable 
of  handling  your  hunting  requirements, 
but  secondary  considerations  often  en- 
ter the  picture.  Perhaps  hunting  upland 
game  is  your  only  interest,  but  property 
limitations  seem  to  eliminate  pointers 
and  setters.  A brittany  might  be  just  the 
ticket. 

Once  you’ve  decided  on  a breed, 
make  sure  you  pick  your  pup  from  field 
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A CLEAN  WHELPING  box  or  kennel  is  a 
good  sign  that  the  pups  have  been  well 
cared  for,  as  is  the  appearance  of  mom. 
After  six  weeks  she  should  already  look  to 
be  back  in  shape. 

stock,  preferably  field  trial  breeding. 
Field  trial  breeding  does  not  ensure  the 
pup  will  turn  out  to  be  a great  hunter, 
but  it  does  assure  you  that  the  basic 
genetic  makeup  is  there.  Many  of 
today’s  hunting  breeds  have  not  been 
used  for  several,  or  many,  generations. 
Remember,  a poor  hunting  dog  eats  just 
as  much  as  a good  one,  and  because 
most  of  us  can  keep  only  one  (maybe 
two)  hunting  dogs  at  a time,  the  poor 
dog  that  is  kept  postpones  for  many 
years  your  having  a good  gundog. 

You  are  committed  and  you’ve  se- 
lected a breed,  what  next?  Through 
friends,  magazines,  or  one  of  the  dog 
registry  organizations,  such  as  the 
American  Kennel  Club  (AKC),  get  a list 
of  breeders  in  your  area.  Many  people 
have  good  success  with  dogs  shipped  in 
from  other  areas,  but  most  of  us  are 
more  comfortable  picking  our  own  pup. 
Reliable  breeders  will  gladly  provide 
references  from  past  successful  breed- 
ings. Take  the  time  to  check  them. 
Again,  you  are  entering  into  a long- 
term relationship,  so  try  to  eliminate  as 
many  problems  as  possible  now. 

An  interesting  viewpoint  is  provided 
by  the  English,  who  generally  recom- 
mend that  prospective  gundog  pur- 
chasers look  primarily  at  the  ancestry 
of  the  female  before  selecting  a puppy. 
Their  feeling  is  that  if  the  female  is  out- 
standing, her  owner  will  take  care  of 
picking  the  right  sire.  This  viewpoint 
seems  to  have  a lot  of  merit,  and  can 
help  narrow  your  focus  considerably. 

There  are  many  pros  and  cons  to  con- 
sider in  selecting  the  sex  of  your  pup; 
I’ll  leave  that  to  you.  When  you  are 
making  the  actual  selection,  once  you 
have  selected  the  breeding  of  your 
choice,  segregate  the  puppies  by  sex, 
looking  only  at  the  preferred  sex.  It  is 
an  extremely  simple  point,  but  looking 
at  only  the  puppies  of  the  preferred  sex 
really  cuts  down  on  the  inevitable  con- 
fusion you  will  experience  while  look- 


ing at  a bunch  of  squirming,  ever  mov- 
ing, puppies. 

At  this  point  you  are  on  your  own. 
There  are  a lot  of  theories  concerning 
making  the  final  selection,  but  they  are 
all  just  that,  theories.  Except  for  ap- 
pearance, the  “reach  in  and  grab  one” 
method  works  as  well  as  any.  The  age 
old  debate  over  heredity  vs.  environ- 
ment notwithstanding,  what  the  pup 
becomes  from  this  point  on  is  largely 
up  to  you.  There  are  no  guarantees.  As 
Charlie  Dickey  of  “Gun  Dog”  magazine 
says,  the  best  way  to  guarantee  a good 
gundog  is  to  buy  one  10  years  old.  Says 
Charlie,  “Chances  are  he’ll  be  pretty 
good  the  rest  of  his  life.” 

An  important  aspect  of  selecting  a 
gundog  puppy  is  his  health  — present 
and  future.  For  expert  advice  on  this 
subject,  I visited  with  Dr.  Willi  Wei- 
chelt,  V.M.D.,  head  of  the  West  Chester 
Veterinary  Clinic,  West  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania. Dr.  Weichelt  has  taken  care 
of  my  springers  for  nearly  20  years,  and 
by  coincidence  has  raised  and  hunted 
springers  himself  since  he  was  a teen. 

Dr.  Weichelt  had  many  bits  of  advice, 
as  well  as  some  specific  concerns  about 
major  health  problems  your  pup  could 
develop.  But  first,  he  suggests  getting 
a written  agreement  from  the  breeder 
permitting  an  immediate  check  up  by 
your  vet,  say  within  three  to  five  days, 
with  the  right  to  return  the  pup  if  ser- 
ious problems  are  discovered  during 
the  exam.  Again,  reliable  breeders 
should  have  no  problem  with  this  pre- 
purchase stipulation. 
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PUPS  should  have  a correct  bite,  above, 
where  the  upper  incisors  just  overlap  the 
lowers.  Roll  pup  over  on  his  back,  below.  Is 
the  abdominal  skin  clear?  Check  for  a bulge 
at  the  navel,  which  may  be  an  umbilical  her- 
nia. 


Weichelt  suggests  just  observing  the 
pups  for  a short  period  of  time.  Note 
whether  they  are  active,  playful,  curi- 
ous. Do  they  look  healthy  in  a general 
way?  Is  their  whelping  box  or  kennel 
clean?  Is  the  dam  healthy  and  active?  A 
general  feeling  of  healthfulness  should 
he  present  before  going  on  to  the  spe- 
cifics of  puppy  selection. 

Now  make  a closer  examination  of 
your  prospect.  Make  sure  the  eyes  and 
nose  are  clear.  Discharge  from  either 
the  eyes  or  nose  could  signal  problems. 

Next  check  pup’s  mouth.  The  gums 


should  he  pink  and  healthy  looking. 
Pup  should  also  have  a correct  bite, 
where  the  upper  incisors  just  overlap 
the  lowers.  An  exaggerated  overbite  can 
cause  problems,  and  will  not  likely  cor- 
rect itself. 

Roll  pup  over  on  his  hack.  Is  the  ab- 
dominal skin  clear?  Check  for  a bulge 
at  the  navel,  which  is  probably  an  um- 
bilical hernia.  Depending  on  its  sever- 
ity, it  may  mean  very  little. 

Pup’s  skin  should  be  clean  and  shiny, 
and  — naturally— be  the  correct  color 
for  the  breed.  A tri-color  in  a springer 
spaniel,  for  example,  might  be  suspect 
as  a hunting  dog. 

The  puppy  should  be  generally 
sound,  with  straight  legs,  tight  feet,  and 
a normal  gait.  Pup  should  move  easily, 
if  perhaps  clumsily,  as  he  moves  about. 

Certain  breeds  have  developed  par- 
ticular medical  histories,  and  Weichelt 
cautions  that  owners  become  aware  of 
some  of  these  congenital  problems. 
Weichelt  advises  that,  “Labs  have  a ten- 
dency towards  hip  dysplasia,  beagles 
are  known  to  suffer  heart  disease  such 
as  aortic  stenosis  (narrowing  of  the 
aorta),  while  Irish  setters  and  golden 
retrievers  are  prone  to  epilepsy.”  While 
not  reason  enough  to  eliminate  a breed, 
it  is  a good  idea  to  be  aware  of  one’s 
possible  health  problems. 

Hereditary  Diseases 

Dr.  Weichelt  advises  that  you  be 
especially  careful  concerning  hip  dys- 
plasia and  retinal  dysplasia.  Both  dis- 
eases are  hereditary,  and  animals  with 
either  affliction  should  be  eliminated 
from  breeding  programs. 

Prospective  purchasers  can  be  safe- 
guarded from  buying  a pup  with  either 
disease  by  requiring  a health  certificate 
stating  that  both  parents  are  free  from 
the  disease  in  question. 

Hip  dysplasia,  which  according  to 
Dr.  Weichelt  is  an  “improper  develop- 
ment of  the  ball  and  socket  joint  of  the 
hips.”  It  is  often  found  in  the  larger 
breeds.  Adult  dogs  can  be  given  a radio- 
graphic (X-ray)  evaluation,  and  if  your 
veterinarian  is  satisfied  that  the  dog’s 
hips  are  “clean,”  he  can  send  the  X-rays, 
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with  the  proper  form  (and,  of  course, 
money)  to  the  Orthopedic  Foundation 
for  Animals  for  certification. 

The  Foundation  will  not  certify  a 
dog’s  hips  until  the  animal  is  24  months 
old.  Should  a dog  develop  hip  problems 
after  that  age,  it  is  not  considered  to  be 
a genetic  problem. 

With  certification  of  both  parents, 
the  chances  of  your  pup  developing  hip 
dysplasia  is  slim. 

Retinal  dysplasia  is  somewhat  more 
complicated.  It  is  associated  with  irreg- 
ularities of  the  retina  of  the  eye  and,  in 
its  worst  form,  can  cause  blindness. 
The  disease  is  often  discovered  when 
the  owner  of  a dog  notices  that  his  dog 
bumps  into  things  in  dim  light.  An  ex- 
amination by  a veterinary  ophthalmol- 
ogist should  be  arranged  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
problem. 

To  protect  against  the  possibility  of 
your  pup  developing  retinal  dysplasia, 
request  an  eye  certification  for  both  the 


sire  and  dam,  stating  that  both  are  free 
from  retinal  dysplasia.  If  the  breeder 
cannot  provide  such  a certification,  ar- 
range, in  writing,  a deal  whereby  you 
can  have  the  pup  tested,  with  the  provi- 
sion that  the  pup  can  be  returned  if  the 
eye  condition  exists.  The  eye  examina- 
tion by  a veterinary  ophthalmologist  is 
not  cheap,  so  perhaps  you  can  get  the 
breeder  to  lower  the  price  of  the  pup, 
or  at  least  split  the  cost  of  the  eye  exam. 

One  last  thing.  So  far  you’ve  strug- 
gled over  what  breed  to  select,  hunted 
far  and  wide  for  the  right  breeder,  and 
made  the  nearly  impossibly  tough  deci- 
sion of  which  pup  (they’re  all  so  cute)  to 
take  home.  Now  it’s  time  to  pay  for  your 
new  friend  and  companion.  If  the 
breeding  is  there,  and  it  must  be  or  you 
would  not  have  gotten  this  far,  and  you 
like  the  pup,  pay  up  with  a smile.  It’s 
the  best  investment  you’ll  ever  make. 

For  information  concerning  breed- 
ers, contact  the  AKC  at  51  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  NY,  10010. 


GAMEcooking  Tips 

Spinach  and  Violet  Salad 


Violets,  honeysuckle,  and  wild 
roses  are  available  in  abundance  all 
across  Pennsylvania,  and  add  a 
sweet  flavor  to  cold  soups,  punches 
and  salads.  Marigolds  and  nastur- 
tiums impart  a peppery  taste  that 
goes  well  with  cheese,  egg  dishes 
and  batters.  Pansies,  peonies,  tu- 
lips, lilies,  and  chrysanthemums 
are  also  edible. 

When  preparing  flowers  for  the 
table,  use  only  fresh  flowers,  or 
store  in  the  refrigerator  if  you  must 
hold  them  for  any  period  of  time. 

Try  the  following  salad,  and  I hope 
you  will  be  pleasantly  surprised. 
Using  an  easy  rabbit  recipe  for  an 
entree,  you  need  add  only  a vege- 
table and  starch  to  have  an  unusual 
game  meal. 

4 cups  small  spinach  leaves, 
washed  well  and  dried 

2 pink  grapefruit,  peel  and  cut 
pith  away 


14  teaspoons  red  wine  vinegar 

1 tablespoon  fresh  pink 
grapefruit  juice 

Va  teaspoon  dijon-style  mustard 

2 tablespoons  olive  oil 
20  fresh  purple  violets 

pepper  to  taste 

Divide  the  spinach  among  four 
chilled  salad  plates.  Slice  the 
grapefruit  into  thin  slices  and  ar- 
range on  top  of  spinach. 

In  a blender,  combine  vinegar, 
juice,  mustard  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Add  the  oil  in  a stream,  blending 
one  minute.  Pour  over  salad,  ar- 
range violets  decoratively  on  top 
and  serve  immediately.  Serves  4. 


-from  Wild  Game  Coookery 
Revised  and  Expanded  Edition 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 
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JOEY,  the  author’s  son,  studies  the  teeth  marks  in  the  mysterious  “beaver  football.”  Work- 
ing to  unravel  oddities  encountered  along  traplines  will  increase  not  only  your  enjoyment 
of  the  sport,  but  also  your  success. 


Trapline  Mysteries 

By  Joe  Kosack 


WHEN  I BEGAN  to  trap  as  a 12- 
year-old,  my  traplines  seemed  to 
serve  up  more  mysteries  than  I was  ever 
able  to  tackle.  Nonetheless,  1 hung  in 
there,  playing  trapline  detective  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  and  today,  20  years 
later,  I feel  many  of  my  probes  to  solve 
mysteries  have  helped  me  to  become  a 
better  trapper,  not  to  mention  an  inves- 
tigative reporter. 

However,  even  with  20  years  of  trap- 
ping and  woods  lore  experience  stored 
away  in  my  memory  banks  for  reliance, 
there  are  still  plenty  of  occasions  when 
I encounter  something  on  my  traplines 
that  perplexes  me  and  begs  for  investi- 
gation. As  a matter  of  fact,  I have  some 
mysteries  from  past  traplines  that  have 
remained  unsolved  for  quite  a few 
years.  Rest  assured,  though,  I haven’t 


given  up  on  these  old  brainteasers;  I’m 
just  waiting  for  another  clue. 

One  of  my  unsolved  trapline  mys- 
teries has  sat  on  the  book  shelf  behind 
my  desk  at  the  office  for  the  past  four 
years.  Every  day  at  work,  1 stare  at  or 
pick  up  this  oddity  with  hopes  that  the 
exact  answer  for  its  being  will  surface 
above  the  cloudy  explanations  I have 
come  up  with  while  trying  to  envision 
its  origin  over  the  years.  To  date,  how- 
ever, the  answer  to  this  mystery  evades 
me. 

I have  come  to  call  this  puzzling 
object  the  “beaver  football,”  which  is 
a fairly  accurate  description  of  this 
wooden  object’s  shape.  It  is  a 10-inch 
long,  4.5-inch  wide  section  of  a white 
birch  trunk  that  was  gnawed  by  beavers 
into  the  shape  of  a football.  I found  the 
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THAT  NIGHT,  to  identify  what  species  of 
animal  the  teeth  belonged  to,  I compared 
them  to  those  on  the  skulls  on  a variety  of 
furbearers  at  a local  fur  buyer’s  shop.  After 
five  minutes  I found  the  answer. 

cutting  while  trapping  beavers  along 
a mountain  creek  in  northwestern 
Schuylkill  County.  It  lay  on  the  ground 
with  four  other  pieces  that  were  similar 
to  its  shape,  amid  the  remains  of  a 
white  birch  the  beavers  timbered  about 
40  yards  above  their  primary  dam. 

From  the  moment  I discovered  this 
piece  of  beaver-cut  wood,  which  has  no 
bark,  only  the  teeth  marks  of  at  least 
two  beavers  covering  its  entire  surface, 
I was  overwhelmed  with  interest.  I 
wanted  to  know  why  the  large  rodents 
would  hack  up  this  birch  in  such  a way. 
My  conjecturing  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  beavers  made  these  objects  to  plug 
deep  leaks  in  the  dam,  but  a walk 
across  the  breastwork  shed  no  light  on 
the  mystery  because  autumn’s  fallen 
leaves  had  blanketed  the  underwater 
portion  of  the  structure. 

For  the  next  week,  I searched  for 
places  where  the  beavers  were  using 
these  footballs  and  watched  to  see  if 
there  were  any  others  in  the  swampy 
workings  of  the  colony.  I found  nothing, 
though,  that  shed  light  on  the  mystery. 
In  addition,  the  five  footballs  remained 
by  the  hacked-up  birch. 

After  two  weeks  of  trapping  in  this 
area  it  was  time  to  push  on  to  another 
location,  so  I grabbed  one  of  the  foot- 
balls to  show  some  of  my  trapping 
friends  with  hopes  that  one  of  them 
would  have  an  answer  to  the  mystery. 
None  of  them,  however,  could  provide 
one.  Moreover,  in  the  past  four  years  I 
have  scouted  around  about  a dozen 
beaver  dams  and  have  not  found  any 
other  “footballs.” 

Maybe  the  beavers  that  shaped  this 
and  the  other  pieces  did  so  uninten- 
tionally while  feeding,  or  while  a parent 
was  teaching  its  kids  the  lumberjack 
trade.  There’s  also  the  possibility  that 
this  football  is  the  result  of  a teething 
exercise.  But  one  thing’s  for  sure,  I still 
don’t  have  the  answer  and  I will  con- 
tinue to  search  for  it. 


Sometimes  a trapline  will  produce  a 
mystery  that  isn’t  as  tough  to  solve  as 
my  beaver  football  enigma,  but  usually 
you  will  find  that  it  takes  time  to  search 
for  the  evidence  that  will  lead  to  an  ex- 
planation. For  example,  while  trapping 
foxes  on  Lebanon  County’s  Fort  Indian- 
town  Gap  about  six  years  ago,  I came 
upon  an  upsetting  scene  at  one  of  my 
dirtbole  sets.  As  I approached  the  set 
one  rainy  morning  I could  see  that 
something  had  been  caught  because 
there  was  a circular  pattern  of  ripped 
up  dirt  at  the  site.  The  only  problem 
was  that  the  critter  and  my  trap  and  18- 
inch  long  stake  were  all  gone. 

Little  Evidence 

At  first  I suspected  a trap  thief,  but 
there  were  no  human  tracks  on  the 
muddy  ground  around  the  set,  just  the 
partial  tracks  of  different  size  canine 
paw  pads.  The  partial  tracks,  however, 
left  little  evidence  of  what  had  been 
there  because  the  rain  had  made  a 
mess  of  things.  A study  of  sign  in  the 
torn  up  pattern  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  tracks  were  those  of  a red  fox,  an 
eastern  coyote  or  wild  dog,  all  of  which 
roam  the  military  installation. 

Because  a red  fox  doesn’t  have  the 
strength  I think  it  would  have  taken 
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to  pull  the  18-inch  stake  out  of  the 
ground,  I presumed  the  set  had  taken  a 
coyote  or  feral  dog.  I reasoned  that  the 
fox  tracks  at  the  set  were  those  of  a red 
fox  that  had  investigated  the  location 
after  the  coyote  or  dog  yanked  the  stake 
and  left.  To  substantiate  my  deduction, 
I began  to  search  the  surrounding  area 
for  a big  canine,  but  my  probe  pro- 
duced nothing  more  than  drenched 
clothes.  Dejected,  cold  and  weary,  I 
was  ready  to  head  home,  but  as  I passed 
the  empty  set  on  the  way  back  to  the 
Jeep  I convinced  myself  to  look  at  it 
one  more  time  to  see  if  I had  missed 
any  clues. 

Since  I was  already  wet,  I got  down 
on  all  fours  to  take  a closer  look.  Study- 
ing the  pattern  again,  I noticed  some- 
thing white  in  the  mud  that  had  been 
exposed  by  the  falling  rain.  It  was  a 
tooth,  and  one  that  appeared  to  be 
smaller  than  a coyote’s.  Thinking  I was 
on  to  something,  I grabbed  a stick  and 
began  to  poke  around  in  the  mud.  I 
eventually  uncovered  four  more 
teeth  — and  an  apparent  answer  to  the 
mystery. 

I concluded  that  whatever  had  been 


HOW  LONG  you  stay  on  the  trail  is  entirely 
up  to  you,  but  if  you’re  dedicated  to  this 
sport  you  will  always  be  searching  for  an- 
swers, and  in  the  process,  enhancing  your 
trapping  experiences. 

caught  in  the  set  became  the  victim  of 
coyotes  or  wild  dogs  that  happened 
upon  it,  killed  it  and  carried  it  off,  trap 
and  all.  The  teeth  I found  represented 
the  troubles  the  large  canines  had  try- 
ing to  free  their  victim  from  my  trap. 
After  much  pulling  and  yanking,  the 
animals  managed  to  pump  the  stake 
and  then  take  off  with  their  prize. 

That  night,  to  identify  what  species 
of  animal  the  teeth  belonged  to,  I com- 
pared them  with  those  of  a variety  of 
furbearers  at  a local  fur  buyer’s  shop. 
After  five  minutes  I found  the  answer; 
they  belonged  to  a red  fox.  In  solving 
this  puzzle,  though,  I wasn’t  sure 
whether  I should  celebrate  or  moan. 
After  all,  I did  lose  a $30  red  fox  in  the 
deal . 

Not  all  trapline  mysteries  are  as  diffi- 
cult to  solve.  Sometimes  the  answer  is 
staring  right  at  you,  and  if  you  don’t 
jump  to  hasty  conclusions,  you’ll  more 
than  likely  see  the  light  and  solve  the 
puzzle.  For  instance,  the  first  time  I 
used  drags,  or  moveable  clogs,  on  my 
raccoon  traps,  I ran  into  a problem  with 
what  I thought  once  again  was  a trap 
thief.  Time  and  some  luck,  however, 
soon  revealed  that  I was  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree. 

At  one  of  my  sets  the  trap  appeared 
to  have  been  taken  by  someone  because 
the  set,  one  of  those  log  cabin  cubbies, 
was  just  as  I had  left  it  the  day  before, 
but  the  trap  and  drag  were  gone.  Being 
a teenager,  my  trapline  was  limited  to 
before  and  after  school  hours  and  how 
far  I was  willing  to  pedal  my  bike.  I 
decided  to  make  another  set  in  the  area 
where  the  trap  had  been  taken,  but  this 
time  I’d  camouflage  the  set  so  the  trap 
thief  wouldn’t  find  it. 

After  making  another  cubby  and 
placing  a trap  at  its  entrance,  I realized 
that  I had  forgotten  to  bring  along  some 
bait.  I was  too  far  from  home  to  pedal 
back  and  forth  and  finish  the  set  before 
Mom’s  strict  suppertime  curfew, 
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though,  so  I decided  to  take  a quick 
hike  over  to  the  old  cubby  and  use  the 
bait  from  it. 

As  I reached  into  the  enclosure  to 
remove  the  chunk  of  catfish  that  1 had 
baited  the  cubby  with,  I quickly 
learned  that  the  bait  was  gone.  Frus- 
trated with  my  situation,  1 moaned  to 
the  trees  about  a dirty  rotten  trap  thief 
who  had  the  nerve  to  steal  my  bait,  too. 
As  my  lamenting  evolved  to  repeating 
those  colorful,  but  usually  unspeakable, 
German  and  English  words  my  grand- 
father used  to  utter  when  his  combine 
or  bailer  broke  down  in  the  field,  I 
heard  a familiar  noise  between  my  out- 
bursts that  instantly  silenced  my  wag- 
ging tongue.  It  was  the  jingling  of  a trap 
chain. 

Startled  by  the  metallic  sound,  I 
looked  in  the  direction  of  where  the 
noise  came  from,  up  a tree.  As  my  eyes 
followed  the  trunk  from  the  bottom  up, 
I soon  found  my  trap  and  bait  thief,  the 
stolen  trap  and  the  real  answer  to  a 
problem  that  I’d  thought  I had  solved 
on  the  first  visit  to  this  set.  It  was  a 15- 
pound  raccoon  that  took  my  trap  up- 
stairs, but  not  before  it  cleaned  out  the 
bait  at  the  set. 

By  the  time  I retrieved  the  coon  from 
above  and  pedaled  home  with  my  prize, 
I ended  up  being  late  for  supper.  Still, 
solving  this  mystery  seemed  to  be 
worth  the  punishment  of  going  to  bed 
early,  and  I climbed  the  stairs  that  led 
to  my  bedroom  with  a smile  on  my  face 
that  night.  I also  affectionately  remem- 
bered those  powerful  words  Grandpa 
“Pap”  Herring  unknowingly  taught  me, 
even  though  they  brought  me  nothing 
but  trouble  in  the  future  when  I used 
them  and  never  helped  me  solve  an- 
other trapline  brainteaser. 

Whenever  a trapline  produces  a mys- 
tery, it’s  up  to  the  trapper  to  take  the 


time  and  effort  to  search  for  the  solu- 
tion. As  my  preceding  experiences 
illustrate,  not  all  mysteries  will  be 
solved  immediately  and  some  may 
never  unfold  at  all,  but  with  patience 
and  determination  you  can  find  many  of 
the  answers  to  these  enigmas.  In  brief, 
your  persistence  is  essential  if  you  plan 
to  make  it  as  a trapline  detective. 

When  a mystery  pops  up  on  yonr 
trapline,  the  first  step  is  to  study  the 
scene  for  clues.  Next,  canvass  the  area 
surrounding  the  scene  in  ever-widen- 
ing circles  until  you  find  another  piece 
to  the  puzzle  or  determine  that  the 
effort  is  in  vain. 

If  the  search  afield  doesn’t  produce 
answers  to  your  mystery,  talk  to  good 
trappers  who’ve  been  stringing  steel  for 
a decade  or  two  about  your  problem.  If 
you  don’t  know  any  veteran  trappers, 
dig  into  your  trapping  methods  and 
wildlife  books  for  clues. 

Although  you  will  not  find  the  an- 
swers to  all  of  yonr  trapline  mysteries 
by  using  the  preceding  methods,  they 
will  surely  help  you  to  gather  informa- 
tion in  some  of  your  confrontations 
with  the  unknown.  How  long  you  stay 
on  the  trail  is  entirely  up  to  you,  but  if 
you’re  dedicated  to  this  sport  you  will 
always  be  searching  for  answers,  and  in 
the  process,  enhancing  your  trapping 
experiences. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

The  past  is  but  the  beginning  of  a beginning,  and  all  that  is  and  has  been  is  but  the 
twilight  of  the  dawn. 

— Herbert  George  Wells 
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OUT  OF  NOWHERE,  there  they  were.  Two  gobblers  with  their  heads  stretched  out  walked 
cautiously  into  my  line  of  fire. 


My  Father's  Second  Chance 

By  Kirk  J.  Zucal 


It  was  to  be  my  father’s  second  spring 
turkey  hunt.  His  first  ended  comi- 
cally. I was  working  a gobbler  toward 
our  position  late  in  the  season.  The  bird 
was  coming  in  nicely,  gobbling  every 
time  I hit  the  caller.  Finally  he  was  call- 
ing from  just  below  a small  rise  in  the 
terrain,  only  20  yards  away.  Remember, 
this  was  Dad’s  first  turkey  hunt.  That’s 
why  he  stood  up  to  get  a better  look.  So 
much  for  hunt  number  one. 

Preparation  for  our  second  hunt  was 
simple.  I told  Dad  to  stay  within  arm’s 
reach  and  not  to  move  an  inch  until  I 
said  “shoot.”  My  personal  preparation 
consisted  solely  of  borrowing  a friend’s 
monstrous  10  gauge  double  as  Dad 
would  be  using  my  12  gauge. 

We  were  late  getting  to  the  valley  I 
wanted  to  hunt.  I could  already  see  the 
outline  of  the  surrounding  ridges  and 
realized  we’d  have  to  hurry  to  get  into 
position  before  first  light. 


“C’mon,  let’s  go,”  I whispered. 

I got  our  guns  ready  and  eased  the 
car  door  shut. 

“Don’t  slam  . . .” 

Krump! 

“The  door,”  I said. 

With  a snicker  and  a teasing  smile  we 
started  down  the  trail.  Preseason  scout- 
ing had  shown  the  area  to  be  turkey 
rich.  Although  I hadn’t  located  a gob- 
bler, the  landowner  assured  me  that 
there  was  more  than  one  calling  from 
the  ridges.  Dad  and  I reached  the  bot- 
tom of  those  ridges  just  as  an  owl 
hooted. 

“Hold  it,  hold  it,  listen,”  I hissed. 

“What  is  it?”  Dad  asked. 

“An  owl.” 

“We’re  hunting  turkeys,  aren’t  we?” 

“Yeah,  but  . . .” 

Just  then  a gobbler  answered.  I hur- 
ried up  the  ridge  as  fast  as  safety  al- 
lowed, stopping  halfway  to  the  top. 
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“That  bird  should  be  about  200  yards 
that  way.” 

I was  pointing  uphill  to  the  west 
when  I realized  I was  alone.  Dad  was 
resting  against  a tree  about  100  yards 
behind  me.  Back  down  the  ridge  I 
went.  Reaching  him,  I grabbed  his  gun 
and  a handful  of  his  camo  jacket  and 
turned  uphill. 

“Hey,  let’s  take  a break,”  he  said. 

I counted  to  15  and  the  gobbler 
sounded  off  again. 

“Okay,  break’s  over,”  I said. 

Dad  did  an  admirable  job  of  negotiat- 
ing the  ridge  after  he  heard  the  turkey 
call. 

Looking  around  the  area,  I saw  no 
good  place  to  set  up.  It  was  all  second 
growth  and  much  too  thick  to  see  an 
approaching  gobbler.  We  moved  along 
the  ridge  to  the  west,  searching  for  a 
suitable  place.  Every  20  yards  Dad 
would  ask  how  far  we  were  going.  After 
scrambling  across  the  ridge  for  about 
150  yards,  we  found  a perfect  spot.  It 
was  one  of  those  unexplainable  pits  dug 
into  the  side  of  the  ridge.  The  kind  I 
used  to  think  were  dug  by  bears,  back 
when  I was  nine  or  ten  years  old.  This 
hole  was  big  enough  for  the  both  of  us, 
and  because  I wanted  Dad  within  arm’s 
reach  if  he  decided  to  stand  up  and  get 
a better  look,  we  both  plopped  down  in 
the  depression. 

Dad  eased  to  the  uphill  side  of  the 
hole  and  leaned  against  the  bank.  I 
crouched  on  the  downhill  side  and  un- 
packed my  calls.  We  sat  silently,  not 
moving,  and  waited.  Five  minutes 
passed  and  I heard  it.  Three  clucks 
sounded  about  100  yards  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  gobbler.  Soon  after 
the  clucks,  two  gobblers  answered.  I 
turned  to  Dad. 

“That’s  a hen  up  there  calling.” 

Dad  nodded. 

“Sounds  like  two  gobblers,”  I said,  “I 
think  I can  call  them  down.” 

I turned  back  and  listened  for  more 
turkey  talk.  A tap  on  the  shoulder 
brought  me  back  around  again. 

“Aren’t  you  gonna  call?”  Dad  asked. 

“Good  idea,”  I said. 

I had  several  calls  with  me  and  de- 


cided to  use  more  than  one  to  entice 
the  birds  down  the  ridge.  I first  yelped 
with  my  old  box  caller,  then  switched  to 
a mouth  call  to  cluck  and  purr.  Both 
gobblers  answered  almost  simultane- 
ously. 

“They  heard  us,”  I whispered. 

Dad  nodded  vigorously. 

For  nearly  10  minutes  the  woods 
were  quiet.  Not  being  able  to  stand  it,  I 
clucked  and  purred.  Again  both  birds 
answered  and  this  time  from  much 
closer. 

I Whispered 

“Those  birds  are  ours,”  I whispered. 

Dad  was  still  nodding,  and  I could 
see  that  his  eyes  were  the  size  of  the 
hubcaps  on  his  Oldsmobile. 

“I’ll  call  once  more,”  I said. 

I waited  five  minutes  and  then  let  go 
with  my  secret,  irresistible  turkey  com- 
bination call.  It’s  a mixture  of  every 
sound  a love-hungry  hen  makes,  plus 
some  others  they  don’t.  It  sounds  awful, 
but  it  hasn’t  spooked  a bird  yet.  Both 
birds  went  absolutely  nuts,  gobbling 
nonstop  for  20  seconds. 

“Get  ready,  they’re  coming  down,”  I 
said. 

Dad,  in  his  excitement,  started  dart- 
ing his  hands  around  to  find  the  safety 
on  his  gun. 
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“Stop,  stop,  you’re  moving  too  much,” 
I hissed. 

He  settled  down. 

“I’ll  take  the  shot;  you’re  out  of  posi- 
tion,” I said. 

Dad  was  sitting  directly  behind  me. 
Uphill  was  a thick  screen  of  brush  that 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  shoot 
until  the  gobblers  moved  downhill. 
Since  I was  on  the  downhill  side,  the 
birds,  I thought,  would  show  up 
directly  in  front  of  me.  Two  minutes 
after  we  heard  the  last  gobbler  I heard 
something  walking  in  the  dry  leaves 
above  us.  I slowly  turned  my  head  and 
looked  uphill.  A turkey’s  head  appeared 
in  the  brush  60  yards  away.  I crouched 
lower  in  the  pit  and  moved  the  10  gauge 
monster  into  position.  Directly  in  front 
of  our  blind  the  land  dipped  slightly, 
then  rose  up  to  meet  an  old  stone  fence 
row.  I pointed  the  gun  toward  the  dip 
and  held  as  steady  as  possible. 

Out  of  nowhere,  they  were  there.  Two 
gobblers  with  their  necks  stretched  out 
walked  cautiously  into  my  line  of  fire. 
One  bird,  farther  out,  was  on  top  of  the 
stone  row.  The  other  was  only  30  paces 
away,  in  the  dip  between  the  stones  and 
our  blind.  I slipped  off  the  safety  and 
lined  the  barrels  up  on  the  closer  bird’s 
white  head.  Slowly,  I squeezed  the  trig- 
ger. Nothing  happened.  Panicking,  I 
pulled  the  second  trigger  and  got  the 


same  result.  Disregarding  what  would 
be  a real  pounding,  I touched  both  trig- 
gers and  pulled.  The  gun  still  wouldn’t 
fire.  With  barrels  weaving  back  and 
forth  across  the  target,  I went  to  my 
back  up. 

“Dad,  shoot,”  I whispered  as  loud  as  I 
dared. 

“What?” 

“Shoot,  please  shoot,”  I urged. 

“I  can’t  see  him,”  he  said. 

By  that  point  the  turkeys  had  spotted 
my  shaking  gun  barrels  and  were  trot- 
ting straight  away.  The  closer  bird 
hopped  up  on  the  stone  row  but  slowed 
in  the  rocks.  As  he  climbed  out  of  the 
dip,  he  came  into  Dad’s  line  of  sight. 

“Fer  cryin’  out  loud,  Shoot!” 

Bam!  Dad’s  gun  went  off  and  his 
empty  shell  bounced  off  my  head.  I did 
the  40-yard  dash  in  2.6  seconds  and 
dove  on  the  flopping  gobbler.  The  tur- 
key and  I went  rolling  back  down  the 
stone  row  and  landed  in  a battered  pile 
at  my  father’s  feet  — he’d  done  the  40  in 
a good  four  seconds. 

Dad  had  his  first  gobbler  and  I had  a 
lesson  about  borrowing  guns.  It  was  a 
nice  bird;  not  a heavyweight,  but  it 
had  four  individual  beards.  We  sat  and 
looked  at  the  bird  for  a long  time,  com- 
menting on  its  beautiful  colors  and  odd 
beard.  Soon  we  heard  another  gobbler 
calling  from  a long  way  off.  I could  tell 
it  was  the  throaty  rumble  of  an  old  tom. 

“Go  get  him,”  Dad  said. 

I looked  uphill  and  shook  my  head. 

“Another  day,”  I said. 

Th  is  was  Dad’s  day,  and  I just 
couldn’t  wait  to  get  home  and  do  some 
good-natured  bragging  about  him  and 
his  second  chance. 


Attention, Hunting  License  Collectors 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has  outdated  Philadelphia  Antlerless 
Deer  Hunting  Licenses  for  sale.  The  years  of  issue  available  are  1988  and 
1989,  with  475  licenses  available  for  each  year.  The  maximum  number  al- 
lowed per  purchase  is  25.  The  cost  is  $5  each,  plus  a $2  delivery  charge  for 
each  order.  Send  your  order  along  with  check  or  money  order  (do  not  send 
cash)  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Hunting  License  Division, 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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Unheralded  Heroe 

By  John  A.  Shutter,  Jr. 

Chief,  Special  Operations  Division 


ENNSYLVANIA  is  blessed  with  a 
group  of  dedicated  volunteers  who 
devote  a large  part  of  their  time  to  con- 
servation. These  are  the  men  and 
women  who  help  fill  the  gap  in  the  thin 
green  line  of  Wildlife  Conservation  Of- 
ficers throughout  the  commonwealth. 
They  are  Pennsylvania’s  Deputy  Wild- 
life Conservation  Officers.  The  tasks 
deputies  perform  run  the  gambit  from 
law  enforcement  patrol,  conducting 
investigations  and  hunter  education 
courses,  stocking  pheasants,  public 
speaking  engagements,  contacting 
landowners  about  the  agency’s  coopera- 
tive programs,  to  picking  up  roadkilled 
deer  and  bear. 

Deputies  work  for,  and  are  directly 
supervised  by,  the  district  wildlife  con- 
servation officer  in  his  or  her  assigned 
area.  Without  deputies,  the  monumen- 
tal task  of  running  a district  of  350  to 
400  square  miles  would  be  most  diffi- 
cult. In  addition  to  all  the  tasks  depu- 
ties perform,  they  also  must  attend  reg- 
ular training  meetings  where  they  learn 
about  new  laws,  legal  procedures,  and 
Commission  policies  and  goals. 

Deputies  must  wear  sidearms  when 
they  are  performing  law  enforcement 
duties,  so  they  must  attend  three  fire- 
arm training  sessions  annually  and  fire 
qualifying  scores  with  a revolver  and  a 
police  style  shotgun.  While  uniforms 
and  ammunition  are  provided  by  the 
Commission,  deputies  must  purchase 
their  own  firearms  and  leather  gear, 
boots,  radio  equipment,  and  red  lights. 

Prior  to  becoming  a deputy,  appli- 
cants must  pass  an  intensive  back- 
ground investigation,  a written  test,  and 
attend  a four-day  training  program  at 
the  Commission’s  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation. 

You  might  ask,  “What’s  in  it  for  the 
deputies?”  For  starters,  they  get  to  work 
long  hours  day  and  night  for  little  or  no 


pay,  in  many  cases  after  they  have  fin- 
ished a shift  at  their  regular  jobs.  On 
days  when  they  are  assigned  to  work,  a 
deputy  gets  $36  a day.  This  may  sound 
fairly  reasonable,  until  you  consider 
that  a tank  of  gas  caii  cost  up  to  $25, 
and  that  deputies  patrol  in  their  per- 
sonal vehicles.  They  also  have  the  privi- 
lege, at  times,  to  be  verbally  abused  or 
assaulted  by  irate  violators  who  blame 
the  deputies  for  apprehending  them, 
instead  of  blaming  themselves  for 
breaking  the  law. 

Why  do  our  deputies  subject  them- 
selves to  all  this?  Because  they  are  gen- 
uinely concerned  about  Pennsylvania’s 
natural  resources  and  want  to  help  con- 
serve the  wildlife  we  all  love.  They  want 
to  help  assure  that  future  generations 
see  white-tailed  deer,  ruffed  grouse, 
wild  turkey,  black  bear,  and  other  birds 
and  animals— game  and  nongame  — in 
their  natural  habitat,  not  in  a zoo  or 
museum  of  natural  history.  In  short, 
they  do  it  because  they  care. 

Who  are  these  people?  They  are  doc- 
tors, dentists,  gas  stations  attendants, 
your  co-workers,  or  the  man  or  woman 
who  lives  down  the  street.  Deputies 
come  from  all  walks  of  life  and  they  are 
bonded  by  a common  goal:  The  conser- 
vation of  Pennsylvania’s  natural  re- 
sources. 

We  now  have  about  950  active  dep- 
uty wildlife  conservation  officers  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  we  owe  each  and 
every  one  of  them,  and  all  who  went 
before  them,  a great  debt  of  gratitude. 
The  next  time  you  meet  a deputy,  shake 
his  or  her  hand  and  say  thanks  for  a job 
well  done.  After  all,  what  they  do,  they 
do  for  all  of  us. 

On  the  following  pages  are  a few 
scenes  from  three  week-long  deputy 
training  sessions  held  last  summer  at 
the  Game  Commission’s  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  in  Harrisburg. 
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WCO  COLLEEN  SHANNON,  Clearfield  County, 
and  WCO  Dick  Bodenhorn,  Elk  County,  against 
the  wall,  demonstrate  body  search  and  hand- 
cuffing techniques  to  the  deputy  wildlife  con- 
servation officers. 


WCO  GRENOBLE,  above,  facing, j 
tion  on  field  checks  and  inspn 
law  violations.  FATS- Firearm 
computerized  machine,  below,  i:l 
mental  or  “shoot,  don’t  shoot  sit  ( 
ment  officers. 


WCO  TIM  GRENOBLE, 
Lehigh  County,  shows 
the  proper  procedures 
for  “high  risk”  vehicle 
stops,  above,  and,  right, 
demonstrates  the  dan- 
gers involved  while  plac- 
ing a high  risk  suspect 
under  custody.  Chief  of 
Special  Operations  Divi- 
sion John  Shutter  is 
playing  the  part  of  a sus- 
pect. 


ts  a demonstra- 
involving  game 
ing  System  — a 
r teaching  judg- 
ifor  law  enforce- 


WCO  MARK  CROWDER,  Fulton  County,  right,  plays  the  role 
of  a suspect  in  this  scenario.  Among  many  staged  viola- 
tions and  planted  evidence  was  the  possession  of  an  illegal 
hunting  arm. 


WCO  TIM  MARKS,  Mifflin  County,  dis- 
cusses trapline  violations,  what  signs  of  il- 
legal activity  to  look  for,  and  what  types  of 
evidence  an  officer  should  obtain. 


Fllitt  ifflK 


One  Surprised  Dispatcher 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY—  Because 
we  pick  up  so  many  roadkilled  deer 
here,  were  rarely  surprised  by  what  we 
find.  But  Deputy  Dale  McCullough  was 
surprised  when  he  picked  up  a deer  on 
the  Parkway  West  and  found  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  deer’s  hide  a West  Penn 
AAA  sticker.  We’re  still  wondering  what 
would  have  happened  if  Dale  had 
called  their  emergency  road  service 
number.  — WCO  E.B.  Steffan,  Pitts- 
burgh. 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY—  I recently 
heard  from  my  brother  about  a fellow 
named  Kenny  who  regularly  goes  to  his 
camp  near  Pymatuning.  Kenny  also  has 
a pontoon  boat  up  there  and,  like  many 
people,  he  enjoys  riding  around  the 
lake  and  feeding  the  ducks.  Late  last 
fall  he  took  some  friends  along,  for  one 
last  boat  ride  of  the  year.  Armed  with 
several  loaves  of  bread,  Kenny  located  a 
flock,  carefully  maneuvered  into  posi- 
tion, and  then  they  proceeded  to  throw 
pieces  of  bread  toward  the  ducks.  Sur- 
prisingly, they  got  no  response.  That  is 
until  after  about  20  minutes  a hunter 
finally  stood  up  and  yelled  for  Kenny  to 
get  away  from  his  decoys.  — WCO  T.A. 
Marks,  Milroy. 


Backfires 

DELAWARE  COUNTY-  On  the  third 
day  of  the  regulated  deer  hunt  at  Ridley 
Creek  State  Park  I received  a report 
of  somebody  shooting  prior  to  daylight. 
Officer  Denver  McDowell  went  to  in- 
vestigate. It  was  still  dark  as  Denver 
crept  through  the  area,  listening  for  the 
telltale  sounds  of  the  culprits.  Crawling 
to  the  edge  of  a fence  row,  he  parted 
the  brush  and  saw  several  frantic  per- 
sons. They  were  part  of  a construction 
crew  and  were  trying  to  get  a backfiring 
bulldozer  started.  Not  finding  any  game 
law  violations,  Denver  was  last  heard 
questioning  union  officials  about  why 
these  men  were  starting  to  work  so 
early  in  the  morning.  — WCO  R.C. 
Feaster,  Aston. 

Yea,  Well,  Uh  Huh,  But 

YORK  COUNTY-  Probably  every  law 
enforcement  officer  has  been  accused 
of  being  unsympathetic  when  it  comes 
to  accepting  stories  or  alibies  for  viola- 
tions. Here’s  one  I got  last  fall.  You  be 
the  judge.  Following  up  on  an  eyewit- 
ness report,  we  were  interviewing  an 
individual  regarding  an  incident  in 
which  a person  jumped  from  a vehicle 
and  shot  a pheasant  along  the  road.  In 
response,  the  individual  stated  that  he 
was  out  for  a drive  in  his  new  car  when 
he  saw  a hunter,  whom  he  didn’t  know, 
with  a shotgun,  hitchhiking.  Being  a 
good  Samaritan,  he  gave  the  stranger  a 
ride.  Before  too  long,  though,  he  felt 
tired  and  asked  the  stranger  to  take  the 
wheel  while  he  took  a nap.  The  next 
thing  he  knew,  he  was  awakened  by  a 
gunshot  and  saw  the  stranger  outside, 
picking  up  a pheasant.  The  unknown 
hunter  then  walked  down  the  road, 
never  to  be  seen  again.  I didn’t  buy 
it.  Would  you?  — WCO  Greg  Houghton, 
Emigsville. 
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Popular  Hang  Out 

I was  working  at  the  hear  check  sta- 
tion at  Yellow  Creek  State  Park  when 
Alfred  “Shorty”  Mack,  a farm  game 
manager  and  deputy  wildlife  conserva- 
tion officer,  began  telling  me  about  two 
bears  that  had  been  taken  on  his  prop- 
erty. While  we  were  talking  a hunter 
arrived  with  a bear.  Shorty  recognized 
the  man  and  asked  where  he  had  gotten 
his  prize.  The  hunter  replied,  “Why  he 
came  right  out  of  your  corn  field.”  With 
that,  Shorty  was  bombarded  with  ques- 
tions such  as  “How  many  did  you  stock- 
out there?”  and  “Have  any  big  bucks  on 
your  farm?”  — LMO  Barry  S.  Zaffuto, 
Ebensburg. 


No  Exaggeration 

One  Saturday  morning  last  October 
my  wife  and  I were  suddenly  awakened 
by  the  sounds  of  crashing  glass.  A 
grouse  had  flown  into  and  shattered 
two  storm  windows.  Later,  several  days 
before  Christmas,  I heard  a loud  crash 
in  our  living  room.  A black  (melanistic) 
mourning  dove  had  flown  into  a win- 
dow on  the  side  of  our  house.  Believe 
me,  I’m  not  exaggerating  when  I say  the 
birdlife  around  here  is  getting  to  be  a 
real  pane  in  the  glass.  — LMO  Stephen 
L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 

Window  Shopping 

CENTRE  COUNTY—  Early  in  the 
morning  of  November  30,  a 130-pound 
bear  wandered  into  downtown  State 
College  and  smashed  the  window  at 
The  Music  Mart.  After  a short  chase  by 
the  local  police,  the  bear  was  treed, 
tranquilized  by  Game  Commission  offi- 
cers, and  then  released  in  a remote  part 
of  the  county.  During  the  operation 
all  the  officers  involved  were  discussing 
what  caused  the  bear  to  come  into 
town.  Then,  a week  later,  again  during 
the  early  morning  hours,  the  front  win- 
dow of  The  Music  Mart  was  broken 
again,  only  this  time  a guitar  was  stolen. 
You  don’t  suppose  . . . — WCO  Joe 
Wiker,  State  College. 


True  Sportsman 

UNION  COUNTY—  Bob  Russell,  Al- 
lenwood,  was  pleased  with  the  9-point 
he  got  last  year,  but  as  we  talked  it  was 
obvious  he  was  more  pleased  with  his 
involvement  in  the  rescue  of  two  deer. 
In  one  instance.  Bob  helped  free  a deer 
tangled  in  a fence,  and  on  another  occa- 
sion he  helped  get  a deer  off  an  ice- 
covered  pond  on  SGL  252.  — WCO 
Bernard  J.  Schmader,  Millmont. 

Common  Mistake 

LUZERNE  COUNTY- At  quitting 
time,  after  spending  an  entire  afternoon 
on  stand  during  bear  season,  a friend  of 
mine  went  to  unload  his  rifle  only  to 
find  that  it  was  empty.  It  seems  he  had 
neglected  to  load  it  again  after  lunch, 
and  we’re  both  glad  he  didn’t  see  any  of 
the  many  big  bruins  we  know  are  living 
in  the  area. — WCO  Robert  W.  Nolfi 
Conyngham. 


CHESTER  COUNTY-  A local  trapper 
flagged  me  down  last  winter  to  show 
me  his  catch.  Along  with  five  beautiful 
red  foxes  in  the  back  of  his  pickup  was  a 
large  coyote.  Although  it’s  reputed  that 
coyotes  will  run  foxes  out  of  areas  they 
inhabit,  this  fox  trapper  was  thrilled  to 
find  the  coyotes  in  onr  own  back  yard  — 
and  so  was  I.  It  just  goes  to  show,  every 
animal  has  a niche  in  our  environ- 
ment.—WCO  William  C.  Ragosta,  Not- 
tingham. 
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From  Far  Away  and 
a Long  Time  Ago 

Selling  bear  licenses  at  the  region  of- 
fice gives  us  an  opportunity  to  meet 
people  from  all  over.  Hunters  came  in 
from  as  far  away  as  Georgia  and  Florida, 
Michigan  and  Indiana,  and  even  Cali- 
fornia. Then,  from  closer  to  home, 
there  was  Mr.  Ferry,  who  drove  over  the 
mountain  from  Somerset  County.  Mr. 
Ferry  told  us  that  he  hunts  small  game, 
turkeys  and  bear  every  year,  which 
amounts  to  a lot  of  years  considering 
that  he  turned  97  last  December.  — IES 
Barry  K.  Moore,  Saltsburg. 

Sincere 

I’d  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  gas,  oil,  coal  and  electric 
companies  for  their  efforts  to  create 
good  wildlife  habitat  on  the  public 
lands  they’re  privileged  to  use.  They’ve 
created  excellent  food  strips  and  herba- 
ceous openings,  for  example,  and  gen- 
erally conduct  their  operations  with  a 
sincere  interest  for  wildlife.  Thanks, 
folks,  and  keep  up  the  good  work.— 
LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake. 

Works  Both  Ways 

WAYNE  COUNTY-  Having  a district 
bordering  another  state  makes  for  some 
unusual  situations.  Last  year  I had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  New  York 
conservation  officers  and  state  troopers 
on  a number  of  violations,  and  I was 
really  impressed  with  their  cooperation 
and  professionalism.  — WCO  John  C. 
Shutkufski,  Damascus. 


Let’s  Hear  From  You 

LYCOMING  COUNTY-  Although 
sportsmen  enjoyed  a record  bear  har- 
vest last  year,  the  problem  remains  that 
not  enough  bears  were  taken  near  sub- 
urban areas  where  they  cause  the  most 
problems.  If  you  have  any  solutions, 
please  send  them  to  the  Harrisburg 
headquarters  so  they  may  be  included 
among  the  bear  management  options 
currently  being  considered. — WCO 
Dennis  Dusza,  Williamsport. 

Dedicated 

ADAMS  COUNTY-  Several  months 
ago  nine  deputies  from  this  county 
each  purchased  a new  mobile  radio,  at  a 
cost  of  from  $500  to  $600,  because  of  a 
realignment  of  the  agency’s  radio  sys- 
tem in  this  region.  We  often  talk  about 
dedication,  but  here’s  an  example  to  the 
tune  of  about  $5000.  These  officers  ob- 
viously believe  in  what  they’re  doing, 
and  certainly  deserve  the  support  of 
all  sportsmen. — WCO  L.D.  Haynes, 
Gettysburg. 


Unreasonable 

LANCASTER  COUNTY- Upon  set- 
tling on  a field  receipt  for  a Game  and 
Wildlife  Code  violation,  the  guilty  man 
turned  to  his  wife  and  asked  for  the 
$100  to  satisfy  the  penalty.  As  he  then 
handed  me  the  money  he  said  that  the 
fine  was  not  near  as  bad  as  the  penalty 
his  wife  had  just  imposed  on  him  — no 
Nintendo  for  a month.  — WCO  Dennis 
L.  Neideigh,  Salunga. 
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Good  Times 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-  After  20 
years  in  this  business  I can’t  recall  a 
better  hunting  season  than  the  one  last 
year.  The  turkey  population  is  excellent 
here  and  hunter  success  was  high.  The 
bear  season  was  once  again  very  suc- 
cessful, with  many  big  bruins  taken  by 
lucky  hunters,  and  the  deer  season  was 
the  best  I can  remember.  — WCO  Ed- 
ward N.  Gallew,  Wyalusing. 

Anxious  Times 

WYOMING  COUNTY-  The  opening 
day  of  bear  season  had  been  long  and 
cold,  and  at  8 p.m.  I had  just  sat  back 
to  relax  when  a violent  storm  crashed 
through  here.  Then,  just  as  our  power 
went  out,  the  phone  rang.  A young 
woman  was  lost  in  a remote  area  of 
SGL  57.  I picked  up  Deputy  Marshall 
Stover  and  we  drove  to  the  area.  There 
we  met  Preston  Funk  of  Richboro,  who, 
with  his  winch-equipped  Jeep,  got  us 
back  to  where  the  woman  was  last 
heard  from.  The  wind  was  howling, 
there  were  blinding  snow  squalls,  and 
the  forecast  mentioned  a minus  20- 
degree  wind  chill.  We  were  informed 
that  the  woman  had  started  to  track  a 
bear  she  had  wounded,  and  that  she 
had  left  her  coat  behind.  My  plan  was 
to  honk  the  Jeep  horn  every  30  sec- 
onds, in  hopes  she  would  follow  the 
sounds  to  safety.  After  no  response, 
Marshall  offered  to  take  a portable 
radio  and  walk  into  the  swamp  as  far  as 
possible.  He  quickly  radioed  back  that 
our  car  horn  couldn’t  be  heard  above 
the  wind.  He  continued  on,  yelling  and 
yelling,  hoping  and  hoping.  Suddenly, 
we  all  heard  her.  With  the  winds  carry- 
ing her  screams,  it  seemed  she  was  only 
two  feet  away.  Marshall  soon  reported 
that  he  could  see  a fire,  and  then  we 
heard,  “I’ve  got  her.  She’s  okay.”  Thirty 
minutes  later,  at  11  p.m.,  he  came  out 
with  her.  Thanks  to  Deputy  Stover,  Mr. 
Funk,  two  State  Police  officers  and  all 
the  hunters  who  helped,  the  day  sud- 
denly didn’t  seem  so  long  after  all.— 
WCO  William  Wasserman,  Tunkhan- 
nock. 


Excellent  Choice 

MONTOUR  COUNTY- An  an  award 
for  winning  a contest  at  his  school 
library,  my  son  got  his  choice  of  any 
magazine  on  display.  He  selected  the 
December  issue  of  GAME  NEWS. 
When  I asked  why  he  picked  that 
magazine  he  replied,  “The  only  deer 
I see  are  the  ones  you  pick  up  off 
the  road.  I want  to  read  how  other  peo- 
ple get  theirs.”  — WCO  Peter  F.  Aiken, 
Watsontown. 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY-  Can 
anybody  explain  to  me  why  so  many 
women  wait  until  the  second  day  of 
buck  season  before  buying  a hunting 
license?  — WCO  Charles  J.  Arcovitch, 
Kingsley. 

Red-Handed 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- A 
while  back  Deputy  Edward  Farzati  and 
I responded  to  a report  about  two  indi- 
viduals in  possession  of  an  illegally 
killed  8-point.  We  drove  to  the  resi- 
dence and  noticed  a light  on  in  the  de- 
tached garage.  Approaching  cautiously 
on  foot,  Ed  went  to  a window  while  I 
went  to  the  side  door.  Just  as  I got  ready 
to  knock,  one  of  the  suspects  stepped 
out,  holding  in  his  hands  a cookie  sheet 
with  a venison  tenderloin  on  it.  I won’t 
repeat  the  words  uttered  by  the 
poacher,  but  talk  about  getting  caught 
with  your  hands  in  the  cookie  jar. — 
WCO  Joseph  V.  Stefko,  Greensburg. 
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No  Shortage 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  -Maybe  30 
years  from  now  well  be  able  to  say  we 
don’t  have  deer  like  we  used  to,  but 
when  I hear  that  statement  now,  after 
picking  up  19  roadkills  in  just  five  days, 
I find  it  hard  to  believe  that  we’ve  ever 
had  more  deer  than  we  do  today.— 
WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon. 

Nice  Location 

SOMERSET  COUNTY—  Being  very 
interested  in  waterfowl,  I was  really  in 
my  glory  when  I moved  to  a home  right 
along  Lake  Somerset.  But  I was  by  no 
means  happy  when  they  started  to  draw 
down  the  lake.  As  it  turned  out,  though, 
the  waterfowl  now  congregate  right  in 
front  of  my  window,  where  I can  easily 
count  and  watch  them.  And,  as  an 
added  bonus,  many  kinds  of  shorebirds 
have  been  attracted  to  the  area,  too,  giv- 
ing me  a chance  to  identify  and  study 
them.  — WCO  Dan  Jenkins,  Somerset. 


Dinner  Music 


BEAVER  COUNTY- To  discourage 
deer  from  coming  into  his  corn  field,  a 
landowner  placed  a portable  radio  in 
his  back  field,  tuned  in  a rock  station 
and  turned  the  volume  all  the  way  up. 
Early  the  next  morning  his  neighbor 
dropped  by.  “The  local  kids  must  have 
been  having  a party,  because  I heard  a 
lot  of  wild  music  back  there,”  he  re- 
ported, “but  it  didn’t  seem  to  bother 
the  deer.  Most  I’ve  ever  seen  around 
here.”  — WCO  K.A.  Falasco,  Beaver 
Falls. 


No  Complaints 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY- While 
checking  hunters  during  deer  season 
we  met  a fellow  with  a nice  buck.  He 
went  on  to  inform  us  that  he  had  just 
taken  a black  bear  the  previous  week, 
and  that  during  small  game  season  he 
had  bagged  three  ringnecks.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  us  about  those  who 
chronically  complain  about  the  Game 
Commission’s  management  programs, 
and  although  I didn’t  hear  his  exact 
words  as  he  drove  away,  they  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  grass  always  being 
greener. — WCO  R.  Matthew  Hough, 
Washington. 


Thanks,  SPORT 

GREENE  COUNTY-  Two  hunters 
from  Ohio  were  passing  through  after 
their  successful  hunt  in  West  Virginia, 
where  they  had  taken  a nice  8-point. 
Traveling  along  1-79  here,  they  noticed 
a big  doe  and  decided  to  add  it  to  their 
load.  They  shot  once,  and  missed,  but  a 
sportsman  witnessed  the  violation  and 
made  a quick  call  to  our  800  number. 
As  a result,  and  thanks  to  help  from  the 
State  Police  in  Waynesburg  and  Wash- 
ington, WCO  Rod  Ansell  and  I were 
able  to  apprehend  the  violators  before 
they  made  it  out  of  the  state. — WCO 
R.P.  Shaffer,  Carmichaels. 


Rare  Color  Phase 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY- 1 was  pa- 
trolling during  bear  season  and  had  just 
pulled  off  the  road  to  have  a cup  of  cof- 
fee when  I was  surrounded  by  a flock  of 
robins.  The  birds,  which  aren’t  usually 
around  here  in  late  November,  were 
feeding  on  hawthorns  and  seeds.  As  I 
sat  watching  from  the  fender  of  my 
Jeep,  one  of  the  robins  landed  only  a 
couple  of  feet  away.  It  was  solid  black; 
there  wasn’t  any  other  color  on  it  any- 
where. Such  melanistic  phases  of  robins 
have  been  reported,  but  this  was  the 
first  one  I ever  saw. — WCO  B.J.  Seth, 
Worthington. 
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IF  YOU’RE  interested  in  sprucing  up  your  property  and  helping  wildlife,  too,  the  Game 
Commission  is  again  offering  the  seedlings  and  seeds  to  help.  Look  for  the  “Plantings  for 
Wildlife”  sale  in  your  area.  They  are  being  held  throughout  the  state  this  month. 


Plantings  for  Wildlife 


THE  GAME  COMMISSION  again  is 
offering  seedling  packets  and  the 
agency’s  specially  formulated  seed  mix 
for  persons  interested  in  providing  food 
and  cover  for  wildlife.  The  $2  seedling 
packet  contains  15  seedlings,  three 
each  of  scotch  pine,  white  spruce, 
American  bittersweet,  Asiatic  crab 
apple,  and  Washington  hawthorn. 
These  trees  and  shrubs  are  grown  at 
the  agency’s  Howard  nursery.  The  seed 
mix,  a ten-pound  bag  of  dwarf  grain 
sorgum,  millet,  buckwheat  and  dwarf 
hybrid  sunflower,  is  available  for  $3. 
This  is  the  same  mix  the  Game  Com- 
mission has  been  providing  cooperators 
enrolled  in  our  public  access  programs. 
Locations,  dates  and  times  of  sales 
known  at  press  time  follow.  Watch  focal 
newspapers  for  possible  additional  sale 
sites  and  times. 

LANCASTER  CO.  Buck  Hardware 
Store,  April  19,  5 p.m.  to  9 p.m.,  and 
April  20,  8 a.m.  to  12  noon;  MONT- 


GOMERY CO.  St.  Lukes  Lutheran 
Church,  Zieglersville,  April  7,  9 a.m.  to 
12  noon.  Green  Lane  Reservoir  Park, 
Main  Office,  April  28,  12  noon  to 
3 p.m.,  Pennypack  Watershed  Associa- 
tion, 2955  Edge  Hill  Road,  Huntingdon 
Valley,  April  21,  9 a.m.;  NORTHAMP- 
TON CO.  Palmer  Park  Mall,  April  18  to 
21,  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  and  April  22, 
11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  BUCKS  CO.  New 
Hope  Solebury  High  School,  April  21, 
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9 a.m.  to  12  noon,  Newtown  Jr.  High 
School,  April  21,  9 a.m.  to  12  noon; 
DAUPHIN  CO.  Mummert’s  Texaco, 
Derry  Street,  April  20,  11  a.m.  to 
9 p.m.,  and  April  21,  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m., 
Boscov’s,  Colonial  Park  Mall,  April  21, 
9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  and  April  22,  10  a.m.  to 
6 p.m..  Dauphin  Co.  Anglers,  Rt.  325, 
Clarks  Valley,  April  20,  11  a.m.  to 
9 p.m.,  April  21,  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  and 
April  22,  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  Bradly 
Sporting  Goods,  Millersburg,  April  20, 
11  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  April  21,  9 a.m.  to 
9 p.m.,  and  April  22,  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

BUTLER  CO.  Clearview  Mall,  April 
20,  5 p.m.  to  9 p.m.,  April  21,  2 p.m.  to 
9 p.m.,  and  April  22,  1 p.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Allegheny  CO.  North  Park  Boat 
House,  April  14,  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.; 
WESTMORELAND  CO.  Southwest 
Region  Office,  April  27,  8 a.m.  to 
6 p.m.,  and  April  28,  8 a.m.  to  2 p.m. 

LYCOMING  CO.  Northcentral  Re- 
gion Office,  April  7,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m., 
and  April  8,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  POTTER 
CO.  Fox’s  Pizza  Shop,  West  St.,  Gale- 
ton,  April  14,  9 a.m.  to  12  noon;  CEN- 


TRE CO.  Scotia  Range,  April  18 
through  25,  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m.;  CLEAR- 
FIELD CO.  Dubois  Mall,  April  20, 
5 p.m.  to  9 p.m.,  April  21,  12  noon  to 

9 p.m.,  and  April  22,  12  noon  to  5 p.m. 
ADAMS  CO.  Gettysburg  Square  at 

YWCA,  April  20,  12  noon  to  4 p.m.,  and 
April  21,  8 a.m.  to  12  noon;  HUNTING- 
DON CO.  Southcentral  Region  Office, 
April  21,  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

MONROE  CO.  Stroud  Mall,  May  4, 

10  a.m.,  May  5,  10  a.m.,  Mt.  Pocono 
Public  Library,  May  4,  10  a.m.  and  May 
5,  10  a.m.;  CARBON  CO.  Mauch 
Chunk  Lake  Park,  May  4,  10  a.m.,  and 
May  5,  10  a.m.;  BRADFORD  CO.  Troy, 
May  4 and  5,  10  a.m.,  Canton,  May  4 
and  5,  10  a.m.,  Wyalusing,  Contact  FFA 
by  phone  at  814-362-3845;  LUZERNE 
CO.  PP&L  Susquehanna  Riverlands, 
May  6,  1 p.m.,  Northeast  Region  Office, 
May  4,  8 a.m.;  MONTOUR  CO.  PP&L 
Montour  Preserve,  May  5,  1 p.m.;  SUL- 
LIVAN CO.  Dushore,  May  4 and  5, 
10  a.m.;  SUSQUEHANNA' CO.  Mont- 
rose, May  4 and  5,  10  a.m.,  Hallstead, 
May  4 and  5,  10  a.m. 


ISW^  m , , 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

After  Big  Game  in  Central  Africa,  by  Edouard  Foa,  and  Big  Game  Hunting  and 

Collecting  in  East  Africa,  1903-1926,  by  Kalman  Kittenberger,  St.  Martin’s  Press, 
175  Fifth  Ave.,  NYC  10010,  330  pp.,  and  349  pp.,  respectively,  $16.95  each.  Two 
selections,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  from  the  Peter  Capstick  Adventure  Library  on 
Africa  and  safari  adventures.  Foa  writes  of  his  four-year  7200-mile  journey  from 
Africa’s  east  coast  across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  From  1894  through  1897,  he 
traversed  on  foot  largely  unexplored  lands,  collecting  for  the  Paris  Museum  what 
would  be  one  of  the  world’s  finest  collections  of  African  animals  and  plants.  Kittenberg, 
a native  Hungarian,  hunted  through  Kenya,  collecting  for  the  Budapest  Museum.  Each 
volume  has  many  vintage  photos,  and  both  offer  a wealth  of  first-person  insights  into 
what  hunting  in  the  “Dark  Continent”  was  like  in  the  heyday  of  African  safaris.  Good, 
entertaining  reading  for  anybody  interested  in  the  subject. 


Colt  Revolvers  and  the  U.S.,  Navy  1865-1889,  by  C.  Kenneth  Moore,  Dorrance  & 
Co.,  828  Lancaster  Ave.,  Bryn  Mawr,  PA  19010,  140  pp.,  $29.95.  Moore,  a Pennsyl- 
vanian, is  co-author  of  the  previous  A Study  of  the  Colt  Single  Action  Army  Revolver, 
and  therefore  has  considerable  background  in  this  area.  Here  he  combines  his  own 
expert  analysis  with  surviving  correspondence  to  reconstruct  the  Colt-Navy  relation- 
ship of  the  post-Civil  War  era.  He  delves  into  economic  factors,  discusses  Colt’s  main 
rival  of  the  time,  and  traces  events  leading  to  the  Navy’s  acquisition  of  the  revolver 
which  became  a world  standard  type  of  handgun— the  swing-out  cylinder,  double- 
action Colt  M1889.  Many  excellent  photos,  tables,  etc.  A fine  reference  work. 
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Game  Commission  Publications  & Items 

Quantity  Books  Price 

THE  SHOOTER'S  CORNER,  by  Don  Lewis $ 15.00 

BIRDS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  James  & Lillian  Wakeley $ 10.00 

THE  WINGLESS  CROW,  by  Charles  Fergus $ 10.00 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIG  GAME  RECORDS,  1965-1986  $ 10.00 

MAMMALS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  et  al $ 4.00 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith $ 4.00 

PENNSYLVANIA  WILD  GAME  COOKBOOK $ 4.00 

DUCKS  AT  A DISTANCE $ 1.00 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  MANUAL,  by  Paul  Failor $ 3.00 

WOODWORKING  FOR  WILDLIFE $ 3.00 

Working  Together  For  Wildlife 

1990  ART  PRINT  “Coming  Home" $125.00 

1989  ART  PRINT  “Last  Glance" $125.00 

1988  ART  PRINT  “Snowy  Egret”  $125.00 

1987  ART  PRINT  “Autumn  Challenge" $125.00 

1986  ART  PRINT  “Country  Lane  Kestrel $125.00 

1990  BALD  EAGLE  PATCH $ 3.00 

1989  WHITETAIL  DEER  PATCH $ 3.00 

1988  SNOWY  EGRET  PATCH $ 3.00 

1987  ELK  PATCH $ 3.00 

1986  KESTREL  PATCH $ 3.00 

1985  BOBCAT  PATCH $ 3.00 

1984  BLUEBIRD  PATCH $ 3.00 

1981  FLYING  SQUIRREL  PATCH $ 3.00 

Wildlife  Management  Areas 

PYMATUNING  WATERFOWL  PATCH $ 2.00 

MIDDLE  CREEK  PATCH $ 2.00 

Pennsylvania  Bird  and  Mammal  Charts 

Set  #1  (4  charts)  20"  x 30"  $ 4.00 

Set  #2  (4  charts)  20"  x 30"  $ 4.00 

Set  #3  (8  charts)  11"  x 14"  $ 4.00 

State  Symbols  Chart  20"  x 30"  (Deer,  Grouse,  Hemlock,  Laurel) $ 2.00 

Sport  Items 

Bronze  SPORT  Tie-Tac/Lapel  Pin  $ 3.50 

SPORT  Patch $ 1 .00 

SPORT  Hat  (One  Size  Fits  All) $ 4.00 

Fluorescent  Orange  Safety  Alert  Band  $ 3.00 

GAME  NEWS  Binder  (Holds  12  Issues) $ 5.00 

Waterfowl  Management  “Duck”  Stamps  (Voluntary) 

1990  Waterfowl  Management  Stamp $ 5.50 

1989  Waterfowl  Management  Stamp $ 5.50 

1988  Waterfowl  Management  Stamp $ 5.50 

Mail  orders  along  with  remittance  (do  not  send  cash)  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept. 
AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to: 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  U.S.  currency  only. 
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THE  RUFFED  GROUSE  SOCIETY,  Wild  Turkey  Federation,  and  other  species-specific 
groups  are  certainly  worthwhile,  but  we  shouldn't  forget  the  value  of  the  generic  sports- 
men’s clubs. 


Join  The  Crowd 


CONSIDER  THE  case  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  Artist,  scholar,  sculptor, 
scientist,  mathematician,  he  did  it  all. 
Anyone  who  could  mix  art  and  illusion 
to  paint  elusive  smiles,  and  who  could 
design  a workable  aircraft  in  the  1400s, 
certainly  could  have  handled  the  full 
range  of  today’s  hunting  and  shooting 
sports.  But  then,  unlike  most  of  us,  da 
Vinci  was  a genius. 

If  Leonardo  da  Vinci  were  alive 
today,  he’d  be  a whiz  at  the  skeet  range, 
at  match  rifles,  he’d  have  record  book 
heads  in  all  the  categories,  and  take  the 
Olympic  gold  in  archery.  And  he’d  pen, 
no,  typewrite,  a series  of  best  sellers 
about  it. 

But  few  such  talents  come  along  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  world,  let  alone  our 
own.  That’s  why  the  rest  of  us  have  had 
to  specialize.  We  haven’t  the  talents,  the 
genius,  or  the  time  to  become  profi- 
cient in  all  aspects  of  hunting  and 


shooting.  That’s  why  we’ve  had  to  pick 
and  choose.  That’s  why  there  are  no 
more  all-around  sportsmen. 

I meet  very  few,  if  any,  people  today 
who  are  just  plain  “hunters.”  They  are 
turkey  hunters,  grouse  gunners,  pheas- 
ant shooters,  woodcock  enthusiasts, 
rabbit  men.  There  are  no  deer  hunters, 
either.  Everyone  is  either  a bowhunter 
(compound,  recurve,  longbow,  sights  or 
instinctive),  a rifle  hunter  (long  range, 
brush  gun,  scope,  open  sights,  heavy/ 
light  caliber),  a muzzleloader  hunter 
(percussion,  flintlock),  or  pistol  shooter 
(in  various  possibilities). 

The  categories  go  on  and  on,  like  a 
set  of  nested  boxes.  Why  has  this  hap- 
pened to  today’s  sportsman? 

I don’t  believe  the  days  are  any 
shorter  than  in  da  Vinci’s  time,  but  it 
certainly  seems  like  they  must  be.  We 
are  all  so  busy  that  we  find  ourselves 
cramming  what  we  like  to  do  best. 
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hunting  and  shooting,  between  the 
many  other  things  on  our  schedules. 
Hunting  season  is  very  short,  a few 
scant  weeks  for  which  we  long  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Because  most  of  us  are  not 
independently  wealthy,  the  season  is 
shorter  than  even  the  Game  Commis- 
sion allocates.  We  get  weekend  days  or 
half  days,  and  a spare  hour  after  or  be- 
fore work.  No  wonder  we  don’t  have  the 
hunting  time  to  do  it  all. 

Meanwhile,  the  choices  of  how  to  en- 
joy our  sport  have  exploded.  Not  many 
years  ago,  if  you  were  a deer  hunter,  you 
picked  up  your  old,  open  sighted  30-30 
and  went  out  for  buck.  Now,  on  the 
other  hand,  there’s  a perfect  potpourri 
of  calibers,  makes,  and  models  in  rifles 
alone.  Add  to  that  the  additional 
choices  in  hunting  arms,  the  variety  of 
seasons  occasioned  by  them,  and  stir  in 
modern  game  management  techniques. 
You  now  have  a list  of  combinations  and 
possibilities  — when,  where,  what  and 
how  to  hunt  — that  would  astound  even 
a 15th  century  egghead. 

The  result  has  been  hunting  special- 
ization. No  more  da  Vinci  type  gen- 
eralism.  If  a person  wants  to  be  reason- 
ably good  at  any  aspect  of  the  sport,  he 
has  to  drop  much  of  the  rest.  I know 
some  hunters  who  shoot  only  black 
powder  arms,  no  matter  what  game  is 
in  season.  Others  have  such  a love  for 
the  bow  that  they  take  everything  from 
rabbits  to  whitetails  with  the  stick  and 
string. 

Even  I have  become  a reluctant  spe- 
cialist. It’s  been  a long  time  since  I 
hunted  pheasants  or  rabbits  or  went 
out  for  ducks.  More  and  more,  white- 
tails  have  become  my  big  interest.  I 
never  thought  my  squirrel  rifle  and  tur- 
key shotgun  would  see  such  little  use, 
but  I find  I just  can’t  do  everything. 

Settling  on  a specialty  isn’t  bad  if 
you’ve  been  able  to  taste  many  aspects 
of  the  sport  before  choosing  your  main 
course.  With  a premium  on  time,  it’s  a 
decision  most  of  us  have  had  to  make. 
We  have  had  to  categorize  ourselves  as 
hunters. 

Similarly,  we’ve  pigeonholed  the  type 
of  sportsman’s  organization  that  gets 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 


our  money  and  allegiance.  We’re  no 
longer  hunters,  with  a small  “h.”  We  be- 
long to  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society,  the 
Wild  Turkey  Federation,  Whitetails 
Unlimited,  Ducks  Unlimited,  etc.,  and 
please  mind  the  capital  letters.  This 
trend  reflects  the  way  our  hunting  in- 
terests have  narrowed. 

All  these  species-specific  clubs  are 
worthwhile,  and  send  out  great  maga- 
zines. But  association  with  only  them  is 
limiting.  In  the  rush  to  specialize,  we 
shouldn’t  forget  the  value  of  the  generic 
sportsman’s  club. 

Vital  for  Exchange 

I support  belonging  to  a local  sports- 
man’s group,  even  if  you  are  a member 
of  a special  interest  national  organiza- 
tion with  a local  chapter.  Affiliation 
with  other  types  of  sportsmen  from 
your  hometown  is  vital  for  exchange  of 
ideas,  information,  support,  and  soli- 
darity against  those  who,  for  all  the 
wrong  reasons,  want  to  ban  our  sports. 
In  some  cases,  local  chapters  have 
joined  the  county  level  Federation  of 
Sportsmen  and  it’s  worked  out  well. 
The  name  of  the  umbrella  group  may 
vary  from  place  to  place,  but  it’s  the 
grass  roots  functioning  that  counts. 

It’s  good  to  hear  what  your  specialist 
hunting  group  is  doing  out  in  Idaho. 
But  it’s  something  else  when  sportsmen 
of  many  persuasions  can  help  each 
other  make  a difference  in  their  own 
backyard.  You  don’t  have  to  be  a Renais- 
sance genius  to  see  that  the  benefit  to 
the  sport  and  wildlife  is  immediate,  and 
the  bonding  between  sportsmen  invalu- 
able. You  just  have  to  be  an  avid  hunter, 
of  any  type. 
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Hunters  and  Educators 
Coexisting 


UNDER  A UNIQUE  lease  agreement 
with  the  Bureau  of  State  Parks,  the 
West  Shore  School  District  recently 
moved  its  Whitetail  Environmental  Center 
into  the  visitor  center  at  Gifford  Pinchot 
State  Park  in  northern  York  County.  The 
building  will  be  used  by  the  district  during 
the  school  year  and  by  Pinchot  Park’s 
seasonal  interpretive  staff  during  the 
summer.  Prior  to  this  agreement,  the 
building  was  unused  from  Labor  Day  to 
Memorial  Day  of  each  year. 

The  school  district,  located  in  subur- 
ban Harrisburg,  has  operated  its  environ- 
mental education  program,  called  the 
Whitetail  Environmental  Center  (WEC) 
since  1973.  Over  that  time  the  program 
has  grown  from  a half-time  teaching  as- 
signment to  a staff  of  three  full-time  in- 
structors and  a clerical  aide.  WEC  offers 
a variety  of  novel  programs  on  environ- 
mental issues,  nature  study  and  basic 
science  for  the  more  than  7000  students 
in  the  West  Shore  District. 

Until  last  fall  WEC  was  based  at  one 
of  the  district’s  elementary  buildings  and 
utilized  an  extra  classroom,  the  surround- 
ing campus  and  a nearby  woodlot  as  an 
environmental  study  area.  The  growth  of 
WEC,  however,  combined  with  the  need 
for  classroom  space  for  regular  classes, 
created  problems  for  the  popular  pro- 
gram and  the  district  administration. 

A search  for  acceptable  space  in  any  of 
the  district’s  15  schools  was  futile.  All  the 


buildings  were  filled  near  capacity,  and 
no  reasonable  space  was  available  for 
use  as  an  environmental  study  area.  The 
next  step  was  to  look  at  sites  outside  dis- 
trict properties. 

In  December  1988,  the  WEC  staff  de- 
veloped a proposal  to  the  district  adminis- 
tration and  the  Bureau  of  State  Parks, 
recommending  a cooperative  agreement 
in  which  the  school  district  would  gain 
use  of  the  vacant  building  at  Pinchot 
Park.  The  park  would  benefit  by  adopting 
a successful  education  program  already 
funded  and  staffed  by  the  school  district. 
The  proposal  was  studied  by  both  agen- 
cies and  was  formally  accepted  during 
the  summer  of  ’89.  WEC  moved  into  its 
new  home  in  September  and  began  the 
first  of  its  programs  by  the  end  of  the 
month. 

WEC  buses  students,  from  kindergar- 
ten to  sixth  grade,  for  programmed  les- 
sons each  year.  Most  of  these  are  full  day 
lessons,  although  kindergarten  and  first 
grade  students  come  for  shorter,  sea- 
sonal walks. 

Any  classroom,  however,  can  schedule 
lessons  or  activities  at  the  Center  at  any 
time.  During  October  last  year,  senior 
high  students  toured  the  lake  at  Pinchot 
Park  by  canoe  with  instructors  from  WEC 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation, 
Annapolis,  Maryland.  The  park  offers  a 
wide  range  of  possibilities  for  secondary 
classes. 
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Hunting  at  Pinchot 

As  WEC  prepared  to  move  into  Pinchot 
Park,  Pinchot  Park  prepared  for  an  exten- 
sive remodeling  of  its  hunting  regulations. 
In  a deer  census  the  previous  winter,  ob- 
servers estimated  the  Pinchot  deer  herd 
to  be  well  over  200;  optimum  herd  size 
should  be  about  80.  Crop  damage  com- 
plaints from  neighboring  farmers  and  the 
increasing  danger  of  deer-auto  collisions 
led  park  officials  to  open  more  of  the  park 
to  hunters,  including  some  large  areas 
where  many  deer  used  to  find  sanctuary. 

In  what  developed  into  a well  con- 
ceived effort  to  control  the  deer  herd, 
planners  opened  most  of  the  park  begin- 
ning with  the  early  small  game  season. 
Although  some  turkey  signs  can  be  found 
in  the  park,  most  small  game  hunters 
sought  only  squirrels  and  an  occasional 
rabbit.  Planners  hoped  this  early  hunting 
would  disperse  the  deer  and  prevent 
excessive  shooting  in  certain  pockets 
where  deer  might  concentrate.  Hunting 
ended  with  the  archery  and  muzzleloader 
seasons  on  January  6. 

The  hunt  was  a success  from  every 
aspect.  Hunters  took  115  deer,  including 


23  bucks.  There  were  no  accidents,  no 
significant  violations,  no  vandalism,  no 
damage  and  no  anti-hunting  protests. 

A public  meeting  early  in  the  year  al- 
lowed park  neighbors  to  voice  their  con- 
cerns which  centered  on  two  basic  areas. 
First,  some  neighbors  were  concerned 
about  safety  and,  second,  some  nonhun- 
ters favored  other  methods  of  controlling 
the  herd  such  as  trap-and-transfer  or 
sterilization. 

Park  officials  took  strong  action  to  en- 
sure the  safety  of  neighboring  homes, 
hunters  and  other  park  visitors.  Safety 
Zones  were  clearly  marked  with  an  ample 
number  of  signs.  Areas  with  special  regu- 
lations were  also  marked  so  hunters 
could  easily  tell  what  was  permitted  in 
each  hunting  area,  and  special  hunting 
maps  were  distributed  in  advance  of  the 
season.  Finally,  extra  park  rangers  were 
reassigned  from  other  state  parks  to  help 
monitor  the  activities. 

The  second  area  of  concern  was  less 
easily  addressed.  Reducing  the  deer 
herd  by  means  other  than  sport  hunting 
would  have  been  far  more  costly,  more 
time-consuming  and  less  effective.  For 
very  practical  reasons,  authorities  had  to 


JEFFREY  L.  TAYLOR,  third  from  the  right,  a seventh  grade  life  science  teacher  at  Biglerville 
High  School,  is  the  winner  of  the  Conservation  Library  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Chapter  of  Safari  Club  International  and  the  Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS  “OWL” 
column.  Joining  Jeffrey  at  the  award  presentation  were,  from  the  left,  “OWL”  columnist  Bill 
Einsig,  school  librarian  Susan  Dilorio,  PGC  assistant  bureau  director  Carl  Graybill,  Dr. 
Parker  E.  Martin,  Upper  Adams  School  District  assistant  superintendent,  and  Robert  D. 
Klokis,  Biglerville  High  School  principal. 
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Open  Space 
Ss  Not  Empty  Space 


Backcountry  Publications,  Vermont 


Despite  what  some  people  may  tell  you, 
open  green  spaces  are  essential  to  our  com- 
munity. They  provide  critical  wildlife  habitat, 
recreational  opportunities  and  a break  from 
our  hectic  daily  lives. 

Don’t  take  open  spaces  for  granted.  Join 
millions  of  Americans  April  22-29,  1990,  in  a 
week  of  local  activities  to  celebrate  our  great 
outdoors.  Plant  a tree.  Adopt  a park.  Build  a 
bike  trail. 

For  more  information,  contact: 

The  National  Celebration  of  the 
Outdoors,  1250  24th  St.  NW, 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037;  toll-free  1-800-628-LAND. 


reject  requests  from  anti-hunters  and  per- 
mit hunters  to  harvest  some  of  the  deer. 

Hunting  and  Education 

The  Pinchot  deer  hunt  added  a special 
area  of  concern  to  the  West  Shore  educa- 
tional program  occurring  at  the  same 
time.  Leading  a group  of  students  through 
the  same  area  where  hunters  wait  for 
deer  poses  two  real  dangers.  First,  there 
is  the  obvious  danger  of  students  being 
involved  in  a hunting  accident.  Slim  as 
that  might  be,  it  is  an  obvious  consider- 
ation. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  likely  danger 
with  greater  potential  impact  recognized 
by  school  officials.  The  “perceived”  dan- 


ger assumed  by  parents  is  a far  more  ser- 
ious concern  than  any  real  danger  to  the 
students’  physical  safety.  Even  the  sound 
of  a nearby  shot,  that  does  no  more  than 
startle  the  students,  could  send  shock 
waves  through  the  school  system  and  en- 
danger the  environmental  program. 

This  is  probably  more  true  for  an  urban 
or  suburban  district  than  it  is  for  rural  dis- 
tricts where  hunting  is  still  an  almost  un- 
questioned, traditional  outdoor  activity. 
More  urban  districts,  however,  must  deal 
with  growing  concerns  from  anti-hunters 
and  nonhunters. 

For  both  seasons,  the  West  Shore  Dis- 
trict decided  to  schedule  the  program 
around  the  hunting  seasons  in  very  prac- 
tical ways.  During  the  small  game  sea- 
sons, students  were  brought  to  the  park 
but  avoided  areas  open  to  hunting.  Then, 
during  the  deer  seasons,  no  students 
were  brought  to  the  park  at  all. 

Various  deer  seasons  extend  from  the 
Monday  after  Thanksgiving  to  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  January.  This  is  a busy 
time  in  most  classrooms  as  teachers 
work  to  close  down  or  start  up  their  pro- 
grams around  the  Christmas  break  and 
also  make  time  for  holiday  assemblies, 
concerts  and  parties.  It  is,  generally,  a 
poor  time  for  field  trips. 

Most  students  knew  a hunting  season 
was  in  progress  during  their  trip  to  the 
Center  only  because  the  WEC  teacher 
mentioned  it  as  part  of  the  lesson  dealing 
with  wildlife  management.  There  were 
no  negative  incidents  and  students  rarely 
saw  a hunter  or  even  heard  a shot. 

All  of  this  leads  to  two  important,  but 
unrelated,  points.  First,  opportunities 
exist  for  cooperative  agreements  be- 
tween public  agencies  and  local  school 
districts.  Each  such  agreement  will  likely 
be  unique  because  available  facilities 
and  school  district  needs  vary  greatly. 

Secondly,  problems  that  at  first  seem 
difficult  — in  this  case,  merging  a program 
involving  hundreds  of  students  into  an 
area  where  hunting  is  taking  place  — be- 
come manageable  when  all  parties  in- 
volved deal  with  practical  realities,  not 
emotions,  in  a spirit  of  cooperation. 

That’s  exactly  what  happened  at  Pin- 
chot Park  last  fall,  and  much  credit  must 
go  to  the  hunters  who  proved  themselves 
to  be  responsible  sportsmen  and  not  the 
slobs  so  many  anti-hunters  portray  them 
to  be. 
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I never  found  the  companion  that  was 
so  companionable  as  solitude. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 
Walden 


THE  MARCH  DOLDRUMS  are  waning, 
and  the  warm  April  sun  will  breathe 
new  life  into  this  rugged  remote  district.  I 
begin  thinking  about  the  upcoming  trout 
season,  and  the  spring  gobbler  season 
that  will  soon  follow.  Old  equipment  is 
cleaned  and  repaired.  Some  gear  is  re- 
placed with  the  latest  innovation  to  en- 
hance our  chances  of  success. 

It  is  the  trout  season  that  I most  anx- 
iously await,  as  the  pristine  beauty  of  my 
favorite  trout  stream  beckons  my  return. 
Each  spring  my  son,  John,  Jr.,  and  I re- 
acquaint ourselves  with  a beautiful,  iso- 
lated mountain  run  near  my  home.  The 
mile  and  a half  walk  to  its  banks  is  well 
worth  the  effort.  The  water  is  crisp,  cold 
and  crystal  clear,  often  belying  its  true 
depth.  Some  of  the  holes  exceed  five 
feet,  yet  every  pebble  and  piece  of  forest 
debris  that  make  up  this  wilderness 
stream  bed  can  be  distinctly  seen.  We 
never  bother  to  pack  anything  to  drink, 
only  food,  as  there  is  nothing  sweeter 
than  the  water  from  this  secluded  water- 
shed. 

The  native  brook  trout  we  catch  here 
are  the  most  brightly  colored  I have  ever 
seen,  and  a limit  of  these  delectable 
beauties  is  not  difficult  to  come  by  for  the 
experienced  angler.  My  son  and  I have 
never  met  another  person  while  fishing 
this  stream,  and  we  normally  cover  a dis- 
tance of  three  to  four  miles  before  walk- 
ing out  to  a second  vehicle.  The  inacces- 
sibility of  this  water  preserves  its  primitive 
beauty  and  abundance  of  native  brook 
trout.  Aldo  Leopold  declared  in  his  mas- 
terwork,  A Sand  County  Almanac,  that 
waters  play  their  own  song  on  rock,  root, 
and  rapids.  He  went  on  to  write,  “It  is  a 
pleasant  music,  bespeaking  dancing  rif- 
fles.” Then  he  warned  that  the  song  of  a 
stream  may  cause  a park  to  be  made,  “to 
bring  the  music  to  the  many,  but  by  the 
time  the  many  are  attuned  to  hear  it  there 
is  little  left  but  noise.” 

The  opening  day  of  spring  gobbler  sea- 
son follows  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
beginning  of  trout  season.  Few  experi- 
ences can  match  the  thrill  of  calling  in  a 
handsome,  robust  gobbler  as  it  struts  ma- 
jestically on  the  forest  floor,  ever  ready  to 
escape  at  the  slightest  sign  of  danger.  Al- 
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By  John  Wasserman 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Clinton  County 


though  spring  hunting  for  these  elusive 
birds  is  restricted  to  calling  only,  and  al- 
though only  bearded  birds  may  be  taken, 
every  season  some  hunters  are  acciden- 
tally shot  in  mistake  for  a wild  turkey. 
These  accidents  occur  in  spite  of  the  law, 
and  many  times  the  offending  hunter  was 
stalking  what  he  thought  was  a bird.  A 
hunter  in  camouflage,  however,  who  con- 
ceals himself  so  he  blends  in  with  his 
surroundings,  and  imitates  the  precise 
sounds  of  the  quarry  being  pursued,  puts 
himself  in  a very  vulnerable  position. 

While  it  is  recommended  that  some 
fluorescent  orange  material  be  displayed 
while  calling,  most  hunters  fail  to  do  this. 
Wrapping  a fluorescent  orange  band 
around  a tree,  or  hanging  a blaze  orange 
cap  or  vest  from  an  overhead  branch, 
could  prevent  an  accident.  It  is  move- 
ment, not  color,  that  will  spook  a wild  tur- 
key. A safety  measure  such  as  this  cer- 
tainly would  have  prevented  an  accident  I 
investigated  several  years  ago. 

The  victim  had  concealed  himself 
under  a large  hemlock.  He  was  dressed 
in  full  camouflage,  except  the  hunting 
license  holder  on  the  center  of  his  back 
was  bright  red,  like  a gobbler’s  head.  Two 
hunters  were  walking  single  file  down  a 
trail  behind  the  victim  as  he  let  out  a few 
yelps  from  his  call.  The  man  in  the  lead 
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was  actually  just  a guide;  he  had  already 
killed  a gobbler  earlier  in  the  season.  He 
saw  the  victim  first,  and  walked  back 
to  his  buddy,  excitedly  proclaiming  that 
there  was  a gobbler  in  full  strut  under  the 
hemlock.  The  second  man  then  cau- 
tiously stalked  in  and  shot. 

The  shooting  occurred  just  as  the  vic- 
tim leaned  forward,  only  to  find  himself 
staring  helplessly  toward  the  offender’s 
shotgun  barrel.  Three  blasts  ripped  into 
the  unfortunate  victim  as  the  unwitting 
shooter  emptied  his  gun.  He,  too,  had 
thought  the  victim  was  a gobbler  in  full 
strut,  and  mistook  the  red  license  holder 
for  its  head. 

The  victim  was  hospitalized  and  sur- 
vived. The  offender  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
mistake  shooting,  was  subsequently 
fined,  and  had  his  hunting  privileges  re- 
voked by  the  court. 

Hunting  accident  investigations  are  the 
most  unpleasant  duties  wildlife  conser- 
vation officers  must  perform.  Our  job  in- 
volves a lot  more  than  “sleeping  under  a 
starlit  sky  and  catching  one’s  breakfast 
from  an  icy  stream,”  as  some  advertise- 
ments would  like  to  have  their  readers  be- 
lieve. All  too  often  we  are  forced  to  deal 
with  situations  or  individuals  that  are 
worse  than  picking  up  week-old  roadkills 
during  a heat  wave  in  July.  In  my  17  years 
with  the  Game  Commission  there  is  one 
person  who  certainly  surpasses  all  others 
in  such  a comparison. 

Vito  “The  Blade”  must  have  always 
been  getting  into  trouble.  He  had  a record 
of  35  adult  criminal  arrests  with  23  con- 
victions by  the  time  I had  my  first  confron- 
tation with  him  many  years  ago.  I had 
been  asked  to  act  as  a prosecution  wit- 
ness in  an  upcoming  trial  where  Vito  was 
the  defendant.  Several  months  earlier 
Vito  had  confronted  a Clinton  County  dis- 
trict justice  and  made  some  very  serious 


threats  implying  bodily  harm  or  death. 
The  justice  was  accosted  in  front  of  his 
home  with  Vito  holding  a box  the  judge 
believed  contained  a handgun.  A fistful  of 
bullets  were  shoved  in  the  judge’s  face  as 
the  intimidative  threats  were  delivered  in 
a burst  of  abusive  profanity.  Charges 
were  subsequently  filed  against  Vito.  And 
Vito,  true  to  form,  attempted  to  have 
charges  filed  against  the  district  justice, 
claiming  an  assault  had  occurred.  I was 
asked  to  be  a character  witness  for  the 
district  justice,  and  readily  consented. 
When  Vito  found  out  that  I was  going  to 
act  as  a witness,  he  patiently  waited  for 
an  opportunity  to  persuade  me  to  have  a 
change  of  heart. 

One  night  while  I was  off  duty,  and  un- 
armed, Vito  confronted  me  in  the  lobby  of 
the  old  YMCA  in  Renovo.  The  YMCA  was 
located  in  a iarge  building  at  the  end  of 
town  and  served  the  local  people  well.  It 
contained  a 65,000  gallon  indoor  swim- 
ming pool,  a large  gymnasium,  a four- 
lane  bowling  alley,  and  a large  restaurant. 
There  was  also  lodging  available,  as  the 
building  contained  several  floors  of 
rooms.  It  was  always  booked  full  during 
hunting  season.  At  that  time  all  police 
calls  went  to  the  Y,  as  the  base  radio  for 
the  Renovo  Police  Department  was  lo- 
cated there.  Whoever  was  working  the 
cash  register  also  took  the  police  calls 
and  dispatched  the  officer  on  duty.  If  no 
one  was  on  duty,  the  state  police  would 
be  called  at  a substation  some  30  miles 
away. 

There  were  no  other  people  in  the  lobby 
when  Vito  and  I came  face  to  face.  Al- 
though Vito  was  not  large  in  stature,  what 
he  lacked  in  size  he  made  up  for  in  reck- 
less audacity.  He  blocked  my  path  and 
made  a veiled  threat  concerning  my 
health.  Then  he  told  me  that  I should  stay 
out  of  his  business  concerning  the  district 
justice.  That  was  immediately  followed  by 
a tirade  of  abusive  vulgarities.  I thought  I 
was  going  to  have  to  defend  myself  at  any 
moment  so  I removed  my  coat.  At  first 
Vito  seemed  undaunted,  then  he  turned 
around  and  left  the  building  in  a huff. 

The  following  morning  a state  police 
criminal  investigator  met  me  in  Renovo.  It 
was  agreed  that  charges  of  attempting 
to  intimidate  a witness,  and  harassment 
would  be  filed  against  Vito.  Vito  hap- 
pened to  see  me  talking  to  the  trooper, 
and  correctly  assumed  that  he  was 
the  subject  of  our  conversation.  He  then 
went  to  the  same  district  justice  he  had 
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threatened,  and  demanded  that  charges 
be  filed  against  me.  He  claimed  I had 
pointed  a gun  at  him  in  the  lobby  of  the  Y. 
The  district  justice  handed  him  a private 
complaint  form  and  told  him  to  fill  it  out 
himself.  Vito  became  enraged  and 
stormed  out  of  the  building,  shouting 
something  to  the  effect  that  he  didn’t 
know  how  to  write. 

Vito’s  day  in  court  on  the  incident  con- 
cerning the  district  justice  came  up  about 
one  month  later.  (The  night  before  the 
trial,  the  prosecuting  district  attorney  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  call  threatening 
that  he  would  be  killed  if  he  continued 
with  the  case.)  When  Vito  walked  into  the 
courtroom,  one  immediately  noticed  the 
expensive  suit  and  flashy  gold  jewelry  he 
wore.  He  stood  beside  his  attorney  and 
stared  at  each  member  of  the  jury  in  a 
contemptuous  bid  of  defiance.  He  then 
looked  at  the  district  justice  and  shook 
his  head  in  disgust.  If  he  were  to  be 
judged  on  appearances  alone,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  for  the  com- 
monwealth to  present  its  case.  In  just  a 
few  brief  moments  Vito  managed  to  alien- 
ate those  very  people  who  were  about  to 
decide  his  fate. 

As  it  turned  out,  I was  never  called  to 
the  witness  stand.  I believe  it  was  be- 
cause Vito  had  tarnished  his  own  image, 
and  impeached  his  credibility  to  such  an 
extent  that  after  he  testified,  I wasn’t 
needed.  I remember  listening  to  Vito  in 
utter  disbelief  as  he  tried  to  discredit  the 
district  justice.  He  avowed  that  the  jus- 
tice, in  previous  encounters,  had  asked 
him  to  destroy  an  automobile,  burn  a 
cabin,  beat  up  four  individuals  (he  even 
named  them),  burn  down  a home,  and  get 
someone  (he  named  him,  too)  “out  of  the 
way.” 

The  jury  ultimately  found  Vito  guilty  of 
terroristic  threats  and  criminal  conspir- 
acy. He  was  subsequently  released  on 
bail  pending  his  sentencing,  and  it  was 
during  that  time  that  the  hearing  occurred 
concerning  the  incident  with  me.  I was 
called  to  the  witness  stand  first,  and  testi- 
fied before  the  court  as  to  what  had  taken 
place  that  night. 

After  I was  thoroughly  questioned  by 
the  defense  attorney,  it  was  Vito’s  turn  to 
take  the  stand.  He  declared  that  it  was  I 
who  had  confronted  him.  He  stated  that 
I had  tried  to  start  a fight  with  him  over 
a personal  matter,  and  then  contrived  a 
story  designed  to  cause  me  considerable 
embarrassment.  Vito  even  went  as  far  as 


to  arrange  for  reporters  to  be  present 
from  the  two  county  newspapers.  When 
he  was  finished  testifying,  a friend  of  his, 
Rocco  “The  Mule,”  corroborated  the  en- 
tire tale.  After  postponing  his  decision  for 
several  tense  days,  the  district  justice 
found  Vito  guilty  of  harassment  and  fined 
him  (the  intimidation  charges  had  earlier 
been  dismissed).  Several  weeks  later  he 
was  sentenced  to  one  to  three  years  in 
prison  on  the  terroristic  threats  and  crimi- 
nal conspiracy  convictions. 

Vito  had  spent  about  six  months  be- 
hind bars  when  his  attorney  managed  to 
have  him  released  on  bail  pending  an  ap- 
peal of  his  sentence.  While  he  was  out  on 
bail  he  was  required  to  maintain  his 
former,  out-of-state  residence.  He  was 
also  instructed  that  a violation  of  any 
state  law  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
court. 

Several  months  later,  while  Vito  was 
still  out  on  bail,  I received  unconfirmed 
information  that  he  had  moved  down  to 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
staying  with  Rocco.  I called  my  brother, 
Bill,  a WCO  then  stationed  in  nearby 
Montgomery  County,  and  asked  him  to 
contact  the  local  WCOs.  Vito  liked  veni- 
son, and  poaching  them  at  night  with  a 
spotlight  was  his  modus  operandi. 

Within  only  a matter  of  weeks,  WCO 
Cheryl  Trewella  apprehended  Vito  and 
Rocco  for  jacklighting  a deer  in  her  Bucks 
County  district.  They  both  pleaded  guilty, 
never  realizing  that  Cheryl  was  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Vito  was  out  on  bail,  and 
intended  to  contact  me. 

As  soon  as  I was  given  all  the  details  I 
contacted  the  Clinton  County  district  at- 
torney’s office.  Vito  was  subsequently 
ordered  back  to  the  Clinton  County  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  a bail  revocation 
hearing  concerning  his  two  bail  condition 
violations.  WCO  Trewella  and  I appeared 
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at  the  court  house  for  the  hearing,  and 
it  was  obvious  that  Vito  was  unnerved. 
He  still  managed  to  give  us  a menacing 
glare,  however,  as  we  entered  the  court- 
room. After  all  of  the  evidence  was  pre- 
sented to  the  judge,  Vito’s  bail  was  imme- 
diately revoked.  He  went  back  to  jail  that 
same  afternoon. 

Six  years  passed  before  Vito  and  I had 
another  confrontation.  I was  on  Young 
Woman’s  Creek  Road  on  the  opening  day 
of  doe  season.  The  road  was  a solid 
sheet  of  ice,  and  I was  running  a bit  late 
for  a rendezvous  with  one  of  my  deputies. 
I rounded  a curve  and  saw  a man  of  hulk- 
ing, well-fed  girth  standing  on  the  edge  of 
the  road  ahead  of  me.  It  was  Rocco.  He 
bent  over,  grabbed  a small  deer  by  the 
hind  leg,  and  began  to  drag  it  across  the 
road.  He  suddenly  saw  me  bearing  down 
on  him  and  hastily  tried  to  get  across  the 
roadway,  but  began  slipping  on  the  ice.  I 
applied  my  brakes,  but  to  no  avail.  My 
vehicle  began  to  slide.  I regained  control 
and  slammed  my  palm  to  the  horn  in  a 
frantic  attempt  to  alert  Rocco  of  his  im- 
pending doom.  At  the  last  instant  he 
dropped  the  deer  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  began  slipping  and  backsliding 
out  of  my  path.  Curly,  of  the  “Three 
Stooges,”  couldn’t  have  done  it  better. 

There  was  nothing  I could  do  to  prevent 
running  over  the  deer  and  crushing  its 
hindquarters.  “I  can’t  be  this  unlucky,”  I 
muttered  to  myself.  The  thought  of  having 
to  deal  with  Rocco  after  squashing  his 
deer  made  me  cringe.  Only  Vito  would 
have  been  worse  to  deal  with  when  hum- 
ble pie  was  on  the  menu.  I finally  got  my 
Blazer  stopped  and  then  backed  up  to 
the  mangled  deer.  When  I walked  around 
to  the  back  of  the  vehicle  I was  appalled 
to  see  that  my  luck  had  indeed  hit  bottom. 
There  was  Vito,  leaning  against  a tree.  He 
was  wearing  a gold  necklace  with  a large 
gold  pendant,  a thick  gold  bracelet,  and 
three  gold  rings  studded  with  diamonds. 

“Why  the  heck  did  you  run  over  my 
deer,”  he  shouted  with  his  voice  detonat- 
ing the  quiescent  mountain  air. 

“It  was  either  Rocco  or  the  deer,”  I ex- 
plained, “so  I chose  the  deer.”  I knew  that 
answer  wasn’t  going  to  satisfy  Vito.  I 
glanced  down  to  the  deer’s  head  and  saw 
that  it  hadn’t  been  tagged.  I breathed  a 


sigh  of  relief— I was  never  very  good  at 
being  humble.  “The  deer  belongs  to  the 
commonwealth  now,”  I informed  him. 
“You  didn’t  tag  it.” 

“So  what!  It’s  no  good  anyhow,  you  ran 
over  it!”  he  screamed. 

Then  I told  Vito  that  I was  also  going  to 
cite  him,  and  that  the  fine  amounted  to 
$100.  With  that  he  came  apart  at  the 
seams.  Vito  went  into  a frenzied,  ranting 
discourse  of  profanities.  Like  a man  pos- 
sessed, he  rambled  on  and  on,  scream- 
ing and  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 
Rocco  was  doing  his  best  to  calm  him 
down,  but  it  was  useless.  Vito’s  voice 
rolled  off  the  steep  mountain  walls  sur- 
rounding us.  He  brought  up  the  past  and 
claimed  that  that  was  why  I was  arresting 
him. 

I did  my  best  to  ignore  him  while  I 
loaded  the  deer  onto  my  vehicle  and  then 
began  filling  out  a citation.  After  a while 
Vito  finally  calmed  down,  and  began  pac- 
ing back  and  forth  as  he  waited  for  me  to 
finish  writing.  I also  filled  out  two  warn- 
ings for  failure  to  display  his  doe  license 
and  failure  to  sign  it.  I handed  him  the 
warnings  first,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
being  treated  the  same  as  anyone  else.  I 
explained  that  I was  not  going  to  allow  our 
troubled  past  to  influence  how  I was 
going  to  treat  him,  and  reminded  him  that 
the  warnings  could  just  as  easily  have 
been  citations. 

Vito’s  entire  demeanor  changed.  I think 
it  was  the  written  warnings  that  did  it.  He 
pulled  a large  roll  of  money  out  of  his 
pocket  and  peeled  off  five  $20  bills.  After 
I gave  him  a field  receipt  for  the  cash,  he 
started  to  grin. 

“You  know,”  he  said,  “it’s  really  kind  of 
funny  when  you  think  about  it.  First  you 
run  over  my  deer,  then  you  make  me  pay 
a hundred  bucks  for  it . . . and  I don’t  even 
get  to  keep  it.”  With  that  he  began  to 
laugh.  It  was  sort  of  a wild,  hysterical 
laugh.  Then  Rocco  began  laughing,  too. 
They  were  still  laughing  as  I got  into  my 
vehicle  and  pulled  away. 

As  I drove  down  the  icy  mountain  road- 
way, with  Vito’s  squashed  deer  dangling 
from  my  deer  rack,  I realized  that  he  had 
taught  me  something  valuable  that  day  — 
gold  clashes  terribly  with  fluorescent 
orange. 
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IT  IS  MOST  apparent  following  a 
good  night’s  rest.  I waken  and  lie 
in  bed,  listening  to  the  dawn:  wood 
thrushes  singing  their  clear,  lucid 
songs;  a robin  trilling;  the  breeze  rus- 
tling the  oak  leaves.  Overlaying  these 
natural  sounds  is  a wash  of  interference, 
with  me  always  but  clearest  and  most 
noticeable  in  the  morning  stillness:  a 
constant,  high-pitched,  monosyllabic 
tone  that  fills  my  head. 

It  had  its  start  when  I was  eight  or 
nine  years  old.  In  those  days  I lived  in 
State  College,  and  over  Christmas  vaca- 
tion Penn  State  University  would  open 
the  doors  of  Recreation  Hall,  its  main 
athletic  building,  to  the  children  of  the 
town.  We  could  run  around  the  oval 
track  (I  can  still  hear  our  echoing  foot- 
falls), thump  the  ball  up  and  down  the 
basketball  court,  do  tumbling  and  gym- 
nastics, bowl,  even  box,  wearing  head- 
gear  and  big  soft  gloves.  And  we  could 
shoot  22s  on  a range  in  the  basement. 

I liked  shooting  the  best.  I would  clip 
my  target  onto  a metal  rack,  then  send 
it  down  the  50  feet  to  the  backstop, 
whirring  along  on  a pulley-driven  wire 
operated  by  a hand  crank.  We  would  lie 
prone  on  the  dusty  mats,  snugged  into 
the  rifle  slings,  awaiting  the  range  mas- 
ter’s gravelly  incantation:  “Ready  on  the 
right,  ready  on  the  left,  ready  on  the 
firing  line.  Commence  firing.” 

After  these  sessions,  when,  lined  up 
with  nine  other  youngsters  after  ex- 
pending a box  or  more  of  ammunition, 
my  ears  would  ring.  A warm  pulsing,  a 
muffled  jangling  inside  my  skull.  Un- 
comfortable, but  I ignored  it  because  I 
was  having  so  much  fun.  I shot  at  Ree 
Hall  every  Christmas  for  years,  and 
never,  in  that  unenlightened  period 
some  three  decades  ago,  did  I wear 
hearing  protectors. 

That  was,  no  doubt,  the  beginning.  I 
kept  on  shooting,  target  practice  out- 
doors, plinking  around  at  cans  and 
bottles,  discharging  a blank  pistol  to 
accustom  my  hunting  dogs  to  gunfire. 
And,  of  course,  hunting.  Again,  after 
some  of  these  sessions  my  ears  would 
ring. 

It  wasn’t  until  I was  in  college  that  I 


began  to  realize  I was  damaging  my 
hearing.  For  pocket  money,  I became  a 
subject  in  an  experiment  testing  hear- 
ing protectors  for  use  in  coal  mines. 
The  researcher  seated  me  in  a sound- 
proof room  and  asked  me  to  indicate,  by 
a thumbs-up  signal,  every  time  I heard 
a recorded  tone.  So  that  he  could  later 
determine  how  much  sound,  and  of 
what  frequency,  the  hearing  protectors 
admitted,  the  researcher  did  a baseline 
test  on  my  hearing  with  me  wearing  no 
plugs  or  muffs.  He  was  surprised  to  dis- 
cover I had  suffered  a fairly  significant 
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hearing  loss.  I told  him  about  the  high 
pitch  that  occasionally  bothered  me. 
He  said  the  sound  was  tinnitus  (he  pro- 
nounced it  tin-NYE-tus),  and  it  was  evi- 
dence of  my  hearing  loss.  He  also  cau- 
tioned me  that  persistent  ringing  in  the 
ears  after  shooting,  or  any  other  loud 
noise,  was  a sign  that  damage  had  been 
done. 

According  to  an  article  I read  re- 
cently in  a science  magazine,  up  to  94 
percent  of  Americans  experience  tinni- 
tus at  one  time  or  another.  It  can  be 
caused  by  antibiotics,  an  ear  infection, 
high  blood  pressure,  a brain  tumor 
pressing  on  the  auditory  nerve,  even  a 
build-up  of  wax.  But  far  and  away  the 
most  common  cause  is  physical  damage 
inflicted  by  sound. 

Inside  the  ear,  beyond  the  membrane 
called  the  ear  drum,  sound  vibrations 


strike  a chamber,  the  cochlea,  lined 
with  thousands  of  tiny  hair  cells.  These 
cells  stand  up  “like  blades  of  grass,”  as 
one  scientist  puts  it.  “You  can  walk  on 
them  a little,  and  they  spring  back,”  he 
says,  “but  if  you  trample  them  too  hard 
or  too  often,  they  flatten  and  die.  Hair 
cells  simply  aren’t  designed  for  the 
racket  of  modern  civilization.” 

Rock  music,  aircraft,  kitchen  appli- 
ances, motorcycles,  lawn  mowers, 
chainsaws,  heavy  equipment  — all  cause 
racket  that  can  break  off,  deform,  or 
even  rip  out  the  sensitive  hair  cells. 
Shotgun  and  rifle  reports  — sounds  that 
arrive  too  fast  for  the  ear  to  react 
against  and  partially  shut  out  — are 
especially  damaging. 

When  sound  stimulates  the  cochlea’s 
hair  cells,  they  transmit  electrical  sig- 
nals to  the  brain,  and  the  brain  trans- 
lates these  signals  into  what  we  hear. 
Scientists  have  found  that  even  when 
no  sound  is  reaching  the  inner  ear,  the 
hair  cells  are  nevertheless  sending  the 
brain  a constant,  faint  flow  of  signals. 
The  brain  ignores  this  faint  background 
message  — until  hair  cells  in  a certain 
zone  are  damaged.  Then,  because  no 
signals  are  coming  in  from  the  damaged 
region,  the  brain  notices  the  trampled 
spot  and  thereby  “hears”  a signal  that 
isn’t  there. 

Today,  I have  trouble  hearing  clearly 
in  a moving  car,  at  a party,  or  in  a 
crowded  room.  I can  catch  sounds,  but 
I have  a hard  time  distinguishing  the 
words.  I find  myself  watching  lips  and 
paying  attention  to  context,  trying  to 
pick  up  clues  that  will  help  me  under- 
stand what’s  being  said. 

One  evening  this  spring,  a friend  and 
I went  to  a woodcock  singing  ground. 
The  male  woodcock,  to  attract  a mate, 
flies  high  into  the  air  and  sings  a mellif- 
luous chirping  song  while  circling  back 
to  the  ground;  after  landing,  he  calls 
out  his  position  with  a buzzing  note, 
peent.  At  the  site  we  visited,  spring 
peepers  and  wood  frogs  were  making 
a real  commotion,  which  seemed  to 
merge  with  and  amplify  my  tinnitus. 
Only  once  did  I hear  a woodcock  chirp- 
ing, and  I could  not  make  out  a single 
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peent.  This  made  the  second  year  in  a 
row  that  I failed  to  hear  any  peenting. 
Next  spring  I’ll  try  a site  free  of  frog 
calls,  but  there’s  a real  chance  I’ll  never 
hear  the  woodcock’s  repertoire  again. 

Hearing  loss  is  cumulative.  Once  it 
occurs,  it  never  goes  away,  because  the 
body  has  no  way  of  repairing  damaged 
hair  cells.  Nowadays,  to  preserve  what 


hearing  I have  left,  I wear  protection 
when  taking  shooting  practice.  Using  a 
shotgun  on  clay  birds,  sighting  in  my 
deer  rifle,  even  shooting  the  22,  I put 
on  good  quality  earplugs.  I roll  these 
foam  cylinders  between  my  fingers 
until  they  are  pressed  thin,  then  slide 
them  into  my  ear  canals,  where  they 
swell  up  again  to  plug  the  openings. 


Fun  Games 

“Where  Can  They  Be?” 

By  Connie  Mertz 

All  over  Pennsylvania  animals  are  giving  birth  to  young.  For  each  species 
below,  place  the  number  of  the  most  likely  place  you’d  find  their  nesting 
sites. 


Bobcat 

Beaver 

Chipmunk 

1. 

Tree  Den  or  Cavity 

Covote 

Flvin?  squirrel 
Red  fox 

2. 

Burrows  and/or  Underground  Dens 

Muskrat 

3. 

Underwater  Lodge 

Rabbit 

Ruffed  grouse 
Grav  squirrel 

4. 

Rock  Crevices,  Caves 

Hare 

5. 

Leaf  Nest 

Wild  turkev 

Wood  duck 
Woodchuck 

6. 

Fur-lined  Nest 

BEWARE:  One  of  these  species  is  a misfit,  and  has  no  particular  nest  or 
location.  Can  you  find  it? 


answers  on  page  64 
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The  Wingless  Crow  is  a collection  of 
33  “Thornapples”  columns  by  Chuck 
Fergus.  The  nearly  200  pages  of  enter- 
taining reading  will  appeal  to  all  those 
interested  in  our  natural  world.  Order 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


With  the  rifle  and  shotgun,  I wear 
additional  protection  over  the  earplugs: 
a pair  of  muffs.  This  strategy  both  saves 
my  ears  and  improves  my  shooting:  I’m 
not  distracted  by  the  loud  bang.  Ear- 
plugs cost  a dollar  a pair  and  can  be 
used  several  times  before  becoming  in- 
flexible. The  muffs,  at  around  $10,  last 
indefinitely;  they  are  quite  comfortable, 
easy  to  take  off  and  put  back  on  again. 

It’s  not  so  simple  to  protect  the  ears 
when  hunting.  Gunning  for  doves,  I use 
plugs  or  muffs.  Although  hearing  might 
help  me  detect  doves  coming  in  from 
behind  (their  wings  make  a whistling 
sound),  that  is  not  essential.  Doves  tend 
to  show  up  in  good  numbers,  so  it 
doesn’t  matter  if  I don’t  get  shooting  at 
every  bird. 

For  deer  hunting,  and  for  waterfowl 
and  upland  game  hunting,  hearing  is  an 
all-important  sense.  The  deer  stalker  is 
alerted  by  the  sound  of  a twig  cracking, 
a rustling  in  the  leaves.  The  water- 
fowler  listens  for  wings  flapping,  ducks 
quacking,  water  splashing.  The  grouse- 
and-woodcoek  hunter  strains  after  the 
wing-rush  of  the  flushing  bird  — not  to 
catch  this  telltale  sound  is  to  lose  pre- 
cious fractions  of  a second  in  turning 
the  body  toward  the  quarry,  setting  the 
feet,  and  raising  the  gun.  The  hunter 
who  goes  afield  with  friends  or  a dog 
listens,  for  safety’s  sake,  to  locate  his 
partners  before  shooting.  If  the  hunter 
wears  sound-stifling  hearing  protec- 
tion, he  may  endanger  his  companions 
and  will  certainly  lose  chances  on 
game. 

Two  years  ago  was  the  first  hunting 
season  of  my  springer  spaniel,  Jenny. 
According  to  my  journal,  we  went  out 


28  times  in  wild  coverts,  bringing  down 
24  game  birds  (not  including  doves) 
with  considerably  more  than  24  shots.  I 
also  worked  her  18  times  on  a shooting 
preserve.  Although  I wore  hearing  pro- 
tection some  of  the  time  on  the  pre- 
serve (mainly  when  handling  Jenny  as 
a retriever  during  shoots  on  flighted 
birds),  most  of  the  time  I did  not;  and  I 
did  not  wear  it  in  the  field.  My  ears 
took  a beating.  After  the  season  it  was 
harder  to  follow  conversations,  and  I 
found  myself  annoying  my  wife  by  fre- 
quently asking  “What?”  when  she  said 
something.  And  my  tinnitus  had  grown 
louder  and  more  persistent. 

I don’t  want  to  give  up  hunting;  on 
the  other  hand,  I don’t  want  to  wreck 
my  hearing  doing  it.  It’s  possible  I am 
a candidate  for  severe  tinnitus.  A few 
hundred  more  unshielded  shotgun 
blasts,  and  that  faint,  high  tone  in  my 
head  could  turn  into  a piercing,  inter- 
minable scream. 

This  fall  I have  promised  myself  to 
wear  hearing  protectors  in  the  field.  I’ll 
try  a new  type  of  earplug:  unlike  the 
foam  plugs,  which  stop  on  the  ear  canal 
and  shut  off  the  sense  of  hearing  alto- 
gether, this  new  design  relies  on  a 
series  of  baffles  that  are  supposed  to 
jump  whenever  a loud  noise  comes 
in,  sealing  the  earholes  for  an  instant. 
At  all  other  times,  they  admit  softer 
sounds  — voices,  a dog  working,  the  rus- 
tling or  calling  of  game. 

For  me,  the  downing  of  a wild  game- 
bird is  a moment  of  terrific  clarity,  a 
shining  lucidity,  a sensation  of  correct- 
ness that  I desire  again  and  again.  The 
sensation  has  become  akin  to  the  physi- 
cal, like  a note  playing  inside  me.  Hunt- 
ing with  Jenny,  the  feeling  has  inten- 
sified: the  note  becomes  purer,  more 
audible  and  drawn  out.  And  each  time 
it  sounds,  it  seems  to  add  itself  to  the 
notes  that  have  sounded  before,  so  that 
during  these  magical  moments  — the 
grouse  transfixed  at  the  shot,  then  fall- 
ing, then  fetched  warm  to  my  hand  — I 
can  finally  hear  the  song.  How  ironic 
that  my  pursuit  of  it  could  deafen  me. 
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THE  BRIGHT  HANDS  and  face  on  Keith  Schuyler,  III  are  evident  because  granddad  didn’t  do 
a thorough  job  of  applying  camouflage  cosmetics. 


A case,  or  something,  for . . . 

Cosmetic  Camouflage 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


I DIDN’T  know  you  were 
home,”  says  my  bride  as  I stomp 
into  the  kitchen  after  dutifully  remov- 
ing my  muddy  hunting  shoes  (green) 
and  hanging  my  bow  (mostly  black,  ex- 
cept where  the  paint  has  worn  off)  in 
the  entryway. 

“I  can’t  see  you.”  She  holds  her  hand 
above  her  eyes  in  imitation  of  an  Indian 
looking  into  the  sun  or  a recruit  at- 
tempting a salute. 

“Ha,  ha,”  I humor  her  and  then  head 
for  the  downstairs  powder  room,  clad 
in  my  morning  choice  of  camouflage 
hunting  suit  (green,  black  and  brown 
on  a beige  background)  and  try  to  find 
my  face  (sort  of  black  and  green  on  a 
reddish  background)  in  the  mirror. 

APRIL,  1990 


Some  hair  protruding  Irom  under  my 
cap  (green,  black  and  gray)  is  a final 
giveaway,  and  there  I am!  Ever  since  I 
dyed  my  hair  gray,  I have  trouble  hiding 
what  is  left  under  my  cap,  even  though 
I usually  dab  the  temples  with  the  color 
of  the  day. 

Surprisingly,  the  face  camo  that 
Bohning  features  comes  off  quite  easily 
with  alternate  applications  of  damp  and 
dry  tissue.  Even  so,  my  face  is  now  more 
red  than  before. 

“Oh,  there  you  are!”  exclaims  the 
lady  brightly  as  I emerge  to  visually 
check  the  kitchen  table  for  any  scraps. 

“See  anything?”  she  finally  ventures 
in  a less  derisive  tone,  with  what’s  in- 
tended to  be  a casual  glance  at  the  wal- 
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let  I toss  on  the  table.  Around  our  area 
the  merchants  sneakily  hold  “deer  day” 
sales  when  we  are  defenseless  in  the 
deep  woods  far  from  home. 

“No,”  I reply,  “but  I just  want  to  make 
sure  they  don’t  see  me  first.” 

She  cocks  her  head  sympathetically, 
“Ohhh,”  and  turns  on  the  coffee.  There’s 
even  a couple  doughnuts  in  a dish 
alongside  the  morning  newspaper.  I 
collapse  a bit  more  emphatically  than  I 
once  did  in  my  usual  kitchen  chair.  It 
creaks;  it’s  getting  older. 

What  Good? 

This  scenario,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, is  played  out  in  many  homes  dur- 
ing the  archery  deer  season.  What  good 
is  all  that  camouflage  clothing  if  it 
surrounds  a bright  face  that  identifies 
one  as  an  actual  — however  marginal  — 
member  of  the  species  Homo  sapiens. 
Depending  upon  whether  one  is  dark 
or  light  complexioned  can  determine 
somewhat  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  erase  that  last  vestige  of 
humanity— except  for  the  hands. 

It  is  true,  and  I often  wonder  why 
they  do  it,  but  some  hunters,  wearing 
full  camouflage,  shinny  up  20  or  30  feet 
in  a tree  stand  to  “hunt”  for  deer.  While 
it  is  true  that  deer  do  sometimes  look 


MATT  KLINE,  left,  applies  three  colors  of 
camouflage  paint  before  start  of  hunt. 
Some  hunters  opt  for  burnt  cork,  above, 
which  is  effective  but  tougher  to  remove 
than  most  commercial  products. 

up,  especially  after  they  have  been  shot 
at  a couple  or  more  times  from  these 
high  chairs,  they  are  unlikely  to  see 
even  the  whole  hunter  let  alone  zero  in 
on  his  camouflaged  face.  This  especially 
applies  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  Octo- 
ber season  when  leaves  are  apt  to  hide 
even  the  tree  itself. 

On  the  ground  it  is  a different  matter. 
There  the  face  and  hands  can  alert  an 
experienced  deer  if  it  happens  to  spot 
them.  If  the  hunter  must  wear  eye 
glasses,  the  problem  is  magnified  to 
some  degree.  I’ve  had  deer,  showing 
only  their  heads  through  the  brush, 
pick  up  my  camouflaged  face,  and 
spook.  Consequently,  I try  to  extend 
the  face  camo  carefully  around  my  eyes 
to  avoid  highlighting  that  area  (keep  it 
out  of  your  eyes  themselves).  Unfortu- 
nately for  me,  I must  wear  glasses;  for- 
tunately, the  lenses  turn  dark  when  ex- 
posed to  sunlight.  This  helps  as  the  day 
wears  on. 

There  are  a number  of  cosmetic  kits 
available  for  bow  hunters.  Some  even 
include  a mirror  so  you  can  inspect 
your  handiwork  just  as  the  girls  do. 
They  use  one  to  make  them  as  visible  as 
possible,  whereas  hunters  want  to  hide 
their  faces  as  much  as  they  can.  An  im- 
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provement,  nonetheless,  for  some  of  us. 
In  the  kits  are  usually  shades  of  green, 
brown  and  natural.  Just  how  much  to 
use,  or  what  color,  is  more  a choice  than 
a suggestion.  After  all,  deer  are  essen- 
tially color  blind,  and  smearing  many 
colors  of  the  stuff  all  over  your  face  may 
not  be  necessary.  This  will  become  self 
evident  on  warm  days  if  you  perspire 
freely. 

Being  somewhat  on  the  dark  side 
(distant  Indian  forebearers),  I fre- 
quently settle  for  vertical  streaks  of  any 
color,  including  black.  Penn’s  Woods 
has  a tube  of  cream,  similar  to  that  for 
toothpaste,  that  comes  in  plain  old 
black.  A burnt  cork  can  also  be  used 
although  you  may  find  it  much  harder 
to  remove.  My  theory  is  that  it  is  impor- 
tant only  to  break  up  the  outline  a face 
presents. 

A face  mask,  or  screen,  can  be  used 
in  place  of  the  cosmetic  colored  creams 
that  are  available,  but  be  sure  that  it 
will  stay  in  place  when  you  draw  the 
bow.  One  cost  me  a nice  little  buck  one 
morning  at  my  favorite  distance  of  20 
yards.  When  I drew,  my  string  hand 
pulled  the  eye  holes  of  the  mask  away 
from  their  proper  position.  I could  still 
see  well  through  the  mesh.  What  I 
didn’t  realize,  though,  was  that  the 
bunched  up  netting  pushed  my  hand 
away  from  my  face  enough  to  foul  up 
my  instinctive  lateral  aim.  As  a result,  I 
hit  a tree  a foot  in  front  of  the  buck  — at 
just  the  proper  elevation.  At  least  that’s 
my  reasoning. 

If  you  wear  your  hair  long,  and  it  is 
gray,  the  back  part  of  a head  net  can  be 
used  to  cover  up  both  your  hair  and 
your  neck  without  pulling  the  front 
over  your  face.  Gray  is  one  of  the  colors 
(achromatic)  that  is  visible  to  animals, 
somewhat  dependent  upon  whether  it 
is  a dark  or  light  shade. 

Although  it’s  common  to  see  deer 
hunters  with  their  faces  well  camou- 
flaged, few  bother  to  extend  the  deceit 
to  their  hands.  Yet,  the  hands,  particu- 
larly the  bow  hand,  are  frequently 
moved  just  prior  to  the  shot.  Few  can 
hold  a bow  in  shooting  position  for  the 
sometimes  long  period  on  a ground 


AS  A TRIBUTE  to  the  success  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s bald  eagle  recovery  efforts  and  the 
outstanding  cooperation  received  from 
groups  and  individuals  throughout  the 
state,  this  species  was  chosen  as  the  1990 
feature  in  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  This  year’s  embroidered  eagle 
patch  is  priced  at  $3,  delivered  (decals  of 
any  species  are  no  longer  offered).  Order 
from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


stand,  whether  just  attempting  to  wait 
out  a deer  on  a runway  or  anticipating 
one  being  moved  by  drivers.  Often  the 
bow  is  hung  on  a twig  or  rested  on  a 
foot.  Usually  there  is  time  to  get  into 
shooting  position  before  the  animal 
comes  within  range,  but  any  movement 
can  be  picked  up  by  the  excellent  vi- 
sion of  the  deer.  This  is  particularly 
true  if  the  hand  is  not  camouflaged  in 
some  manner.  As  a minimum,  fingers  of 
the  bow  hand  when  you  aim  can  still  be 
seen  by  a deer  at  close  range. 

Some  May  Resist 

Some  may  resist  extending  the  easily 
removed  creme  to  the  hand  since  plac- 
ing that  member  in  a pocket  for  some 
object,  or  just  to  keep  it  warm,  can 
quickly  wipe  off  the  camouflage.  Fur- 
ther, you  or  the  lady  who  washes  your 
hunting  clothes  may  not  appreciate  the 
cream  in  your  trousers. 

My  personal  preference  for  the  bow 
hand  is  a light  glove  during  the  warmer 
months,  preferably  dark  leather;  some- 
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thing  a bit  heavier  for  winter.  Because  I 
use  only  bare  fingers  for  release,  I try  to 
keep  this  hand  as  unobtrusive  as  pos- 
sible, usually  in  a jacket  pocket  so  that 
movement  is  held  to  a minimum.  Be- 
sides, during  cold  weather  there  will  be 
a hand  warmer  in  that  pocket. 

Putting  this  accent  upon  face  and 


RON  D’ALONZO  is  decked  out  in  close  to 
the  ultimate  in  total  camouflage,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  his  face  and  hands.  Fail- 
ure to  take  into  account  such  details  could 
very  well  cost  you  a shooting  opportunity. 

hand  camouflage  might  seem  stretch- 
ing a point.  Perhaps  you  have,  and  there 
have  been  times  when  I have,  killed  a 
deer  at  close  range  when  wearing  no 
camouflage  at  all.  In  the  early  days  of 
bow  hunting,  of  course,  little  thought 
was  given  to  the  subject.  Also,  gun 
hunters  shoot  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  deer  each  year,  some  of 
which  are  taken  at  very  close  ranges, 
despite  the  fact  that  riflemen  must 
wear  at  least  250  square  inches  of  fluo- 
rescent orange.  Most  of  those  close 
shots  occur,  though,  because  deer  are 
kept  on  the  move  by  the  very  presence 
of  a million  or  more  hunters,  and  the 
woods  are  alive  with  sound. 

Bow  hunting  is  different;  each  hunt- 
ing day  is  much  the  same  as  the  next. 

Think  back  to  a time  when  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  exactly  right,  and  a 
sure  shot  at  a deer  suddenly  dissolved 
into  a fleeting  white  tail.  The  air  was 
right,  you  were  in  almost  full  camou- 
flage, you  didn’t  make  a sound  — and  the 
deer  couldn’t  see  a single  part  of  you. 

Or  could  it? 


PENN  STATE  University  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Education  are  pleased 
to  offer  the  1990  Conservation  Leadership 
School.  Open  to  high  school  students  15  to 
18  years  of  age,  each  session  covers  for- 
estry, wildlife  management,  conservation 
and  much  more.  Sessions  are  held  at  Penn 
State’s  Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area.  Space 
is  limited.  For  more  information  write  MS 
Tammy  Crissman,  Penn  State  Continuing 
Education,  Wagner  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802,  or  call  814-865-3443. 
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The  Impact 
of  the 
22  Hornet 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


OWN  THROUGH  the  history  of 
shooting  certain  discoveries,  fire- 
arms creations  and  cartridge  designs 
have  significantly  altered  the  course  of 
firearms  history.  It’s  probably  safe  to  say 
that  the  birth  of  firearms  history  started 
with  the  discovery  that  the  mixture  of 
sulphur,  charcoal  and  saltpeter  could 
be  used  as  a propulsive  force  when  con- 
fined. 

During  that  era,  the  armored  knight 
was  greatly  feared  by  the  mud  soldier. 
Equipped  with  the  day’s  finest  weapons 
and  covered  with  protective  armor,  the 
knight  was  far  more  than  a match  for  a 
foot  soldier  with  only  a spear  or  pitch- 
fork.  Bacon’s  discovery  changed  all  that. 
Bacon’s  black  dust,  later  called  gun 
powder,  eventually  made  all  men  equal. 
I still  like  Miguel  de  Cervantes’  (author 
of  Don  Quixote ) bitter  comment  on 
guns  when  he  described  them  as  “the 
Devil’s  invention”— which  allowed  even 
a “base  cowardly  hand  to  take  the  life  of 
the  bravest  gentleman.”  A knight  could 
be  knocked  off  his  galloping  horse  long 
before  he  could  get  close  enough  to 
throw  a spear  or  swing  an  ax. 

That’s  how  it  all  began,  even  though 
the  crude  guns  often  posed  as  much 
danger  to  the  shooter  as  to  the  enemy. 
After  the  shoulder  weapon  was  firmly 
established  as  a military  piece,  the 
quest  for  better  forms  of  ignition  and 
accuracy  began.  It  wasn’t  an  overnight 
affair;  it  took  several  hundred  years  to 


JIM  PEIGHTAL,  Ernest,  built  this  22  Hornet 
on  a 310  Martini  single  shot  action  for  his 
son  Adam.  The  Martini  was  one  of  the  first 
actions  on  which  wildcatters  began  experi- 
menting with  22  centerfire  cartridges. 

bring  the  modern  centerfire  cartridge 
to  fruition. 

I’m  not  going  to  dwell  on  cartridge 
development,  but  in  1854  the  22  Short 
was  introduced  and  became  the  first 
American  metallic  cartridge.  From  that 
point  on,  cartridge  development  re- 
ceived a lot  of  emphasis.  I think  it’s  fair 
to  say  that  the  search  then  leaned  more 
toward  dependability  than  accuracy. 
Over  the  centuries  prior  to  the  advent 
of  the  metallic  cartridge,  shooters  had 
been  testing  their  accuracy  skills  with 
the  black  powder  burner.  They  knew 
about  accuracy,  but  what  was  needed 
was  a more  efficient  cartridge,  and  that 
dream  came  true  in  the  late  1800s. 
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After  the  techniques  were  developed 
for  manufacturing  dependable  metallic 
cartridges  that  offered  instant  ignition, 
designers  shifted  their  emphasis  to  pro- 
ducing cartridges  for  specific  purposes. 
Over  the  early  years,  military  input 
dominated  the  thinking  of  cartridge  de- 
signers. A few  years  before  the  turn  of 
this  century,  however,  gunsmiths  and 
cartridge  designers  took  up  the  task  of 
building  cartridges  for  various  types 
of  hunting.  This  is  where  gunsmith 
Reuben  Harwood  of  Somerville,  Massa- 
chusetts enters  the  scene. 

Legend  Has  It 

No  one  knows  exactly  when  Har- 
wood began  his  quest  for  a reliable  22 
centerfire  cartridge,  which  he  believed 
was  needed  for  small  game.  We  do 
know  that  prior  to  1894  Harwood 
necked  down  the  25-20  single  shot  case 
to  accept  a 223  bullet.  Legend  has  it 
that  Harwood  used  between  16  and  20 
grains  of  black  powder  behind  a 55-  or 
63-grain  bullet.  It’s  claimed  that  an  ob- 


server who  looked  at  the  Harwood  cre- 
ation remarked,  “That’s  a regular  hor- 
net.” This  may  come  as  a shocker  to 
dedicated  22  Hornet  fans,  but  Captain 
Grosvenor  L.  Wotkyns  and  Colonel 
Townsend  Whelen  really  didn’t  create 
the  first  Hornet  when,  in  the  late  1920s 
and  early  ’30s,  they  used  the  old  Win- 
chester Center  Fire  case  modified  to 
use  223  diameter  bullets.  The  first  Hor- 
net was  actually  announced  in  1894. 

There’s  a strange  chain  of  events  con- 
nected with  Harwood’s  22  Hornet.  A 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  A.  C.  Gould, 
editor  of  SHOOTING  i?  FISHING,  an- 
nounced Harwood’s  new  cartridge.  At 
the  same  time,  Stevens  Arms  Company 
claimed  it  would  make  rifles  for  the  22 
Hornet,  and  the  Ideal  Manufacturing 
Company  said  it  intended  to  make  re- 
loading tools  for  the  cartridge.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  Harwood  22  Hornet 
was  off  and  running.  No  one  knows  for 
sure,  but  it’s  believed  Harwood  altered 
a few  dozen  rifles  for  his  cartridge,  but 
when  ill  health  curtailed  his  physical 
capabilities,  Harwood’s  dream  car- 
tridge went  down  the  drain,  so  to 
speak. 

I cannot  come  up  with  any  reliable 
information  that  any  of  Harwood’s  rifles 
still  exist,  nor  have  I ever  read  where 
anyone  has  located  a Stevens  rifle 
chambered  for  Harwood’s  22  Hornet, 
or  a set  of  Ideal  reloading  tools  for  the 
first  Hornet  cartridge.  The  Harwood  22 
Hornet  disappeared  from  the  scene 
sometime  before  Hardwood’s  death  in 
the  early  1900s.  Probably  no  one  will 
admit  that  it  reappeared  in  a new  ver- 

LEWIS  dropped  this  woodchuck  at  147 
paces  using  a Ruger  No.  3 single  shot 
chambered  for  the  22  Hornet  and  topped 
with  a Unertl  6x  one-inch  target  scope.  In 
its  day,  the  Hornet  took  the  shooting  world 
by  storm. 
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sion  called  the  2R  Lovell  wildcat  car- 
tridge, which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
old  25-20  Winchester  Single  Shot  car- 
tridge necked  down  to  accept  the  224 
bullet  — essentially  the  same  as  Har- 
wood’s Hornet.  By  the  way,  over  the 
years,  I have  managed  to  scrape  up 
about  two  dozen  25-20  Single  Shot 
cases  in  hopes  of  eventually  getting 
enough  to  warrant  building  a 2R  Lovell 
heavy  barrel  varmint  outfit. 

In  1930  Captain  Grosvenor  Wotkyns 
announced  his  version  of  a 22  Hornet, 
which  used  a 22  Winchester  Center 
Fire  (originally  a black  powder  car- 
tridge) modified  to  use  223  diameter 
jacketed  bullets.  In  1931  Colonel  Town- 
send Whelen  wrote  about  the  standard- 
ization of  the  22  Hornet  cartridge.  The 
22  Hornet  was  really  being  announced 
for  the  second  time,  but  only  a handful 
of  shooters  remembered  Hardwood’s 
first  Hornet.  In  all  fairness  to  the  tiny 
cartridge,  it  really  didn’t  make  much 
difference  to  the  varmint  hunting  fra- 
ternity what  number  the  announce- 
ment was;  the  22  Hornet  was  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  written  words  of  praise.  It 
had  speed  and  could  cut  close  to  an 
inch  or  so  5-shot  groups  at  100  yards. 
The  varmint  shooter  finally  had  a soft- 
voiced  200-yard  cartridge.  It’s  impact  is 
almost  beyond  description. 

I guess  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
mention  several  other  cartridges  that 
had  similar  introductions  prior  to  the 
Hornet’s  appearance  in  1930.  When 
the  staid  old  30-40  Krag  was  replaced 
with  the  1903  30-caliber  military  car- 
tridge for  the  Springfield  service  rifle, 
Krag  followers  were  far  from  happy. 
However,  the  new  entry  was  superior  to 
the  old  rimmed  Krag  cartridge.  Further 
improvements  were  subsequently 
made  on  the  1903  cartridge.  In  1906 
bullet  weight  was  dropped  from  220 
grains  to  150  and  the  case  neck  short- 

THE  22  Hornet  — compared  here  to  the  com- 
mon 22  long  rifle  on  the  left  — evolved  back 
in  the  1920s  and  early  ’30s,  when  various 
gunsmiths  and  shooters  worked  to  develop 
a small  centerfire  cartridge  suitable  for 
small  game. 


ened  by  .007  of  an  inch.  Muzzle  veloc- 
ity jumped  from  2300  fps  to  2700  fps, 
and,  in  total,  these  changes  marked  the 
birth  of  the  30-06. 

The  30-06  became  the  big  game  car- 
tridge that  all  others  are  measured  by, 
and  it  really  is  suitable  for  all  North 
American  big  game.  The  military  re- 
placed it  with  the  7.62mm  NATO  (308 
Winchester),  but  Pennsylvania  deer 
and  hear  hunters  will  undoubtedly  he 
using  it  for  decades  to  come. 

Another  Milestone 

Another  milestone  in  cartridge  de- 
velopment history  occurred  in  1925 
with  the  introduction  of  the  270  Win- 
chester. Talk  about  controversy.  It  took 
two  decades  for  the  smoke  to  clear,  yet 
proponents  of  the  270  are  still  being 
ridiculed  by  dyed-in-the-wool  30-06 
fans. 

There  was  really  no  basis  for  the  con- 
troversy. When  the  270  hit  the  shooting 
scene  it  offered  better  long  range  ballis- 
tics than  any  of  its  contemporaries.  It 
has  remained  popular  ever  since,  and 
today  it’s  available  in  practically  all  bolt 
action  big  game  rifles. 

Reuben  Harwood’s  1894  Hornet 
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didn’t  cause  any  rippling  of  the  waters, 
but  its  later  relative  caused  a small  tidal 
wave.  Around  1929  Captain  Grosvenor 
L.  Wotkyns  of  the  U.S.  Army  Ordnance 
Department  became  interested  in  de- 
signing a cartridge  that  would  fill  a 
niche  in  the  smaller  centerfire  car- 
tridges then  available  to  varmint 
hunters.  Harwood  had  used  the  25-20 
Winchester  Single  Shot  case,  but 
Wotkyns  opted  for  the  22  Winchester 
Center  Fire.  He  reduced  the  neck  size 
to  accept  a 223  bullet  and  chambered  a 
BSA  No.  12  Martini,  complete  with  a 
22-caliber  Springfield  barrel. 

Coming  up  with  the  bullet  was  the 
toughest  part  of  the  project.  History  re- 
veals that  he  ran  a full-jacket  45-grain 
5.5mm  Velo  Dog  bullet  into  a sizing 
die.  I have  also  read  that  A.  O.  Niedner 
furnished  2235  diameter  jacketed  bul- 
lets. Satisfied  with  early  results, 
Wotkyns  contacted  Colonel  Townsend 
Whelen,  and  apparently,  Whelen  car- 
ried the  ball  from  that  point  on  with 
some  help  from  a Captain  George 
Woody  and  Al  Woodworth.  In  fact,  it 
was  Woody  who  did  much  of  the  metal 
work. 


I’ll  dispense  with  all  the  problems 
this  group  faced,  but  I think  it’s  worth 
noting  that  the  new  version  of  the  Hor- 
net actually  was  tested  on  woodchucks. 
That  seems  appropriate,  doesn’t  it? 

Well,  when  the  group  decided  the 
Hornet  had  proven  itself,  they  tacked 
on  the  name  “Wotkyns  Hornet.”  Rumor 
has  it  that  one  of  the  fellows  claimed 
the  little  bullet  stung  like  a hornet. 
Winchester  got  into  the  act  at  this  point 
by  producing  a factory  cartridge  known 
as  the  “Winchester  Hornet.”  Winches- 
ter’s new  cartridge  used  a 45-grain  bul- 
let which  yielded  a muzzle  velocity  of 
approximately  2350  fps  — not  2650  fps 
as  is  commonly  reported.  It’s  somewhat 
of  a paradox,  but  although  the  folks  at 
Winchester  were  quick  to  introduce 
the  Hornet  cartridge,  they  didn’t  bother 
to  chamber  a rifle  for  it  until  1933, 
when  it  became  available  in  their 
Model  54  bolt  action  rifle. 

The  original  rifles  for  the  Hornet 
wildcat  were  based  on  Springfield  bolt 
actions  and  the  Martini  single  shot 
action.  Nearly  every  hunter  is  familiar 
with  the  military  Springfield;  however, 
the  Martini  may  not  ring  a bell. 


Handgun  Hunting  Escalating 

The  use  of  handguns  to  harvest  deer  in  Pennsylvania  continues  to  escalate 
at  a rapid  pace,  according  to  latest  figures  compiled  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. The  number  of  deer  harvested  with  handguns  has  just  about  doubled  in 
the  Keystone  State  in  the  last  ten  years,  going  from  677  reported  taken  in  1979 
to  1427  in  1988. 

The  numbers  of  deer  reported  harvested  with  handguns  for  the  past  dec- 
ade are; 


YEAR 

HARVEST 

YEAR 

HARVEST 

1979 

677 

1984 

787 

1980 

708 

1985 

967 

1981 

728 

1986 

1002 

1982 

605 

1987 

1062 

1983 

744 

1988 

1427 

Bureau  of  wildlife  management  officials  point  out  that  only  about  one-half 
of  all  successful  hunters  report  their  deer  harvests,  so  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
in  1988  there  were  nearly  3000  deer  harvested  in  Pennsylvania  by  hunters 
using  handguns. 
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ALTHOUGH  not  as  popular  today,  the  22 
Hornet  still  has  plenty  to  offer  varmint 
shooters,  particularly  those  who  hunt  near 
developed  areas  where  shots  are  normally 
well  within  the  Hornet’s  range  and  its  light 
report  goes  largely  unnoticed. 


I don’t  intend  to  delve  too  far  into  the 
history  of  the  Martini  rifle,  but  because 
many  older  Hornets  were  built  on  it,  it’s 
worth  a paragraph  or  two. 

To  start  with,  the  Martini  action 
sounds  Italian  or  Swiss  oriented,  but 
Harry  O.  Peabody,  a Bostonian,  intro- 
duced it  in  1892.  It  then  went  to  Switz- 
erland and  several  other  countries,  and 
was  eventually  made  by  BSA  of  Eng- 
land, up  to  about  the  mid-1950s.  Cus- 
tom rifle  builder  Jim  Peightal  of  Ernest 
built  a sleek  22  Hornet  on  the  Martini 
310  centerfire  action  for  his  son,  Adam. 
He  is  working  with  a Martini  Cadet 
rimfire  action  to  build  a special  squirrel 
outfit  for  me.  Although  the  Martini 
action  dates  a good  piece  back  in  his- 
tory, it’s  a very  durable  single  shot 
action,  and  I’ll  have  more  on  the  Mar- 
tini at  another  time. 

The  Hornet  truly  did  make  an  im- 
pact on  the  entire  shooting  industry. 
Literally  every  American  firearms 
manufacturer,  plus  foreign  manufac- 
turers such  as  BSA,  Sako  and  Walther, 
chambered  for  the  22  Hornet.  Even  the 
U.S.  military  has  several  survival  rifles 
chambered  for  the  small  centerfire. 
Remington  seemed  to  stay  clear  of  the 


Hornet  stampede  and,  instead,  even- 
tually offered  their  version  of  a 224  var- 
mint cartridge  in  the  222  Remington 
which  nearly  sounded  the  death  knell 
for  the  Hornet. 

Not  only  did  the  Hornet  stimulate 
the  firearms  companies,  it  also  is  re- 
sponsible for  powders  such  as  2400  and 
4227.  Also,  back  then  there  weren’t  any 
top  quality  223/224  jacketed  bullets. 
That  was  true  until  R.  B.  Sisk  built  a 
bullet  making  career  turning  out  Hor- 
net jacketed  bullets. 

The  22  Hornet’s  history  is  long  and 
impressive.  It’s  more  than  just  a tiny 
varmint  cartridge.  The  impressive  array 
of  varmint  cartridge  available  today  are 
really  offsprings  of  Reuben  Hardwood’s 
1894  Hornet.  That’s  quite  a testimony. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  annual  Hunter  Education 
Youth  Shooting  Tournament  is  being  held 
Saturday,  June  2,  at  the  Orangeville  Sports- 
men’s Club,  Columbia  County.  All  students 
interested  in  participating,  either  as  a team 
or  individually,  should  write  Ed  Sherlinski, 
Information  & Education  Supervisor,  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  220, 
Dallas,  PA  18612,  or  call  717-675-1143. 
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Since  it  was  created  ten  years  ago, 
Florida’s  Wildlife  Alert  Reward  Program 
has  resulted  in  more  than  7300  arrests. 
Cash  rewards  ranging  from  $25  to  $1000 
are  made  available  through  the  program, 
and  over  the  ten  years  a total  of  nearly 
$130,000  in  rewards  has  been  paid.  Only 
30  percent  of  those  eligible  for  rewards 
accept  them,  though.  Otherwise,  reward 
payments  would  have  been  nearly 
$460,000. 

Last  year  seven  bald  eagles  were  pro- 
duced along  Lake  Erie  in  Ohio.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  learn  more  about  the  habitat  needs 
of  young  eagles,  researchers  with  the 
state’s  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Division  of  Wildlife  equipped  each  bird 
with  a solar-powered  radio  transmitter, 
green  and  white  wing  marker,  and  a red 
leg  band.  The  harnesses  holding  the 
transmitters  are  made  of  a special  fabric 
designed  to  disintegrate  in  about  a year. 

What  may  be  the  largest  Rocky 
Mountain  bighorn  sheep  taken  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  100  years  may 
have  been  taken  last  September  in 
northeast  Oregon.  The  ram,  taken  by  a 
California  man  who  was  the  high  bid- 
der for  Oregon’s  only  bighorn  sheep 
tag,  scored  2006/s,  second  only  to  a 
bighorn  found  dead  of  natural  causes 
several  years  ago  that  scored  2027/s. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation 
recently  purchased  a 3265-acre  ranch  in 
southern  Montana,  just  north  of  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.  As  reported  by  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  the  ranch 
is  considered  critical  wintering  habitat  for 
elk  that  spend  the  summers  in  Yellow- 
stone. 


Michigan  whitetails  are  known  to  nor- 
mally travel  eight  or  nine  miles  between 
summer  and  winter  range,  and  at  times 
up  to  25  miles,  but  last  year  one  marked 
deer  traveled  at  least  44  miles.  Michigan 
biologists  are  studying  such  movements 
because  a major  wintering  area  in  the 
state  is  owned  by  a paper  company  that 
wants  to  start  managing  it  for  commercial 
timber  production,  which  would  reduce  its 
value  for  deer. 

The  Aleutian  Canada  goose  population 
has  grown  from  800  to  6000  over  the  past 
20  years,  causing  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  officials  to  consider  declassifying 
the  species  from  the  endangered  to 
threatened  species  category.  The  birds 
nearly  became  extinct  because  of  exten- 
sive fox  farming  begun  in  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands in  the  1900s.  In  time,  the  foxes  elim- 
inated the  geese  on  the  islands  they 
shared.  Beginning  in  the  1960s,  biolo- 
gists began  removing  goslings  from  the 
only  island  on  which  they  were  produced 
and  translocated  them  to  other  islands  in 
the  Aleutian  chain  that  had  been  made 
fox  free. 

Last  December  President  Bush 
signed  into  law  the  North  American 
Wetlands  Conservation  Act.  As  re- 
ported by  Ducks  Unlimited,  the  act  es- 
tablished a nine-member  council  which 
will  evaluate  wetland  projects  and 
prioritize  them  for  funding.  Further- 
more, the  act  authorizes  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $15  million  for  wetland 
conservation. 

On  a one-year,  trial  basis,  the  Maine 
Department  of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life has  implemented  a “Coyote  Awards 
Program,”  to  encourage  more  hunters 
and  trappers  to  try  and  take  the  elusive 
furbearers.  Cash  awards  totaling  $5000, 
ranging  from  $500  to  $1500  for  several 
categories,  have  been  established  for 
this  experimental,  bounty-type  program. 


ANSWERS:  Bobcat-4,  Beaver-3, 
Chipmunk-2,  Coyote-2, 

Flying  Squirrel-1,  Red  fox-2, 
Muskrat-3,  Rabbit-6, 

Ruffed  grouse-5,  Gray  squirrel-1, 
Wild  turkey-5,  Wood  duck-1, 
Woodchuck-2,  No  nest-Hare 
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THE  SHOOTER  S CORNER , by  Don 
Lewis,  is  a 449-page  hardcover  book  that 
covers  nearly  every  facet  of  the  shooting 
sports  from  a hunter’s  point  of  view. 
Beginning  with  the  history  of  firearms, 
Don  covers  actions,  stocks,  and  barrels; 
scopes  and  metallic  sights;  rimfire, 
big  game  and  varmint  cartridges;  shot- 
guns, gauges  and  fit;  and  a whole  lot 
more.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Department  AR, 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797.  Price  is  $15  delivered. 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania:  Natural  History  and  Con- 
servation, a completely  new  book  by  Jim  and  Lillian  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wakeley,  includes  the  most  up-to-date  infor-  GAME  COMMISSION 

mation  on  bird  biology  and  behavior,  and  the  Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave. , 
kinds  of  birds  commonly  found  in  the  state,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

arranged  according  to  the  type  of  habitat  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  seen.  This  214-page 
hardcover  book,  supplemented  with  40  full- 
color  pages  featuring  the  Game  Commission’s  popu- 
lar bird  charts  and  previous  GAME  NEWS 
covers,  is  being  sold  for  $10,  delivered. 
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Coming  Home , by  Gerry  Putt,  is  the  eighth  limited  edition 
fine  art  print  available  through  the  Game  Commission's 
"Working  Together  for  Wildlife"  program.  As  with  pre- 
vious editions.  Coming  Home  is  limited  to  600  signed  and 
numbered  prints.  Image  size  is  approximately  15  x 22 V2 
inches,  printed  on  acid-free  100  percent  rag  paper.  Price  is 
$125,  delivered;  framed  prints  are  an  additional  $97.50. 
Limited  numbers  of  the  1986,  1987,  1988  and  1989  prints 
are  still  available.  Invest  in  the  future  of  Pennsylvania's 
wildlife  — and  yours,  too.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Department  AR,  2001  Elmerton 
Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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SPRING  TURKEY  HUNTING  is  different 
than  nearly  all  other  forms  of  hunting.  Sim- 
ply being  afield  in  April  and  May  separates  the 
activity  from  the  more  traditional  small  and  big 
game  seasons  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
techniques  of  spring  turkey  hunting  separate  it 
from  other  forms  of  hunting,  too,  making  it  per- 
haps the  most  exciting. 

For  spring  gobblers,  hunters  completely  cam- 
ouflage themselves  so  they  hlend  right  in  with  the  forest  floor.  Then  they  proceed 
to  make  turkey  sounds,  normally  the  sounds  of  hens,  in  hopes  of  attracting  an 
amorous  gobbler  to  within  shotgun  range. 

Such  a situation,  however,  in  which  an  “invisible”  hunter  does  everything  he  can 
to  emulate  the  very  animal  he  and  every  other  hunter  afield  is  trying  to  kill,  makes 
the  sport  particularly  dangerous.  Over  the  years  accident  rates  among  turkey 
hunters  have  exceeded  those  for  every  other  type  of  hunting,  and  in  nearly  every 
instance  it’s  a case  of  a person  being  shot  in  mistake  for  a turkey. 

It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  mistakes  can  be  made,  for  even  a hunter 
dressed  head  to  toe  in  camouflage  looks  nothing  like  a bronze,  15-  to  20-pound 
bird.  Yet  such  mistakes  do  happen  with  grim  predictability  every  year. 

The  Game  Commission  and  others  interested  in  the  sport  have  long  recognized 
the  problem  and  developed  ways  of  reducing  the  number  of  accidents.  First,  to 
keep  from  being  shot  in  mistake  for  a turkey,  hunters  should  hunt  defensively.  This 
means  setting  up  in  a calling  position  with  your  back  against  a large  tree  or  rock, 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  being  shot  from  behind.  Furthermore,  the  use  of 
fluorescent  orange  is  encouraged.  Nothing  snaps  a hunter  to  attention  like  the 
sight  of  this  proven  safety  color  and,  when  used  properly,  it  won’t  alert  a bird  to  any 
possible  danger. 

The  flip  side  of  the  accident  problem  is  shooting  a person  in  mistake  for  a 
turkey.  What  makes  spring  turkey  hunting  so  exciting  is  also  what  makes  it  danger- 
ous. Many  minutes  can  elapse  between  the  time  a bird  starts  to  respond  and  when 
it  actually  gets  into  shooting  range.  Anticipation  can  reach  a fever  pitch  during  this 
time,  and  that’s  when  problems  are  likely  to  occur.  It’s  all  too  easy  for  the  mind’s 
eye  to  become  blinded  by  the  prospects  of  a trophy  gobbler  being  nearby.  Almost 
invariably,  when  somebody  shoots  a hunter  in  mistake  for  a turkey,  the  shooter  was 
certain  he  was  shooting  at  a bird.  But  he  was  wrong.  His  mind  and  eyes  had  fooled 
him. 

As  a way  of  emphasizing  to  turkey  hunters  that  it’s  vitally  important  for  them  to 
positively  identify  what  they’re  shooting  at,  Penn’s  Woods  Products,  Inc.,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation,  has  launched  a “Safe  Turkey 
Hunter  Program,”  the  major  theme  of  which  is  “Look  for  the  beard!  ...  Be  Sure!” 
To  promote  this  program  Penn’s  Woods  Products  and  the  Turkey  Federation  are 
distributing  square,  one-inch  holograms  that,  when  slightly  moved,  alternately 
display  the  messages  “Look  for  the  Beard!”  and  “Be  Sure!”  Hunters  are  encouraged 
to  stick  these  holograms  on  their  firearms,  callers,  hunting  coats  and  anywhere 
else  where  they  may  serve  as  constant  reminders  that  spring  turkey  hunters  must 
be  especially  careful. 

Enjoy  yourself  this  turkey  season,  but  protect  yourself,  too.  Accidents  happen  to 
the  best  of  us,  so  be  careful,  and  by  all  means,  Look  For  The  Beard  and  Be  Sure!  — 
Bob  Mitchell 
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OUR  DESTINATION  — after  visiting  relatives  in  suburban  Philadelphia  — is  a humble  two- 
room  hunting  camp  on  Cross  Fork  Creek.  Although  modest  and  unimposing  as  a building, 
the  camp  is  the  focus  of  strong  emotional  ties  for  our  clan. 

Return  to  Potter  County 

By  Bruce  Kistler 


WE’RE  FINALLY  packed  and  on 
the  road.  We  pass  Disney  World, 
Sea  World  and  scores  of  new  hotels  on 
our  way  through  Orlando.  At  Daytona 
Beach  we  hit  1-95  and  turn  north. 
Hours  later,  near  Savannah,  as  I watch 
the  stream  of  traffic  heading  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  I think  how  ironic  it 
is  that  while  most  of  those  people  are 
going  to  Florida  for  a vacation  we  are 
heading  north  for  the  same  purpose  — 
north  to  Potter  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Our  destination  — after  visiting  rela- 
tives in  suburban  Philadelphia  — is  a 
humble  two-room  hunting  camp  on 
Cross  Fork  Creek.  Although  modest 
and  unimposing  as  a building,  the  camp 
is  the  focus  of  strong  emotional  ties  for 
our  clan.  It  was  purchased  by  my  late 
grandfather  from  a Coudersport  man 


in  the  early  1950s  and  was  his  fondest 
memory  even  after  being  exiled  by 
asthma  to  the  deserts  of  Arizona.  For 
many  years  my  father  spent  practically 
every  available  vacation  day  tramping 
the  surrounding  mountains,  hunting, 
clearing  trails  and  camping  out.  It  is 
through  him  that  my  brother  and  I 
were  introduced  to  this  wonderful  cor- 
ner of  God’s  Country.  Now  that  we  live 
in  far-flung  areas  of  the  country— he  in 
Alaska  and  I in  Florida  — we  both  long 
more  than  ever  for  the  whisper  of  the 
creek  and  the  smell  of  moist  Potter 
County  air. 

My  attachment  to  the  place  began 
when  I was  six  or  seven.  Some  of  my 
fondest  remembrances  include  the 
seemingly  interminable  trip  to  the 
cabin  from  our  home  in  Delaware 
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County.  Our  route  in  those  days  was  to 
take  the  Turnpike  west  to  Harrisburg, 
where  we  invariably  got  caught  in  a 
traffic  jam,  but  where  I was  always  ex- 
cited to  glimpse  the  spot-lighted  dome 
of  the  State  Capitol.  From  Harrisburg 
we  turned  north,  following  the  broad 
Susquehanna,  crossing  it  at  Clark’s 
Ferry  and  continuing  up  the  west  bank 
to  Allenwood.  There  we  left  the  river, 
climbed  up  and  over  massive  White 
Deer  Mountain  and  passed  through 
curious  and  isolated  hamlets  on  the  way 
to  Jersey  Shore.  After  a stop  at  the 
creamery,  where  we  would  down  mon- 
strous ice  cream  cones,  we  continued 
up  Pine  Creek  to  Waterville,  then  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge  where  the  pavement 
ended  abruptly.  On  the  seemingly  end- 
less miles  of  back  dirt  road,  the  world 
seemed  devoid  of  human  habitation. 
Dad  drove  carefully  to  avoid  hitting 
deer  that  might  be  spooked  in  our 
headlights.  The  shoulders  of  the  ridge 
road  were  a favorite  night  grazing  spot 
for  the  whitetails. 

Finally,  after  many  hours  on  the  road, 
we  passed  the  big  wooden  sign,  “Potter 
County,  God’s  Country.”  Soon  we 
reached  the  biggest  little  town  in  the 
world  — Cross  Fork.  There,  at  what 
seemed  to  be  the  last  outpost  of  civil- 
ization, we  made  the  obligatory  stop  at 
Kinney’s  general  store  for  a few  gro- 
ceries and  long  ropes  of  licorice  for  us 
youngsters.  Then  the  real  fun  began. 


Although  late  at  night  at  this  point 
and  all  occupants  of  the  car  weary  from 
the  long  ride,  the  drive  up  Cross  Fork 
Creek  Road  was  always  exciting.  Even 
at  night  it  was  like  entering  the  bowels 
of  the  mountains,  being  engulfed  in 
their  folds.  Ever  so  slowly  we  followed 
the  rocky  road,  spotting  deer  along  the 
way  with  Dad’s  powerful  spotlight.  One 
by  one  we  passed  hunting  camps  and 
other  landmarks  we  knew  by  heart. 
Then  at  last  we  would  turn  onto  the 
long  steep  driveway,  down  to  the 
meadow  by  the  creek  and  the  tiny 
green  cabin,  the  center  of  the  universe. 

It  is  an  old  camp  with  a curling  green 
shingle  exterior  which  blends  with  the 
equally  old  and  craggy  apple  trees  in 
the  yard.  The  stark  interior  of  the  main 
room  is  the  same  garish  yellow  it  has 
been  for  perhaps  40  years.  The  furnish- 
ings, castoffs  from  more  permanent 
dwellings,  date  from  the  ’40s  and  ’50s 
and  give  the  inside  an  odd  nostalgic 
flavor.  An  absolutely  classic  cupboard 
takes  up  one  wall  and  a long  wooden 
picnic  table  dominates  the  center  of  the 
room.  The  noisy  Firestone  refrigerator 
was  in  our  home  when  I was  a child. 
The  strangest  and  most  delightful  ap- 
pliance, however,  is  an  ancient  toaster 
that  still  works  perfectly.  I have  no  idea 
how  old  it  is,  but  it  looks  like  a candi- 
date for  the  Smithsonian  collection.  Its 
sides  are  entirely  open.  A slice  of  bread 
is  placed  on  either  side  of  a single  fila- 
ment and  when  the  sides  exposed  to 
the  heat  are  ready,  each  piece  must  be 
turned  around  in  its  little  wire  holder 
to  toast  the  other  side.  More  often  than 
not,  the  breakfaster  forgets  the  toast 
and  must  work  fast  to  prevent  the 
charred  bread  from  catching  fire. 

Save  for  electricity  and  bottled  gas 
for  cooking,  there  are  few  modern  con- 
veniences. The  building  is  heated  by 
a monstrous  old  cast  iron  wood-coal 
stove.  The  thermal  overkill  is  necessary 
on  winter  nights  since  the  structure  has 
essentially  no  insulation.  Drinking 
water  is  obtained  from  a nearby  spring 
which  flows  sweet  and  clear  out  of  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  The  bathroom 
“facility”  is  across  the  driveway. 
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Besides  its  function  as  our  hunting 
camp  and  vacation  retreat,  the  cabin  is 
a permanent  home  to  an  assortment  of 
critters.  When  occupied  by  humans, 
the  resident  mice  simply  move  to  the 
loft  to  continue  their  nocturnal  activi- 
ties. They  raise  such  a din  that  sleeping 
can  be  difficult.  My  father  aptly  de- 
scribes their  frantic  scurrying  overhead 
as  sounding  like  a rodents’  track  meet. 
Occasionally  one  pokes  its  head 
through  a hole  in  the  ceiling  to  inves- 
tigate the  temporary  intruders.  Many 
generations  of  groundhogs  have  been 
reared  under  the  house  as  have  wrens 
above  the  porch  floodlight  and  bats 
under  the  eve  by  the  chimney.  Deer 
come  into  the  yard  almost  nightly  to 
graze  on  the  succulent  grass  or  dine  on 
apples  that  have  fallen.  Both  turkey  and 
bear  have  been  seen  from  our  windows. 

The  cabin  is  100  yards  from  the  creek 
where  the  other  camp  sharing  our 
meadow  maintains  a cable  footbridge. 
Running  straight  and  level  through  the 
meadow  is  an  earthwork  mound.  It  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  Cross  Fork 
Creek  branch  of  the  Buffalo  and  Sus- 
quehanna Railroad,  constructed  to 
carry  off  the  virgin  forest  that  was  so 
ruthlessly  cut  in  the  1890s.  As  kids  we 
delighted  in  finding  iron  artifacts  along 
the  old  railroad  bed.  Mostly  we  found 
rusty  spikes  but  once  found  a brake- 
wheel  and  shaft,  and  on  another  occa- 
sion a large  saw  that  had  probably 
felled  many  a hemlock.  There  are  sec- 
tions of  the  railroad  bed  where  the 
corduroy  surface  indicates  where  the 
crossties  have  rotted  in  place. 

Although  1 actually  spent  little  time 
at  the  camp  — a few  weekends  each  year 
when  I was  living  in  Pennsylvania— the 
times  are  rich  in  memories.  Like  raven- 
ously downing  canned  beef  stew  after  a 
long  day  of  hunting,  feeling  lead  limb 
tired  while  wet  socks  and  coats  drip 
from  every  available  hook.  Like  tobog- 
ganing on  the  clear  slope  above  camp 
and  later,  with  two  feet  of  snow  already 
on  the  ground  and  huge  flakes  still 
coming  down  in  the  light  of  the  porch 
floodlight,  feeling  the  utter  isolation, 
hearing  only  the  wind  in  the  trees.  Like 


wading  in  the  creek,  skipping  stones  or 
catching  a glimpse  of  a trout  in  a deep 
pool.  Like  staring  in  disbelief  at  the 
translucent  radiance  of  maple  leav  es  in 
the  October  sun,  feeling  the  frustration 
of  being  unable  to  capture  the  moment 
and  hold  it  forever.  Like  watching  a 
yearling  deer  frolic  in  the  yard  like  a 
playful  puppy  or  seeing  a beaver  swim- 
ming in  its  pond  or  happening  upon  a 
porcupine  in  the  hollow  at  the  base  of 
a tree. 

I have  rich  memories  of  other  places, 
of  course,  but  I do  not  long  to  return  to 
them  as  I do  to  Potter  County.  The  rea- 
son, I think,  is  that  it  has  remained  rela- 
tively unchanged  over  the  years.  It  is 
the  essence  of  stability.  While  many  of 
the  places  I have  known  are  developed, 
paved  over,  commercialized  and 
crowded  with  more  and  more  people 
and  more  and  more  of  their  fuming 
automobiles,  I know  that  I can  return  to 
the  cabin  by  the  creek  and  find  peace 
and  contentment.  I know  that  the 
mountains  will  still  work  their  magic  on 
me  as  they  did  when  I was  a child.  May 
it  remain  that  way  forever. 
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Spring  Turkey  at  Reese  Run 

By  H.  T.  Montgomery  II 


« /GOBBLE  . . . BLE  GOBBEE  . . . 

vjF  BLE”  came  roaring  back  to  us 
on  the  opening  morning  of  turkey  sea- 
son. When  a soft  series  of  yelps  brought 
back  the  same  response  once  more,  I 
just  knew  this  year  would  be  different. 
At  least,  I hoped  so. 

Compared  to  my  turkey  hunting  suc- 
cess, the  Pennsylvania  wild  turkey  has 
had  an  incredible  string  of  good  luck.  I 
hunted  this  crafty  bird  for  more  than  fO 
years,  but  my  tag  had  yet  to  be  attached 
to  one’s  leg.  Oh,  my  chances  were  there, 
but  so  were  my  mistakes.  This  year  I 
made  a personal  vow  to  silence  my  teas- 
ing critics  and  bag  a spring  gobbler.  My 
past  experiences  had  been  exasperating 
but,  I hoped,  I had  learned  from  each 
failure. 

In  Reality 

During  my  first  fall  season,  in  1978,  I 
was  supposedly  hunting  turkeys,  but 
in  reality  I was  scouting  the  area  for  a 
trophy  whitetail.  The  early  afternoon 
hours  found  me  atop  a hill  which  was 
surrounded  by  what  was  once  a fire 
road.  I settled  down  in  front  of  a rather 
large  boulder  which  gave  me  a good 
view  down  the  hillside  and  into  the  hol- 
low. My  newly  acquired  Savage  Model 
24V  over/under,  loaded  with  a 222  on 
top  and  a 20  gauge  3-inch  No.  6 shot  on 
the  bottom,  was  strategically  placed 
across  my  lap.  After  waiting  a few  min- 
utes for  the  woods  to  calm,  I picked  up 
my  box  call  and  proceeded  to  produce  a 
series  of  yelps. 

I can  still  remember  thinking  no  tur- 
key in  its  right  mind  would  ever  believe 
that  sound  was  anything  other  than  a 
man  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  to- 
gether. But  before  I could  lay  the  box 
call  down  I heard  a noise  to  my  right. 
Not  20  feet  away,  ready  to  land  next  to 
me,  was  the  largest  turkey  I have  ever 


seen  before  or  since.  Wings  and  tail 
flared,  it  was  a mere  five  feet  off  the 
ground  when  it  spotted  me.  The  air 
churned- as  its  wings  beat  with  fero- 
cious power  while  the  big  bronze  bird 
tried  to  regain  flying  speed.  It  seemed 
to  hover  like  a helicopter  before  gliding 
to  safety  deep  within  the  hollow.  As  it 
disappeared  into  the  creek  bottom,  I 
can  still  remember  saying  out  loud  “I 
called  in  a turkey!  I actually  called  in  a 
turkey!”  I guess  then  it  made  no  differ- 
ence that  I had  never  raised  my  gun.  I 
look  back  now  and  consider  that  mo- 
ment my  first  case  of  buck  fever  or  in 
this  case,  “turkey  fever.”  Lesson  1:  I can 
call  in  a turkey  and,  Lesson  2:  Expect 
the  unexpected. 

By  the  time  the  spring  season  of  1987 
had  rolled  around  my  frustration  level 
had  just  about  reached  the  breaking 
point.  Hens  had  been  seen  during  pre- 
vious spring  seasons.  Gobblers  had 
stayed  just  out  of  shotgun  range.  Areas 
which  produced  no  turkeys  in  the  fall 
were  infested  with  them  during  deer 
season.  A few  years  ago  I had  one  tur- 
key on  the  first  day  of  buck  season  gob- 
ble every  time  a shot  was  fired.  That 
bird  was  perched  in  a towering  pine  not 
50  yards  away.  How  does  that  verse  go? 
. . . “Lead  us  not  into  temptation.  . . .” 
But  this  year  I was  ready,  1987  would 
be  different. 

My  dad,  Harry,  also  of  New  Castle, 
and  my  uncle  Jack  Reed  of  Oil  City, 
would  be  hunting  with  me  in  the  Reese 
Run  area  on  opening  morning.  We  ar- 
rived later  than  expected,  and  while 
Dad  and  I were  getting  into  position  we 
flushed  three  birds  from  their  roost. 
Lesson  3:  Get  into  the  woods  early.  All 
three  had  headed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, so  I told  Dad  we  would  hunt  a 
different  area  for  about  an  hour  and 
then  come  back  and  try  to  call  those 
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birds  back  in.  My  plan  worked  as  ex- 
pected—almost.  By  8:30  we  had  posi- 
tioned ourselves  about  100  yards  apart 
and  begun  calling.  My  call  was  immedi- 
ately greeted  with  two  series  of  yelps. 
Could  it  be  another  hunter?  Could  it  be 
a turkey?  Could  it  be  my  imagination? 
“Yelp  Yelp  . . . Yelp”  I tried  again.  “Gob- 
ble . . . ble  Gobble  . . . ble.”  That  re- 
sponse ruled  out  two  of  the  possibili- 
ties. I slowly  raised  my  Winchester  12 
gauge  and  waited  for  the  gobbler’s  ap- 
pearance. Suddenly,  there  in  front  of 
me  was  the  unmistakable  white  and  red 
head  of  a gobbler.  The  thick  spring 
foliage  prevented  me  from  seeing  his 
beard,  so  I had  to  wait  for  him  to  move 
into  an  opening.  As  he  neared  the  edge 
of  a small  clearing  I eased  off  the  safety 
and  waited  for  the  turkey  and  his  beard 
to  appear.  Minutes  seemed  like  hours. 
No  sound  ...  no  turkey  . . . nothing. 

I cautiously  lowered  the  shotgun  to 
my  lap.  I reached  for  the  box  call  and 
with  my  shaking  hand  proceeded  to 
make  the  most  enticing  turkey  sounds  I 
could.  Gritting  my  teeth  I froze  in  dis- 


gust. Still  no  response.  Five  minutes 
passed  before  I raised  up  for  a better 
look.  Forty  yards  away  stood  the  gob- 
bler, tail  fanned  and  wings  dragging.  I 
managed  to  get  a final  glimpse  of  him  as 
he  was  running  what  seemed  like  50 
mph  across  the  hillside.  Lesson  4:  Get  a 
diaphragm  mouth  call,  and  Lesson  5: 
not  every  turkey  will  throw  caution  to 
the  wind. 

Over  the  next  two  years  I watched 
video  tapes  on  turkey  hunting.  I bought 
a diaphragm  call  and  practiced  while 
driving  back  and  forth  to  work.  Audio 
cassettes  played  on  my  van’s  tape  player. 
I attended  turkey  seminars  at  various 
sports  shows.  I bought  new  camouflage 
clothing,  camouflaged  my  new  12 
gauge  Winchester,  and  kept  track  of 
turkey  sightings  through  my  uncle  Jack. 
Every  issue  of  GAME  NEWS,  both  cur- 
rent and  old,  were  reviewed  for  turkey 
stories.  All  the  data  I could  possibly 
store  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  my 
brain  was  consumed.  Bagging  a wild 
turkey  had  become  an  obsession. 

Between  the  end  of  the  1988  deer 
season  and  the  beginning  of  the  1989 
spring  turkey  season.  Jack  had  located 
four  different  flocks  of  birds.  The  flocks 
varied  in  size  from  five  to  26  birds. 
The  turkey  population  in  the  Venango/ 
Clarion  County  area  appeared  to  be 
good.  Friday  night  before  opening 
morning  Jack  went  into  the  Reese  Run 
area  for  one  last  scouting  trip.  In  less 
than  two  hours  he  saw  17  deer,  five  tur- 
keys, two  raccoons,  a rabbit  and  one  of 
the  largest  black  bears  he  has  ever 
seen.  Not  a bad  evening.  Our  site  was 
chosen;  Reese  Run  is  where  we  would 
be  at  daybreak. 

The  alarm  went  off  at  3:30  but  it 
wasn’t  really  needed.  I had  kept  a close 
eye  on  the  clock  all  night  long.  By  3:45 
I had  dressed,  reviewed  my  checklist, 
kissed  my  understanding  wife  good-bye, 
and  was  ready  to  leave  for  Oil  City.  Un- 

AS  THE  TURKEY  turned  I could  clearly  see 
the  telltale  beard— the  green  light  for  a 
shot.  The  path  the  turkey  was  taking  would 
put  him  behind  a tree  about  20  yards  ahead 
of  me.  This  would  allow  me  to  adjust  my 
sight  positioning  and  remove  the  safety. 
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fortunately,  Dad  couldn’t  go  with  me 
this  year,  but  memories  of  our  previous 
hunts  kept  me  company  during  the  75- 
minute  trip.  I arrived  at  Jack’s  shortly 
after  5:00,  filled  with  confidence  and 
eager  to  put  all  I had  learned  into  prac- 
tice. 

“So  you  had  a pretty  fair  evening  in 
the  woods  last  night.”  I said. 

Jack  replied,  “Ted,  I had  deer  and 
turkey  all  around  me  but  I didn’t  spook 
a single  one.  And,  boy  oh  boy,  you 
should  have  seen  that  hear.  He  was  a 
real  beauty.  I know  one  thing  for  sure, 
though,  we  won’t  be  alone.  There  were 
other  guys  in  there  checking  the  area.” 

“Well,  time’s  a wasting.  Let’s  get 
going.” 

As  we  pulled  into  the  parking  area 
we  saw  two  other  vehicles.  “Those  guys 
must  have  also  seen  the  turkeys,”  I said. 
Jack  agreed  as  we  prepared  for  the  long 
walk  down  the  power  right-of-way.  We 
stopped  briefly  at  various  spots,  trying 
the  owl  hooter  and  a few  tree  yelps,  but 
with  no  success.  As  we  neared  the  crest 
of  the  hill  we  stopped  and  loaded  our 
guns.  Daybreak  had  arrived  as  I care- 
fully slid  three  3-inch  magnums  into  my 
shotgun.  Jack  was  using  2%  -inch  No.  4s 
in  his  12  gauge  Smith  & Wesson.  I was 
using  six  shot.  A soft  series  of  yelps 
brought  back  the  response  described  in 
the  beginning  of  this  story. 

The  gobbler  was  located  on  the  other 
side  of  Reese  Run  and  about  100  yards 
up  the  other  hillside.  My  memory  bank 
now  told  me  I had  two  strikes  against 
me: 

1)  The  turkey  was  across  a creek,  and 

2)  I would  need  to  call  him  down  a 
hill  before  I could  call  him  up  a hill. 

Logic  told  me  to  cross  the  creek  to 
eliminate  one  of  the  strikes,  but  I was 
afraid  I would  spook  him  if  I tried  to  get 
much  closer.  Instead,  I went  to  the 
crest  of  the  hill  and  moved  into  the 
woods  about  30  yards  on  the  left  side  of 
the  right-of-way.  Jack  did  the  same  but 
on  the  right  side.  I found  a good  tree  to 
hide  my  silhouette,  sat  down,  pulled  my 
face  mask  into  place  and  gave  off  an- 
other series  of  yelps.  Gobble  . . . ble  . . . 
Gobble  . . . ble  . . . Gobble  . . . ble.  I had 


a really  hot  bird  on  my  hands  but  could 
I convince  him  to  come  closer?  I deter- 
mined he  was  still  on  the  roost  and 
ready  to  fly  down.  The  unmistakable 
sound  of  something  walking  through 
the  woods  came  from  behind  me.  I 
turned  to  see  another  hunter  coming 
into  the  action.  He  saw  me  and  sat 
down  about  30  yards  above  me  and  be- 
gan his  own  series  of  calls.  This  isn’t 
going  to  work,  I thought.  I waved  to 
him  and  motioned  I was  going  to  move. 
Swiftly  but  as  silently  as  possible  I 
moved  down  the  hill  closer  to  Reese 
Run  and  the  romantic  tom.  I found  an- 
other tree  and  pressed  my  tree  bark 
camo  suit  firmly  against  it.  My  knees 
came  up  toward  my  chest  as  I pointed 
the  gun  in  the  direction  I hoped  the 
turkey  would  appear. 

“Yelp  . . . Yelp  . . . Yelp”  was  received 
with  silence.  No  answer.  Had  I scared 
him  off  or  was  he  on  his  way  to  me?  I 
waited  a minute  and  tried  again.  “Yelp 
. . . Yelp  . . . Yelp”.  This  time  a resound- 


AS  A TRIBUTE  to  the  success  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s bald  eagle  recovery  efforts  and  the 
outstanding  cooperation  received  from 
groups  and  individuals  throughout  the 
state,  this  species  was  chosen  as  the  1990 
feature  in  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  This  year’s  embroidered  eagle 
patch  is  priced  at  $3,  delivered  (decals  of 
any  species  are  no  longer  offered).  Order 
from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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ing  “G  O B B L E . . . B L E”  reverber- 
ated less  than  75  yards  ahead  of  me.  He 
had  flown  across  the  creek  and  had 
landed  on  my  side.  Before  I could  com- 
pose myself  to  call  again,  he  gobbled 
once  more,  about  50  yards  away. 
Breathing  heavy,  I could  feel  my  heart 
pounding  deep  within  my  chest.  Calm 
down,  Ted,  I thought  to  myself.  Look  at 
all  that  vapor  coming  from  your  mouth. 
Close  it  and  breathe  normally  or  that 
turkey’s  going  to  spot  you  for  sure. 

I was  just  ready  to  let  out  a single 
“cluck,”  when  I caught  a quick  glimpse 
of  white  off  to  my  right.  There  in  the 
tree  toppings  was  the  patriotic  red, 
white  and  blue  head  of  a turkey  search- 
ing for  a mate.  I didn’t  move  a muscle 
as  the  bird  made  his  way  through  the 
cover  toward  me.  It  jumped  onto  a log 
less  than  40  yards  away  and  gobbled. 
“Gobble  . . . le  Gobble  . . . le.” 

Major  stress  test  time.  I was  sure  that 
bird  would  mistake  my  rampaging  heart 
beat  as  the  sound  of  50  grouse  taking 
off  all  at  once.  I had  taken  28  deer  over 
the  years,  but  never  was  the  adrenaline 
pumping  as  rapidly  as  it  was  now.  As 
the  turkey  turned  to  its  right  I could 
clearly  see  the  telltale  beard  — the 
green  light  for  a shot.  The  path  the  tur- 
key was  taking  would  put  him  behind  a 
tree  about  20  yards  ahead  of  me.  This 
would  allow  me  to  adjust  my  sight  posi- 
tioning and  remove  the  safety.  As  the 
bird  passed  behind  the  tree  I moved 
the  barrel  slightly  to  the  right  and 
pushed  off  the  safety.  As  he  gobbled 
again  I could  clearly  see  the  black 
feathered  body,  but  his  head  and  neck 
was  where  I wanted  to  place  my  shot. 
Instead  of  continuing  his  journey  across 
the  hillside,  he  turned  and  started  up 
the  hill  directly  toward  me.  The  gold 


bead  centered  where  his  head  and  neck 
became  one.  I squeezed  the  trigger  and 
the  bird  collapsed. 

II  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers  had 
clocked  me  in  the  20-yard  dash  I would 
have  been  their  next  first  round  draft 
choice.  I can  see  the  headlines  now, 
“Steelers  draft  41-year-old  turkey 
hunter  in  first  round— fans  go  berserk!” 
My  bird  lay  Happing  on  the  leaf  covered 
ground  as  I pinned  his  head  and 
grabbed  his  feet.  It  was  all  over.  I had 
my  very  first  turkey.  The  excitement 
overwhelmed  me  as  I yelled  for  Jack.  “I 
got  him.  I finally  got  a turkey.”  I should 
apologize  to  all  the  hunters  in  the  area 
as  I am  sure  our  celebration  scared  off 
every  other  turkey  within  a five-mile  ra- 
dius. The  time  was  6:30  as  I filled  out 
my  spring  turkey  tag  and  attached  it  to 
the  14-pounder’s  leg.  He  was  a young 
jake,  but  he  made  this  hunter  very 
happy  and  very  satisfied.  After  unload- 
ing my  gun,  I put  the  turkey  over  my 
shoulder  and  said  to  Jack,  “Okay,  part- 
ner, let’s  go  get  yours!” 

“Gee,  Ted,  I hate  to  see  you  carry 
your  bird  through  the  woods  for  four 
and  a half  hours,”  Jack  said. 

“Jack,  I’ve  waited  10  years  for  this 
moment.  Carrying  him  will  be  nothing. 
I’m  going  to  treasure  every  second  of  it, 
believe  me.” 

I wish  I could  tell  you  we  bagged  an- 
other one  for  Jack,  but  we  didn’t.  We 
saw  24  deer,  though,  had  a beautiful 
day  in  Penn’s  Woods,  and  relived  those 
first  20  minutes  of  our  hunt  over  and 
over  again.  Maybe  now  that  No.  1 is 
under  my  belt,  the  next  one  won’t  take 
so  long.  But  if  it  does,  so  be  it.  One 
thing’s  for  sure,  I’ll  never  forget  the 
spring  season  of  1989  and  the  turkey  of 
Beese  Run. 


Lyme  Disease  Info 

So  outdoorsmen  may  be  better  informed  about  insect  bites  and  the  diseases  they 
cause,  particularly  Lyme  Disease,  S.C.  Johnson  Wax,  Inc.,  the  makers  of  Deep  Woods 
Off!,  is  offering,  free,  a booklet  about  Lyme  disease,  an  insect  fact  sheet,  and  a tick 
identification  card.  The  card  is  particularly  useful  because  it  may  easily  be  carried  in  a 
wallet  and  used  in  the  field  to  distinguish  between  the  common  wood  tick  and  the  deer 
tick,  which  may  be  carrying  Lyme  disease.  To  receive  this  information  send  a long, 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to:  Deep  Woods  Off!,  Lyme  Disease  Information 
Center,  #8756,  P.O.  Box  1523,  Racine,  Wl  53403. 
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DO  YOU  REALIZE  some  people  still  believe  Daniel  Boone  was  actually  looking  for  Ken- 
tucky? Truth  is,  he  was  on  his  way  back  from  the  store  when  he  got  lost. 


Get  Lost 


By  R.  C.  Gaffron 


I’VE  TAUGHT  hunter  education  for 
years.  I’ve  been  a park  ranger,  a 
deputy  game  protector,  and  a crew 
leader  for  the  U.S.  Conservation  Corps. 
I was  a Boy  Scout.  I’m  a hunter  and 
fisherman.  If  I’ve  learned  anything  from 
' all  those  experiences  it’s  how  to  get 
lost.  Why  even  as  a boy,  my  older 
brother,  Ogre,  was  forever  telling  me  to 
get  lost.  So  I became  pretty  good  at  it  at 
I an  early  age. 

Years  ago  it  was  easy  to  get  lost.  After 
all,  when  our  ancestors  came  here 
there  was  nothing  but  a few  buffalo 
trails  and  Indian  paths.  Why  anyone 
I could  get  lost,  wander  around  for  years, 
and  become  a legend.  Mountain  men 
1 became  famous  just  by  getting  lost.  Do 


you  realize  some  people  still  believe 
Daniel  Boone  was  actually  looking  for 
Kentucky?  Truth  is,  he  was  on  his  way 
back  from  the  store  and  got  lost.  Several 
years  later  he  wandered  back  into 
Pennsylvania.  When  everyone  asked 
where  he’d  been  he  spoke  those  im- 
mortal Indian  words,  “Kentucky,”  which 
translates  into,  “I  dunno.” 

Thoroughly  Lost 

Times  have  changed;  It’s  harder  to 
get  lost  today.  Now  I’m  not  talking 
about  being  temporarily  confused  or 
mixed  up.  I’m  talking  about  thoroughly, 
unequivocally,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  lost.  The  kind  of  lost  that  occurs 
when  you’ve  been  missing  from  camp 
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for  several  years  and  someone  says, 
“Hey,  where  have  you  been?”  and  you 
can  honestly  say,  “I  dunno.”  That’s  being 
lost. 

My  first  experience  with  being  lost 
occurred  shortly  after  I was  born.  I re- 
member being  really  confused.  I had 
no  idea  where  I was  or  how  I’d  gotten 
here  and,  to  be  honest,  I’m  still  kind  of 
confused.  It  was  a new  experience,  but 
I learn  fast,  and  by  the  time  I joined  the 
Cub  Scouts  I was  ready. 

Piece  of  Cake 

We  were  taken  on  an  overnight  hike 
into  the  vast  stretches  of  the  unknown, 
known  colloquially  as  the  back  yard. 
Some  people  may  think  it’s  difficult  to 
become  lost  in  your  own  back  yard,  but 
for  me  it  was  a piece  of  cake.  After  dark, 
common  things  take  on  a different  ap- 
pearance. What  in  daylight  might  have 
been  the  family  garden  becomes  a deep 
dark  forest  at  night.  The  wading  pool 
becomes  a lake  full  of  alligators  and 
snakes.  The  barking  of  the  family  dog 
sounds  just  like  a coyote. 

The  best  advice  I can  give  to  anyone 
at  this  age  who  is  afraid  of  getting  lost  is 
to  take  all  night  hikes  during  the  day.  I 
still  remember  wandering  around  for 
a whole  night,  or  part  thereof,  com- 
pletely lost.  The  only  thing  that  saved 
me  was  the  search  light  on  our  porch 
that  my  mother  had  left  on. 

As  I got  older  I began  getting  lost 
farther  from  home.  Once  it  was  in  the 


MY  WIFE  wanted  me  to  do  some  work 
around  the  house,  and  try  as  I might,  I 
couldn’t  seem  to  get  lost.  Every  time  S 
turned  around  she  was  right  behind  me. 
Either  she  was  getting  good  or  I was  getting 
careless. 

neighbor’s  corn  field.  At  night,  I could 
still  see  the  search  lights  from  home,  so 
it  wasn’t  easy  getting  lost  after  dark,  but 
I managed  just  fine  during  the  day. 
Next,  it  was  getting  lost  while  hiking  to 
the  river,  which  was  about  two  miles 
away.  The  creek  at  the  bottom  of  our 
driveway  led  to  the  river.  You  might 
think  it  would  have  been  a simple  mat- 
ter for  me  to  follow  the  creek  to  the 
river  and  back.  Well,  nothing  difficult  is 
ever  easy.  I would  wonder  off  into  the 
brush.  Several  hours  later  I would  find 
my  way  home.  Mom  would  ask,  “Where 
have  you  been?”  and  I could  honestly 
say,  “Kentucky.” 

My  next  experience  with  becoming 
lost  occurred  when  I entered  junior 
high.  I got  lost  on  the  way  to  Mr.  Smith’s 
history  class,  and  when  I finally  found 
the  room,  12  years  had  gone  by.  The 
frightening  part  was  when  I realized  I 
was  wearing  a suit  and  tie  and  the  kids 
were  all  calling  me  teacher.  I still  can’t 
explain  what  happened. 

Since  then  I’ve  been  lost  lots  of 
times.  One  year  I was  hunting  in  Jeffer- 
son County.  It  was  the  first  day  of  the 
1975  season.  I wandered  off  to  my  deer 
stand.  I remember  shooting  at  a buck 
around  10:00  the  first  morning.  At 
about  noon  when  I went  for  lunch  one 
of  the  guys  asked  me  where  I had  been. 
“Hunting,”  I replied.  I was  really 
shocked  to  find  out  that  it  was  now 
1986  and  I was  in  Perry  County. 

Getting  lost  takes  special  abilities  not 
normally  associated  with  us  great  out- 
doorsmen.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  to 
become  lost  is  to  buy  yourself  a com- 
pass. I remember  the  first  compass  I 
ever  purchased.  I got  it  for  25  cents 
from  one  of  those  gum  ball  machines.  I 
immediately  tried  following  the  arrow 
that  points  north.  I followed  that 
needle  for  about  two  hours  and  became 
completely  lost.  I realized  immediately 
how  valuable  this  new  tool  was,  and 
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since  then  I’ve  always  trusted  a com- 
pass to  get  me  good  and  lost,  and  it 
usually  works  fine. 

Another  way  to  get  lost  is  to  buy  one 
of  those  top-e-graphical  maps.  Those 
things  are  guaranteed  to  help  you  lose 
your  way.  The  most  important  thing  to 
remember  is  to  always  look  at  them 
after  you’re  lost,  never  before.  If  you’re 
a true  outdoorsman  you’ll  learn  some 
natural  ways  of  becoming  lost  and  then 
you  won’t  have  to  depend  on  man-made 
devices. 

One  of  the  easiest  tips  to  remember 
is  that  moss  always  grows  on  the  north 
side  of  the  tree,  except  when  it’s  grow- 
ing on  the  east  side,  the  west  side,  and 
even  on  the  south  side.  Another  is  that 
if  you  walk  downstream  you’ll  always 
come  to  a road.  It  might  be  the  wrong 
road,  or  the  road  might  be  a two-day 
walk  away,  but  you  will  always  come  to 
a road.  The  sun  always  rises  in  the  east 
and  sets  in  the  west;  of  course,  if  it’s 
overcast,  just  walk  toward  the  brightest 
part  of  the  sky  and  hope  you  get  there 
by  dark.  Probably  the  best  way  to  get 
lost  is  to  go  hunting  in  an  area  you  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  and  simply 
wander  around  all  day  thinking  about 
everything  but  hunting.  Usually,  about 
dark,  you’ll  get  that  famous  feeling  in 
the  pit  of  your  stomach.  This  is  called 
fear.  Don’t  mistake  this  for  panic.  Panic 
begins  about  two  days  later,  when  you 
begin  to  realize  you  may  never  find 
your  way  out  and  that  the  search  parties 
will  soon  give  up  till  spring. 

If  you  think  simply  getting  lost  was 
fun,  wait  until  you’ve  lived  through  a 
couple  dozen  panics.  It’s  really  quite 
amazing  what  the  human  body  is  capa- 
ble of  doing.  You’ll  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  all  sorts  of  gut-busting, 
leg-jelling  experiences,  all  because 
you’ve  learned  to  become  lost.  Some 


people  never  become  skilled  at  getting 
lost,  but  with  a little  practice  and  desire 
you  can  become  an  expert.  Then,  when 
people  tell  you  to  get  lost,  you’ll  be  able 
to  smile  with  confidence  and  know  the 
satisfaction  deep  inside  that  you  prob- 
ably could  anytime,  anywhere. 

The  important  thing  is  to  practice. 
Just  about  a year  ago  I thought  I was 
losing  it.  My  wife  wanted  me  to  do 
some  work  around  the  house,  and  try 
as  I might  I couldn’t  seem  to  get  lost. 
Every  time  I turned  around  she  was 
right  behind  me.  Either  she  was  getting 
good  or  I was  getting  careless.  I imme- 
diately took  a re-certification  class.  The 
instructor  took  the  approach  of  teach- 
ing how  to  keep  from  becoming  lost.  I 
didn’t  fall  for  it  though.  After  he  dem- 
onstrated how  to  read  a compass  and  a 
map,  he  took  us  to  the  top  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains.  In  pairs  he  dropped 
us  off  with  just  a topo  map  and  a com- 
pass. I immediately  took  charge  and 
within  an  hour  had  rounded  up  the 
whole  group  and  led  them  about  four 
miles  deeper  into  the  woods.  Why,  if 
they  hadn’t  cheated  and  used  those 
search  planes,  dogs  and  flares  they 
never  would  have  found  us.  I felt  re- 
lieved to  know  I could  still  lose  it  when- 
ever I wanted  to. 

Getting  lost  is  easy,  staying  lost  takes 
practice.  The  important  things  to  re- 
member: Panic  as  soon  as  you  realize 
you  might  be  lost.  Wander  around  after 
dark.  Always  hunt  alone  and  don’t  tell 
anybody  where  you’re  going.  Don’t  pay 
attention  to  landmarks.  Always  carry  a 
map  and  compass  but  don’t  learn  how 
to  use  them.  Finally,  remember  this 
quote  from  my  sister  Grace.  We  used  to 
call  her  Amazing  Grace.  “I  once  was 
lost  but  now  I’m  found”  or  as  my 
brother,  the  Ogre,  used  to  say,  “get  lost 
you  little  creep.” 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

The  man  who  goes  alone  can  start  today;  but  he  who  travels  with  another  must  wait  till 
that  other  is  ready. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 
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Back  Yard 
Schoolroom 

By  Robert  R.  Bowers 


I HAD  ALWAYS  wanted  to  live  on  a 
farm  after  I got  married,  to  be  as 
close  to  nature  as  possible,  but  as  it 
turned  out,  my  wife  thought  the  city 
was  more  to  her  liking.  So,  we  compro- 
mised. We  moved  to  the  rural  edge  of 
the  city,  where  we  bought  a broad  piece 
of  land  that  had  most  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  farm  but  lacked  the  remote- 
ness from  stores  and  conveniences  my 
wife  desired. 

Soon  after  we  moved  into  our  house  I 
planted  150  white  pine  seedlings  on  the 
lower  end  of  our  large  lot.  My  plan  was 
to  prune  and  shape  the  trees  for  five  or 
six  years,  and  then  sell  them  for  Christ- 
mas decorations.  But  there  was  a prob- 
lem. Every  time  Mike,  my  three-year- 
old  son,  got  near  the  young  pines  he 
broke  the  needles  off.  Repeated  scold- 
ings and  hand-slappings  did  little  good. 
Then  one  day  I noticed  that  Mike  was 
fascinated  by  the  new  growth  emerging 
from  each  tree.  As  I watched,  he  lov- 
ingly caressed  each  tender  new  shoot. 
Maybe,  I thought,  the  answer  to  my 
problem  lay  in  a child’s  natural  curios- 
ity about  growing  things  and  in  his  in- 
stinctive urge  to  possess  them.  So,  I 
asked,  “Mike,  how  would  you  like  to 
have  all  of  these  tiny  trees  for  your  very 
own?”  He  brightened.  “These  pines,”  1 
said,  “are  all  yours  now,  your  very  own, 
and  it  is  up  to  you  to  protect  and  care 
for  them.” 

From  that  day  on  Mike  did  not  break 
a single  needle,  nor  did  any  of  his 
friends.  He  protected  those  seedlings 
at  all  costs,  which  once  resulted  in  a 
bloody  nose  from  a slightly  indignant 
pal,  but  the  pines  did  fine. 

That  was  my  first  outdoor  adventure 
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with  my  son,  but  since  then  he  has  be- 
come a thousand  wonders  richer.  I 
found  that  more  youthful  genius  can  be 
brought  to  light  in  one’s  back  yard  than 
is  often  uncovered  by  teachers,  college 
professors  or  national  foundations 
searching  for  untapped  talents. 

As  Mike  grew  older  his  increasing 
love,  interest  and  curiosity  about  living 
things  continued  to  amaze  and  delight 
me.  In  our  back  yard,  both  plant  and 
animal  life  were  versatile,  and  youthful 
emotions  were  permitted  to  run  ramp- 
ant. 

To  Mike,  the  back  yard  was  where 
“Charley  Cottontail”  makes  his  home; 
the  rose  hedge  where  the  bobwhite 
quail  calls  at  dawn  and  dusk.  It  was  the 
violets  and  buttercups  that  come  up  in 
the  spring;  where  “God  makes  it  rain 
when  the  plants  are  thirsty.”  And  it  was 
the  oak,  the  robin,  and  where  the  “sas- 
safras tastes  pretty.” 

As  Mike  grew  older  he  never  forgot 
that  the  dogwood  had  opposite 
branches,  and  biscuit  shaped  buds,  and 
he  wondered  at  the  “cross-like”  image 
in  the  flowers.  He  knows  the  maples 
give  us  our  breakfast  syrup,  and  the 
sourwood  and  birch  by  their  sour  and 
sweet  tastes. 

By  All  Means 

Mike  was  encouraged  to  search  out 
new  mysteries  and,  by  all  means,  to  ask 
questions  about  anything  and  every- 
thing that  interested  him.  I wasn’t 
much  help  on  bird  identifications,  so 
we  both  discovered  that  a field  guide 
was  almost  as  much  fun  to  study  as 
the  birds  themselves.  We  both  learned 
about  field  markings  and  bird  calls.  It 
was  thrilling  to  learn  them  together. 

Once,  after  clearing  a portion  of  our 
property  to  make  room  for  a planting  of 
wild  plants,  we  nearly  lost  one  of  our 
most  fascinating  attractions  — the  rab- 
bits. When  we  cut  the  brush  to  ground 
level  and  kept  it  mowed  to  provide  light 
for  the  new  plants,  the  rabbits  seemed 
to  disappear.  So,  to  overcome  this  loss  — 
and  if  one  has  ever  seen  the  thrill  of  a 
youngster  as  he  watches  a cottontail  do 
his  flip  flops  in  the  back  yard  he  will 
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more  fully  realize  the  loss  — I planted  a 
multiflora  rose  hedge.  This  proved  to  be 
a mistake  later  on,  for  without  constant 
cutting  and  care  this  plant  will  just  take 
over  a yard  or  a field.  Nevertheless,  it 
brought  our  rabbits  back  in  full  force 
and  for  a time,  we  were  pleased. 

I must  admit,  however,  that  too  versa- 
tile a lawn  has  its  drawbacks  and  can  try 
one’s  patience.  For  instance,  we  hadn’t 
considered  that  rabbits  eat  things  other 
than  clover.  If  we  had,  we  would  not 
have  planted  the  gladiolus  where  we 
did.  The  rabbits  cut  them  down  in 
windrows  just  at  the  end  of  the  grass 
line  where  the  field  began;  the  kids 
thought  it  was  funny.  My  wife  happened 
to  be  admiring  a particularly  beautiful, 
deep  red  gladiolus  from  the  kitchen 
window  when  a fat  cottontail  hopped 
up  to  it  and,  as  she  watched,  chomped 
down  with  his  double  pair  of  incisors. 
The  17  flowers  quivered,  and  then 
crashed  to  the  ground,  like  a forest  gi- 
ant felled  by  an  ax.  My  wife  did  not 
share  my  humor  in  this  event,  and 
thereafter  we  planted  our  flower  bed 
much  closer  to  the  house  and  away 
from  any  potential  cottontail  cover. 

Delectable 

And  then  there  were  our  tomatoes. 
The  terrapins  found  them  delectable 
just  as  they  turned  ripe  and  juicy.  And, 
of  course,  our  pepper  plants  were 
clipped  off  the  very  night  after  planting. 

It  was  difficult  convincing  my  neigh- 
bors that  rabbits  were  worth  their  trou- 
ble, since  they,  too,  had  lost  several  rows 
of  beans  and  practically  all  their  salads. 
But  the  children  convinced  them.  The 
sight  of  the  young  bunnies  hopping 
around  foolishly  in  the  yard,  and  the 
mother  rabbits  kicking  up  their  heels, 
thrilled  them  so  much  that  we  all 
agreed  our  sacrifice  was  really  minor 
compared  to  all  we  had  gained. 

Some  of  my  back  yard  schoolroom 
philosophy  rubbed  off  on  Mark,  our 
next  door  neighbor’s  young  son.  Mark 
got  interested  in  plants  and  he  loved 
the  rabbits  and  terrapins  and  owls  and 
all  the  other  wildlife  that  inhabited  our 
yards.  And  Mike  felt  that  Mark  ought 


to  learn  about  these  things.  Many  times 
I watched  Mike  imitating  me  as  he 
pointed  out  his  little  pines  and  the  yel- 
low poplar  buds.  I watched  him  force  a 
twig  of  sassafras  into  Mark’s  mouth  for 
him  to  “taste  how  pretty  it  is.”  Once 
Mike  was  showing  Mark  a handful  of 
“Virginia  creeper,”  which  turned  out  to 
be  poison  ivy.  Mishaps  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Appreciating  the  cuteness  of  rabbits 
on  the  lawn  didn’t  bother  Mike’s  per- 
spective, though.  He  understood  that 
rabbits  were  fun  to  watch,  fun  to  chase 
with  Sally,  our  beagle,  and  good  to  eat 
after  the  hunt.  He  would  go  with  me  to 
train  and  work  the  flab  off  Sally  before 
the  season  began,  and  the  shrill  bellow 
of  her  voice  when  she  hit  a bunny  trail 
seemed  to  excite  him  almost  as  much  as 
it  did  me. 

Eating  rabbits  was  completely  nat- 
ural for  Mike,  no  doubt  because  he  had 
seen  the  life  and  death  struggles  that  go 
on  in  the  wild,  and  all  his  life  he  had 
watched  me  bring  home  rabbits,  squir- 
rels and  deer,  and  he  loved  the  taste  of 
all  of  them,  for  which  I was  very  glad. 
The  only  real  difference  in  Mike  and 
other  youngsters  who  had  not  been 
taught  about  wild  animals  was  that  he 
was  curious  about  a deer’s  antlers  and 
how  their  size  often  meant  more  about 
the  animal’s  health  than  its  age.  He  was 
shown  the  warbles,  or  where  they  had 
been,  on  squirrels  killed  in  the  early 
season,  and  he  was  fascinated  about  the 
eyes  of  the  cottontail,  which  are  on  the 
side  of  its  head  for  peripheral  vision. 
This  interest  was  enlarged  by  seeing 
the  animals  in  the  wild,  reading  about 
them  and  studying  the  animals  killed 
during  hunting.  It  just  seemed  that 
everything  we  did  gradually  turned  into 
a laboratory  study. 

And  nothing  gets  and  keeps  a kid’s 
attention  better  than  a chance  to  learn 
and  to  display  his  knowledge.  Mike  was 
captivated  by  the  “duck  billed”  buds  of 
the  yellow  poplar,  and  tickled  by  the 
mitten-shape  leaves  of  the  sassafras.  He 
never  did  care  much  for  sassafras  tea, 
but  he  will  always  recognize  the  taste 
and  smell.  He  can  visualize  a duck  on  a 
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tree  limb  and,  “I  wear  mittens  that  look 
like  the  sassafras  leaves.” 

From  our  games  in  the  back  yard 
Mike  lost  his  fear  of  insects,  worms  and 
“bugs.”  Fear  was  supplanted  by  interest. 
For  instance,  the  big,  predacious  pray- 
ing mantis  is  a common  sight  in  sum- 
mer, and  we  often  watched  the  mantis 
lunge  and  lift  up  a grasshopper,  much 
like  the  hydraulic  lift  used  to  shovel  dirt 
for  the  house  foundation  next  door. 
Once  we  took  a mantis  egg  case,  which 
had  been  attached  to  a privot  stem  in 
the  back  yard  hedge,  placed  it  in  a 
quart  jar,  and  let  it  hatch  in  the  house. 
Watching  the  whole  procedure  fasci- 
nated Mike,  and  he  won’t  soon  forget 
the  spectacle  of  200  inch-long  mantises 
emerging  from  the  encasement,  minia- 
tures of  their  adult  parents. 

Our  adventures  together  have  led 
Mike  and  me  far  afield  of  our  original 
intent  of  learning  about  nature,  al- 
though all  learning  comes  down  to  is 
nurturing  a curious  mind  into  areas 
of  interest  and  importance.  A simple 
observation  of  the  mantis  devouring  a 
grasshopper  and  in  turn  being  captured 
by  a flicker,  involved  us  in  discussions 
of  food  chains.  From  this  came  an  ex- 
planation about  “chain  reactions,”  and 
before  long  we  were  in  Mike’s  room, 
setting  up  a chain  reaction  with  his 
erector  set  and  blocks.  So,  from  a back 
yard  study  of  animal  food  chains,  we 
evolved  to  a study  of  chain  reactions,  all 
in  one  simple  lesson. 

Stimulating  a child’s  curiosity  has  its 
drawbacks,  but  in  the  long  run  it  just 
adds  to  the  thrill  of  watching  a young 
mind  delve  into  broader  horizons.  A 
deep  interest  in  what  I did  gave  rise  to  a 
decided  imitation  of  my  actions.  For  in- 
stance, I am  constantly  planting  some- 
thing in  my  back  yard,  and  over  the 
years  Mike  watched  and  absorbed  my 
every  effort.  Consequently,  when  I 
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started  to  plant  my  onion  bed,  Mike 
and  a half-dozen  of  his  “future  farmer” 
friends  got  under  foot.  They  wanted  to 
do  the  planting,  and  made  a general 
nuisance  of  themselves.  So,  it  occurred 
to  me,  “Why  not  let  them  do  it?”  I 
handed  the  youngsters  three  pounds  of 
onions,  a rake  and  hoe,  and  told  them 
to  go  to  it.  With  surprising  systematic 
ability,  the  small  group  set  up  their  own 
assembly  line  and  had  the  bed  of 
onions  planted  in  no  time.  The  rows 
were  not  perfectly  straight,  and  the 
onions  were  not  all  covered  with  soil, 
but  the  pride  of  accomplishment 
glowed  on  every  face,  including  mine. 

Adventures  together  have  led  the  two 
of  us  through  the  gauntlet  of  wonders 
around  us.  I recall  the  “comparisons 
stage”  of  wonderment.  Mike  could  see 
the  similarity  of  purpose  in  the  broad 
root  system  of  a tree  and  the  strong 
base  structure  of  a building.  He  ob- 
served the  wings  of  a bird  are  reflected 


in  the  design  of  a jet  plane.  And  more 
obvious,  lie  recognized  that  birds,  like 
people,  have  distinctive  voices  and  that 
we  can  learn  to  know  them  by  their 
tones  and  patterns  even  when  we  can- 
not see  them.  He  really  learned  to  love 
the  call  of  the  bobwhite  and  tried 
always  to  imitate  the  ever-present  call 
of  the  crows  that  spent  time  in  the  trees 
on  the  hill. 

Natural  Curiosity 

Proficiency  in  a particular  field  was 
not  my  objective  in  pointing  out  the 
wonders  of  a natural  phenomenon  to 
my  son.  My  goal  was  to  stir  a natural 
curiosity  and  appreciation  with  a smit- 
tering  of  easily  remembered  facts. 
From  there  the  young  mind  learns  to 
observe  and  to  build  its  own  castles, 
and  those  castles  will  be  built  in  pro- 
portion to  the  boy’s  own  deep  interests. 

The  wonders  in  my  back  yard  served 
as  a type  of  aptitude  test  for  Mike. 
While  my  own  leanings  are  in  the  out- 
door sciences,  and  for  many  years  I 
made  it  my  profession,  Mike  loved  the 
outdoors  and  all  of  its  creatures,  but, 
professionally,  he  went  to  music.  That’s 
fine,  though,  for  regardless  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  will  always  love  forests,  the 
rivers  and  all  the  creatures  that  live 
there,  and  he  will  never  offend  the 
things  he  loves. 

Mike  loves  the  outdoors  and  enjoys 
gardening  and  working  with  soil,  and 
identifying  birds  and  mammals  and  in- 
sects that  live  there,  and  he  constantly 
strived  to  apply  my  outdoor  instruction 


inside  the  house  where  paper  and  pen- 
cil and  hammer  and  nails  were  handy, 
lie  liked  making  a garden  but  it 
seemed  he  preferred  making  his  own 
toys  as  he  grew  older.  He  used  to  enjoy 
watching  me  plant  a tree,  but  soon  he 
insisted  on  planting  it  himself,  and  the 
same  was  true  of  other  chores.  When  a 
new  toy,  for  instance,  was  to  be  assem- 
bled, I no  longer  had  the  job.  Mike  fol- 
lowed the  step-by-step  procedure  out- 
lined in  the  instructions,  and  I was 
allowed  to  retighten  the  bolts. 

Where  Mike  used  to  love  to  think  up 
new  games  for  remembering  the  names 
of  plants,  he  grew  to  favor  “thinking  up” 
some  revision  of  a game  we  bought 
him.  And  he  sat  down,  drew  his  own 
plans,  and  slowly  and  patiently  pre- 
pared some  understandable  but  badly 
spelled  directions  for  playing  it.  “Mike’s 
games,”  as  his  friends  called  them,  were 
played  by  all  the  neighborhood  boys. 

While  Mike  turned  out  to  be  a music 
major,  he  still  loves  the  great  outdoors 
and  he  has  a love  for  all  animals,  and 
recognizes  that  you  don’t  have  to  fear 
these  creatures,  for  they  all  have  a pur- 
pose. He  mixed  up  his  trees  and  his  ob- 
servations were  often  twisted,  but  then 
that  was  part  of  our  back  yard  games. 
He  wondered  why  lightning  bugs 
lighted  up,  and  why  frogs  sing  most 
after  a rain,  and  why  Charley  Cottontail 
doesn’t  like  the  neighbor’s  cat. 

But  to  wonder  is  to  inquire,  and  to 
inquire  is  to  learn,  and  my  son  Mike 
learned  a lot  about  the  world  around 
him  in  his  own  back  yard. 


Cover  Painting  By  Rod  Arbogast 

The  Labrador  retriever  is  one  of  today’s  most  popular  breed  of  dogs,  and  it’s 
no  wonder.  Labs  seem  to  possess  every  attribute  anybody  would  ever  want  in 
a dog.  Their  calm  temperament  makes  them  great  house  pets.  They’re  intelli- 
gent and  easily  trained  to  do  about  anything,  and,  for  all-around  sporting 
purposes,  there’s  nothing  better.  Labs  are  retrievers  most  often  associated 
with  waterfowling,  but  over  the  70  years  or  so  that  they’ve  been  in  this 
country,  they’ve  proven  to  be  excellent  flushing  and  retrieving  dogs  in  the 
upland  fields  as  well.  Black  is  the  most  common  color  of  Lab,  followed  by  the 
yellow.  In  recent  years  brown  or  “chocolate”  Labs  have  started  to  make  an 
appearance.  Anybody  looking  for  a canine  companion  that  does  it  all  well, 
would  not  go  wrong  by  considering  a Lab. 
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On  Stocking  Groundhogs 

By  Lou  Kassab 


WHEN  I WAS  a kid,  nothing 
stirred  primeval  instincts  in  me 
quite  like  a familiar  brown  dot  wad- 
dling purposefully  on  the  fresh  cut 
stubble  of  an  alfalfa  field.  Seeing  such  a 
brown  dot  bolt  upright  froze  me  with  a 
tremendous  intensity  of  purpose  — like 
a cat  stalking  the  bird  feeder.  In  the 
imagination  of  my  youth  they  were 
Cape  buffalo  — minus  the  tick  birds,  of 
course  — and  I first  met  them  on  equal 
terms  on  the  veld-like  expanses  of  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  more  than  25  years 
ago.  To  me  they  were  Dali  rams  high  in 
the  thin  air  of  the  Mackenzie  Moun- 
tains, and  I labored  with  oxygen  depri- 
vation as  I stalked  them  on  the  rolling 
farm  country  near  the  small  community 
of  Mineral  Springs.  They  were  Zambian 
Kudu,  secretive  and  shy,  with  magnifi- 
cent spiraling  horns,  and  I spent  thou- 
sands of  patient,  furtive  hours  search- 
ing the  savannas  of  my  childhood  for  a 
trophy  nobody  but  city  people  called 
woodchucks.  At  that  time  I would  have 
wholly  endorsed  a Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  program  to  stock  ground- 
hogs. 

My  only  pay  was  praise,  but  like  a 
consummately-professional  mercenary, 
I eliminated  the  little  critters  from  gar- 
dens, pastures  and  hay  fields,  which 
made  the  hearts  of  local  farmers  soar 
like  eagles.  Normally  a farmer’s  attitude 
toward  the  stocky  beasts  was  altogether 
warped  by  broken  pitman  rods  and  the 
aching  suspension  systems  of  their  farm 
equipment. 

“Sure  you  can  hunt  if  you’re  careful,” 
they  would  say.  “There’s  one  right  by 
that  clump  of  stuff  every  morning.”  I 
commiserated  with  them  tacitly  — a 
public  relations  gesture  — noting  the 
little  islands  in  the  fields  where  the 
farmers  had  given  up  and  started  mow- 
ing around  a group  of  especially  bad 
holes.  But  I just  couldn’t  conjure  up  the 


same  intense  dislike;  groundhogs  were 
my  life. 

My  utter  absorption  was  so  great  that 
once  I tanned  a groundhog  hide  with 
an  old  alum  tanning  method.  I knew 
very  little  about  the  softening  process 
and  it  turned  out  a strange  beige  color, 
tough  as  rhinoceros  hide,  with  the 
black,  bristle  tail  skinned  intact.  Rub- 
bing an  egg  into  the  hide,  as  per  the 
pioneer  tanning  recipe,  seemed  to 
make  it  even  harder.  I carried  it  with 
me  for  days,  and  it’s  true  that  beating  it 
against  fence  posts  failed  to  soften  it 
appreciably.  It  was  indisputably  rugged 
stuff.  I even  tried  to  mount  a big  boar 
one  time  using  my  mail-order  taxi- 
dermy lessons  and  I might  still  have 
that  unique  and  exquisite  trophy  today 
if  he  hadn’t  turned  out  with  an  awful 
hump  in  his  back.  Okay,  most  mothers 
would  not  have  allowed  such  a trophv 
on  the  mantel  under  any  circum 
stances,  but  with  the  right  ballast  lie 
would  have  made  a great  door  stop. 

One  Summer 

One  summer  I noticed  some  little 
ones  at  the  month  of  a hole  in  my 
grandfather’s  cultivated  field  and  I can 
remember  laboring  with  a round 
pointed  shovel  to  follow  the  hole 
through  the  field.  The  tunnel  wasn’t 
nearly  as  deep  or  long  as  one  might 
have  expected,  and  mother  groundhog 
shuffled  out  the  hack  entrance  about 
the  time  I found  a couple  of  little  ones 
in  a small  branch  off  the  main  tunnel. 
They  didn’t  try  to  run,  or  even  resist, 
and  were  amazingly  equable  — and  cute 
if  you’ll  allow  me  that.  Of  course  I cov- 
ered my  hand  in  a burlap  sack  when  I 
picked  them  up,  and  they  were  so  con- 
densed and  stubby  they  reminded  me 
of  the  same  hefty,  disproportionate 
density  of  a bullet.  A little  less  than  10 
inches  long. 
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Years  later,  sophistication  reared  its 
ugly  head,  and  I graduated  to  flat  shoot- 
ing cartridges  and  sand  hags.  Now  I 
could  accomplish  the  same  varmint 
hunting  with  only  a couple  hundred 
dollars  more  in  equipment.  I guess  you 
have  to  consider  how  much  farther 
away  I could  be  from  the  results  to 
make  the  added  expense  seem  worth- 
while. By  the  time  I was  in  high  school  I 
could  give  the  chucks  a brisk  dust  bath 
at  very  respectable  ranges  with  a mod- 
est 243  and  9-power  optics. 

I was  getting  ready  to  visit  home  for 
a while  last  summer  and  as  I spoke  with 
my  dad  about  my  story  he  put  a little 
tremble  in  my  voice  when  he  re- 
marked, “You  should  see  the  chucks, 
the  hill  is  covered  with  them.  Dave  shot 
one  all  the  way  from  the  barn  to  the  — .” 

And  from  my  end  of  the  phone,  “Oh 
really,  well,  don’t  hurt  them  too  much 
till  I get  there.” 

“Don’t  worry,”  he  replied,  “there’s 
plenty,  so  many  holes  a man  could  turn 
a tractor  over  if  he  isn’t  careful.” 

I did  the  only  reasonable  thing.  1 
bought  enough  new  weapons  and  op- 
tics to  support  a battalion,  and  started 
reloading,  which  made  it  absolutely  es- 
sential to  buy  enough  reloading  devices 
to  fill  a small  warehouse. 

By  the  time  I got  to  my  folks’  home  I 
had  a pickup  load  of  “essential  equip- 
ment,” and  changed  my  name  to  “Mister 
Ballistics.” 

I want  to  mention  here  — to  dispel 
the  ugly  rumor  — my  wife  did  not  leave 
me,  although  I will  admit  we  discussed 
it.  As  it  turned  out,  I was  able  to  con- 
vince my  wife  that  the  incredible  cash 
outlay  for  reloading  equipment  was  just 
an  initial  investment  that  would  let  me 
shoot  inexpensively  over  the  long  run. 
That’s  the  kind  of  guy  I am. 

I fitted  a Winchester  Model  70, 
chambered  for  300  Weatherbv,  and  a 
6.5  mm  Swedish  Mauser  with  3-12x 
optics.  I also  put  a 7x  scope  on  a 
Thompson/Center  Contender  cham- 
bered for  223.  I made  some  new  sand 
bags,  reloaded  hundreds  of  stretched- 
string  trajectory  masterpieces,  and 
punched  a lot  of  holes  in  paper.  The 


Use  800  Numbers 

Use  the  agency’s  toll  free  (800) 
numbers  to  contact  a wildlife  con- 
servation officer.  In  the  Northwest 
Region  call  1-800-533-6764; 
Southwest  Region,  1-800-243- 
8519;  Northcentral,  1-800-422- 
7551;  Southcentral,  1-800-422- 
7554;  Northeast,  1-800-228-0789; 
and  Southeast,  1-800-228-0791. 
Phones  will  be  manned  around 
the  clock  during  the  major  hunt- 
ing seasons,  about  15  hours  a day 
at  other  times. 


real  purpose  of  buying  these  firearms  — 
with  the  exception  of  the  Contender  — 
was  to  support  a future  big  game  hunt 
and  to  satisfy  an  old  desire  to  sporterize 
a few  military  weapons. 

Anything  that  shoots  is  interesting  to 
my  family  and  friends;  I had  a wonder- 
ful time  showing  everyone  my  new 
stuff.  Lounging  at  the  picnic  table  near 
the  house,  the  turn  of  events  was  inevi- 
tably driven  by  the  intractable  fact  that 
there  wasn’t  much  else  to  hunt  except 
groundhogs.  As  if  the  groundhogs  de- 
served such  bad  luck,  they  were  quite 
obvious  as  we  sat  in  the  pleasantly  land- 
scaped yard. 

No,  Obligated 

My  life-long  friend  Dennis  and  I had 
no  choice.  We  were  compelled  — no,  ob- 
ligated—to  save  the  farm  from  this  pes- 
tilence, threatening  the  very  livelihood 
of  my  beloved  family.  (My  folks  are  not 
farmers,  but  I tend  to  be  romantic; 
however,  they  do  have  a garden  and 
please  remember  what  my  dad  had  said 
about  the  tractor).  Our  purpose  was 
clear:  we  felt  the  responsibility  to 
th  wart  these  ravening  menaces  wi  th 
our  own  raw  skill  and  unswerving  de- 
termination to  do  right.  Throwing  rose 
petals  in  our  path  would  have  been 
quite  appropriate  as  we  went  out  to  set 
up  the  sand  bags  by  the  barn  — al- 
though they  might  have  clashed  with 
our  fluorescent  hats. 

Squinting  into  the  scope,  Denny  was 
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talking  without  taking  his  eye  away, 
“That’s  quite  a piece  and  he  doesn’t 
want  to  stand  up,”  he  said. 

“What  is  it  . . . little  over  300?”  I 
asked,  trying  to  calculate  carefully  over 
the  swells  of  the  field. 

“More  like  350,”  he  said,  relaxing 
from  the  scope  and  kind  of  lying  on  the 
bags  and  rifle  stock.  Denny,  who  owns 
an  advertising  business  in  Clearfield, 
has  eyes  like  a falcon;  he  shoots  rifle 
and  pistol  with  equal  adeptness  and 
precision.  “There  he  is,”  he  said  quickly, 
putting  his  eye  to  the  scope. 

On  the  open  expanse  of  the  field  I 
saw  him  pop  up  darker  and  bigger  as  he 
stood.  Seconds  ticked  off  slowly,  in- 
tently; the  gun  bucked  on  the  sand  bags 
and  the  report  of  the  big  magnum 
eclipsed  all  sensation.  The  chuck  ran 
and  stopped  on  the  mound.  Chak-chak, 
the  bolt  opened;  I heard  him  load  a 
single  round;  chak-chak,  the  bolt 
closed.  Again  the  thunder  clap,  and  the 


chuck  blinked  from  sight  as  the. bullet 
scorched  a path  in  the  field  behind 
him. 

Making  a long  story  short  is  difficult 
for  me  but  I’m  going  to  try  that  now. 
I loaded  130-grain  stuff  in  the  300 
Weatherby,  but  the  Winchester  didn’t 
digest  those  so  well.  But  with  150-grain 
boattails  I got  her  to  what  appeared  to 
be  a little  better  than  one  MOA  on 
paper,  which  tickled  me  to  the  point  of 
being  giggly.  The  Swedish  Mauser  was 
a tack  driver,  too,  but  the  new  scope 
loosened  up  with  aggravating  regular- 
ity. I was  busy  as  a little  chipmunk  with 
my  new,  hollow  ground  screwdrivers  — I 
was  Mister  Gunsmith,  too,  but  never 
did  get  her  fine  tuned  during  this  par- 
ticular leave.  The  same  thing  happened 
with  the  pistol. 

In  the  following  days  the  same 
groundhog  that  stopped  on  the  mound 
led  a very  tenuous  and  flamboyant  life. 
Many  of  his  blood  relatives  living  in  the 
vicinity  met  an  ignominious  end  with 
the  exorbitant  firepower  we  brought  to 
bear  on  that  hillside.  Even  considering 
the  hiccups  I suffered  with  my  weapons 
I hesitate  to  admit  how  many  times  we 
missed  him.  It  got  downright  embar- 
rassing: he  always  provided  at  least  two 
shots,  he  never  stayed  in  the  hole  very 
long,  and  holding  a square  dance  at  the 
barn  could  not  have  dissuaded  him 
from  wandering  disinterestedly  around 
his  hole,  apparently  examining  the 
dozens  of  long  rents  blasted  in  the  hay 
stubble.  The  damage  was  so  severe  that 
in  the  final  stages  of  this  drama  I don’t 
think  there  was  much  grass  left  around 
his  hole. 

In  the  following  days  we  had  guest 
appearances  from  25-06s,  270s,  and 
243s;  almost  everybody  I know  shot  at 
him,  and  he  remained  completely  ac- 
commodating and  even  brazen 
throughout.  I find  it  interesting  he 
wasn’t  killed  by  pieces  of  the  many  soft- 
nosed  bullets  that  continually  blew  up 

ON  THE  OPEN  expanse  of  the  field  I saw 
him  pop  up,  darker  and  bigger  as  he  stood. 
Seconds  ticked  off  slowly,  intently;  the  gun 
bucked  on  the  sand  bags  and  the  report  of 
the  big  magnum  eclipsed  all  sensation. 
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around  him.  First,  I imagined  he  had  a 
total  disregard  for  our  marksmanship 
and  his  bald,  calculated  effrontery  was 
maddening.  As  the  week  wore  on,  I had 
importune  notions  that  perhaps  he 
couldn’t  hear  or  see,  or  was  feeble 
minded.  Strangely,  there  were  times 
when  I dreaded  someone  hitting  him 
and  crossed  my  fingers  when  they  were 
trying— his  uncanny  luck  and  plucky 
sense  of  sportsmanship  gave  me  a 
mixed  and  perplexing  anxiety. 

On  the  evening  we  left  for  home,  as  I 
loaded  the  car,  by  reflex  I looked  up 
toward  his  hole  and,  quite  frankly,  I 
would  have  been  more  surprised  if  he 
had  not  been  out.  I was  putting  the  300 
Weatherby  in  the  truck  when  I noticed 
him,  and  there  were  two  cartridges  in 


my  pocket.  The  sand  bags  were  still 
lying  in  the  field,  and  it  was  cool  and 
peaceful  with  the  approaching  night;  a 
couple  of  robins  bobbed  alertly  across 
the  neat  lawn. 

My  first  reaction  was  to  step  over  to 
the  bags  and  proceed  to  liquify  him, 
and  I think  I made  a few  steps  to  that 
end.  The  imponderable,  unforgivable 
temerity  of  his  just  being  there  had  me 
unzipping  the  rifle  case;  for  one  more 
try  I was  willing  to  foul  the  clean  bore 
for  one  last  shot.  Then  swiftly,  fleet- 
ingly,  gossamer  memories  overtook  me 
in  the  quiet  dusk.  Musing,  and  per- 
vaded by  recollections,  I looked  out  at 
his  minute  oblivious  form.  I took  the 
small  leather  lanyard  tied  to  the  zipper 
of  the  rifle  case  and  zipped  it  shut. 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

The  Winchester  Lever  Legacy, by  Clyde  “Snooky”  Williamson,  Buffalo  Press,  3145 
Church  St.,  Zachary,  LA  70791,  664  pp.,  $59.95.  Beginning  with  the  Model  1886  up 
to  the  1895,  the  author  traces  the  history  of  Winchester’s  lever  action  rifles  and  the 
corresponding  cartridges  that  went  with  them,  from  the  219  Zipper  to  the  50-100-450. 
Full  of  photos  and  detailed  tables,  charts,  targets  and  appendices,  this  comprehen- 
sive volume  is  an  extremely  good  reference.  In  addition,  because  it’s  based  on  the 
author’s  25  years  of  personally  collecting,  testing  and  systematically  evaluating  these 
old  firearms  and  cartridges  — on  game  as  well  as  on  the  range  — it’s  as  entertaining  as 
well  as  informative.  This  will  appeal  to  all  those  interested  in  Winchester’s  lever  action 
rifles  and  the  role  they  played  in  not  just  the  history  of  shooting,  but  in  the  history  of  our 
country  as  well. 

Hunting  Wild  Turkeys  with  Ray  Eye,  by  Michael  Pierce  and  Ray  Eye,  Stackpole 
Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  208  pp.,  $22.95.  This  book 
contains  more  chapters  than  most  turkey  hunting  books,  obviously  because  the 
authors  have  singled  out  many  aspects  more  often  covered  briefly,  if  at  all.  Handling 
gobblers  with  hens,  dealing  with  hunting  pressure,  hunting  during  bad  weather,  and 
hunting  in  teams  are  just  a few  of  the  subjects  given  full  treatment  here.  Intermingled 
with  all  the  how-to  advice  are  personal  experiences  by  Ray  Eye  — a nationally  re- 
nowned professional  turkey  hunter  guide  with  19  years  in  the  business.  A good  book 
that  seems  to  cover  all  the  bases  of  the  exciting  sport  of  turkey  hunting. 


Shooting  and  Stalking, ed.  by  Charles  Coles,  David  & Charles,  Inc.,  North  Pomfret, 
VT  05053,  206  pp.,  $34.95.  This  is  a basic  guide  to  hunting  in  Great  Britain,  with 
individual  subjects  dealt  with  by  experts  in  each  area.  It  covers  guns,  loads,  the 
various  types  of  shooting  which  have  developed  there,  some  natural  history  on  the 
species  hunted,  and  hunting  methods  for  waterfowl  and  deer  as  well  as  for  what  we 
would  call  upland  game.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  chapter  “Good  Sportsmanship 
and  Behaviour  in  the  Field.”  There  is  even  material  on  wetland  habitat  and  principles  of 
deer  management.  It’s  interesting  to  see  how  similar  problems  occur  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  how  different  people  attempt  to  solve  them. 
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FOR  SOME  CRAZY  REASON  I was  psyched  for  rabbits  as  I walked  up  and  kicked  the  first 
briar  tangle  of  the  morning.  And  when  the  gray  blur  exploded  from  underneath,  I knew  my 
hunch  was  right. 


The  Right  Kind  of  a Day 

By  Leland  R.  Moran 


E’LL  HAVE  SOME  action  to- 
morrow. I just  have  a feeling.  It’s 
supposed  to  be  sunny  and  cold  with  a 
heavy  frost.  The  rabbits  are  bound  to  be 
out.” 

“I  hope  you’re  right.  I can’t  say  I’m 
very  optimistic.  The  weather’s  been 
decent  these  past  two  weeks,  but  we 
haven’t  done  diddly.  I’ll  pick  you  up  at 
7:00.” 

I don’t  know  who  I was  really  trying  to 
convince  — Dad  or  myself.  He  was  right. 
We’d  scoured  our  favorite  bunny  hot- 
spots long  and  hard  the  previous  four 
Saturdays  of  small  game  season  and 
had  a total  of  one  rabbit  to  show  for  it. 
Granted,  we’d  missed  a few,  but  the 
action  had  been  very  limited.  I’d  done 
my  darndest  playing  beagle  for  us  and 
felt  my  enthusiasm,  intelligence,  stam- 
ina, and  ability  to  bust  through  the 
nastiest  cover  equalled  any  dog’s.  My 
nose  and  speed  was  where  I came  up 


short,  however,  and  we  undoubtedly 
would  have  killed  a few  more  with  a 
good  hound. 

Actually,  killing  rabbits  was  not  the 
issue.  Dad  and  I liked  jump-shooting 
cottontails  and  knew  how  difficult  it 
could  be  at  times.  There  were  days  in 
other  years  when  we  each  shot  a half 
box  of  shells  before  lunch,  and  had 
nothing  but  empty  game  vests  to  show 
for  it.  But,  boy  were  those  days  fun.  This 
year,  though,  we  weren’t  even  getting 
the  shooting,  and  that’s  what  hurt. 

This,  the  last  day  of  the  season,  was 
when  we’d  take  a break  after  lunch  to 
sight  in  the  rifles  for  the  upcoming  buck 
season.  It  was  the  day  when  your  eyes, 
arms,  and  legs  went  through  the  mo- 
tions of  rabbit  hunting,  but  your  head 
and  heart  were  already  deer  hunting.  It 
was  tough  to  keep  our  minds  on  bun- 
nies, when  visions  of  monster  whitetails 
ambling  by  our  stands  kept  popping  up. 
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Yet,  for  some  crazy  reason,  I was 
psyched  for  rabbits  as  I walked  up  and 
kicked  the  first  briar  tangle  of  the  morn- 
ing. When  the  gray  blur  exploded  from 
underneath,  I knew  my  hunch  was 
right.  I was  screened  by  the  high  briars, 
but  Dad,  lagging  20  feet  behind,  had  a 
much  better  angle.  His  20-gauge  double 
instinctively  came  to  his  shoulder  and 
roared  twice  in  rapid  succession. 

“I  shot  too  quick.  I’m  sure  I missed 
him.” 

But  a quick  walk  over  found  the 
bunny  lying  dead  40  yards  away  in  the 
heavy  cover.  That  would  keep  our  minds 
off  deer  hunting  for  at  least  a little  while, 
I thought. 

A few  moments  later  I was  coming  to 
the  edge  of  what  I called  “the  jungle.”  It 
was  an  impenetrable  briar  and  thorn 
swale  about  one  hundred  yards  square 
that  would  chew  you  up  and  spit  you 
out.  Even  with  the  best  canvas  brush 
pants  and  vest,  if  you  ventured  too  far  in, 
you  were  apt  to  come  out  looking  like 
you’d  just  tangled  with  six  angry  leop- 
ards. I generally  skirted  the  perimeter, 
kicking  at  the  edge  and  throwing  an  oc- 
casional rock  into  the  middle,  and  had 
killed  many  a bunny  using  the  tactic. 

Today,  the  brush  and  briars  were  cov- 
ered with  a coating  of  ice  from  the  freez- 
ing rain  we’d  had  a day  earlier.  I was  able 
(with  much  difficulty)  to  wade  into  the 
middle  without  being  cut  to  ribbons.  I 
was  nearing  the  bottom  of  the  jungle 
and  was  ready  to  give  up  when  a tight- 
sitting  rabbit  rifled  out  the  bottom.  I 
nailed  him  with  the  second  shot  from 
my  Remington  pump,  and  he  somer- 
saulted three  times  from  the  forward 
momentum. 

A short  time  later  I nearly  stepped 
on  another  cottontail,  but  this  time  I 
missed  the  gray  blur  as  he  melted  into 
the  heavy  cover.  Before  long  another 
cottontail  bounded  out  of  the  brambles 
in  an  overgrown  apple  orchard.  I pulled 
up,  hesitated  and  held,  waiting  for  him 
to  clear  the  real  thick  stuff  and  emerge 
into  some  more  open  brush,  giving  me 
a better  target.  I could  have  waited  a 
week;  he  dove  into  a hole  at  the  top  of 
the  thicket.  It’s  funny  how  each  bunny  is 


Question 

I work  with  a fellow  who  likes  venison, 
but  he  didn’t  get  a deer  last  year.  May  I 
sell  him  some  of  mine? 

Answer 

No.  It’s  unlawful  for  an  individual  to  sell, 
or  buy,  any  game  or  edible  parts  of 
game.  You  may,  however,  give  away  edi- 
ble parts  as  long  as  the  recipient  can 
provide  your  name  and  address  to  a con- 
servation officer  if  asked. 


different.  I can  never  figure  out  what 
they’ll  do  next,  but  with  the  action  get- 
ting fast  and  furious,  I wasn’t  complain- 
ing. This  was  the  most  fun  I’d  had  small 
game  hunting  in  years. 

On  the  next  swing  across  the  bottom 
a rabbit  bounded  out  25  yards  ahead  of 
me  and  was  stretching  it  to  50  when  I 
tumbled  him.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
shots  of  my  hunting  career  and  I’ll 
always  remember  it. 

Took  A Break 

By  now,  you  may  be  wondering  where 
my  Dad  disappeared  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  action.  He’d  decided  to  take  a break 
from  beating  the  brush  and  post  at  the 
top  of  the  large  patch  of  heavy  cover  I 
was  weaving  through.  Like  I said,  I en- 
joy playing  beagle,  and  over  the  years 
Dad  had  killed  many  a rabbit  that  had 
gone  out  wildly  well  ahead  of  me,  often 
with  me  not  even  knowing  it.  But  today, 
the  cottontails  were  sitting  tight,  and  I 
was  having  too  good  a time  playing 
hunter  to  play  beagle  effectively.  Near 
the  end  of  the  swing,  however,  one  did 
tear  out  without  me  knowing  it,  and 
Dad  tumbled  him  as  he  streaked  toward 
the  open  hardwoods. 
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I couldn’t  quite  figure  it  out.  Our  sea- 
son had  been  miserable  before  today, 
but  now,  in  less  than  two  hours,  we  had 
bagged  four  rabbits  and  missed  a few 
others.  The  weather  was  not  the  great- 
est. It  was  overcast,  icy,  and  damp.  But 
every  rabbit  in  the  county  seemed  to  be 
out.  I guess  it  was  just  the  right  kind  of  a 
day— whatever  that  means.  I don’t  know 
if  it  had  to  do  with  the  barometer,  pre- 
ceding or  upcoming  weather  patterns, 
feeding  cycles,  or  what?  I’ve  hunted 
clear,  sunny  days  when  anticipation  was 
high  and  it  appeared  to  be  the  perfect 
day  for  hunting,  only  to  come  home 
with  an  empty  vest  and  full  shell  box. 
Then,  I’ve  also  hunted  dreary,  down- 
right nasty  rainy  days,  when  the  action 
was  similar  to  today’s.  A day  such  as  this 
seems  to  come  along  only  once  a season 
at  best.  And  long  ago  I gave  up  trying  to 
figure  out  the  reasons.  I’ve  learned 
there’s  only  one  thing  to  do  — enjoy  it 
while  it  lasts. 

A while  later  I encountered  the  kind 
of  rabbit  I refer  to  as  a “sneaker.”  If 
you’ve  done  much  cottontail  hunting. 
I’m  sure  you  know  the  type.  He’s  the 
bunny  that  figures  that  rather  than  sit- 
ting tight  and  then  causing  all  kinds  of 
ruckus  busting  noisily  out  of  his  form, 
his  chances  are  better  to  try  and  sneak 
out  quietly  ahead  of  the  hunter,  with  the 
hope  of  not  being  spotted.  Sometimes 
he  even  moves  slowly;  as  stealth,  silence, 
and  getting  out  far  enough  ahead  are  his 


HIS  CUTS  would  have  made  Walter  Payton 
proud.  When  he  zigged  I shot  at  zag;  when 
he  zagged  I shot  at  zig.  He  straightened  out 
his  course  as  he  hit  the  edge  of  the  birch 
and  I rolled  him  with  my  final  shot- 

tactics.  I’m  sure  many  sneakers  are  suc- 
cessful and  are  never  even  noticed  by 
the  hunter.  But  when  you  do  catch  one, 
your  keen  power  of  observation  is  usu- 
ally rewarded  with  a fairly  easy  shot.  I 
missed,  however,  and  the  sneaker  in- 
stantly became  a “streaker.” 

Before  lunch  Dad  missed  two  more 
and  I missed  one.  I thought  I had  hit 
mine  as  he  dove  into  a monster  brush- 
pile,  but  I found  no  trace.  That’s  when  a 
real  beagle  would  have  been  real  handy. 
After  lunch  we  had  to  spend  an  hour  of 
precious  time  sighting  in  our  rifles.  I 
normally  enjoy  the  task,  but  this  time  I 
couldn’t  wait  to  finish  so  I could  go  bust 
some  more  brush.  Whitetails  were  the 
farthest  thing  from  my  mind,  except  for 
the  small  bouncing  ones  that  looked  like 
balls  of  cotton.  The  following  Monday, 
strangely,  I found  myself  sitting  on  my 
deer  stand  daydreaming  about  rabbit 
hunting. 

After  we  assured  ourselves  that  the 
rifles  were  on,  Dad  decided  that  his 
fifty-some-year-old  legs  had  had  enough 
for  one  day  and  that  he’d  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon  sitting  on  his 
deer  stand  hunting  squirrels  with  his 
22.  Normally,  I’d  have  done  the  same, 
but  this  was  not  your  run-of-the-mill 
hunting  day.  Visions  of  bunnies  kept 
dancing  through  my  head  and  I was 
going  to  keep  at  it,  even  though  my  legs 
were  a might  tired  also. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  car  I was 
casually  walking  through  a small  patch 
of  open  goldenrod,  heading  for  some 
thick  white  birch  cover,  when  a rabbit 
suddenly  exploded  from  underfoot.  It 
blazed  toward  the  white  birch  ahead. 
He  knew  he  was  caught  by  surprise  in 
the  open  and  tried  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  cover  by  kicking  into  overdrive 
and  making  some  quick  zig-zag  cuts 
that  would  have  made  Walter  Payton 
proud.  When  he  zigged,  I shot  at  zag; 
when  he  zagged,  I shot  at  zig.  He 
straightened  out  his  course  as  he  hit  the 
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edge  of  the  birch  and  I rolled  him  with 
my  final  shot. 

It  was  2:30  now  and  I was  quite  tired 
from  all  the  hard  walking  and  brush 
stomping,  not  to  mention  from  lugging 
the  three  rabbits  in  my  vest.  It  had  been 
many  a year  since  I’d  had  a chance  to  go 
for  a limit  of  cottontails,  and  I decided  I 
was  going  to  give  this  opportunity  my 
all.  Four  in  a day  might  be  common  for 
those  who  hunt  super  rabbit  cover  with 
good  beagles,  but  for  the  kind  of  thick 
cover,  dogless  hunting  we  did,  I consid- 
ered it  quite  an  accomplishment  to  be 
in  this  situation. 

Two  hours  remained  and  I decided  to 
work  my  tail  off  in  search  of  that  final 
rabbit.  It  didn’t  matter  to  me  if  I missed 
him;  I just  wanted  to  be  able  to  say  I had 
a shot  at  the  limit.  I methodically 
trounced  through  the  dense  cover  on 
the  hill  until  my  legs  screamed  out  for 
rest  — nothing. 

At  4:30  dusk  was  falling  and  my  Rem- 
ington remained  silent.  There  was  one 
small  piece  of  cover  left  to  hunt  that  we 
nostalgically  referred  to  as  the  potato 
field.  Sid,  the  old  farmer  who  worked 
this  piece  of  ground  40  years  ago,  when 
my  Dad  started  to  hunt,  always  planted 
his  potatoes  there.  Now  the  idle  patch 
was  overgrown  with  coarse  briars  and 
white  birch,  and  we  had  taken  many 
rabbits  in  recent  years.  If  no  bunny  was 
out  in  the  potato  field,  I would  most 
likely  have  to  resign  myself  to  not  get- 
ting my  crack  at  the  limit. 

I combed  every  inch  of  the  cover, 
shotgun  and  reflexes  at  strict  attention. 
Not  so  much  as  a chickadee  moved.  I 
was  dismally  resigning  myself  to  a 
3-rabbit  day.  I staggered  exhausted  out 
of  the  far  edge  of  the  potato  field  and 
paused  in  the  goldenrod  to  catch  my 


breath  before  beginning  the  short  trek 
back  to  the  car. 

Whoooooosh!  Out  he  tore,  and  my 
heart  skipped  a beat  as  the  gray  and 
white  flash  streaked  for  the  sanctuary  of 
the  thick  cover  at  the  front  of  the  potato 
field. 

It  was  too  easy  to  be  true.  The  recoil 
pad  instinctively  found  my  shoulder. 
Bang  — I was  surprised  — the  bunny  kept 
motoring.  Boom  — I was  shocked.  Pow 
— I was  flabbergasted!  The  rabbit 
seemed  to  snicker  at  my  overanxious- 
ness and  nonchalance  as  he  hurtled 
to  safety.  I laughed  myself  and  tipped 
my  cap  to  him  as  he  disappeared.  I was 
delighted  to  have  had  a chance  at  Num- 
ber 4. 

We  had  had  shooting  at  14  rabbits 
that  day  and  had  brought  home  five.  I 
shook  my  head  and  was  still  bewildered 
about  where  they  all  came  from  and 
where  they  all  had  been  on  previous 
Saturdays.  I’d  always  remember  this  day 
and  it  would  keep  me  going  on  future 
hunts  when  the  action  was  poor. 

If  you  know  you’re  hunting  good  rab- 
bit cover  and  see  tracks  and  sign,  yet  get 
little  shooting,  stick  with  it.  If  you’re 
persistent  and  keep  going  back,  sooner 
or  later  you’ll  hit  “the  right  kind  of  a day.” 


Use  of  Trophy  Photographs 

Following  every  hunting  season,  particularly  those  for  deer,  bear  and  tur- 
key, we  receive  many  photos  from  readers,  showing  themselves  with  their 
trophies.  We  always  enjoy  seeing  these,  and  each  year  we  publish  as  many  as 
we  can.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge  their  receipt  nor  can  we  publish 
them  all,  as  we  simply  do  not  have  the  time  nor  the  space  to  do  so. 
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The  Silent  One 

By  Jan  Spirat 


IT  WAS  TUESDAY  morning  of  the 
first  week  of  spring  gobbler  season. 
I was  about  a quarter-mile  up  the  side 
of  the  mountain  from  the  car,  at  a spot 
I had  selected  during  some  pre-season 
scouting.  I sat  down  with  my  back 
against  a big  old  oak  tree  that  was  at 
least  three  feet  in  diameter.  Twelve 
yards  away,  in  a clearing  down  the  hill, 
stood  my  hen  decoy. 

Just  before  light  I gave  a series  of 
caws  with  my  crow  call  to  see  if  I could 
startle  any  turkeys  into  gobbling.  Noth- 
ing. Shortly  after  that  a great  horned 
owl  began  hooting.  I figured  that  if  any 
gobblers  were  nearby  they  would  re- 
spond to  the  owl.  Nothing.  I just  sat  and 
waited. 

Faint  Gobble 

About  half  an  hour  later  I heard  a 
faint  gobble.  It  seemed  to  be  coming 
from  way  down  the  mountain,  below 
the  car.  I responded  with  some  yelps 
from  my  Lynch’s  box  call.  The  bird  gob- 
bled occasionally  but  didn’t  seem  to  be 
moving.  I considered  going  down  after 
him,  but  I felt  pretty  confident  about 
where  I was  set  up  at  the  moment,  so  I 
waited. 

Before  long  the  gobbling  began  to 
get  closer.  I kept  using  my  box  call  until 
he  was  about  100  yards  away,  below  a 
bench.  The  edge  of  the  bench  was  just 
out  of  shotgun  range,  and  I kept  scan- 
ning back  and  forth  until  my  eyes  hurt, 
waiting  for  him  to  pop  up  over.  With 
my  gun  propped  across  my  bent  knees, 
pointed  at  the  bench,  I was  bubbling 
with  excitement. 

He  never  showed.  The  next  thing  I 
heard  was  a gobble  way  back  down  the 
mountain.  Talk  about  disappointment.  I 
just  couldn’t  understand  what  had  hap- 
pened. Had  he  seen  me?  Had  I made  a 
bad  call?  Had  someone  else  spooked 
him? 

After  a short  wait  I picked  up  my  call 


again,  made  some  yelps  and  clucks,  and 
before  I even  knew  what  was  happen- 
ing, I almost  got  hit  by  a turkey  flying 
past  from  the  tree  behind  me.  I could 
have  poked  it  out  of  the  air  with  the 
end  of  my  gun.  It  sailed  over  my  decoy, 
made  a sharp  turn  to  the  left  and 
landed  about  60  or  70  yards  away  be- 
hind some  thick  brush. 

I didn’t  know  if  it  was  a hen  or  a gob- 
bler. I didn’t  want  to  move  to  pick  up 
my  call,  and  even  though  I’m  not  very 
good  with  my  diaphragm  mouth  call  — 
which  I had  in  my  mouth  all  the  time  — 
I had  to  try  to  get  that  turkey  to  come 
out.  I tried  a few  yelps,  but  didn’t  get 
any  response.  Shortly,  I heard  the  tur- 
key scratching  in  the  leaves,  but  I still 
couldn’t  get  it  to  respond  to  my  calling. 

Suddenly,  behind  me  to  the  right,  I 
heard  crunching  in  the  dry  leaves. 
Then  came  a sound  I had  never  heard 
before  — it  kind  of  went  “pa-huummm” 
softly.  It  took  only  a couple  of  seconds 
for  me  to  realize  that  this  was  the  noise 
a gobbler  makes  with  its  feathers  when 
it’s  displaying  for  a hen.  My  friend  Jerry 
Oyler  had  described  the  sound  to  me 
after  he  had  a gobbler  do  it  while  strut- 
ting in  front  of  him  just  a few  days  ear- 
lier. 

The  sound  kept  repeating  and  com- 
ing closer  until  it  was  right  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tree  I was  leaning  against.  I 
was  breathing  so  hard  that  I was  sure 
he’d  hear  me,  and  I was  shaking  so 
much  that  my  gun  was  bouncing  up  and 
down.  I could  hear  him  walking  slowly 
and  drumming  frequently  as  he  strut- 
ted and  displayed,  but  I couldn’t  see 
him  because  he  wouldn’t  come  out 
from  behind  the  tree. 

Gradually,  the  sounds  began  moving 
off  to  my  left.  I strained  my  eyes  to  look 
sideways,  without  moving  my  head,  but 
the  tree  was  too  broad  and  he  was  too 
far  back.  I was  hoping  he  would  move 
down  toward  the  decoy,  but  when  it 
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WHAT  MADE  the  hunt  so  intense  was  knowing  that  the  gobbler  was  right  there  behind  me, 
so  close  for  several  minutes,  without  me  being  able  to  see  it  and  not  knowing  what  it  would 
do  or  what  I should  do. 


sounded  like  he  was  getting  to  be  about 
30  yards  away  I had  to  make  a decision. 
Should  I wait  until  he  might  circle 
down  or  should  1 turn  and  hope  to  be 
fast  enough  to  get  a decent  shot  off  be- 
fore he  flushed? 

He  kept  walking  away,  and  I slowly 
turned  my  head  until  I saw  a shiny 
black  shape.  He  was  just  stepping  be- 
hind a big  tree.  I shifted  my  body  in 
that  direction  and  lined  up  the  gun  on 
the  other  side  of  the  tree,  ready  for  him 
to  come  out.  As  I looked  at  the  situation 
I realized  he  was  almost  40  yards  away 
and  wondered  if  I could  make  a killing 
shot.  It’s  the  only  chance  I’ll  get,  I fig- 
ured. I was  using  a 10  gauge  double 
barrel  loaded  with  No.  4 copper  plated 
shot.  I had  patterned  this  load  at  home 
on  a turkey  head  target  with  excellent 
results,  so  I felt  confident.  I decided  to 
try. 

Right  next  to  the  turkey’s  tree  was  a 
large  rock.  As  the  turkey  came  out  from 
behind  the  rock  all  I could  see  was  its 
head,  neck  and  enough  of  its  breast  to 
find  its  beard.  I aimed  and  fired  and  the 
head  disappeared.  I slid  the  safety  on 


and  ran  toward  the  rock.  About  halfway 
there  I saw  a wing  tip  waving  in  the  air, 
a signal  that  I had  connected.  As  I 
picked  up  the  bird  I coidd  tell  it  was  a 
heavy  one,  and  it  had  at  least  an  8-inch 
beard. 

Another  surprise  came  when  I 
looked  at  my  watch.  I should  have  left 
the  mountain  10  minutes  earlier  for  the 
20-mile  drive  to  school  — I teach  7th 
grade  biology.  I quickly  tagged  the  bird, 
collected  my  decoy  and  other  gear, 
slung  the  turkey  over  my  shoulder  and 
literally  ran  down  the  mountain  to  my 
car.  I made  it  to  school  with  a few  min- 
utes to  spare. 

As  I was  changing  out  of  my  hunting 
boots  at  the  car,  Jerry,  who  teaches  6th 
grade  science  in  the  same  building, 
pulled  into  the  parking  lot.  I called  him 
over  to  show  off  the  gobbler.  As  I told 
him  the  story  my  hands  were  still  shak- 
ing so  much  from  the  experience  that 
I was  having  trouble  tying  my  shoes.  I 
remarked  to  him  that  this  was  the  most 
exciting  hunt  I’d  ever  had. 

What  made  it  so  intense  was  know- 
ing that  the  gobbler  was  right  there  be- 
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hind  me,  so  close  for  several  minutes, 
without  me  being  able  to  see  it  and  not 
knowing  what  it  would  do  or  what  I 
should  do.  I think  the  excitement  of  an 
experience  like  that  is  what  all  of  us 
hunters  are  hoping  for,  and  what  keeps 
us  going  back  out  there  every  chance 
we  get. 

As  a safety  tip,  I’d  like  to  mention 
that  this  was  the  third  gobbler  in  a row 
that  I shot  while  displaying  a blaze 
orange  band  around  the  tree  where  I 
was  sitting.  It’s  a 4-inch  wide  strip  of 
blaze  orange  camo  cloth  with  velcro 
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fasteners  that  I bought  from  the  Na- 
tional Wild  Turkey  Federation.  I wrap  it 
around  the  tree  trunk  right  above  my 
head,  and  I’ve  yet  to  see  any  evidence 
that  it  spooks  birds  at  all. 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


Nosier  Reloading  Manual, No.  3,  Nosier  Bullets,  Inc.,  PO  Box  671,  Bend,  Oregon, 
97709.  516  pp.,  $19.95.  In  addition  to  data  on  the  long-popular  Nosier  Partition  Bullet, 
this  volume  also  includes  extensive  loading  information  on  the  Nosier  Solid  Base  and 
Ballistic  Tip  bullets  in  49  rifle  and  20  handgun  calibers.  In  each  caliber,  three  velocity 
levels  are  given  for  each  bullet  with  a wide  variety  of  powders.  The  loading  density  of 
each  charge  is  also  listed.  Ballistic  tables  list  all  pertinent  information  (velocity, 
energy,  trajectory,  time  of  flight,  and  wind  drift)  at  100-yard  intervals  to  500  yards,  and 
well-illustrated  articles  explain  the  mechanical  aspects  of  reloading  both  rifle  and 
handgun  cartridges.  An  unusual  addition  is  a one-page  article  with  each  cartridge. 
These  are  done  by  some  of  the  country’s  top  gunwriters,  including  Layne  Simpson,  Hal 
Swiggett,  Rick  Jamison,  Bob  Hagel  and  Bill  Jordan,  so  they  give  a variety  of  interest- 
ing personal  observations. 

British  Game  Shooting, by  Brian  P.  Martin,  Trafalger  Square  Publishing,  North  Pom- 
fret,  VT  05053,  172  pp.,  $29.95.  Many  Americans  are  fascinated  by  the  thought  of 
shooting  in  Britain  — on  driven  grouse,  say,  or  rough  shooting  on  pheasants,  or  maybe 
wildfowling  along  some  stormy  coast.  The  author  is  an  expert  in  all  these  areas,  and 
details  everything  you  need  to  know— from  the  most  suitable  guns,  loads  and  clothing 
to  accepted  customs,  etiquette  and  fieldcraft.  He  includes  basic  natural  history  on  the 
hunted  species,  and  related  useful  information  such  as  seasons,  sale  of  game, 
licenses,  addresses  of  shooting  associations,  etc.  Numerous  full  color  photos  help 
make  this  a very  attractive  book. 

Armed  & Female, by  Paxton  Quigley,  E.  P.  Dutton,  2 Park  Ave.,  NYC  10016,  237  pp., 
$18.95.  “Twelve  million  American  women  own  guns.  Should  you?”  That’s  the  provoca- 
tive question  asked  on  the  dust  jacket  of  this  book,  and  Ms.  Quigley,  a one-time  staff 
member  of  an  anti-gun  lobby,  makes  a good  argument  for  an  affirmative  response. 
She  analyzes  other  methods  of  self-protection  (largely  unsuccessful),  studies  the 
ethics  and  legality  of  shooting  in  self-defense,  reviews  both  sides  of  the  gun  control 
question,  discusses  gun  safety,  and  reports  on  situations  where  women  have  used 
their  guns  in  self-defense.  This  is  hard-hitting  stuff.  There  is  other  material  on  buying 
and  using  guns,  ballistics,  etc.,  where  Ms.  Quigley  shows  her  amateur  standing.  But 
that’s  beside  the  point;  there  are  plenty  of  true  gun  experts  around  if  you  need  help  in 
that  area.  The  important  thing  is  that  this  modern  woman  makes  excellent  arguments 
for  all  women  to  own  and  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  guns.  In  today’s  world,  her 
observations  have  significant  value. 
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MIKE  SCHMIDT,  above,  Jeanette,  and 
JOHN  KOVAC,  right,  Elizabeth  Township, 
who  help  with  the  Game  Commission’s 
grouse  and  woodcock  surveys,  obvi- 
ously know  a little  about  turkeys,  too. 
Here  are  the  results  of  their  first  spring 
season. 


R.J.  and  TOM  BO,  Warminster,  are  pleased 
with  these  grand,  Bucks  County  gobblers. 
R.J.’s  weighed  in  at  16  pounds;  Tom  Bo  got 
lucky  with  a 20-pounder. 


BOB  BONER,  JR.,  above,  Mahony 
City,  found  this  18-pound  gobbler 
with  a 9-inch  beard  in  Schuylkill 
County.  TROY  BENSON,  below,  Pitts- 
burgh, will  have  a hard  time  topping 
his  first  spring  gobbler.  It  weighed 
21  pounds. 


BRIAN  KARSTETTER,  Sa- 
lona,  dropped  this  19-pound 
bird  sporting  an  11-inch 
beard  in  Clinton  County  on 
the  final  day  of  the  season. 


key 

likin' 

Time 


SMITH,  above,  West  Read- 
ot  this  20-pound  bird  in 
County.  BRIAN  BEALE,  be- 
reeport,  was  hunting  with 
indfather  when  he  got  this 
. The  bird  had  two  beards, 
ne  inches  and  another  four 


MARK  SPISHOCK,  above, 
Perryopolis,  went  to  Greene 
County  for  this  21-pound  tro- 
phy. SIMON  WILLIAMS,  below, 
Dillsburg,  got  this  bird  on  SGL 
49  in  Bedford  County. 


GALEN  CONRAD,  below, 
Hummelstown,  got  this  20- 
pound  bird  in  Bedford 
County.  AARON  STEIN- 
HEISER,  right,  Butler,  went 
to  Forest  County  for  his  first 
turkey,  a fine  17-pounder. 


SAM  LEO,  Erie,  bagged  this 
21 -pound  gobbler  in  Warren 
County. 


CHUCK  JAQUITH,  Corr\ 
says  that  this  I8V2 
pound  bird  is  the  larges 
of  the  three  he’s  taken. 


FIELD  NOTH 


Thoughtful 

ERIE  COUNTY-  While  Deputy 
Roger  Hartless  was  visiting  landowners 
enrolled  in  our  cooperative  access  pro- 
grams, he  learned  of  a hunter/land- 
owner relationship  that  went  beyond 
sportsmanship  to  goodwill  and  friend- 
ship. Last  winter,  when  local  school 
teacher  Larry  Slupski  heard  that  the 
owner  of  some  property  he  regularly 
hunts  had  been  unable  to  stock  up  on 
firewood,  Larry  immediately  took  him  a 
pickup  load.  — WCO  Jack  Farster,  East 
Springfield. 


Sounds  Familiar 

SCHUYLKILL  COUN T 
forcement  Supervisor  i 
accompanied  me  on  patrol  one  clay,  and 
etc  fV.;s  was  his  district  some  20  years 
ago,  it  was  an  enlightening  experience 
for  both  of  us  as  we  discussed  the  many 
changes  that  had  taken  place.  At  one 
point  our  conversation  turned  to  dogs, 
and  Lowell  mentioned  that  his  dog  is 
14  years  old.  He  said  that  because  of  its 
age  it  is  now  hard  of  hearing.  Then, 
after  a short  pause  he  added,  “I  guess  it 
doesn’t  matter,  though,  he  never  lis- 
tened anyway.”  — WCO  S.S.  Hower,  Tre- 
mont. 


Be  Especially  Careful 

SOMERSET  COUNTY—  I’ve  got  to 
believe  that  lever  action  rifles  with  ex- 
posed hammers  are  the  most  dangerous 
sporting  arms  in  use  today.  Every  year  I 
hear  of  frightening  experiences  caused 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  these 
guns.  On  one  cold  wet  day  in  deer  sea- 
son, for  example.  Deputy  Joe  Labik  and 
I checked  a man  hunting  with  his 
13-year-old  daughter  and  her  uncle. 
The  girl  had  a 30-30  slung  over  her 
shoulder,  and  the  high  placement  of  the 
front  sling  swivel  had  the  gun’s  muzzle 
pointed  right  at  the  back  of  her  head. 
She  had  been  carrying  her  rifle  that 
way  for  six  hours,  and  the  entire  time 
the  hammer  was  back  in  full  cock  posi- 
tion. Just  a slip,  or  a twig  getting  caught 
in  the  trigger  guard,  would  have  meant 
certain  death  for  that  youngster.— 
WCO  C.E.  Guindon,  Boswell. 

Keep  Plugging  Away 

MONTGOMERY  COt/ATT- Every 
time  I think  I’m  making  headway  re- 
garding my  public  relations  duties 
something  puts  me  back  in  place.  After 
the  local  newspaper  ran  an  editorial 
about  my  investigation  and  successful 
prosecution  in  an  illegal  deer  case,  and 
a story  about  a hunting  accident  investi- 
gation I conducted,  a friend  said,  “I 
thought  you  only  picked  up  dead  ani- 
mals.”—WCO  Douglas  M.  Killough, 
Perkiomenville. 

Friends  and  Years 

BUTLER  COUNTY-  It’s  hard  to  be- 
lieve a year  has  gone  by  since  becoming 
a wildlife  conservation  officer.  I’d  like 
to  thank  all  the  new  friends  who  made 
my  first  year  so  enjoyable,  and  I’m  cer- 
tainly looking  forward  to  many  more 
to  follow. — WCO  David  W.  Donachy, 
West  Sunbury. 
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Impossible 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY-  From  working 
our  exhibit  at  the  Farm  Show  in  Harris- 
burg I’ve  gained  a new  appreciation  for 
the  dilemmas  and  decisions  facing  the 
commission  today.  While  one  facet  of 
the  public  may  think  we  have  too  many 
of  a certain  species,  another  believes 
there  isn’t  enough.  Similarly,  one  group 
suggests  we  solve  a particular  problem 
one  way  while  another  group  favors  the 
opposite  approach.  Ultimately,  the 
commission  must  move  in  the  direction 
that  best  satisfies  the  needs  of  the  re- 
source. I had  heard  it  before,  but  it’s 
most  apparent  to  me  now,  you  just  can’t 
please  everybody  all  of  the  time. — 
WCO  Keith  Snyder,  Grantville. 


Poor  Role  Model 

WARREN  COUNTY-  Last  year  Dep- 
uty Ed  Fike  and  Waterways  Conserva- 
tion Officer  George  Jones  watched  a 
man  and  his  son  track  a deer  the  boy 
had  just  wounded.  Neither  had  an 
antlerless  license  displayed  on  his  back. 
When  questioned,  the  two  hunters 
assured  the  officers  that  they  had  sim- 
ply forgotten  to  put  their  licenses  on 
before  leaving  home.  The  officers  then 
instructed  the  two  to  bring  their 
licenses  to  a fine  settlement  session 
that  evening.  Later  that  night,  with  sev- 
eral people  waiting  in  line,  the  boy  and 
his  mother  showed  up.  “Dad  had  to 
work,”  he  said  while  mom  showed  me 
the  licenses.  The  tags  were  still  intact. 
The  boy  then  proceeded  to  say  that  he 
was  going  to  skip  school  the  next  day  to 
go  hunting.  Ed  then  asked  if  they  found 
the  deer  they  had  been  trailing.  The 
boy,  proud  as  a peacock,  said,  “Yep,  I 
got  it.”  Ed  then  asked  the  next  obvious 
question,  if  he  had  tagged  it.  With  the 
same  enthusiasm,  the  young  boy  said, 
“Dad  put  Mom’s  tag  on  it.”  The  room 
fell  silent.  Mom,  of  course,  was  embar- 
rassed, but  her  son  had  no  idea  they 
had  done  anything  wrong.  Kids  learn  by 
example,  we  know,  I just  hope  mom  and 
dad  learned  a lesson  that  night.  — WCO 
Jim  Egley,  Tidioute. 


McKEAN  COUNTY—  Within  a week 
after  deer  season  a Mt.  Jewett  man 
called  to  report  that  three  deer  were 
making  nightly  visits  to  his  yard  and 
that  they  were  eating  all  the  shrubbery 
around  his  house.  Upon  investigation  I 
found  that  his  house  is  right  in  town, 
within  50  feet  of  Route  6,  and  that 
there  were  neighboring  houses  nearby 
on  both  sides.  I could  even  see  where 
the  deer  had  rubbed  the  sides  of  his 
house  and  windows  as  they  fed.  Most 
interesting  of  all,  though,  was  that  the 
shrubs  being  fed  on  the  most  were  the 
ones  that  had  been  decorated  with 
Christmas  lights.  — WCO  John  P.  Dze- 
myan,  Smethport. 

Let’s  Hope  So 

On  a recent  trip  to  Canada  we  found 
a nesting  pair  of  ospreys.  They  had  built 
a nest  in  an  old  pine  tree  on  the  water’s 
edge,  and  we  watched  them  guard  their 
nest  and  snatch  fish  from  the  lake. 
Western  Pennsylvanians  may  soon  be 
able  to  observe  the  same  show  — locally. 
In  a cooperative  effort,  the  Game  Com- 
mission, U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard 
recently  erected  osprey  nesting  towers 
at  several  Corps  projects.  Ospreys  are 
often  seen  migrating  through  our  area. 
Maybe  before  too  long  they  will  stay 
and  take  advantage  of  man’s  hospitality 
by  nesting  here.  — IES  Barry  K.  Moore, 
Saltsburg. 
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No  Dummy 

ELK  COUNTY—  Last  winter  I had  to 
transport  an  injured  swan  to  a licensed 
rehabilitator  and  I was  amazed  at  how 
alert  and  inquisitive  these  large  birds 
are.  I put  the  swan  in  a covered  card- 
board box,  but  the  bird  insisted  on  pok- 
ing its  head  up  through  the  flaps  to  look 
around.  During  the  40-mile  trip,  the 
swan  played  with  the  dials  on  the  radio 
and  heater,  checked  out  the  contents  of 
the  ashtray  and  glovebox,  played  with  a 
ring  of  keys,  and  was  totally  fascinated 
with  and  often  honked  at  passing  auto- 
mobiles. He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  ride 
so  much  that  I wouldn’t  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  a swan  freeloading  a ride  during 
the  next  migration.  — WCO  Dick 
Bodenhorn,  Ridgway. 

Always  Something 

POTTER  COUNTY-  While  patrolling 
last  winter  I noticed  an  unusually  high 
number  of  dead  songbirds  on  the  snow- 
covered  roadways.  Investigating,  I 
found  most  of  them  to  be  pine  siskins. 
Proceeding  on  my  way,  I noticed  that 
large  flocks  of  the  siskins  would  alight 
on  the  road,  but  that  they  wouldn’t  fly 
up  until  an  approaching  vehicle  was 
right  on  top  of  them.  From  that  point 
on  I started  blowing  my  horn  as  I ap- 
proached, which  seemed  to  scare  them 
away  more  quickly.  This  is  just  another 
example  of  how  unusual  weather  condi- 
tions can  cause  havoc  with  wildlife.— 
WCO  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 


Misplaced  Concerns 

YORK  COUNTY—  Last  January  I 
learned  of  a deer  out  on  the  ice  in  the 
Susquehanna  River.  I arrived  at  the 
scene  and  was  assessing  the  situation 
when  a woman  drove  up  and  asked  me 
what  I was  going  to  do.  I explained  that 
because  the  deer  seemed  to  be  in  good 
physical  condition  I was  going  to  leave 
it  alone,  that  it  would  most  likely  get  off 
the  ice  by  itself.  She  thought  I should 
go  out  and  rescue  it,  but  I told  her  such 
a risk  wasn’t  necessary.  She  agreed  that 
she  wouldn’t  take  the  risk,  either,  but 
nonetheless  left  in  a huff  because  she 
thought  I wasn’t  doing  the  right  thing.  I 
couldn’t  help  but  notice  as  she  drove 
away  that  her  small  child  was  standing 
on  the  front  seat,  with  a pacifier  in  its 
mouth,  without  a seat  belt  or  any  sign 
of  a child  constraint.  — WCO  Robert  L. 
Yeakel,  Red  Lion. 


Chewy 

BEDFORD  COUNTY-  While  on 
night  patrol,  Deputies  George  Conner 
and  Clyde  Spade  were  eating  their 
snacks,  and  each  began  complaining 
about  his  wife’s  cooking.  They  chewed 
and  chewed  and  complained  and  com- 
plained until  George  finally  turned  on 
the  interior  light.  Clyde  had  somehow 
gotten  the  end  of  his  tie  in  his  sand- 
wich, and  George  was  chewing  on  the 
chin  strap  of  his  Stetson.  Honest,  guys, 
I won’t  tell  your  wives.  — WCO  D.R. 
Koppenhaver,  Everett. 
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Not  All  Bad 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY-  It  ap- 
pears from  the  number  of  egg  masses  I 
saw  last  winter  that  we’re  in  for  a big 
gypsy  moth  infestation  this  spring. 
Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  de- 
foliation gypsy  moths  cause,  but  few 
ever  think  of  the  positive  effects.  First, 
the  caterpillars  are  a source  of  food  for 
many  animals.  Second,  the  defoliation 
allows  sunlight  to  reach  the  forest  floor, 
where  it  stimulates  new  plant  growth, 
which  results  in  food  and  cover.  Finally, 
while  most  of  the  trees  do  survive, 
those  that  don’t  eventually  provide 
homes  for  cavity  nesting  wildlife.  — 
WCO  Timothy  Conway,  Dunmore. 

Thanks,  Again 

INDIANA  COUNTY-  In  several  in- 
stances last  year  residents  provided 
timely  and  essential  information  that 
enabled  me  to  successfully  prosecute 
individuals  for  attempting  to  kill  deer  at 
night.  On  behalf  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  the  residents  of  my  district 
who  enjoy  and  appreciate  wildlife.  I d 
like  to  thank  all  of  you  who  got  in- 
volved. Thanks.  — WCO  M.A.  Schake, 
Homer  City. 


Take  the  Time 

BLAIR  COUNTY—  On  the  evening  of 
the  first  day  of  buck  season.  Deputy 
Sam  Dunkle  approached  a man  sitting 
in  a pickup.  The  man  greeted  Sam  with 
a big  smile  and  said,  “You  know,  I just 
had  one  of  the  best  days  of  my  life.  I’m 
68  and  recently  retired,  and  have 
hunted  almost  every  day  this  fall.  I 
hunted  turkey  every  day  but  two,  and 
seemed  to  be  a day  behind  them  all 
season.  I didn’t  see  a buck  today,  either, 
but  it  was  great  just  being  out.  It  would 
have  all  been  perfect  if  I could  have 
done  this  with  my  dad.  He  passed  away 
last  summer.”  Fathers,  take  time  to  hunt 
with  your  children  — regardless  of  their 
ages  — and  kids,  don’t  let  opportunities 
to  hunt  with  your  parents  pass  you  by, 
either. — WCO  Steve  Kleiner,  Altoona. 


Might  Have  Been 

Many  robins  and  a few  bluebirds 
were  around  all  winter,  and  on  January 
28  my  wife  and  I watched  a bluebird 
investigate  a nest  box  in  our  back  yard. 
As  that  particular  box  had  been  used 
by  bluebirds  the  previous  spring,  we 
couldn’t  help  but  wonder  if  this  bird 
was  from  the  same  family.  — LMO  Chet 
Harris,  Milan. 


Two  Strikes 

BEAVER  COUNTY—  Farm  Game 
Manager  Francis  Steiner  walked  out  of 
his  house  one  morning  only  to  discover 
that  an  old  outhouse  located  on  his 
property  was  missing.  A short  time 
later  he  found  it  on  his  neighbor’s  prop- 
erty; it  was  up  in  a tree.  As  it  turned 
out,  some  ingenious  archer  thought  the 
outhouse  would  make  a most  comfort- 
able tree  stand.  Too  bad,  though,  that 
he  forgot  it  was  illegal  to  not  only  build 
tree  stands  without  written  permission 
of  the  landowner,  but  also  steal  out- 
houses.—WCO  K.A.  Falasco,  Beaver 
Falls. 

Satisfied 

LYCOMING  COUNTY-  Last  deer 
season,  after  15  years  on  the  job,  was 
the  first  in  which  it  didn’t  seem  like  the 
first  words  out  of  every  hunter’s  mouth 
were  “Where  are  all  the  deer?”  Not 
everybody  was  successful,  of  course, 
but  almost  every  hunter  I talked  to  saw 
at  least  some  deer,  and  in  most  cases, 
quite  a few. — WCO  Dan  Marks,  Mon- 
toursville. 
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Forest  Game 

For  years  we’ve  been  explaining  deer 
management  in  terms  of  how  deer 
numbers  have  fluctuated  in  relation  to 
the  growth  of  our  forests.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  when  widespread  logging 
took  place,  deer  were  nearly  nonexis- 
tent. Their  numbers  exploded  when 
the  new  forest  reached  seedling/sapling 
stages,  but  then  had  to  he  reduced 
when  the  trees  reached  pole  stage,  the 
least  beneficial  for  whitetails.  In  more 
recent  years,  forests  have  reached  a 
mature  stage  and  — for  among  other 
reasons,  too  — are  now  able  to  sustain 
higher  numbers  of  deer.  What’s  gone 
largely  unnoticed,  though,  is  that  since 
that  major  timber  harvest  took  place  a 
century  ago,  the  habitat  has  been  subtly 
changing,  and  is  now  resulting  in  high 
numbers  of  wildlife  many  of  us  are  not 
accustomed  to,  such  as  wild  turkey, 
hear  and  even  coyotes.  — LMO  R.H. 
Muir,  Kittanning. 


Greatly  Appreciated 

Last  winter,  when  Kate  Bodamer  no- 
ticed some  eastern  bluebirds  around 
her  feeder,  she  did  some  reading  and 
found  that  bluebirds,  being  primarily 
insect  eaters,  don’t  eat  most  of  the  stan- 
dard birdseeds.  Undaunted,  she  imme- 
diately went  to  the  refrigerator  and  got 
some  of  the  mealworms  and  maggots 
her  husband  Mark  — a DER  forester  — 
uses  for  ice  fishing.  The  bluebirds  loved 
them,  but  Mark’s  ice  fishing  days  were 
sure  curtailed.  — LMO  James  Deniker, 
Sandy  Lake. 


Losing  Ground 

BERKS  COUNTY—  Since  last  hunt- 
ing season  four  farms  in  my  district 
have  been  sold  for  development.  Each 
had  excellent  cover  and  had  been  heav- 
ily stocked  with  pheasants.  Even  more 
disturbing,  though,  is  that  two  farmers 
have  told  me  that  they’re  going  to  be 
posting  their  properties  this  year  be- 
cause of  inconsiderate  behavior  by 
hunters.  The  message  to  me  seems 
clear.  The  slobs  in  our  ranks  must  clean 
up  their  acts.  We  cannot  fight  develop- 
ment and  poor  behavior  and  still  win 
the  game.  — WCO  Robert  L.  Prall,  West 
Lawn. 


Get  The  Word  Out 

S USQ  UEIIANNA  CO  UNTY-  “What 
do  game  wardens  do?”  “They  chase 
away  hunters  and  take  care  of  wounded 
birds.”  While  the  second  part  of  that 
answer  has  some  truth  to  it,  the  first 
part  really  disturbed  me,  particularly 
because  it  came  from  a Boy  Scout.  The 
young  man  obviously  had  been  misin- 
formed. Well,  I immediately  accepted 
an  invitation  to  speak  to  Allan  Naylor’s 
scout  pack  in  Springville  to  help 
change  this  erroneous  and  negative  im- 
pression, but  there’s  obviously  a big 
public  relations  job  before  us.  — WCO 
Charles  J.  Arcovitch,  Kingsley. 


Don’t  Invite  Trouble 

WAYNE  COUNTY- Just  a little  re- 
minder to  maintain  good  relations  with 
our  wildlife  neighbors  this  spring  and 
summer.  Put  household  trash  in  odor- 
free  plastic  bags,  along  with  a few  drops 
of  ammonia,  and  use  a twist-tie,  and 
then  place  it  in  a metal  garbage  can  and 
lock  the  lid.  Keep  grills  and  pet  dishes 
inside  when  not  in  use.  And,  if  you  in- 
cinerate your  trash,  sort  it,  burn  papers 
completely,  and  wash  out  cans  and 
bottles.  Finally,  enjoy  wild  animals  from 
a reasonable  distance  and  have  a fun, 
carefree  summer. — WCO  John  C. 
Shutkufski,  Damascus. 
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THE  OUTSTANDING  safety  record  of  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  is  due  largely  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  our  volunteer  hunter-trapper  education  instructors.  For  example,  Jim  Pagano,  Bill 
Robison  and  Bill  Rutherford,  of  the  Rutherford  Heights  Lions  Club,  have  taught  more  than 
1000  students  since  they  began  teaching  hunter  education  programs  20  years  ago. 


Hunting  Accidents  Lowest 
Since  1918 


LAST  YEAR  Pennsylvania  recorded 
the  lowest  number  of  hunting 
accidents  since  1918.  According  to  the 
final  annual  compilation  by  the  Game 
Commission,  out  of  millions  of  hunter- 
days  afield  in  1989,  only  114  accidents 
were  registered,  compared  with  over 
500  just  20  years  ago. 

Hunter  and  Trapper  Education  Chief 
Jim  Filkosky  notes  the  1989  accident 
total  is  consistent  with  figures  of  recent 
years,  ranging  from  a low  of  124  in  1984 
to  1988’s  high  of  131.  The  1989  figures 
include  six  fatalities,  compared  to  nine 
the  preceding  year.  1989  marked  the 
first  year  since  1921  in  which  there 
were  no  deer  season  fatalities. 

“Turkey  hunting  accidents  continue 
to  be  quite  worrisome,”  Filkosky  indi- 
cates. There  were  23  last  year,  six  fewer 
than  in  1988,  but  still  much  too  many. 
Only  300,000  fall  and  200,000  spring 
turkey  hunters  were  afield,  compared 
to  more  than  a million  deer  hunters 
registering  just  31  accidents.” 

Filkosky  notes  over  a fourth  of  all 


injuries  are  self-inflicted.  “Beyond  that, 
carelessness  and  greed  still  account 
for  most  accidents,”  he  says.  Nearly  a 
fourth  of  all  mishaps  involve  the  victim 
being  in  the  line  of  fire;  under  one 
fourth  of  the  accidents  occurred  when 
a hunter  mistook  a person  for  game. 

Filkosky  points  out  insurance  com- 
pany studies  show  firearm  accident 
rates  are  among  the  lowest  of  all,  trail- 
ing such  categories  as  fires,  drownings 
and  falls. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Hunting  Accident  Report 
1989 


Casualty 


Weather  Conditions 


Fatal 

F 

NF 

T 

Self-Inflicted 

2 

Clear  

. 6 

77 

83 

Inflicted  by  others 

4 

Overcast 

. 0 

19 

19 

Non-Fatal 

Rain  

. 0 

7 

7 

Self-Inflicted 

31 

Snow 

. 0 

3 

3 

Inflicted  bv  others 

77 

Fog 

. 0 

2 

2 

Total  

114 

Light  Conditions 

Sporting  Arm  Used 

F 

NF 

t 

F 

NF 

I 

Daylight 

. 6 

98 

104 

Shotgun  

. 5 

67 

72 

Dusk 

. 0 

9 

9 

Rifle 

. 1 

32 

33 

Dark 

. 0 

1 

1 

Revolver 

0 

6 

6 

Muzzleloader 

0 

2 

2 

Compound  Bow 

. 0 

i 

i 

Cause  of  Accident 

F 

NF 

T 

Bird  or  Animal  Hunted 

Sporting  arm  dangerous 

position 

9, 

7 

9 

F 

NF 

T 

Accidental  discharge  

. 2 

12 

14 

Deer 

Ricochet 

. 0 

8 

8 

Regular  Season 

. 0 

28 

28 

Stray  shot 

. 0 

8 

8 

Muzzleloader 

. 0 

2 

2 

Victim  in  line  of  fire 

. 0 

26 

26 

Archery 

. 0 

i 

i 

Hunter  slipped  and/or  fell 

. 0 

10 

10 

Iurkey 

Hunter  dropped  sporting 

Spring 

. 1 

3 

4 

arm 

. 0 

8 

8 

Fall  

0 

19 

19 

Shot  in  mistake  for  game 

. 2 

26 

28 

Pheasant 

1 

12 

13 

Sporting  arm  defective 

. 0 

2 

2 

Squirrel  

. 2 

11 

13 

Unknown  

. 0 

1 

i 

Rabbit 

0 

11 

11 

Grouse 

. 1 

10 

11 

Woodchuck  

0 

1 

1 

Place  of  Accident 

Dove 

0 

1 

1 

Raccoon  

(1 

1 

1 

F 

NF 

T 

Woodcock  

(1 

3 

3 

Field  

. 1 

24 

25 

Waterfowl 

1 

4 

5 

Woodland 

2 

68 

70 

Other 

0 

1 

1 

Marsh  or  Bog 

2 

4 

6 

Road  or  Highway 

. i 

7 

8 

Vehicle 

. 0 

3 

3 

Ages  of  Persons  Inflicting  Injury 

Open  Water 

. 0 

2 

2 

12  to  15  years  of  age  

16  to  20  years  of  age  

21  to  50  years  of  age  

Over  50  years  of  age 0 

Not  Reported 0 


F 

NF 

T 

1 

1 

7 

14 

8 

15 

Summary  of  1989  Hunting  Accidents 

4 

62 

66 

FATA I 

. 6 

0 

12 

12 

NON-FATAI 

. 108 

0 

13 

13 

TOTAL  

. 114 

NOTE:  The  114  total  accidents  is  the  lowest  number  recorded  since  1918.  The  average  hunting 
experience  per  offender  is  15  years.  Based  on  1,175,000  hunting  and  furtaker  licenses  sold  in 
1989,  the  accident  rate  per  100,000  licenses  is:  fatal  — 0.51,  non-fatal  — 9.19,  total  — 9.70.  There 
were  no  fatal  deer  hunting  accidents  recorded  in  1989. 
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PGC-L-522 REV  1/89  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

HUNTING  LICENSE  APPLICATION 

(Certified  Check  or  Money  Order  in  US  Currency  Required  for  Mail  Orders  from  Nonresidents) 

LICENSE  FEES  ARE  NOT  REFUNDABLE  Agent  Write  In  Agent  Write  In 

Check  Type(s)  Desired  In  Block  Stamp  Number  Stamp  Number 

Res.  Ad.  (1 7-64  yrs.)  CH$12.75  Res  Ad.  Furtakers  CD $12.75 


Res.  Jr  (12-16  yrs.) 

□ $ 5.75 

Res.  Jr.  Furtakers 

□ $ 5 75 

Res  Sr.  (65  yrs.  & older) 

□ $10  75 

Res.  Sr.  Furtakers 

□ $10.75 

Nonres  (Hunt) 

□ $80.75 

Nonres.  Ad.  Furtakers 

□ $80.75 

Nonres.  Jr.  (Hunt) 

□ $40.75 

Nonres.  Jr.  Furtakers 

□ $40.75 

"Muzzleloader 

□ $ 5 50 

* '(Cannot  be  purchased  after  September  30th) 

Archery 

□ $ 5.50 

5-day  Nonresident  Small  Game  (Includes  Waterfowl)  Valid  From 

To 

$15.50 

' Resident  Disabled  War  Veterans  Claim  No. 

Free  □ Claim  No. 

ALL  MAIL  ORDERS  — Add  $.75  POSTAGE  Furtakers  Backtag  No. 

■Available  only  from  County  Treasurers  TOTAL  Hunting  Backtag  No._ 

PRINT  PLAINLY 


Name 

(First) 

Legal  Residence 

City 


(County  of  Residence) 

Color 

Age Hair_ 

Date  of  Birth 


(Middle  Initial)  (Last) 


(Occupation) 


(Street  or  R FD  ) 
_____  State. 


(Zip  Code) 


Phone  No.(  ) 

(Area  Code)  (Official  Use,  PGC  Only) 

Color 

.Eyes Weight Height 

Sex:  CD  Male  CD  Female 


Place  ut  Birth 

(Post  Office)  (State)  (Nation)  Resident  of  Pennsylvania  since 

I present  the  following  as  evidence  that  I have  completed  the  required  hunter  education  course  or  have 
held  a prior  hunting  license:  or  I am  currently  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  Coast  Guard  or  have  been 
discharged  under  honorable  conditions  within  6 mo.  of  application. 

Hunter  Education  Training  Certificate  or  Military  Papers 

Date 

A prior  hunting  license  from 

(State  or  Nation)  Year  License# 

I am  unable  to  produce  a prior  hunting  license,  but  certify  below  that  I did  hold  a hunting  license 

issued  by 

(State  or  Nation) 

Agents  Not  Responsible  for  Licenses  lost  by  Mailing 

Mail  Application  and  correct  amount  of  fee  (Include  $.75  postage)  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  LICENSE  DIVISION,  2001  ELMERTON  AVENUE,  HARRISBURG,  PA.  17110-9797. 
(DO  NOT  SEND  STAMPS).  All  applicants  must  present  proof  of  Hunter  Education  Training  or  prior 
hunting  license  (Preferably  a photostatic  copy).  5-day  Nonresident  Small  Game  License  not  valid  for 
turkey  or  big  game  Mail  orders  for  Resident  Hunting  Licenses  must  include  positive  proof  of  residency  in 
this  Commonwealth. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  CORRECTNESS 

I certify  that  all  of  the  above  information  and  documents  presented  are  true  and  correct  and  that  my  hunting 
privileges  are  not  revoked  for  this  license  year. 

(X)_ 

(Signature  of  Applicant  plus  parent  or  guardian  for  persons  under  age  1 7)  (Date) 

I hereby  certify  that  applicant  has  properly  identified  himself/herself  and  in  my  opinion  is  entitled  to 
license(s)  listed. 

Signature  of  Issuing  Agent / 


(FORM  OF  ID  USED) 


Fun  Games 

DO  SOMETHING  WILD 

By  Connie  Mertz 


Circle  the  spring  wildflowers  listed  below  in  the  word  find. 


AELAZAKN  I PSBLPL 
DN  I ATNUOMUKB  STL 
JACKINTHEPULPIT 
ZANLMV  I QUNNURYR 
WI  LDGINGERKE  I BO 
CAAPEPPKN  I CVNAU 
ICMUI  LLIRTAIGET 
NIOOSP  IHOCBOBUL 
QTTOORDOOLBLEC  I 
UAL  IMAFUN  SAEAGL 
EPWSKS  PPLTGTUFY 
FESUTUBRAQESTV  I 
OHFLAUREL  P P AY  AM 
I XOLHPEULBQUXU  J 
LCRUEANEMONETSX 


Jack  in  the  pulpit 
Dandelion 
Skunk  cabbage 
Coltsfoot 
Spring  beauty 
Bloodroot 
Wild  ginger 
Cinquefoil 
Blue  violets 


Trillium 
Mayapple 
Trout  lily 
Blue  phlox 
Hepatica 
Pink  azalea 
Arbutus 
Rue  anemone 


Bonus:  Can  you  find  Pennsylvania’s  state  flower  hidden  in  word  find?  Re- 
member, there  are  two  words. 

answers  on  page  64 
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The  Fun  of  It  All 


JEFF  SQUINTED  through  the  rifle 
scope  so  long  I thought  he’d  fallen 
asleep,  or  been  hypnotized  by  the  danc- 
ing dot.  Then  I noticed  his  knuckles 
turning  white  where  he  gripped  the 
forearm,  trying  to  steady  the  sight.  His 
cheeks  were  red  from  the  long-held 
breath.  “You  know,  Jeff,”  I said  gently,  “if 
you  let  that  breath  out  and  relax,  the 
cross  hairs  will  settle  for  y.  . . .” 

“Crack!”  The  22  barked,  but  didn’t 
bite.  Jeff  let  his  breath  out  in  a sigh  and 
turned  to  look  at  me.  His  eyes  held  the 
kind  of  confidence  only  a ten-year-old 
can  have.  “I’m  pretty  sure  it’s  a bulls- 
eye,”  he  said,  but  there  was  no  question 
in  his  voice. 

“Well,  make  sure  the  gun’s  empty  and 
leave  it  on  the  bench,”  I said,  “and  well 
go  check  your  shots.”  Jeff  opened  the 
bolt  as  he’d  been  shown,  looked  inside 
the  action,  and  laid  the  gun  down  care- 
fully. A longtime  shooter  couldn’t  have 
been  more  deliberate,  or  safe.  Then  Jeff 
sprinted  for  the  backstop  to  get  to  his 
target. 

Not  bad,  I thought,  examining  the 
neatly  punched  holes  in  the  paper,  in 
fact  darned  good.  Jeff  had  put  all  five 
shots  into  the  center  circle.  By  then  I 
wasn’t  even  surprised,  though  I would 
have  been  a half  hour  earlier.  I’d 
already  adjusted  to  the  “new”  Jeff. 

He  was  understandably  excited.  “Can 
I have  the  target?  I want  to  show  my 
dad.”  I loosened  the  thumbtacks  and 
handed  him  the  target.  He  ran  halfway 
to  the  house,  then  stopped  and  turned, 
suddenly  anxious.  “We  can  shoot  some 
more,  can’t  we?”  Of  course,  Jeff,  of 
course.  He  smiled  and  ran  for  the  door, 
waving  the  paper. 

At  ten,  Jeff  has  it  bad.  He  is  definitely 
a “Future  Pennsylvania  Hunter,”  just 
like  his  T-shirt  says.  Actually  hunting  is 
several  years  down  the  road  for  Jeff, 
but  he  has  achieved  the  most  important 
step  in  getting  there. 

Jeff  is  now  a Pennsylvania  target 
shooter.  He  has  joined  the  ranks  of 


JEFF  is  now  a Pennsylvania  target  shooter. 
He  has  joined  the  ranks  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  the  state  who  partici- 
pate in  the  shooting  sports.  If  experience 
and  proficiency  are  prerequisites  to  becom- 
ing a hunter,  Jeff  is  well  on  his  way. 

thousands  of  men  and  women  in  the 
state  who  participate  in  the  shooting 
sports.  If  experience  and  proficiency 
with  firearms  are  prerequisites  to  be- 
coming a hunter,  Jeff  is  well  on  his  way. 

From  a personal  standpoint,  today  I 
noticed  something  about  Jeff  I never 
had  before.  It  wasn’t  just  that  he  pays 
attention  to  my  gun  handling  direc- 
tions, or  that  he’s  a good  shot.  I realized 
that  he’s  not  a child  anymore. 

I’ve  known  Jeff  since  his  mom  was 
changing  his  diapers.  He’s  always  been 
the  sometimes  rambunctious,  usually 
noisy,  but  always  enjoyable  kid  his  par- 
ents, our  friends,  brought  with  them  on 
their  visits.  Today  I recognize  some- 
thing else  in  him,  something  that  his 


Another 

View... 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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TURKEY  HUNTERS:  Don’t  forget  to 
report  your  birds.  Harvest  report 
cards  are  due  within  ten  days  of  kill- 
ing a gobbler.  If  you’ve  already  used 
your  report  cards,  mail  to  the  Harris- 
burg headquarters  a post  card  with 
your  name  and  address,  license 
back  tag  number  (including  letter) 
and  the  date,  county  and  zone  of 
kill. 


mom  and  dad  knew  was  there  when 
they  suggested  I take  Jeff  into  the  back 
yard  to  shoot  my  22.  Though  he  still 
likes  comic  hooks  and  cartoons,  and  has 
all  the  other  trappings  of  the  typical 
ten-year-old,  in  a larger  sense  he’s 
grown  up.  Children  don’t  play  with 
guns,  and  Jeff  is  a shooter. 

Today  I find  myself  with  a young 
adult.  My  eyes  have  been  opened,  and 
it  is  more  than  a cliche.  Jeff s actions  on 
the  range  and  his  attitude  toward  the 
rifle  have  done  it.  I would  not  trust  a 
child  with  a gun,  but  I have  no  problem 
with  Jeff. 

Talking  to  him  and  watching  him,  I 
can  tell  Jeff  understands  what  a firearm 
is,  the  possibility  it  holds  for  destruc- 
tion, its  capacity  for  providing  pleasur- 
able sport.  He  handles  the  firearm  with 
respect,  and  a little  awe.  I know  his  dad 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  teaching  that, 
but  I also  know  Jeff  would  not  have  ab- 
sorbed it,  understood  it  and  acted  on  it, 
if  he  had  not  been  ready. 

In  the  vocabulary  of  gun  safety,  it’s 
axiomatic  that  guns  are  not  to  be  played 
with.  Therefore,  in  corollary,  those  who 
only  know  how  to  play  do  not  handle 
guns.  Play  evokes  the  idea  of  something 
done  willy-nilly,  irresponsibly.  Play  is  a 
child  who  arranges  toys  carefully  and 
on  a whim  knocks  them  down  again, 
who  draws  in  crayon  on  the  walls  de- 
spite warnings  of  punishment.  Play 
does  not  consider  future  consequences, 
it  lives  only  in  the  present.  This  is  an 
attractive,  but  dangerous  way  to  go 
through  life.  So  we  grow  up. 


When  a young  person  is  at  last  en- 
trusted with  a firearm,  that  signals  he 
or  she  has  attained  an  important  level 
of  maturity.  He  or  she  can  do  more  than 
play.  No  longer  a self-centered,  impul- 
sive child,  the  budding  adult  foresees 
the  aftermath  of  actions,  the  impact  of 
choices,  and  learns  to  make  careful  de- 
cisions. It's  part  of  the  lifelong  course 
we  take  in  responsibility  and  values. 

As  adults,  we  enjoy  firearms,  for  tar- 
get shooting,  hunting,  collecting,  but 
we  never  “play”  with  them  because  we 
know  the  results  can  be  devastating. 
That  doesn’t  mean  all  the  fun  is  gone. 
Even  we  grown-ups  have  fun,  but  it  is 
mature  fun,  conditional  fun.  It  is  fun 
that  doesn’t  hurt  ourselves,  or  anyone 
else.  With  firearms,  we  call  that  fun 
sport. 

I can  see  that  sort  of  understanding 
has  awakened  in  Jeff.  He  has  plenty  of 
toy  guns  at  home,  but  he  knows  they  are 
different,  quite  different  from  what  he 
and  I shoot  in  the  back  yard.  Though 
he’s  bursting  with  enthusiasm,  he 
doesn’t  forget  the  rifle  is  serious,  sort  of 
scary  business,  and  he  treats  it  that  way. 

Jeffs  dad  says  he’ll  take  him  hunting 
in  a couple  of  years.  Right  now  paper 
targets,  plastic  jugs,  cans,  and  the  like 
are  the  only  things  he’s  allowed  to 
shoot.  And  he  knows  he  can  shoot  them 
only  when  his  dad  or  other  supervising 
adult  says  it’s  okay.  Though  lie  should 
be  coached  for  some  time  to  come,  I 
can  see  Jeff  is  already  making  safe 
shooting  distinctions  for  himself. 

As  for  me.  I’ve  begun  to  think  of  Jeff 
in  a whole  new  way.  First  Jeff  was  a 
baby,  who  parroted  words  and  sounds. 
Afterwards  came  the  toddler  with 
stumbling  sentences  and  amusing  mis- 
pronunciations. Since  then  communi- 
cation between  us  has  been  strictly  the 
“you  kid,  me  adult”  type.  But  during 
our  session  on  the  rifle  range,  I’ve  had  a 
glimpse  of  what  the  future  will  hold. 
We  will  talk  adult  to  adult,  through  the 
gap  of  years,  just  two  people  who  like 
the  shooting  sports,  after  all. 
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Weasel  Guess  Who? 


WEASELS  ARE  amazing  animals. 

They  impress  me  for  a number  of 
reasons  but  mostly  because  they  dare  to 
live  so  near  to  me  and  yet  refuse  to  let  me 
see  them  on  a regular  basis.  To  me  they 
epitomize  all  that  is  truly  wild,  where  sur- 
vival is  decided  by  quick  reflexes,  sharp 
wits  and  a closely  guarded  secretive  na- 
ture with  little  fear. 

Actually,  I’ve  seen  few  weasels.  On 
those  rare  occasions  where  I stumbled 
on  one  accidentally,  they  were  gone  be- 
fore my  brain  had  a chance  to  tell  me 
what  I saw.  A streak  of  gray  or  brown,  a 
glimpse  too  long  to  be  a chipmunk  and 
too  sleek  to  be  a squirrel.  There  I would 
stand,  wondering  if  I had  really  seen  any- 
thing at  all.  Somehow,  you  have  to  admire 
and  respect  an  animal  that  refuses  to 
adapt  its  ways  to  the  inroads  of  humans. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  weasels  living 
with  us  in  Pennsylvania.  The  holes  I look 
at  each  day  and  think  of  as  chipmunk 
dens  could  be  hiding  a tiny  least  weasel. 
The  common  groundhog  burrow  could  be 
used  by  the  long-tailed  weasel  or  even  an 
ermine,  the  short-tailed  weasel.  I often 
wonder  what  small  brain  might  be  in  there 
looking  back  at  me  as  I peer  into  each 
hole  in  the  ground  or  shadowy  recess  in 
the  base  of  an  old  tree  stump.  Could  it  be 
a few  ounces  of  furious  energy  we  call  a 
weasel? 

The  Weasel  Family 

Weasels  belong  to  the  family  Musteli- 
dae,  a group  often  called  mustelids.  They 
all  stink,  thanks  to  a pair  of  anal  glands 
that  produce  a foul  smelling  secretion. 


Some  mustelids  can  squirt  this  spray 
some  distance  and  a few,  such  as  the 
skunk,  are  quite  accurate  about  aiming 
their  potent  stream. 

There  are  11  members  of  the  weasel 
clan  in  North  America.  In  addition  to 
three  weasels,  we  have  three  mustelids 
that  are  distinctively  different,  but  none- 
theless generally  retain  the  basic  slender 
body  and  loping  gait  typical  of  this  family. 
Skunks,  river  otters  and  minks  are  all  na- 
tive mustelids  of  our  state. 

Martens  and  fishers  are  the  best  and 
swiftest  climbers  of  this  group,  but  no 
longer  live  in  our  state.  They  have  re- 
treated to  the  pine  forests  of  the  cooler 
north.  Wolverines,  badgers  and  ferrets 
are  mustelid  predators  not  found  in  our 
state  but  in  other  areas  of  the  western 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

Mustelids  vary  in  habitat,  behavior  and 
in  general  body  form  but  they  share  sev- 
eral other  characteristics.  They  are  all 
opportunistic  carnivores,  which  means, 
they’ll  attack  and  eat  any  meal  that 
crosses  their  path  and,  even  though  they 
are  meat  eaters,  they  will  also  eat  some 
plant  food  and  carrion. 

They  are  typically  ferocious  fighters  for 
their  respective  sizes  and  most  will  not 
hesitate  to  attack  a much  larger  oppo- 
nent. Their  favorite  method  of  killing  is  to 
grip  the  prey’s  body  with  the  front  legs 
and  deliver  a death  bite  to  the  base  of  the 
skull. 

A Family  Quiz 

Can  you  identify  each  member  of  the 
weasel  family  in  North  America?  Read 
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each  description  and  jot  your  answer  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  Good  Luck! 

1.  This  polecat  does  not  live  in  Pennsyl- 
vania but  inhabits  the  plains  between 
Texas  and  North  Dakota  where  prairie 
dogs  form  its  chief  prey.  They  are  now 
endangered  due  to  the  extermination  of 
prairie  dog  colonies.  A near  relative,  the 
European  polecat,  is  raised  and  sold  in 
the  United  States  as  a household  pet. 

2.  This  weasel  feeds  on  small  mammals, 
birds,  snakes,  frogs  and  earthworms.  Al- 
though it  averages  around  11  inches  in 
length,  including  a 2-  to  3-inch  tail,  this 
lightning  quick  carnivore  can  kill  much 
larger  prey,  such  as  rabbits,  with  re- 
peated bites  to  the  nose,  face  and  neck. 
Its  most  outstanding  trait  is  its  autumn 
molt  from  dark  brown  to  white  pelage. 


3.  The  most  common  and  widespread 
true  weasel  in  Pennsylvania  is  also  the 
largest.  Lengths  can  approach  nearly  two 
feet  with  a 6-inch  tail  — much  longer  than 
the  other  two  weasels  found  in  our  state. 
Some  change  to  a coat  of  white  during 
the  winter  months,  but  most  do  not.  Its 
favored  habitat  is  open  woodlands  near 
water,  where  it  feeds  on  nearly  any  ani- 
mal up  to,  or  slightly  larger  than,  its  own 
size.  Unfortunately,  it  can  invade  chicken 
coops  and  quickly  kill  a large  number  of 
chickens.  Still,  this  weasel  is  a valuable 
control  on  rodent  populations  and,  there- 
fore, a benefit  to  humans. 

4.  Not  only  is  this  animal  Pennsylvania’s 
smallest  weasel,  it  is  the  smallest  carni- 
vore on  earth.  Most  adults  are  about  as 
long  as  a dollar  bill,  without  the  1V2-inch 
tail.  Like  other  weasels,  it  is  most  active 


GAMEcooking  Tips 

South  of  the 

Border  Specialty 

Venison  is  the  meat  of  any  of  the 
antlered  members  of  the  deer  fam- 
ily, that  is;  moose,  elk,  antelope, 
caribou,  mule  deer  and  white-tailed 
deer.  While  the  following  recipe  was 
written  for  caribou,  by  all  means  try 
it  on  Pennsylvania  deer  meat. 

For  those  folks  who  like  their  food 

interesting  and  spicy,  this  venison 
recipe  is  sure  to  become  a favorite. 
Game  lends  itself  to  the  flavors 
made  popular  by  the  Mexican  and 
Spanish  influence  in  our  South- 
western states,  as  well  as  south  of 
the  border. 

Spanish  Caribou 

I-IV2  pounds  venison  round 
steak 

V2  cup  flour 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
V2  teaspoon  oregano 
Va  cup  bacon  fat 
1 can  tomato  soup 
1 medium  onion,  sliced 
1 green  pepper,  sliced  into 
rings 

1 can  chopped  chilies 

a fork,  check  for  doneness;  venison 
should  flake  apart.  Top  with  the 
chopped  chilies  and  run  under  the 
broiler  for  a few  minutes  to  heat  chil- 
ies through. 

Serve  on  a platter  with  some  of 
the  pan  drippings  ladled  over  the 
top.  Serves  4. 

Combine  flour,  salt,  pepper  and 
oregano.  Dredge  steak  in  seasoned 
flour.  Melt  bacon  fat,  and  brown  the 
steak.  Cover  with  tomato  soup, 
onions,  green  pepper.  Cover  pan, 
lower  heat  to  slow  simmer  and  cook 
one  to  one  and  a half  hours.  Using 

— Reprinted  from  Fish  and 
Fowl  Cookery,  the 
Outdoorsman’s  Home 
Companion,  Countryman 
Press,  Woodstock,  VT 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 
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at  night,  when  it  searches  constantly  for 
the  small  rodents,  frogs,  earthworms  and 
birds  that  form  its  principal  diet.  It  is  not 
found  throughout  the  state  but  seems  to 
be  concentrated  in  the  northwest  and 
southcentral  counties. 

5.  This  weasel  cousin  is  an  aggressive 
killer  though  not  as  fast  as  the  true 
weasels.  It  is  found  in  wetland  habitat 
throughout  the  state  and  is  more  aquatic 
than  most  weasels.  It  swims  and  dives 
after  prey  with  ease.  Crayfish,  fish,  frogs, 
rabbits,  snakes  and  birds  are  regular 
components  of  its  diet,  but  its  favorite 
meal  is  muskrat.  Its  lustrous  fur  varies  in 
rich  shades  of  brown  and  is  commercially 
valuable. 

6.  All  mustelids  have  a pair  of  anal  scent 
glands,  but  few  use  them  with  the  skill 
and  accuracy  of  this  common  nocturnal 
predator.  The  smell  is  so  familiar  that 
almost  all  Pennsylvanians  recognize  it  in- 
stantly even  though  the  sight  of  the  slug- 
gish critter  is  less  common.  Its  black  and 
white  fur  coat  also  distinctively  sets  it 
apart  from  all  other  Pennsylvania  mam- 
mals. It  is  far  more  omnivorous  than  most 
mustelids  and  eats  a significant  amount 
of  plant  material,  especially  during  the 
winter  months  when  insects,  eggs  and 
other  small  animals  are  in  short  supply. 

7.  This  sleek  and  playful  member  of  the 
weasel  family  is  also  the  most  at  home  in 
water  where  it  travels  and  feeds  most 
of  the  time.  Its  very  dense  fur  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  skins  taken  in  North 
America,  but  these  large  mustelids  are 
now  protected  year  round  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  they  are  primarily  found  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  state.  Fish 
make  up  much  of  its  diet  but  it  also  eats 
frogs,  crayfish,  turtles,  snails  and  a wide 
variety  of  aquatic  animals,  including 
muskrats. 

8.  This  large  weasel  is  at  home  on  the 
ground  or  in  the  treetops  where  it  catches 
squirrels  and  chipmunks  in  their  futile  ef- 
forts to  escape.  It  was  once  native  to 
Pennsylvania  but  has  been  pushed  to  the 
remaining  coniferous  forests  to  the  north. 


Resembling  a large  mink,  this  animal  has 
yellowish  to  deep  brown  fur  with  a distin- 
guishing buffy  chest  patch. 

9.  This  weasel  is  about  the  size  of  a gray 
fox  and  the  best  tree  climber  of  the  wea- 
sel family.  It,  too,  has  been  driven  from 
Pennsylvania  but  occurs  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  of  New  York  and  across  the  conif- 
erous forest  of  Canada  and  the  American 
West.  It  is  one  of  the  few  predators  that 
has  mastered  the  dangerous  art  of  prey- 
ing on  porcupines  by  skillfully  turning 
them  over  and  attacking  the  soft  belly. 

10.  Stocky,  low-slung  and  tough,  this 
mustelid  of  the  central  and  western  U.S. 
is  a formidable  foe  with  few  natural  ene- 
mies. It  is  a famous  digger  with  excep- 
tionally strong  jaws,  neck  and  legs.  When 
threatened  it  can  bury  itself  within  sec- 
onds or  stand  its  ground  — and  usually 
win!  Like  most  mustelids,  it  is  opportunis- 
tic, eating  a wide  variety  of  small  animals 
it  digs  from  their  burrows  or  catches 
above  ground. 

11.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  mustelids  in  North  America.  Al- 
though rare  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
found  throughout  the  coniferous  forests 
of  Canada.  This  weasel  is  pugnacious 
and  will  ferociously  attack  nearly  any  ani- 
mal it  encounters  — especially  if  there  is 
food  for  the  taking.  It  has  been  known  to 
drive  mountain  lions  and  wolves  from 
their  kills.  It  has  a shaggy  coat  of  dark 
brown  fur  lined  with  two  lighter  stripes 
running  from  shoulders  to  rump. 


Answers  to  the  Weasel  Quiz 

1.  Black-footed  ferret 

2.  Ermine 

3.  Long-tailed  weasel 

4.  Least  weasel 

5.  Mink 

6.  Skunk 

7.  Otter 

8.  Marten 

9.  Fisher 

10.  Badger 

11.  Wolverine 
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By  John  Wasserman 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Clinton  County 


The  problem,  then,  is  how  to  bring 
about  a striving  for  harmony  with  land 
among  a people  many  of  whom  have  for- 
gotten there  is  any  such  thing  as  land, 
among  whom  education  and  culture  have 
become  almost  synonymous  with  land- 
lessness. This  is  the  problem  of  ‘conserva- 
tion education.’ 

— Aldo  Leopold 
A Sand  County  Almanac 


IT  WAS  AN  exceptionally  mild  night  in 
I May  as  I slowly  raised  the  cup  to  my 
mouth  and  took  a sip  of  hot  black  coffee.  I 
set  the  cup  down  and  listened  to  it  vibrate 
against  its  saucer  as  a massive,  200-ton 
Con  Rail  locomotive  groaned  to  a stop 
just  outside  the  door  of  Socky’s  Restau- 
rant in  Renovo.  Renovo  is  an  old  railroad 
town,  so  most  businesses  are  located  on 
a one-way  street  that  parallels  the  tracks. 
The  reverberating  idle  of  the  immense  en- 
gine rattled  every  window  in  the  building; 
even  the  stool  I was  seated  upon  began 
to  shimmy.  An  old,  lanky  railroader 
climbed  down  out  of  the  locomotive  and 
walked  across  the  street,  brushing  off  his 
trousers  with  his  hat  as  he  entered  the 
eatery. 

“Three  coffees  to  go,”  he  remarked  as 
he  glanced  at  me  seated  at  the  end  of  the 


counter.  His  eyes  were  still  squinting  from 
the  bright  lights  inside  as  he  nodded 
hello.  After  getting  his  coffee,  he  walked 
back  out  into  the  warm  night  time  air. 
Moments  later  the  train  began  to  move, 
straining  at  first  due  to  its  enormous 
weight,  and  then  gradually  increasing 
speed  as  it  departed.  I sat  there  deep  in 
thought  as  the  locomotive’s  thunderous 
rolling  cadence  turned  to  a distant  drum- 
ming in  the  still  night  air.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  sound  that  made  me  reflect  back  to 
an  incident  that  occurred  13  years  ago 
along  another  portion  of  the  railroad. 

I was  having  lunch  at  the  former  YMCA 
in  Renovo  on  a mid-November  afternoon 
when  the  cashier  called  me  over  to  the 
telephone.  The  caller  asked  me  to  come 
to  the  remote  village  of  Keating  right  away 
because  someone  had  just  killed  a deer.  I 
jumped  into  my  state  vehicle  and  sped  off 
to  the  scene,  not  knowing  what  to  expect. 
I arrived  within  10  minutes  and  was 
greeted  by  Ron.  Ron  had  just  retired  from 
the  Navy,  where  he  had  made  a career 
out  of  training  recruits.  He  told  me  that 
the  pickup  next  to  him  had  been  aban- 
doned by  a young  man  he  had  just  had  a 
confrontation  with. 

It  seems  that  Ron  had  watched  the 
young  man  park  the  truck  and  enter  the 
woods,  carrying  a bulging  sack  in  one 
hand  and  a shotgun  in  the  other.  Because 
the  man  was  on  Ron’s  property,  he  de- 
cided to  investigate.  He  soon  discovered 
that  the  trespasser  had  deposited  the 
boned  out  remains  of  a freshly  killed  deer 
under  a hemlock  tree.  Ron  confronted  the 
culprit  on  his  way  back  to  his  truck  and 
demanded  that  he  identify  himself.  The 
young  man  refused  and  tried  to  step 
around  him.  Ron  told  him  that  he  wasn’t 
going  anywhere  until  the  game  warden 
got  there,  and  insisted  that  he  put  his 
shotgun  down  on  the  ground.  When  he 
refused,  Ron,  in  expert  fashion,  demon- 
strated a combat  disarming  technique  on 
the  unsuspecting  man.  Astonished,  the 
trespasser  ran  over  to  his  pickup  and 
jumped  inside.  But  before  he  could  get  it 
started,  Ron  shouted  an  ultimatum.  If  the 
truck  moved,  he  intended  to  shoot  the 
tires.  At  that  point  the  young  man  jumped 
from  the  truck  and  ran  off.  He  was  last 
seen  crossing  a bridge  spanning  the 
Sinnemahoning  Creek. 

Now  he  was  in  a virtual  no-man’s-land, 
the  Sinnemahoning  flows  into  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  If  the 
young  man  chose  to,  he  could  follow  the 
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river  upstream,  walking  the  railroad,  for 
more  than  20  miles  without  encountering 
a single  home  or  even  a road,  as  there 
are  none  on  either  side  of  the  river  be- 
tween Keating,  in  Clinton  County,  and 
Karthaus  in  Clearfield  County.  This  is 
truly  a wilderness  stretch  of  river,  with 
only  the  railroad  tracks  indicating  that 
civilization  does,  indeed,  lie  somewhere 
beyond.  His  other  choice,  and  the  more 
logical  one,  was  to  take  the  Sinnema- 
honing  Creek  upstream  for  some  12  miles 
to  the  village  of  Sinnemahoning,  in  Cam- 
eron County.  Again,  he  would  have  to 
walk  the  railroad,  but  the  distance  to  a 
town  was  not  nearly  so  great.  His  third 
option  was  to  hide  until  darkness  and 
then  try  to  sneak  back  to  his  truck. 

I decided  to  hide  my  vehicle  nearby 
and  keep  an  eye  on  the  truck.  I had  con- 
tacted Deputy  Pete  Rathmell  earlier  and 
knew  he  would  soon  be  around  to  help. 

When  Pete  arrived  I told  him  to  cruise 
up  the  road  along  the  Sinnemahoning 
Creek  and  watch  the  other  side  for  the 
suspect.  I had  run  a check  on  his  license 
plate  moments  before.  The  truck  was  reg- 
istered to  an  individual  in  Weedville,  so 
that  made  the  sleepy  village  of  Sinnema- 
honing a safe  bet  for  the  suspect’s  desti- 
nation. 

Pete  was  gone  only  a short  time  when 
my  radio  suddenly  came  to  life.  His  voice 
cracked  through  the  speaker  as  he  re- 
vealed what  had  just  happened.  He  had 
spotted  the  suspect  walking  along  the 
railroad  tracks.  Pete  exited  his  vehicle 
and  identified  himself,  shouting  for  the 
suspect  to  stop.  But  the  fugitive  just 
waved  good-bye  and  quickly  faded  into 
the  woods  along  the  tracks.  At  least  we 
knew  the  young  man  was,  indeed, 
headed  for  Sinnemahoning. 

I contacted  neighboring  officer  Norm 
Erickson  and  filled  him  in  on  what  was 
under  way.  I also  contacted  the  Con  Rail 
train  dispatcher  in  Renovo  and  asked  him 
to  have  trains  in  the  area  report  any  sight- 
ings of  the  suspect.  Norm  was  busy  on 
another  matter,  but  he  arranged  for  a 
couple  of  state  troopers  to  watch  the  rail- 
road tracks  near  Sinnemahoning. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  Con  Rail 
dispatcher  contacted  me.  He  told  me  that 
a person  matching  the  suspect’s  descrip- 
tion had  been  seen  walking  along  the 
railroad  bed  near  Sinnemahoning.  I con- 
tacted the  state  police  substation  in  Em- 
porium and  had  that  information  relayed 
to  the  officers  on  watch  along  the  railroad 
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tracks.  Deputy  Rathmell  and  I then 
headed  to  Sinnemahoning  for  a rendez- 
vous with  the  two  troopers. 

By  the  time  we  arrived  it  was  quite 
dark.  Deputy  Game  Protector  John  Dze- 
myan  (now  a McKean  County  WCO),  who 
lived  in  Sinnemahoning,  had  met  up  with 
the  troopers  only  moments  earlier.  We 
were  told  that  the  suspect  had  been  spot- 
ted shortly  before  we  arrived,  but  had  dis- 
appeared into  the  darkness  when  told  to 
halt.  The  five  of  us  thoroughly  searched 
the  densely  wooded  area  by  foot  and 
motor  vehicle  for  a good  30  minutes,  but 
to  no  avail.  We  then  regrouped  to  plan  a 
new  strategy.  It  was  apparent  that  the 
odds  were  heavily  stacked  against  us  be- 
cause of  the  darkness.  As  we  were  dis- 
cussing what  few  options  remained,  Dep- 
uty Dzemyan  suddenly  shouted,  “There 
he  is!” 

I looked  over  my  shoulder  to  see  Dze- 
myan’s  flashlight  beaming  down  an  em- 
bankment behind  us  directly  upon  the 
suspect.  He  had  been  lying  in  a briar 
patch  within  a few  feet  of  us,  listening  to 
every  word  we  were  saying  as  we  calcu- 
lated a plan  to  capture  him.  The  fugitive 
was  unable  to  run  any  farther.  He  was 
completely  exhausted  and  couldn’t  even 
walk  without  some  assistance.  He  had 
just  completed  a grueling  journey  of 
nearly  12  miles  on  the  run,  with  no  coat, 
on  a cold  November  day.  He  had  some 
cuts  on  his  hands  and  face,  and  was 
panting  heavily  as  we  placed  him  into  my 
vehicle. 

The  suspect,  Clem,  told  me  that  he  had 
no  idea  who  had  deposited  the  venison 
into  the  bed  of  his  pickup.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  some  “nut”  disarmed  him,  struck 
him  in  the  face,  and  threatened  to  shoot 
him.  He  then  declared  that  one  of  the 
troopers  had  fired  some  shots  at  him  after 
shouting  the  command  to  halt.  Clem  told 
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me  that  he  continued  to  run  because  he 
had  mistaken  the  trooper  for  the  “nut” 
from  Keating. 

I took  Clem  to  the  hospital  in  Renovo  to 
have  his  injuries  checked,  and  then  trans- 
ported him  to  the  district  justice.  He  was 
later  released  after  posting  bond  on  the 
charges  of  possessing  parts  of  a deer  in 
closed  season  and  resisting  arrest. 

After  a trial  that  was  held  some  30  days 
later,  Clem  was  found  guilty  of  both 
charges.  He  appealed  his  convictions  be- 
fore the  district  justice  and  a new  trial 
was  granted.  The  appeal  was  heard  by 
Judge  Carson  V.  Brown,  President  Judge 
of  the  Clinton  County  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  Judge  Brown  is  an  avid  hunter  and 
sportsman.  I believe  that’s  why  he  takes 
such  great  interest  in  Game  Code  viola- 
tions brought  before  him.  He  has  pre- 
sided over  many  Game  Code  conviction 
appeals  during  my  career,  and  his  deci- 
sions have  always  been  prudent  and  ra- 
tional. 

Clem  hired  a good  attorney  for  the  ap- 
peal. He  then  tried  to  convince  the  judge 
that  someone  had  put  two  bags  of  veni- 
son scraps  and  bones  in  the  bed  of  his 
pickup  as  a practical  joke.  All  he  was  try- 
ing to  do,  said  Clem,  was  dump  the 
scraps  in  the  woods.  He  then  went  on  to 
tell  a harrowing  tale  of  being  assaulted, 
running  for  his  life  for  12  miles  through 
snow  covered  forests  and  hills,  being 
shot  at  by  some  unknown  person  or  per- 
sons near  Sinnemahoning,  and  finally 
being  run  down  in  a state  of  total  exhaus- 
tion by  the  Game  Commission.  The  entire 
time,  he  said,  he  never  knew  he  was 
being  pursued  by  the  law. 

After  hearing  Clem’s  defense,  Judge 
Brown  immediately  found  him  guilty  on 
the  possession  charge,  and  reserved  his 
decision  on  the  resisting  arrest  charge. 
During  the  course  of  the  trial,  I had  testi- 
fied that  several  fresh  deer  droppings  had 
been  found  in  the  bed  of  Clem’s  pickup.  I 
went  on  to  explain  that  when  a deer  car- 
cass is  bounced  around  while  being 
transported,  fecal  matter  is  often  ex- 
pelled. This  cast  doubt  upon  Clem’s  con- 


tention that  two  bags  of  scraps  had  been 
placed  in  his  truck  as  a joke,  and  cer- 
tainly made  it  appear,  at  least  circum- 
stantially, that  the  entire  carcass  had 
been  transported  in  the  pickup.  I believe 
this  may  have  convinced  the  judge  that 
Clem  knew  a lot  more  about  the  venison 
scraps  than  he  was  telling. 

Within  one  week  the  judge  filed  a six- 
page  memorandum  and  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  commonwealth  (Game  Commission). 
The  judge  referred  to  the  episode  as  a 
“somewhat  bizarre  incident,”  and  then 
went  on  to  rule  that  the  defendant’s  flight 
from  Deputy  Rathmell,  when  ordered  to 
stop,  brought  himself  within  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Game  Law.  Clem  paid  a sub- 
stantial fine,  a large  attorney  fee,  and  had 
his  hunting  and  trapping  privileges  re- 
voked for  three  years. 

Clem  was  an  unusual  and  interesting 
individual.  Not  many  people  would  have 
gone  to  such  great  lengths  to  avoid  an 
encounter  with  the  local  game  warden. 
As  a wildlife  conservation  officer,  I meet 
many  unusual  people  from  all  walks  of 
life.  Okey  “Oak  Tree”  Hammertoe  is  one 
who  immediately  comes  to  mind.  Okey  is 
a good-natured  man  of  lumbering  bulk 
who  could  probably  consume  an  entire 
deer  within  a week.  What  interested  me 
was  a steel  grille  guard  welded  to  the 
front  of  his  pickup.  I suspected  it  was 
used  for  mowing  down  deer  as  they 
crossed  the  highway.  One  day  I had  a 
brief,  but  very  serious  conversation  with 
Okey;  the  grille  was  removed  the  next 
day. 

Many  years  ago  he  worked  part-time  at 
a garage  in  Renovo,  along  with  Jack,  a 
good  friend  of  mine.  Jack  was  a great 
practical  joker  who,  unfortunately,  met 
with  a tragic  end  several  years  ago  when 
he  was  electrocuted  while  repairing  a 
Con  Rail  train. 

Each  year,  in  early  May,  I would  take 
my  culvert  bear  trap  to  the  garage  for  ser- 
vice after  storage  over  the  winter.  Basi- 
cally, the  trap  is  nothing  more  than  a 
4-foot  diameter  culvert  mounted  on 
wheels,  with  one  end  sealed  and  a sliding 
trapdoor  on  the  other.  When  set,  the  door 
is  held  open  by  a rod  that  attaches  to  a 
trigger  inside  the  culvert.  When  the  bear 
pulls  on  the  bait  the  trigger  releases  the 
rod,  and  the  door  slides  down,  trapping 
the  bear. 

One  time  after  Jack  finished  lubricating 
and  rewiring  the  trap,  he  opened  the  door 
and  set  it  on  the  trigger  rod.  Then  Jack 
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told  Okey  to  crawl  inside  and  test  the  trig- 
ger. The  trap  was  full  of  bear  dung  from 
the  prior  season,  and  I understand  it  took 
quite  a bit  of  coaxing  to  convince  Okey 
to  crawl  inside.  Finally,  though,  he  con- 
sented. When  he  pulled  the  trigger  the 
solid  steel  trapdoor  slammed  to  a close 
with  a resounding  clang.  Okey  immedi- 
ately realized  that  he  had  been  had.  His 
tirade  of  unflattering  remarks  made  the 
garage  rafters  ring.  Jack,  however,  turned 
a deaf  ear  to  his  prisoner  and  pushed  the 
trap  out  into  the  parking  lot.  Every  cus- 
tomer who  stopped  by,  of  course,  just  had 
to  peek  inside. 

When  I arrived  for  the  trap  later  in  the 
day  Jack  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Some 
kind  hearted  soul  had  released  Okey  and 
I was  told  that  Jack  had  wisely  decided  to 
go  home  early  that  day.  Little  did  Okey 
know,  however,  that  Jack  was  already 
planning  still  another  hoax,  and  that  I 
would  be  his  unwitting  accomplice. 

One  afternoon  I brought  my  car  to  the 
garage  to  have  a toggle  switch  installed 
on  the  dashboard.  That  was  precisely 
what  Jack  had  been  waiting  for.  He  con- 
cealed a walkie-talkie  inside  the  glove 
compartment,  just  above  the  spot  where 


the  speaker  was  located  for  my  two-way 
radio.  Then  he  waited  for  Okey  to  climb 
into  the  car  and  start  installing  the  switch. 
As  soon  as  Okey  was  inside,  Jack  walked 
down  to  the  other  end  of  the  garage,  con- 
cealed himself,  and  took  out  another 
walkie-talkie  he  had  hidden  under  some 
boxes.  Disguising  his  voice,  Jack  began 
whispering  into  the  walkie-talkie.  Okey 
immediately  stopped  what  he  was  doing. 
A mischievous  grin  spread  across  his 
face  as  he  listened  to  what  he  thought 
was  a confidential  message  being  trans- 
mitted on  my  Game  Commission  radio. 
The  garage  was  as  silent  as  a tomb.  Sud- 
denly, the  tranquility  was  shattered!  Okey 
burst  out  of  the  car  like  a man  possessed, 
bellowing  something  about  somebody 
heading  over  to  his  house.  He  raced  out 
of  the  garage,  jumped  into  his  pickup  like 
a featherweight,  and  sped  off  spinning 
tires  and  throwing  stones  as  he  raced 
toward  his  home. 

Jack  never  told  me  exactly  what  he  had 
said  over  the  walkie-talkie,  but  I under- 
stand it  had  something  to  do  with  a 
search  warrant.  Word  has  it  that  a lot  of 
illegal  venison  ended  up  in  the  river  that 
afternoon. 
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LAST  SUMMER  my  wife  and  I and 
another  couple  backpacked  for  11 
days  in  Wyoming’s  Wind  River  range. 
The  scenery  was  ruggedly  grand,  the 
food  excellent,  the  company  superb.  I 
carried  what  must  have  been  a 65- 
pound  pack,  bulging  with  tent,  sleeping 
bag,  clothing,  cookware,  food,  and 
other  items  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Last  week  I camped  overnight  on 
Shirks  Run,  a stream  about  five  miles 
down  the  road  on  state  forest  land.  The 
scenery  was  lushly  grand,  the  food  ex- 
cellent, the  company  quite  adequate.  I 
carried  a 12-pound  pack  (three  pounds 
of  which  were  the  pack  itself,  an  oak- 
splint  basket)  containing  exactly  10 
items:  nylon  tarp,  plastic  ground  sheet, 
foam  pad,  sleeping  bag,  pillowcase, 
wool  shirt,  cup,  spoon,  dinner,  and 
breakfast. 

It  came  to  me  — sitting  on  the  dou- 
bled-up  foam  pad,  my  back  against  an 
oak,  the  run  chuckling  past  — that  I 
hadn’t  been  getting  out  enough  lately. 
Too  often  the  thought  of  a camping 
trip  induced  visions  of  an  expedition, 
a major  trek.  Yet  it  needn’t  — it 
shouldn’t  — be  that  way.  Taking  an  over- 
nighter  is  a quick,  simple  means  of  con- 
necting with  nature:  “camping  without 
complications,”  as  a friend  character- 
ized it.  Overnighters  are  satisfying,  they 
soothe  the  spirit,  and  they’re  fun. 
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As  I sat  quietly  on  the  banks  of  Shirks 
Run,  the  evening’s  glow  diminished  in 
the  wind-shifting  spaces  between  tree 
leaves.  The  breeze  came  rolling  across 
the  treetops,  and  a wood  thrush  lifted 
its  haunting,  lucid  call.  The  ground 
sheet  was  spread,  topped  by  the  foam 
pad  and  sleeping  bag.  I’d  stretched  the 
tarp  between  trees  a few  feet  away:  if 
it  rained,  ground  sheet  and  bedding 
could  be  dragged  easily  under  it.  Wool 
shirt  and  socks  stuffed  into  the  pillow- 
case served  well  as  a pillow.  Overhead, 
the  first  stars  glinted.  A whippoorwill 
glided  silently  across  an  opening, 
landed  in  the  deep  shadows,  and  began 
its  loud  calling,  a sound  that  keeps 
many  awake  but  exerts  quite  the  oppo- 
site effect  on  me  . . . 

When  next  I woke,  the  stars  were 
bright  and  many.  The  whippoorwill  was 
chanting  a long  ways  off.  A deer  snorted 
and  rodents  rustled.  I smelled  fresh 
leaves,  rotting  duff,  pine  needles,  hay- 
scented  fern,  and,  faintly  and  not  un- 
pleasantly, the  musk  of  a skunk. 

Thus  I napped  away  the  night,  wak- 
ing to  smell  and  watch  and  hear,  drift- 
ing back  to  sleep,  waking  again.  When  I 
could  distinguish  green  plants  from 
brown  forest  floor,  I got  up  and  had 
breakfast,  packed  the  basket  (it  took  all 
of  three  minutes),  and  started  down  the 
road  for  home. 

The  pack  was  light,  my  spirits  even 
lighter,  and  I realized  with  satisfaction 
that  I had  used  every  item  in  my  kit 
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(down  to  the  Swiss  Army  knife  in  my 
pocket),  something  I could  not  say 
about  the  immense  outfit  I had  hauled, 
of  necessity,  through  the  Wind  River 
range. 

Overnighting  can  he  as  simple  as  you 
wish  to  make  it.  If  the  forecast  is  favor- 
able, and  you  are  an  optimist,  you  don’t 
need  shelter.  You  don’t  need  much  food 
(at  two  pounds  per  person  per  day,  and 
four  hikers,  we  had  started  off  from 
trailhead  in  the  Winds  with  no  less  than 
88  pounds  of  provender).  You  can  carry 
a few  quarts  of  water  (or  find  a spring), 
and  you  don’t  need  multiple  changes  of 
clothes.  So  there’s  always  room  for  that 
luxury  item  you  might  ruefully  leave 
out  of  a heavier  pack:  binoculars,  extra 
camera  lens,  a field  guide  to  stars  and 
planets,  a bottle  of  Pilsner. 

What  you  do  need  is  relatively  simple 
and  cheap.  A sheet  of  clear  plastic  (sold 
in  building  supply  stores)  makes  an  ac- 
ceptable ground  cloth,  keeping  mois- 
ture out  of  your  bed.  A foam  pad  — such 
as  hip-length,  closed-foam  backpacker 
pad  — provides  adequate  sleeping  com- 
fort. 

Much  of  the  romance  of  overnighting 
lies  in  sleeping  with  no  roof  over  your 
head,  but  a modest  shelter  can  be  well 
worth  having.  Here  in  Penn’s  Woods, 
I’ve  rarely  found  a real  need  for  a tent. 
By  bedtime,  even  in  midsummer,  the 
threat  of  flying  insects  subsides.  An 
8-by-10-foot  coated  nylon  tarp  makes 
an  adequate  covering;  a good  one  costs 
$25  to  $30,  and  a polyethylene  one 
with  grommets  and  reinforced  corners 
can  be  had  for  around  $12.  Nylon  cord 
is  used  to  tie  each  corner  to  a tree,  sus- 
pending the  tarp  overhead.  (Keep  the 
upwind  side  low,  or  even  peg  it  to  the 
ground,  to  shed  rain.) 

Other  useful  and  unencumbering 
items  include  matches,  a first-aid  kit, 
toilet  paper,  a raincoat,  maps,  a com- 
pass, and  a flashlight  (although  you’d  be 
surprised  what  you  can  see  in  the 
“dark”). 

Let  me  make  a pitch  here  for  a good 
sleeping  bag.  When  I was  young,  and 
did  a fair  number  of  overnighters,  I had 
this  forest-green  department-store 


sleeping  bag  with  flannel  lining  that 
was  both  heavy  to  carry  and  miserably 
thin.  Even  in  the  summer  I would  usu- 
ally sleep  cold  in  it.  Some  nights  I 
would  look  at  my  watch  every  15  min- 
utes, it  seemed,  waiting  for  the  morn- 
ing light.  These  days  I have  an  excellent 
bag  for  summer  camping:  a nylon  tube 
with  a pound  of  down  and  no  zipper.  I 
just  worm  my  way  in  and  sleep. 

Few  As  Possible 

To  travel  light,  pack  as  few  cooking 
and  eating  utensils  as  possible.  Pre- 
cooked, prepackaged  get-away  food 
serves  as  easy  sustenance,  as  do  sand- 
wiches, cold  chicken,  fruit,  vegetables, 
cookies,  and  the  like.  For  breakfast,  mix 
powdered  milk  with  granola  or  other 
cereal  and  pack  it  in  a freezer  bowl 
with  a lid.  In  the  morning,  add  water 
and  stir.  A roll  or  a doughnut,  some 
cheese  or  an  orange,  and  the  meal  is 
complete. 

If  this  sounds  too  Spartan,  you  can 
heat  water  or  cook  a one-pot  meal  on  a 
grill  over  an  open  fire  or  backpacking 
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stove.  (Be  sure  to  bring  a hotpad  or  pot 
gripper.  Don’t  bother  with  soap;  sand 
will  suffice  as  a cleanser  until  you  get 
home.)  If  you  want  a fire,  clear  away 
leaves  and  humus  to  bare  earth.  You 
don’t  need  a roaring  fire.  Afterward, 
douse  the  embers,  wait  until  they’re 
cool,  then  re-eover  the  spot  with  the 
leaves  and  humus.  The  next  camper  at 
your  site  will  be  grateful. 

You  can  build  a two-day,  20-mile  hike 
around  an  overnighter,  or  stay  closer 
to  home  — even  in  the  woods  a stone’s 
throw  from  the  back  door.  Most  country 
dwellers  live  surprisingly  close  to  po- 
tential four-star  overnighter  sites:  the 
wood  lot  behind  the  barn,  the  old  pas- 
ture, the  bank  of  the  farm  pond,  the 
orchard,  the  grassy  hill. 

Overnighters  can  put  you  at  a favor- 
ite fishing  hole  to  catch  the  early  morn- 
ing rise,  or  provide  a front-row  seat  for 
meteor  showers  and  sunrises.  They  let 
you  birdwateh  from  bed,  and  they  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  peacefulness  of 
night.  They  can  also  get  friends  or  par- 
ents and  children  together  for  rare 
companionship. 


I have  promised  to  take  an  over- 
nighter with  an  old  friend  from  the  days 
of  slow-leaking  air  mattresses  and  for- 
est-green sleeping  bags.  It  will  be  good 
getting  together,  catching  up  on  fami- 
lies and  careers.  And  when  we  have 
spread  the  bedding,  leaned  our  backs 
against  oak  boles,  and  applied  our 
Swiss  Army  knives  to  the  caps  of  our 
Pilsners,  perhaps  we’ll  recall  the  time 
we  took  an  overnighter  in  the  Barrens, 
a flat  stretch  of  frost-stunted  timber 
west  of  town.  In  the  Barrens  lie  old 
foundations  of  settlements  that  van- 
ished when  a better  grade  of  iron  ore 
was  discovered  somewhere  else;  in  the 
Barrens,  so  the  story  goes,  a man  went 
looking  for  his  wife  one  night  and  found 
her  corpse  swinging  in  a tree. 

On  the  long-ago  night  that  we 
camped  in  the  Barrens,  my  friend  and  I 
heard  a strange  sound:  a slow,  irregular 
clinking  that  drifted  with  the  breeze. 
Cautiously  we  followed  on  moonlit 
trails,  pausing  to  listen,  moving  for- 
ward, pausing  again.  The  clinking  came 
from  one  direction,  then  the  other.  Mist 
lay  in  the  swales,  and  the  jack  pines  and 
rock  oaks  loomed  twisted,  gnarled. 

We  never  found  who  or  what  was 
making  the  noise  — nor,  I imagine,  did 
we  really  want  to.  But  at  least  we  were 
there.  We  had  interrupted  life’s  routine. 
We  were  out  under  the  heavens,  we 
scared  ourselves  silly,  we  slept  cold, 
and  we  had  fun. 

(This  article  originally  appeared  in 
Country  Journal.) 


Keep  your  GAME  NEWS  looking  like  new  for 
years  to  come  by  storing  them  in  specially 
designed  binders.  Each  binder  holds  12  is- 
sues and  costs  $5,  delivered.  Order  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  De- 
partment AR,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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A FUNDAMENTAL  responsibility  of  all  hunters  is  to  make  every  shot  count.  Shooting  skills 
should  be  honed,  and  no  risky  shots  should  be  taken.  The  hunter  owes  this  to  himself,  the 
sport  and  the  game  animals  pursued. 


A new  look  at . . . 

The  Moments  of  Truth 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


I USED  TO  often  wonder  how  wild 
creatures  can  withstand  with  seem- 
ing impunity  the  apparent  punishment 
an  arrow  can  inflict. 

The  frequent  absence  of  early  pain  in 
human  injuries  has  long  been  known  by 
medics  the  world  over,  but  it’s  only 
been  in  recent  times  that  they’ve  begun 
to  understand  why.  In  the  1970s  scien- 
tists at  a drug  addiction  research  center 
discovered  anti-pain  substances  that 
are  naturally  found  in  abundance  in  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  Named  enkepha- 
lins and  endorphins,  these  important 
body  chemicals  are  as  much  as  one 
hundred  times  more  powerful  than 
morphine,  the  drug  universally  used  to 
inhibit  pain.  Further,  in  humans  they 
are  known  to  reduce  the  emotional  as 


well  as  the  physical  impact  of  pain. 
They  are  released  naturally  when  the 
body  undergoes  stress. 

I gained  this  admittedly  layman’s 
view  by  threshing  through  scientific 
papers  obtained  from,  among  other 
sources,  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of 
Research  in  Washington,  D.C.  Further 
support  for  this  thesis  is  contained  in 
a note  in  Mayo  Clinic  Health  Fetter 
of  July  1987:  “Chemicals  called  en- 
dorphins occur  naturally  in  the  brain. 
When  activated,  they  kill  pain  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  narcotics.” 

“Reader’s  Digest,”  of  October  1985, 
carried  an  item  from  “Science  Maga- 
zine” about  the  effects  of  using  a 
twitch  — a loop  of  metal  or  rope  — that 
when  tightened  around  a horse’s  upper 
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lip  renders  the  animal  quiet  and  meek. 
“An  analysis  of  the  blood  of  37  horses 
tested  showed  that  the  twitch  nearly 
doubles  the  level  of  endorphins  — nat- 
ural pain  killers  that  affect  the  central 
nervous  system  much  as  morphine 
does.”  It  is  suggested  that  the  ring  in  a 
bull’s  nose  works  in  much  the  same 
manner.  Some  researchers  believe  that 
the  relieving  effects  of  acupuncture  — 
the  Chinese  insertion  of  needles  in  hu- 
man flesh  — may  come  from  the  release 
of  endorphins. 

Homo  sapiens,  if  wounded,  rightfully 
makes  an  immediate  effort  to  obtain 
medical  help.  An  animal,  when  injured, 
soon  beds  to  lick  its  wounds  and  permit 
nature  to  begin  the  healing  process. 
This  would  usually  seem  to  be  within 


the  time  that  natural  pain  killers  are 
effective.  The  animal  is  normally  on  the 
way  to  recovery.  Or,  it  dies. 

By  waiting  to  follow  up  the  shot,  the 
hunter  increases  his  chance  of  finding 
the  animal.  Too  early  pursuit,  without 
almost  positive  evidence  that  the  ani- 
mal is  down  and  immobile,  may 
frighten  it  so  far  that  chances  of  ever 
finding  it  become  unlikely.  Readers 
may  be  aware  of  the  qualities  of  adrena- 
line, a natural  hormone  released  under 
stress,  which  can  push  a creature  be- 
yond its  normal  physical  capability. 

If  late  pursuit,  after  an  arrow  strikes, 
produces  a blood  trail  that  peters  out, 
and  the  animal  cannot  be  found  after 
every  reasonable  effort,  it  can  be  as- 
sumed that  it  will  recover.-  If,  as  some- 
times happens  despite  every  effort  and 
indication,  the  animal  is  dead,  but  not 
found,  the  carcass  will  be  reclaimed  by 
nature. 

Less  Basis 

I confess  that  I have  had  qualms 
about  my  part  in  the  sport  of  hunting. 
Even  the  natural  killing  by  predators 
that  occurs  daily  has  nuances  of  cruelty. 
But  the  discovery  of  enkaphalins  and 
endorphins  provides  evidence  that 
such  concerns  may  have  less  basis  than 
once  thought.  Nature  herself  has  pro- 
vided a means  whereby  all  warm- 
blooded creatures  have  access  to  these 
natural,  built-in  anesthetics  that  are 
more  powerful  than  anything  yet  devel- 
oped. 

Conversations  with  surgeons  and  vet- 
erinarians over  the  years  confirmed 
my  personal  suspicions  that  lower  crea- 
tures do  not  feel  pain  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  humans.  They  have  no  plans 
for  tomorrow,  and  they  do  not  suffer 
the  mental  trauma  common  to  people. 
There  is  no  thought  of  whether  the  in- 
jury will  be  disfiguring,  what  it  will  cost 
to  have  it  fixed,  how  much  work  will 
be  lost  and  the  many  other  disturbing 
problems  incident  to  a human  physical 
mishap. 

I have  been  assured  by  surgeons  and 
anesthesiologists  that  the  primary  need 
for  anesthetics  in  human  operations  is 
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“It  wasn’t  until  doctors  found  a 
broomstick-size  piece  of  wood  about 
ten  inches  long  in  my  thigh  that  I was 
conscious  of  the  injury,”  one  young  lady 
told  me  after  a delayed  trip  to  the  hos- 
pital following  a snowmobile  mishap. 

“All  I felt  was  a bump,”  a friend  re- 
lated when  questioned  about  a rifle 
bullet  that  shattered  his  wrist  in  a 
shooting  accident. 


NOT  MANY  hunters  can  lay  claim  to  shoot- 
ing a grouse  with  bow  and  arrow,  but  Dave 
Weidenhammer,  Bemville,  did  just  that  last 
October  while  hunting  in  Lycoming  County. 

to  avoid  the  trauma  of  entry  to  the  body 
through  pain  sensitive  surface  tissue. 
There  are  relatively  few  pain  sensors 
within  the  body  cavity  itself  and  none 
in  the  brain.  You,  perhaps,  have  experi- 
enced minor  injuries  of  which  you  were 
not  aware  until  the  appearance  of 
blood.  In  cutting  injuries,  the  severing 
of  nerves  at  the  source  accounts  in  part 
for  lack  of  immediate  pain. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  concrete 
evidence  that  animals  do  not  perceive 
physical  pain  to  the  degree  that  hu- 
mans do.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
book  ANIMAL  PAIN,  by  Kitchell  and 
Erickson,  it’s  stated,  “Most  clinical  vet- 
erinary neurologists  are  amazed  by  the 
high  pain  tolerance  thresholds  of  some 
dogs.”  But,  in  the  same  book,  Hughes 
and  Lang  caution,  “.  . . it  is  the  toler- 
ance to  pain  that  is  highly  variable,  even 
though  pain  thresholds  are  remarkably 
similar  among  animal  species.” 

You  may  have  had  experiences 
wherein  animals  continued  to  escape 
that  were  all  but  dead  on  their  feet. 
Both  gunners  and  archers  report  shoot- 
ing completely  through  deer  that  con- 
tinue to  feed  or  appear  merely  con- 
fused before  they  drop  dead. 

Bears  are  notoriously  tough.  One, 
shot  by  an  archer  in  Quebec  over  bait, 
was  unable  to  be  trailed  because  of  ap- 
proaching darkness.  When  the  hunters 
returned  in  the  morning  to  pick  up  the 
track,  they  found  the  bear  dead  on  the 
bait.  It  had  returned  to  feed  at  the 
point  at  which  it  had  just  earlier  been 
shot. 

Similar  instances  are  not  hard  to  find. 
I expanded  my  research  to  people;  ani- 
mals can’t  talk. 


Pressure  of  a Thumb 

Or,  consider  this  statement  by  Fred 
R.  Verrico,  of  Muncy,  “First,  a land  mine 
was  detonated  under  me  which  blew 
off  my  right  leg  below  the  knee.  Then  a 
North  Vietnamese  opened  up  with  an 
automatic  weapon  at  a distance  of  25  to 
40  meters,  short  bursts,  at  the  left  side 
of  my  body.  I was  hit  in  the  chest,  but- 
tocks and  left  leg.  All  I felt  was  no  more 
than  the  pressure  of  a thumb  on  my 
flesh.  He  was  playing  with  me.  I threw  a 
grenade  as  he  got  in  one  last  shot  that 
hit  the  thumb  of  my  right  hand.  The 
grenade  was  effective,  and  the  shooting 
stopped.  I felt  no  pain  during  a ride  in 
a chopper,  or  during  needed  surgery, 
until  three  or  four  days  later.  I knew  I 
was  hurt,  but  at  no  time,  during  or  in 
the  interim  between  the  incident  and 
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my  hospitalization,  did  I feel  any  pain. 
Even  when  the  medics  worked  on  me 
in  the  field,  I felt  no  physical  pain.” 
Later,  the  leg  the  enemy  soldier  shot  up 
had  to  be  removed.  Of  course,  Verrico 
was  routinely  injected  with  morphine 
shortly  after  his  encounter. 

Then  there  was  the  grim  experience 
of  Leland  L.  Gold,  Pennsylvania.  At 
the  age  of  57,  in  1982,  a companion 
shot  him  with  a broadhead.  The  arrow 
entered  his  chest  just  below  the  ster- 
num, with  the  point  barely  emerging 
near  the  back  belt  line.  He  reviewed  it 
for  me.  “I  thought  I had  been  slapped  in 
the  stomach  by  a branch  from  the  brush 
I was  traveling  through.  I reached  for 
the  branch  and  got  hold  of  the  arrow 
shaft.”  Despite  the  injury,  he, 
“.  . . walked  approximately  250  yards  to 
the  car,  broke  off  the  shaft  below  the 
fl etching  so  I could  get  into  the  car,  was 
driven  approximately  35  minutes  to  the 
hospital.  I held  the  arrow  shaft  at  point 
of  entry  to  keep  it  from  doing  any  more 
damage.  Pain  started  on  the  way  to  the 
hospital  and  progressively  got  worse  as 
time  went  on.”  Damage  from  the  arrow 
was  a surgical  nightmare,  and  it  was  a 


year  before  Gold  completely  recovered. 

Those  are  a few  of  the  worst  physical 
insults  to  human  survivors  in  my  grow- 
ing file  of  bullet  and  arrow  injuries.  All 
are  similar  in  that  there  was  no  initial 
pain  at  the  onset  of  the  mishap  or  for  a 
considerable  time  thereafter.  I,  myself, 
have  had  some  rather  trying  experi- 
ences that  make  me  appreciate  this 
pain  factor. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
situations  involved  humans,  wherein 
mental  trauma,  not  experienced  by  the 
lower  animals,  would  certainly  aggra- 
vate any  physical  discomfort  and  be  at- 
tributed to  the  injuries. 

There  is  no  intent  here  to  lessen 
hunter  responsibility  to  the  creatures  of 
our  concern.  All  of  us  should  show  the 
same  sense  of  compassion.  In  the  final 
analysis,  there  is  even  a greater  impera- 
tive to  hone  our  shooting  talents  so  that 
we  can  make  that  first  shot  count  — as 
quickly  as  possible  — within  the  admit- 
tedly uncertain  time  that  nature  can 
mask  pain. 

But  this  new  evidence  adds  credence 
to  our  hunting  heritage  and  even 
greater  vindication  of  its  pursuit. 


FELLOW  BUREAU  DIRECTORS,  along  with  Executive  Director  Duncan  and  Deputy  Execu- 
tive Director  Weikel,  recently  presented  a Lenox  porcelain  figurine  and  a remarqued  print 
of  the  1990  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  edition  to  Land  (management  Bureau  Director 
Jacob  Sitlinger  in  recognition  of  the  outstanding  job  he’s  done  in  coordinating  the  agency’s 
bald  eagle  recovery  project. 
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New  for 

1990 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 

EVERY  YEAR  numerous  shooting 
items  appear  on  the  market.  They 
run  the  gamut  from  guns  to  targets. 
Many  of  them,  particularly  new  scopes, 
ammunition  and  firearms,  receive 
widespread  coverage  in  magazines  and 
other  publications,  and  hunters  and 
shooters  get  to  learn  of  these  items. 
However,  there  are  many  useful  prod- 
ucts that  get  little  or  no  publicity  much 
beyond  the  news  releases  sent  out 
by  their  manufacturers.  While  this 
month’s  column  will  cover  the  more 
prominent,  shooting-related  items,  I in- 
tend to  also  cover  some  lesser  pieces  of 
shooting  paraphernalia.  A good  one  to 
start  with  is  Simmons  new  “Sight-In 
and  Shoot  Target.” 

I have  drawn  dozens  of  target  designs 
over  the  past  40  years  or  so.  Yet  each 
time  I thought  I had  designed  the  ulti- 
mate, a flaw  would  stick  out  like  a sore 
thumb,  sending  me,  literally,  back  to 
the  drawing  board.  Eventually  I 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  incorporate  everything  I 
wanted  on  one  target.  There  would  be 
so  many  lines,  squares  and  circles  the 
target  would  look  more  like  one  of 
today’s  surrealistic  paintings. 

I’m  not  the  only  one  who’s  been  en- 
gaged in  designing  targets.  Over  the 
last  decades  I have  received  many  types 
and  styles  of  targets  for  testing.  Each 
design  had  a specific  purpose  and,  for 
the  most  part,  was  fine.  One  common 
drawback,  though,  was  size  — not  the 
bullseye,  but  the  overall  size  of  the  tar- 
get. Maybe  a target  the  size  of  a sheet  of 
typing  paper  should  be  large  enough 
for  even  a beginner  to  hit,  yet  as  logical 
as  that  seems,  it’s  not  always  the  case. 


THE  SIMMONS  “Sight-In  and  Shoot  Target,” 
with  back  and  front  sides  shown  here,  is 
relatively  big,  simply  black  and  white,  con- 
tains many  useful  features,  and  has  a 
wealth  of  information  on  sighting  in  and 
shooting. 


When  I received  a package  of  targets 
made  by  Simmons  Outdoor  Corpora- 
tion, 14530  SW  119th  Ave.,  Miami, 
Florida  33186,  the  first  thing  that 
caught  my  eye  was  the  overall  size.  The 
big  sheet  measures  16'/2x20  inches. 
The  background  is  covered  with  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  lines  forming  one- 
inch  squares.  Four  round,  4-inch  bulls- 
eyes,  made  up  of  V2-inch  wide  black 
and  white  circles  sit  on  the  top,  bottom 
and  both  sides  of  a large  plus  sign  that 
has  a one-inch  white  bullseye  in  the 
middle.  Each  corner  of  the  target  car- 
ries one  of  the  four  silhouette  sym- 
bols—ram,  chicken,  pig  and  turkey. 

Useful  Information 

The  back  of  the  target  is  filled  with 
useful  information.  It  describes  how  to 
use  a boresighter,  tips  on  scope  mount- 
ing problems  and  what  can  go  wrong, 
and  a reprint  of  an  article  on  how  to 
zero  in  a rifle.  Below  all  this  informa- 
tion is  a large  chart  listing  ballistics 
for  nearly  all  centerfire  cartridges.  The 
table  shows  bullet  weights,  muzzle 
velocity  and  trajectory  readings  at  100, 
200,  300  and  400  yards.  I like  this  tar- 
get because  its  distinct  black  and  white 
design  shows  up  even  under  poor  light 
conditions. 

Simmons’  3V2-10x  Whitetail  Classic 
scope  is  being  introduced  this  year.  It 
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WINCHESTER  has  added  the  7mm  Magnum 
to  their  “Supreme”  line  of  ammunition.  The 
new  offering  features  a 160-grain  Silvertip 
boattail  bullet  with  a muzzle  velocity  of 
2950  fps.  This  should  particularly  appeal  to 
hunters  who  pursue  elk-size  game. 


comes  with  an  exclusive  Black  Granite 
finish.  The  tube  is  made  from  a single 
piece  of  aircraft  aluminum,  which 
means  no  seams.  Several  brand  new 
Gold  Medal  handgun  scopes  will  make 
their  debut  in  1990.  They  will  be  avail- 
able in  1.5-4x  and  2.5-7x,  both  with  a 
25mm  objective  lens,  a 2x  with  a 20mm 
objective  lens,  and  a 4x  with  a 32mm 
objective  lens.  Each  will  be  available  in 
conventional  black  or,  to  complement 
stainless  steel  handguns,  a brushed 
satin  finish.  Simmons  says  it  spent  three 
years  designing  these  handgun  scopes, 
and  that  they  are  made  to  withstand  the 
hard  recoil  of  big-bore  handguns. 

Supreme 

News  from  Winchester  is  that  they’re 
adding  the  7mm  Magnum  cartridge  to 
their  Supreme  line.  The  new  offering 
uses  a 160-grain  Silvertip  boattail  bullet 
that  has  a muzzle  velocity  of  2950  fps. 
This  new  cartridge  should  be  very  pop- 
ular with  hunters  who  pursue  elk-size 
game. 

Shotshell  reloaders  will  be  happy  to 
learn  that  Winchester  announces  the 
addition  of  another  powder  to  its  line 
of  Improved  Ball  Powders.  The  new 
Super-Field  Powder  is  designed  to  load 
20-gauge  AAs  and  12-gauge  field  loads. 

Like  its  predecessors,  Super-Lite  and 
Super-Target,  Super-Field  is  a clean 


MICHAELS  OF  OREGON  (Uncle  Mike’s)  has 
introduced  a new  line  of  handgun  grips.  De- 
signed by  Craig  Spegel,  the  grips  are  made 
of  Santoprene,  a product  that  is  lighter  and 
firmer  than  ordinary  rubber  grips. 

burning  powder  which  results  in  less 
residue  and  fewer  malfunctions.  This 
line  of  new  powders  produces  uniform 
velocities  and  pressures  which  create 
consistent  patterns.  Reloaders  will  dis- 
cover that  Super-Field  meters  uni- 
formly, giving  consistent  loads  and 
performance.  It  will  be  available  in  one- 
and  three-pound  cans  or  an  eight- 
pound  keg.  Complete  loading  data  on 
Super-Field  is  available  from  Winches- 
ter component  dealers. 

Many  handgunners  switch  to  cus- 
tom-made grips.  Custom  carved  hard- 
wood grips  are  expensive,  by  anybody’s 
means,  but  a new  style  of  custom  grade, 
molded  grips  are  now  available. 

Michaels  of  Oregon  (Uncle  Mike’s) 
commissioned  Craig  Spegel,  one  of  the 
industry’s  foremost  makers  of  carved 
hardwood  handgun  grips,  to  design  a 
series  of  molded  grips  for  most  popular 
revolvers  and  autos. 

Spegel,  who  has  been  an  Oregon 
Combat  Master  for  five  years,  brought 
his  artistry  and  knowledge  of  handgun 
shooting  to  every  gun  owner  who  wants 
to  improve  the  comfort,  style  and  per- 
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SUPER-FIELD,  a new  powder  from  Win- 
chester for  shotgunners,  is  a clean  burning 
powder  that  meters  uniformly,  giving  con- 
sistent loads  and  performance.  It’s  available 
in  one-  and  three-pound  cans  and  an  eight- 
pound  keg. 

formance  of  his  gun  — at  an  affordable 
price. 

These  molded  reproductions  of  the 
original  carved  hardwood  masters  are 
made  of  tough,  durable  Santoprene,  a 
Monsanto  product  that  is  both  lighter 
and  firmer  than  ordinary  rubber  grips. 

All  grips  for  double  action  revolvers, 
such  as  the  Rugers  and  Smith  & Wes- 
sons, carry  specially  shaped  finger 
grooves.  These  afford  a comfortable 
grip,  yet  are  not  so  deep  that  they  fit 
only  a few  hands.  Where  the  grip  is 
relieved  for  speedloader  access,  the 
shooter  is  given  a contoured  thumb 
rest,  plus  an  identical  shape  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gun  for  left-handed 
shooters. 

There’s  a good  bit  of  confusion  about 
spotting  scopes.  I’m  asked  a dozen 
times  each  year  if  a variable  power  is 
better  than  a fixed  power.  I have  had  a 
good  bit  of  experience  with  spotting 
scopes  since  I bought  a Herter’s  model 
during  the  late  1950s.  I have  used  both 
variable  and  fixed  power  scopes  for 
long  periods  of  time,  both  on  the  range 
and  in  the  field. 

On  the  surface,  it  appears  that  the 
variable  power,  say  a 15-45x,  would  be 
the  wiser  choice.  Well,  it  depends  on 
what  the  scope  will  be  used  for.  If  it’s 
strictly  for  range  use,  a fixed  power  is 
my  first  choice,  and  after  many  years  of 
experience,  I think  fixed  powers  of  20x 
to  25x  will  meet  the  need  of  any  target 
shooter.  In  the  field,  there  are  times 
when  cutting  down  to  a low  power,  or 
going  up  above  20x  are  helpful,  but  a 
wide  range  of  powers  is  not  the  total 
answer. 


Redfield  is  introducing  a new  water- 
proof 25x,  60mm  spotting  scope  that 
should  satisfy  both  the  competitor  and 
the  varmint  hunter.  Guaranteed  not  to 
leak  or  fog,  the  new  spotting  scope  is 
nitrogen-filled  and  sealed  to  prevent 
moisture  intrusion. 

Crystal  Clear 

The  25-power  spotter  has  a multi- 
colored lens  system  that  delivers  a crys- 
tal clear,  100-foot  field  of  view  at  1000 
yards  (10  feet  at  100  yards).  A rubber 
eye  piece  with  eye  relief  of  nearly  an 
inch  will  appeal  especially  to  those 
wearing  glasses. 

Redfield  claims  the  new  spotter  is 
designed  with  the  needs  of  the  hunter 
in  mind.  The  new  entry  features  a black 
rubber  armor  coating  that  eliminates 
reflection  and  helps  prevent  damage 
and  noise  caused  by  inadvertent  bump- 
ing or  dropping.  The  scope  is  easy  to 
pack,  weighing  only  24  ounces  and 
measuring  just  over  one  foot  in  length. 
Each  scope  comes  with  a vinyl  carrying 
case  and  protective  lens  covers. 

Red  dot  sights  are  not  exactly  new. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I had  my  first  asso- 
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THE  22-250  Remington  and  338  Winchester  Magnum  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  car- 
tridges available  in  the  left-hand  versions  «f  Remington’s  Model  700.  Remington’s  Model 
90-T,  below,  is  the  first  single  barrel  trap  gun  in  the  company’s  history. 


ciation  with  them  around  1969  with  an 
English-made  red  dot  sight  called 
Single  Point.  It  has  a front  lens  that  uses 
existing  light  (solar)  to  reflect  a red  dot. 
It  mounts  in  standard  one-inch  rings 
and  has  unlimited  eye  relief,  but  it’s  not 
like  looking  through  a normal  scope. 
With  both  eyes  on  the  target,  a large 
red  dot  appears  as  if  suspended  in  air. 
The  shooter  simply  places  the  dot  on 
the  target  and  fires.  One  drawback  is 
that  the  dot  is  very  large. 

“Quick  Point” 

Soon  after  I tested  the  Single  Point, 
Weaver  introduced  their  “Quik-Point.” 
It  works  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
Single  Point  except  the  shooter  looks 
through  the  Quik-Point  and  sees  a red 
dot  that  appears  superimposed  on  the 
target.  Like  the  Single  Point,  the  Quik- 
Point  utilizes  a large  dot. 

Aimpoint  introduced  a battery-oper- 
ated sight  with  a much  smaller  dot. 
Also,  the  brightness  of  the  dot  is  con- 
trolled by  turning  a switch  on  the 
scope. 

In  1990,  Stoeger  Industries  will  offer 
a new  line  of  battery-operated  reflex 
red  dot  sights  in  their  Models  Mark  V, 
PRO  V and  ONE  V,  which  is  a mono- 
tube. These  new  sights  incorporate  a 
light  emitting  diode  (LED)  with  a 
sharply  limited  waveband  that  projects 
a small  red  dot  (covers  approximately 
23/s  inches  at  100  yards)  on  a semi- 
reflecting  lens.  The  lens  reflects  the  red 


light  from  the  diode  while  letting  the 
other  light  from  the  eye  side  of  the 
sight  pass. 

Unlike  a scope  where  the  eye  must 
be  in  direct  line  with  the  lens  system, 
the  new  Inter-Aims  sight  has  a concave 
shape  lens  which  puts  the  red  dot  on 
target  no  matter  where  it  appears  on 
the  lens.  This  means  the  eye  can  be 
anywhere  within  an  area  as  big  as  the 
lens,  with  no  parallax  beyond  10  me- 
ters. The  hunter  places  the  red  dot  on 
the  target,  disregarding  where  the  dot 
is  on  the  lens.  Both  eyes  can  be  kept 
open,  which  is  a nice  safety  feature. 

The  red  dot  is  clearly  visible  at  all 
times,  and  the  brightness  is  controlled 
by  an  on-off  switch  called  a “Potentiom- 
eter.” A dim  dot  works  best  in  poor  light 
conditions  and  a brighter  dot  is  easier 
to  see  in  bright  sunlight. 

After  I learned  to  adjust  the  dot’s 
brightness  to  the  light  condition  I had 
no  problems  shooting  3-inch  groups  at 
100  yards. 

The  new  Inter-Aim  models  are  basi- 
cally for  short  range  shooting  (up  to  200 
yards).  They  are  guaranteed  to  with- 
stand the  heaviest  recoil  from  magnum 
rifles  and  handguns.  While  they  do  not 
magnify,  they  have  plenty  to  offer  the 
big  game  hunter  who  sticks  to  the  thick 
timber  and  heavy  thickets. 

Remington  is  offering  a bunch  of  new 
things  for  1990.  Something  that  will 
make  a lot  of  shooters  happy  is  the 
addition  of  the  22-250  Remington  and 
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REDFIELD’S  new  25-power  spotting  scope 
weighs  only  24  ounces  and  is  just  over  a 
foot  in  length.  Waterproof  and  with  a black 
rubber  armor  coating,  it  will  serve  equally 
well  in  the  field  as  on  the  target  range. 

the  338  Winchester  Magnum  to  Rem- 
ington’s line  of  Model  700s  in  left-hand 
versions. 

Left-handers  account  for  approxi- 
mately 13  percent  of  the  population. 
When  it  comes  to  shooting,  the  actual 
percentage  runs  higher  for  a number  of 
reasons,  with  opposite-side  master  eye 
being  one  of  them.  For  too  long,  hunt- 
ing guns  were  basically  designed  for 
right-handers.  Left-hand  shooters 
didn’t  get  much  attention.  Now,  Rem- 
ington’s Model  700  is  offered  in  seven 
popular  calibers  — 243  Winchester,  270 
Winchester,  30-06  Springfield,  308 
Winchester,  7mm  Remington  Magnum, 
338  Winchester  Magnum  and  the 
22-250  Remington. 

Competitive  trapshooters  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  about  Remington’s  new 
Model  90-T  Super  Single  trap  gun.  This 
new  single  barrel  trap  gun  is  the  first  in 
the  company’s  history.  It’s  a new  singles 
outfit  for  the  serious  16-yard  and  handi- 
cap shooter. 

Rased  on  a time-proven,  break-action 
monobloc  system,  the  Model  90-T  has 
a top-lever  release  and  integral,  full- 


width,  horizontal  bolt  lockup,  barrels 
are  overbored,  with  elongated  forcing 
cones  and  can  be  ordered  in  lengths  of 
30,  32  and  34  inches,  as  well  as  an  op- 
tional, heavier,  34-inch  barrel.  Factory 
porting  is  also  an  option.  Shooters  can 
chose  between  a fixed  choke  or  Rem- 
ington’s interchangeable  Trap  Choke 
system . 

Stocks  and  modified  beavertail  fore- 
ends are  semi-fancy  American  walnut, 
but  custom-made  stocks  in  special  di- 
mensions, as  well  as  adjustable  stocks, 
will  be  available  on  special  order. 


WCO  KEITH  SNYDER,  Dauphin  County,  and 
WCO  Ted  Fox  (not  pictured),  Lancaster 
County,  were  recently  cited  by  Penn  State 
University  and  the  Commission  for  the  ef- 
forts they  and  their  deputies  expended 
collecting  wild  animal  tissues  needed  for 
cancer  research  at  the  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 
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In  the  winter  of  1988-89,  15  snowshoe 
hares  were  trapped  in  West  Virginia  and 
released  40  miles  away  in  Virginia  as  part 
of  a reintroduction  project.  Unfortunately, 
largely  because  there  was  little  snow 
cover  that  winter,  only  three  survived. 
Five  were  killed  by  bobcats,  two  by  owls, 
two  by  unknown  mammalian  predators 
(probably  foxes),  and  three  from  stress. 
The  remaining  male  and  two  females 
were  widely  dispersed  through  the  winter. 
Once  the  breeding  season  began, 
though,  the  male  travelled  three  miles  in 
one  night  to  the  laurel  patch  where  one  of 
the  females  was  living.  And  then,  several 
weeks  later,  he  traveled  another  three 
miles  to  where  the  other  female  was. 

During  “toxic  cleanup  days”  held  last 
fall  in  Iowa,  more  than  1200  drums  of 
toxic  household  wastes  were  turned  in 
by  homeowners  and  farmers.  The  total 
was  the  largest  ever  collected  since 
the  state  began  cleanup  days  in  1986, 
and  consisted  of  thousands  of  gallons 
of  oil,  usable  paint,  car  batteries,  aero- 
sol cans,  pesticides  and  other  hazard- 
ous wastes  found  around  homes. 

Last  winter,  as  a result  of  an  under- 
cover investigation,  an  Arkansas  man 
was  charged  with  14  violations  that  in- 
cluded taking  deer,  turkeys  and  squirrels 
out  of  season,  and  hunting  at  night,  pri- 
marily at  the  Ozark  National  Forest.  In 
addition  to  state  laws,  prosecutors  may 
also  file  federal  charges  under  the  Lacey 
Act.  Although  the  Lacey  Act  is  normally 
thought  of  as  it  pertains  to  the  interstate 
transportation  of  illegally  taken  wildlife,  it 
contains  a provision  that  makes  it  illegal 
to  transport  any  game  taken  illegally  on 
federal  lands. 


By  refusing  to  hear  an  appeal  from  a 
lower  court  ruling,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
effect  determined  that  individuals  do  not 
have  a right  to  kill  federally  protected 
wildlife  in  defense  of  property.  As  re- 
ported by  the  Boone  & Crockett  Club,  the 
case  developed  after  a Montana  sheep 
owner  shot  a grizzly  bear— a federally 
listed  threatened  species— to  protect  his 
sheep  flock.  For  killing  the  bear,  a viola- 
tion of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the 
sheep  owner  was  fined  $2500. 

One  day  last  July  1000  volunteers 
participated  in  a census  of  common 
loons  conducted  by  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  Check- 
ing 744  lakes,  the  group  tallied  12,309 
loons,  considered  to  be  within  ten  per- 
cent of  the  actual  number  in  the  state 
then.  The  census  will  be  repeated  at 
5-year  intervals  to  monitor  the  state’s 
loon  population. 

Last  Thanksgiving,  reports  the  Florida 
Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commis- 
sion, the  first  Florida  panther  known  to 
have  died  from  rabies  was  found  in  Ever- 
glades National  Park.  Specialists  say 
there’s  no  major  rabies  epidemic  in  the 
area.  They  suspect  the  cat,  a 3-year-old 
116-pound  male,  contracted  the  disease 
by  fighting,  eating  or  otherwise  coming 
into  contact  with  an  infected  animai. 
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Bonus  Answer:  Mountain  laurel 
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Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania:  Natural  History  and  Con- 
servation, a completely  new  book  by  Jim  and  Lillian  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wakeley,  includes  the  most  up-to-date  infor-  GAME  COMMISSION 

mation  on  bird  biology  and  behavior,  and  the  Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave. , 

kinds  of  birds  commonly  found  in  the  state,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

arranged  according  to  the  type  of  habitat  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  seen.  This  214-page 
hardcover  book,  supplemented  with  40  full- 
color  pages  featuring  the  Game  Commission’s  popu- 
lar bird  charts  and  previous  GAME  NEWS 
covers,  is  being  sold  for  $10,  delivered. 


THE  SHOOTER  S CORNER , by  Don 
Lewis,  is  a 449-page  hardcover  book  that 
covers  nearly  every  facet  of  the  shooting 
sports  from  a hunter’s  point  of  view. 
Beginning  with  the  history  of  firearms, 
Don  covers  actions,  stocks,  and  barrels; 
scopes  and  metallic  sights;  rimfire, 
big  game  and  varmint  cartridges;  shot- 
guns, gauges  and  fit;  and  a whole  lot 
more.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Department  AH. 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797.  Price  is  $15  delivered. 
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Coming  Home,  by  Gerry  Putt,  is  the  eighth  limited  edition 
fine  art  print  available  through  the  Game  Commission's 
"Working  Together  for  Wildlife"  program.  As  with  pre- 
vious editions.  Coming  Home  is  limited  to  600  signed  and 
numbered  prints.  Image  size  is  approximately  15  x 22Vi 
inches,  printed  on  acid-free  100  percent  rag  paper.  Price  is 
$125,  delivered;  framed  prints  are  an  additional  $97.50. 
Limited  numbers  of  the  1986,  1987,  1988  and  1989  prints 
are  still  available.  Invest  in  the  future  of  Pennsylvania's 
wildlife— and  yours,  too.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Department  AR,  2001  Elmerton 
Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Looking  Ahead 

A FEW  MONTHS  AGO,  upon  his  retirement,  Bob  Bell  wrote  “So  Long,”  a 
farewell  editorial  he  felt  obligated  to  give  you,  our  loyal  readers,  after  serving 
as  GAME  NEWS  editor  since  1967. 

Well,  as  the  one  chosen  to  be  the  next  GAME  NEWS  editor,  I feel  just  as 
obligated  to  give  some  opening  remarks,  though  writing  an  introduction,  as  such, 
is  difficult.  I’ve  been  with  GAME  NEWS  for  almost  10  years,  and  I’ve  been  “acting 
editor”  since  November  ’87,  when  Bob  shifted  over  to  work  on  some  special 
projects,  particularly  Don  Lewis’s  The  Shooter’s  Corner.  Therefore,  I hardly  feel 
new  to  the  job  or  you. 

Nonetheless,  following  along  in  the  footsteps  of  Bob  Bell,  Jim  Bashline,  George 
Harrison,  Ned  Smith,  Will  Johns  and  — the  guy  who  started  GAME  NEWS  — Leo 
Luttringer  is  humbling.  Just  maintaining  the  standards  set  before  me  is  certainly  a 
challenge,  but  I am  most  excited  about  the  prospects  of  carrying  on  this  magazine’s 
fine  tradition  through  the  agency’s  100th  anniversary  and  into  the  next  century. 

With  that  goal  in  mind.  I’d  like  to  briefly  mention  what  I think  are  the 
major  challenges  all  of  us  should  prepare  to  face  in  the  near  future. 

We  are  extremely  fortunate  in  Pennsylvania.  Hunting  and  trapping  are  deeply 
ingrained  in  our  heritage,  and  since  the  Game  Commission  was  formed  in  1895, 
the  agency  has  enjoyed  the  backing  of  many  sportsmen,  more  than  any  other  state. 
This  tradition  and  strong  support  has  enabled  the  Commission  to  develop  a long 
and  illustrious  track  record  in  law  enforcement,  wildlife  research,  land  manage- 
ment and  acquisition,  and  information  and  education.  As  a result,  we  have  abun- 
dant game  populations  and  a million-plus  acres  of  public  land  being  managed 
specifically  for  wildlife.  Hunting  and  trapping  opportunities  in  Pennsylvania  are 
truly  outstanding.  And  most  of  our  citizens  who  don’t  hunt  or  trap,  nonetheless 
recognize  them  as  legitimate  pastimes. 

That’s  not  the  way  it  is  throughout  the  country.  I think  Pennsylvania  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule,  when  it  comes  to  public  acceptance  of  sportsmen’s  rights 
and  privileges. 

One  only  has  to  look  at  California,  for  example,  a populous  state  that  has  often 
signaled  the  beginning  of  societal  trends.  The  right  to  own  firearms  there  is 
continually  being  weakened,  and  wildlife  management  decisions  are  gradually 
being  taken  from  professionals  and  put,  instead,  into  the  political  arena. 

Just  as  predators  are  attracted  to  weak  prey,  so,  too,  are  the  anti-gun  and  anti- 
hunting organizations  attracted  to  areas  where  resistance  is  least.  And  they’re 
making  headway  in  those  areas  because  there  is  little  opposition  from  sportsmen. 

Anybody  who  thinks  we’re  immune  from  those  attacks  here  is  mistaken.  Sports- 
men and  allied  conservationists  are  making  outstanding  contributions  through 
Ducks  Unlimited,  The  Wild  Turkey  Federation,  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society,  the 
many  conservancies  and  other  conservation  organizations.  But  when  it  comes  to 
fundamental  issues  such  as  firearm  ownership  and  the  basic  privileges  to  hunt  and 
trap,  today’s  sportsmen  don’t  represent  a united  front.  The  old  “can’t  see  the  forest 
for  the  trees”  syndrome  is  causing  many  to  lose  sight  of  the  real  threats  to  the 
future  of  the  sports  we  truly  care  about. 

More  of  us  need  to  get  involved  in  local  sportsmen’s  organizations,  let  our 
elected  officials  at  every  level  know  how  we  feel  about  pertinent  issues,  and  take 
more  active  roles  in  protecting  our  rights  and  privileges.  Those  rights  and  privi- 
leges are  being  challenged  all  the  time,  from  every  direction  imaginable.  As  the 
new  GAME  NEWS  editor,  I will  strive  to  do  the  best  I can  to  promote  hunting, 
trapping  and  sportsmanship.  But  it’s  going  to  take  a bigger  commitment  and  more 
cooperation  on  everybody’s  part  to  keep  our  heritage  alive.  — Bob  Mitchell 
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Life  at  a Beaver  Pond 

By  Bob  Lollo 

Photos  by  the  Author 


IT  WAS  5:30  p.m.  when  I arrived.  I 
knew  I was  too  early  to  see  the 
beaver,  but  I wanted  to  spend  a relaxing 
three  or  four  hours  alone. 

The  sky  was  clear  and  the  evening  sun 
shone  brightly  on  the  placid  pond.  As 
usual,  the  chubs,  feeding  on  late  after- 
noon insects,  were  dotting  the  water 
with  concentric  circles.  Every  so  often, 
one  would  hurl  its  small  body  com- 
pletely clear  of  the  water  in  its  quest. 

I set  up  my  tripod  and  camera  with 
the  120-600  mm  zoom  lens  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  beaver.  The  only  noise  was 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  area. 
There  was  distant  cooing  of  several 
doves  and  a few  birds  were  chirping  in 
the  trees  behind  me. 

Soon  a kingfisher  circled  overhead, 
angrily  proclaiming  because  I had  cut 
him  off  from  his  favorite  perch  on  the 
beaver  lodge.  I was  not  upset  for  I knew 
there  were  plenty  of  chubs  in  the  three 
small  ponds  below  the  beaver  dam. 

I walked  to  the  water’s  edge  to  listen 
for  signs  of  activity  within  the  lodge. 
There  was  only  silence. 

I looked  around  for  wildfloSvers  and 
found  only  small  yellow  ones  that  I 
could  not  identify.  It  was  too  early  in 
June  for  the  deptford  pinks.  The  pre- 
vious August,  the  tall  meadow  wild- 
flowers  brought  the  male  ruby-throated 
hummingbird  to  the  car  window  to 
check  us  out. 

I walked  toward  the  small  stream 
which  supplies  the  beaver  with  a mod- 
est, but  adequate  flow'  of  water.  Yes,  the 
muskrat  houses  in  the  pond  bank  were 
occupied. 

In  1986  I saw  a muskrat  swim  up  the 
stream  and  begin  feeding  on  the  tender 
grasses  growing  along  the  banks.  He 
was  completely  occupied  with  his  task 
and  was  unaware  that  I was  crawling 
toward  him.  When  he  finally  noticed 
me,  he  began  to  half  swim  and  half  run 


EVER  SINCE  WE  found  this  beaver  lodge 
three  years  ago,  we’ve  noticed  that  the  fe- 
male is  the  shy  one.  The  male,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  seem  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  people  are  around  his  pond.  He 
becomes  upset,  though,  and  will  dive  with  a 
tail  slap  if  I make  a quick  motion. 

down  the  stream  to  safety.  I laughed  so 
hard  at  his  evasive  efforts  that  I never 
did  take  his  picture. 

It  is  6:15  and  still  no  activity.  I 
thought  of  the  drive  up  to  the  lodge.  I 
didn’t  see  the  flock  of  wild  turkeys,  but 
that’s  normal  for  early  June.  All  the  hens 
are  with  poults.  I also  missed  the  kes- 
trals  that  usually  perch  on  the  electric 
lines  beside  the  dirt  road.  They,  too,  are 
probably  busy  with  their  young. 

The  tree  swallows  arrive,  darting 
around  in  their  swift  flight  patterns. 
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They  dive  at  the  water  surface,  barely 
making  a ripple  as  they  glide  by,  either 
taking  a drink  in  flight  or  diving  for 
the  same  insects  as  the  chubs.  Now  the 
barn  swallows  appear  and  mimic  their 
cousin’s  pattern  of  skimming  the 
smooth  pond  surface. 

It  is  6:30  and  I can  hear  activity  in  the 
lodge.  One  of  the  beavers  is  stripping 
bark  from  a limb  pulled  inside  before  I 
arrived.  Now  I can  hear  the  entire  fam- 
ily chattering  away.  It  sounds  as  if  the 
male  is  reading  the  riot  act  to  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

Finally  the  big  male  surfaces  about  25 
feet  from  the  dam  breast.  I never  saw 
him  leave  the  lodge,  even  though  I know 
which  exit  he  normally  uses. 

Never  Changes 

His  pattern  never  changes.  He  swims 
underwater  and  surfaces  just  short  of 
the  dam,  circles  along  the  dam  breast  to 
his  left,  and  hovers  in  the  water  on  the 
far  side  of  the  pond.  Then  he  rapidly 
swims  back  to  the  lodge  on  the  surface, 
submerging  occasionally  on  the  return 
trip. 

He  remains  stationary  in  the  water, 
viewing  his  watery  estate.  He  seems  to 
be  trying  to  decide  to  either  return  to 
the  lodge  or  slip  out  on  the  bank  and 


EVERY  EVENING  a crowd  appears  to  watch 
these  great  swimmers  go  about  their  daily 
tasks.  Usually  the  crowd  is  rewarded  with 
all  four  beavers  out  at  the  same  time,  each 
doing  its  own  thing,  yet  each  working  and 
building  for  the  family. 

have  a meal  of  aspen.  At  this  point  he  is 
not  predictable.  Some  evenings  he  re- 
turns to  the  lodge  for  a short  time;  on 
others  he  walks  out  on  the  bank  and 
begins  to  chew  on  tender  aspen 
branches. 

Several  cars  pass  by.  I feel  sorry  for 
the  driver  and  the  passengers  craning 
their  necks  to  see  the  beaver.  The  speed 
of  the  car  indicates  that  they  have  more 
important  things  to  do  than  spend  time 
watching  a beaver  or  two. 

On  the  other  hand,  a part  of  me  does 
not  feel  sorry.  I have  the  animals  all  to 
myself.  Most  people  want  only  to  he  en- 
tertained—I want  to  become  a part  of 
life  at  the  heaver  dam. 

Either  through  a message,  or  a lack  of 
messages,  the  female  reluctantly  joins 
her  mate.  The  female  is  the  shy  one  and 
has  been  acting  that  way  ever  since  we 
found  this  lodge  three  years  ago.  The 
male  does  not  seem  to  he  disturbed  by 
the  fact  that  people  are  around  his 
pond.  He  becomes  upset,  and  will  dive 
with  a tail  slap,  if  I make  a quick  motion 
such  as  slapping  at  an  insect. 

Soon  after  the  female  is  in  the  water, 
the  kits  from  last  year  join  the  parents. 
Only  once  have  I seen  a very  small 
beaver  swimming  in  the  pond.  Last 
year’s  kits  are  virtually  the  same  size  as 
their  mother  and  are  difficult  to  identify 
as  yearlings. 

As  nature’s  lumberjack,  these  heaver 
cut  down  their  nearby  food  supply  years 
ago.  Now  a neighbor  cuts  small  aspen 
trees  for  the  family  every  three  or  four 
days.  The  aspen  are  piled  close  to  the 
dirt  road  passing  by  their  home. 

Every  evening  a crowd  appears  to 
watch  these  great  swimmers  go  about 
their  daily  tasks.  Usually  the  crowd  is 
rewarded  with  all  four  beaver  swimming 
in  the  pond  at  one  time  — each  doing  its 
own  thing— yet  each  working  and  build- 
ing for  the  family. 

The  evening  begins  to  settle  in  on  my 
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SOON  A KINGFISHER  circled  overhead,  an- 
grily proclaiming  because  I had  cut  him  off 
from  his  favorite  perch.  I was  not  upset  for  I 
knew  there  were  plenty  of  chubs  in  the  three 
small  bonds  below  the  beaver  dam.  Yes, 
what  an  evening. 

beaver  pond.  The  trees  behind  me  be- 
gin to  east  long  shadows  on  the  water 
and  lodge.  Bullfrogs  begin  to  chant  at 
the  shallow  end  and  well  up  into  the 
stream.  The  swallows  have  flown  to 
their  roost  for  the  night. 

Light  and  weather  conditions  are  just 
right.  A grouse  drums  on  the  far  hillside. 
This  one  must  have  been  a late  bloomer. 
The  grouse  chicks  are  hatching,  yet  this 
male  decides  to  go  courting. 

Behind  me  an  owl  begins  to  hoot. 
What  a wonderful  sound  to  announce 
the  night.  Overhead,  bats  have  replaced 
the  swallows  doing  what  bats  do  best  — 
eat  insects. 

Finally,  as  I sit  quietly  on  the  tailgate 
of  my  Jeep,  a doe  comes  down  from  the 
far  hillside  and  drinks  from  the  pond. 
She  is  aware  of  my  presence  but  shows 
no  fear.  She  crosses  the  small  stream 
and  begins  walking  my  way.  Can  it  be 
that  she  does  not  realize  I am  close  to 
her? 


Finally  she  decides  to  retreat  to  safer 
ground  across  the  pond.  Her  white  flag 
moving  up  and  down,  she  tries  to  decide 
if  I am  an  enemy.  She  disappears  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  It’s  time  for  me  to  go 
home,  too.  What  an  evening. 
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The  Homestead 

By  Bob  Schieman 


“\A7ELU  IT>S  STILL  there;  i 

V V said  to  Mark  as  we  rounded  the 
curve  and  the  “Homestead”  came  into 
view.  The  old,  rustic  wood-frame  house 
with  the  domineering  front  porch 
looked  just  the  same  as  it  had  almost  20 
years  ago  when  we  first  started  to  use  it 
as  our  annual  deer  camp. 

We  named  the  house  the  “Home- 
stead” because  it  is  all  that  remains  of  an 
original  Pennsylvania  farm  settlement 
established  by  early  immigrants  to  Pot- 
ter County  over  100  years  ago.  The  land 
comprising  the  abandoned  farm,  once 
used  to  produce  potatoes  and  apples,  is 
now  almost  completely  overgrown  with 
evergreens  and  hardwoods. 

The  house  serves  as  our  camp  during 
deer  season  and  for  short  visits  in  the 
spring  and  fall.  Because  of  its  rustic  na- 
ture and  lack  of  modern  conveniences, 
it  provides  a refreshing  sense  of  getting 
away  from  it  all.  There  is  no  commercial 
electricity,  and  the  plumbing  consists 
of  a kitchen  sink  with  a pipe  routed 
through  the  wall.  When  asked  if  we  have 
running  water  we  reply,  “Sure!  — You 
grab  two  pails,  RUN  down  to  the  spring 
and  fill  them,  and  then  RUN  back  up.” 
Also,  when  water  is  poured  into  the 
sink,  it  RUNS  nicely  out  the  pipe. 

A cast  iron  wood-burning  stove  in  the 
kitchen  and  the  traditional  little  house 
in  the  back  with  a crescent  moon  on  the 
door  complete  the  setting. 

Over  the  years  our  hunting  party  has 
grown  from  the  original  three  to  as 
many  as  nine,  and  a generator  has  re- 
placed the  gas  lanterns  and  batteries  we 
once  used  for  lights.  Other  minor  im- 
provements have  been  made,  however 
the  Homestead  has  retained  the  rustic 
appearance  we  so  fondly  remember. 

The  Homestead  has  provided  us  with 
many  memorable  — and  sometimes 
amusing  — experiences  over  the  years. 
Here  are  just  a few: 


The  Cab  Deer.  “Why  is  the  deer  in  the 
cab  of  my  truck?"  Craig  exclaimed  as  we 
returned  to  camp. 

On  our  first  trip  to  the  Homestead  we 
did  not  stay  in  the  house.  Instead,  we 
used  Craig’s  motor  home.  Tuesday 
morning,  about  a half  hour  after  legal 
shooting  time,  I was  startled  by  a shot 
from  the  ridge  top  where  Joe  was 
posted.  Then,  just  as  I stood  up,  I was 
startled  even  more  by  a commotion 
above  me.  I looked  up  and  saw  a turkey 
flying  from  the  treetop.  Apparently  the 
turkey  had  been  roosting  right  above 
me,  yet  I never  noticed  it  when  I arrived 
well  before  daybreak. 

When  I went  over  to  help  Joe  I found 
him  still  looking  for  the  buck  he  had 
shot.  After  searching  and  searching  but 
not  finding  any  sign  of  a hit,  we  decided 
to  follow  some  deer  we  had  spotted 
in  the  hollow  below.  As  I circled  about 
200  yards  to  the  left  I found  blood  and 
then  Joe’s  kill.  Obviously,  the  deer  had 
dropped  in  his  tracks,  but  Joe,  in  his 
excitement,  had  erroneously  spotted 
the  kill  200  yards  to  the  right. 

As  we  completed  the  field-dressing 
Craig  found  us  and  helped  drag  the  deer 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  There,  Joe  was 
left  to  complete  the  downhill  drag  back 
to  camp  alone.  When  Craig  and  I re- 
turned to  camp  later  that  morning  we 
didn’t  see  Joe’s  deer  hanging.  Looking 
around,  we  discovered  it  in  the  cab  of 
the  truck.  A short  time  later  Joe  re- 
turned and  explained  that  he  had  lost 
the  deer  tag  and  had  to  go  back  out  and 
look  for  it.  He  couldn’t  find  the  key  to 
the  trailer,  though,  and  was  afraid  to 
leave  the  untagged  deer  hanging  on  the 
porch,  so  he  put  it  in  the  truck. 

Craig  and  I eventually  found  the  tag 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow.  It  seems 
that  Joe  had  followed  a straight  line 
down  the  slope,  which  took  him  and  his 
deer  through  the  thickest  cover  imagin- 
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able,  and  that’s  what  eventually  stripped 
the  tag  from  the  deer’s  ear.  At  that  point, 
we  told  joe  not  to  wander  off,  as  finding 
his  deer  and  then  his  tag  was  all  the  help 
he  was  going  to  get  in  one  day. 

Out-of-Ammo.  The  second  year  at  the 
camp  we  occupied  the  house  and  were 
joined  by  a new  member,  Mark. 

Wednesday  morning  Mark  and  I de- 
cided to  hunt  from  separate  stands  in 
the  area  above  the  camp.  The  morning 
was  uneventful  until  my  peaceful  mid- 
morning snack  was  interrupted  by  shots 
from  the  flat  above,  where  Mark  was 
posted.  I quickly  picked  up  my  belong- 
ings, accidentally  dropping  half  my 
sandwich  down  a groundhog  hole,  and 
headed  up  the  slope. 

As  I got  part  way  up  I heard  loud 
crashing  in  the  brush  above.  I expected 
a herd  of  deer  to  break  out  in  my  direc- 
tion but,  instead,  Mark  burst  out  yelling 
for  me. 

He  had  downed  a buck  but  was  un- 
able to  finish  it  off  because  he  was  out  of 
ammo.  He  had  taken  only  five  rounds 
with  him  that  morning  and  then  lost 
most  of  them  while  walking.  Because  I 
also  carried  an  8 mm  Mauser,  like  Mark, 
he  was  running  down  to  get  some  car- 
tridges from  me. 

We  hurried  up  to  the  flat  where  we 
found  the  deer.  I was  able  to  steady  the 
very  excited  young  man  and  watch  him 
finish  the  deer  with  a borrowed  car- 
tridge. 

The  Coffee  Break  Deer.  ‘'Put  on  a pot  of 
coffee  and  I'll  be  back  with  my  buck  when 
it’s  ready!” 

It  was  about  9 a.m.  on  opening  morn- 
ing of  our  third  year  at  the  Homestead, 
and  Craig  had  just  finished  helping 
Charlie  and  me  hang  our  bucks  on  the 
porch.  I connected  first  that  morning, 
doing  so  from  a newly  established  stand 
which  would  prove  very  productive  over 
the  ensuing  years.  As  the  buck  followed 
a doe  over  the  top  of  the  ridge  above  the 
stand,  a shoulder  shot  flipped  the  trot- 
ting buck  as  if  he  had  hit  a trip  wire. 

As  I was  dragging  my  deer  down  the 
slope  toward  camp  I encountered  Char- 


lie and  Craig  field-dressing  a nice  four- 
pointer.  They  both  had  pursued  the 
buck,  but  Charlie  managed  to  get  the 
shot. 

After  we  dragged  the  two  deer  back 
to  camp  and  hung  them  from  the  porch, 
I said  to  Craig,  “Well,  Charlie  and  I are 
going  to  take  a coffee  break,  but  why  are 
you  hanging  around  during  this  prime 
hunting  time?” 

About  15  minutes  later,  as  Charlie 
and  I poured  our  coffee,  Craig  burst  into 
camp.  “Well,  I got  mine,  where’s  the  cof- 
fee?” He  had  crossed  the  road  above  the 
camp,  walked  only  about  100  yards, 
peeked  over  a bank,  and  shot  a sur- 
prised buck. 

The  Porch  Deer.  I coidd  see  the  buck 
hanging  from  the  porch  as  I emerged 
from  the  creek  bed  below  camp. 

It  was  pouring  rain  earlier  that  open- 
ing morning  when  Mark,  Joe,  and  I left 
camp  for  our  stands  in  the  hollow.  Craig 
and  George  (who  had  joined  our  group 
the  previous  year)  decided  to  wait  until 
daylight  before  proceeding  up  the  road 
to  hunt  on  top  of  the  mountain. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  hardest  open- 
ing day  rain  I can  remember  during  any 
deer  season.  It  was  raining  so  hard  that 
when  a deer  passed  about  50  yards  be- 
low my  stand,  it  was  merely  a shadow. 
My  pauncho  kept  me  dry  for  about  two 
hours  but,  when  I started  to  get  soaked 
from  the  ground  up,  I decided  that 
camp  would  be  a better  place  to  be. 

As  I got  closer  to  the  porch,  I could 
see  a very  happy  George.  He  smiled  and 
said,  “While  you  nuts  were  out  getting 
soaked,  I got  mine  from  the  porch.” 

As  it  turned  out,  George  and  Craig 
had  decided  to  wait  for  the  rain  to  let  up 
and  were  standing  on  the  porch  when 
George  spotted  a buck  about  100  yards 
away.  One  shot  from  George’s  308  rest- 
ing on  the  porch  rail  dropped  his  first 
Homestead  buck. 

The  Poachers.  The  season  of  SPORTs- 
mansliip. 

I sensed  something  was  amiss  as  I 
returned  to  camp  after  a Saturday  morn- 
ing scouting  hike.  I could  see  Joe  was 
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in  a serious  discussion  with  the  other 
camp  members.  He  had  just  observed 
three  men  hanging  a deer  in  a secluded 
pine  stand  off  the  road  above  camp.  Joe 
was  somewhat  shaken,  as  it  was  obvious 
the  men  were  poachers,  and  he  was 
worried  they  might  have  seen  him  wit- 
ness their  crime. 

For  some  reason,  the  culprits  did  not 
leave  immediately.  This  enabled  one  of 
the  camp  members  to  walk  up  the  road 
and  identify  the  vehicle  and  get  the 
license  plate  number  before  they  drove 
off. 

After  a short  search  we  located  the 
deer,  a beautiful  6-pointer,  hanging  from 
a large  pine  tree.  The  deer  was  so  well 
concealed  that  a person  could  walk 
within  a few  yards  and  not  see  it. 

Later  in  the  day  we  showed  the  loca- 
tion to  the  local  wildlife  officer  and  his 
deputy.  The  officer  predicted  that  the 
poachers  would  return  for  the  buck 
Sunday  night  or  very  early  Monday 
morning,  opening  day.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  he  and  the  deputy  would  be 
waiting  for  them. 

Late  Sunday  afternoon  the  game  pro- 
tector and  his  deputy  set  up  the  stake- 
out. They  informed  us  that  the  owner  of 
the  vehicle  had  been  identified  through 
the  license  number,  but  that  the  loca- 
tion of  his  camp  was  unknown.  It  started 
to  rain  but  the  two  officers  were  obvi- 
ously prepared  to  spend  the  entire 
night. 

We  were  sitting  on  the  porch  about 
10  o’clock  on  that  unusually  warm  Sun- 
day night  when  the  deputy  came  down 
from  his  stakeout.  He  informed  us  that 
the  poachers  had  been  apprehended 
and  that  he  was  going  to  call  in  the  dis- 
trict magistrate. 

Later  that  night,  after  the  officers  fin- 
ished with  the  offenders,  they  joined  us 
in  our  kitchen  for  coffee.  It  seems  that 
early  that  Saturday  morning  the  men 
had  shot  the  deer  from  the  road  on  their 
way  down  to  their  camp. 

IT  WAS  undoubtedly  the  hardest  opening 
day  rain  I can  remember  during  any  deer 
season.  It  was  raining  so  hard  that  when  a 
deer  passed  about  50  yards  below  my  stand, 
it  was  merely  a shadow. 


The  sad  conclusion  to  this  incident  is 
that  no  one  in  our  camp  got  a buck  that 
year  — hunting  hard  and  legally. 

Year  of  the  Racks.  The  buck  was  looking 
at  me  as  I emerged  from  the  brash  at  the 
top  of  the  slope  above  my  stand. 

I had  seen  the  buck  pass  my  planned 
stand  at  mid-day  on  both  the  Saturday 
and  Sunday  before  opening  day.  I also 
had  discovered  some  scrapes  in  the  hol- 
low below  and  assumed  the  buck  was 
visiting  them  on  his  daily  rounds.  I 
couldn’t  tell  how  many  points  he  was 
carrying,  but  it  was  obvious  he  had  very 
husky  tines  and  a large  body.  I decided 
to  wait  for  that  buck  as  long  as  necessary 
on  opening  day,  weather  permitting. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  weather 
was  the  best  I had  ever  seen  in  any  deer 
season.  Not  long  after  the  opening,  a 
series  of  shots  sounded  from  Craig’s  lo- 
cation. About  an  hour  later  shots  rang 
out  from  Jim’s  stand.  The  boys  are  really 
connecting  today,  I thought,  but  I didn’t 
want  to  leave  my  stand  to  check  on 
them,  especially  with  my  trophy  sched- 
uled to  arrive. 
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My  thoughts  about  the  boys  were 
confirmed  when  I saw  Jim  dragging  a 
deer  down  the  slope.  When  I went  over 
to  see  that  he  had  a nice  four-pointer  he 
told  me  that  Craig  had  taken  a seven- 
pointer  earlier. 

I quickly  returned  to  my  stand  and 
the  morning  passed  uneventfully  until 
Mark  walked  up  and  tried  to  persuade 
me  to  help  him  drive  the  point  of  the 
ridge.  Because  I had  not  seen  any  deer 
come  by  my  stand  I almost  decided  to 
go  with  him.  But  in  the  end  I said,  “No, 
I think  I’ll  hang  around  here  awhile 
longer.” 

About  10:45  I decided  to  exercise  my 
legs  by  walking  up  the  slope  to  check 
out  both  Craig’s  and  Jim’s  stands  and 
then  return  to  mine  where  I’d  post 
through  lunch  hour.  About  15  minutes 
later,  when  I returned  to  the  top  of  the 
slope,  I saw  the  buck. 

I automatically  dropped  to  a kneeling 
position  and  sent  a round  to  the  buck’s 
vitals.  I pumped  off  two  more  rounds 
from  my  30-06  as  the  deer  quartered 
down  the  slope. 

The  blood  trail  was  obvious  when  I 
reached  the  spot  where  the  buck  had 
been  standing,  which  was  about  20 
yards  in  front  of  where  I had  been  sit- 
ting all  morning.  I trailed  the  deer  to 
within  five  yards  of  my  stand  and  then 
found  him  about  60  yards  below. 


I was  elated  to  see  that  he  was  a very 


large  six-pointer.  Apparently  the  buck 
had  been  in  the  woods  all  morning, 
waiting  for  me  to  leave  so  he  could 
check  his  scrapes. 

Needless  to  say,  we  were  a very  happy 
group  to  have  three  deer  hanging  before 
noon  of  opening  day. 

The  Video  Stars.  Lights.  Camera. 
Action. 

I had  just  returned  to  camp  for  lunch 
and  finished  inspecting  Craig’s  buck 
hanging  from  the  porch  when  a Game 
Commission  vehicle  pulled  up.  Another 
deer  check  by  the  wildlife  officer,  I 
thought.  I was  surprised,  however,  to 
see  a young  man  walk  up  with,  of  all 
things,  a video  camera. 

He  introduced  himself  as  Hal  Korber, 
a photographer  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s main  office,  and  stated  that  he 
was  trying  to  tape  some  hunting  seg- 
ments for  use  in  a Pennsylvania  outdoor 
video  presentation.  He  asked  if  we 
would  allow  him  to  tape  a segment  at 
our  camp. 

Being  “hams”  by  nature,  we  whole- 
heartedly agreed.  We  taped  a scene 
where  Bob  and  I simulated  our  return 
from  the  field  to  congratulate  Craig  and 
look  over  his  buck.  Craig  related  a hu- 
morous note  about  how,  after  he  shot 
the  deer  from  his  high  tree  stand  he 
dropped  his  outer  coat  to  the  ground 
before  climbing  down.  A hunter  from  a 
neighboring  camp,  posted  below  Craig, 
then  came  running  up  to  help  because 
he  thought  he  had  seen  Craig  fall  from 
the  tree. 

Just  as  we  finished  that  episode  a 
truck  pulled  up  and  the  third  Bob  in  our 
camp  unloaded  a buck.  Needless  to  say, 
the  reporter  was  delighted  to  tape  the 
hanging  of  another  deer  in  “real  time.” 

More  segments  were  taped  inside  the 
Homestead,  with  the  various  camp 
members  relating  their  “war  stories.” 

We  were  able  to  obtain  a partial  copy 
of  the  video  tape  later  that  winter  and 
view  it  at  our  annual  game  dinner.  I 
hope  some  of  the  video  segments  are 
used  in  the  final  presentation.  I know 
the  “Homestead”  and  its  memories  are 
worthy  of  it. 
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Spring  Fever  Hits  the 
Game  Farms 


By  Carl  Riegner 

Chief,  Propagation  Division 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  Game  Com- 
mission produces  about  200,000 
ring-necked  pheasants  a year  at  our  five 
game  farms.  Our  primary  goal  is  to 
provide  hunting  opportunities  for 
sportsmen,  hut  we’re  also  aiming  to 
produce  birds  capable  of  surviving  and 
possibly  supplementing  the  dwindling 
populations  in  the  wild. 

Most  hunters  probably  think  of  our 
pheasants  only  in  the  fall,  during  the 
general  small  game  season,  but  for 
those  of  us  charged  with  raising  the 
birds,  pheasants  are  a year  round  re- 
sponsibility. In  this  article  I’d  like  to 
briefly  discuss  the  early  stages  in  the 
pheasant  rearing  process,  getting  the 
chicks. 

Lengthening  days  following  the  win- 
ter solstice  stimulate  hormonal  changes 
in  pheasants,  and  as  the  spring  equinox 
approaches,  birds  become  sexually 
active  and  get  the  reproduction  process 
into  full  swing.  As  you  may  imagine,  our 
game  farm  personnel  must  work  along 
with  those  same  seasonal  signals. 

The  winter  months  are  spent  thor- 
oughly preparing,  cleaning  and  check- 
ing all  our  hatchery  and  brooding 
equipment.  It’s  a tedious  process,  but 
everything  must  be  in  perfect  working 
order  by  the  time  nesting  season  ar- 
rives; there’s  no  holding  it  back.  Equip- 
ment breakdowns  in  either  area  would 
jeopardize  not  only  production,  but 
also  the  quality  of  our  birds.  Therefore, 
all  hatchery  and  brooding  equipment  is 
cleaned,  sanitized  and  serviced  to  en- 
sure the  developing  eggs  and  growing 
chicks  will  have  all  they  need. 

The  core  of  our  pheasant  propaga- 
tion program  is  our  breeders.  We  follow 
an  extensive  breeding  program  to  ulti- 


THE  CORE  of  the  agency’s  propagation  pro- 
gram is  the  breeders.  Here  the  author  shows 
a top  quality  bird,  one  that  is  medium-size, 
alert,  has  tight  hard  feathering  and  uniform 
color,  strong  legs,  good  bone  structure  and 
clear— not  cloudy  — eyes. 

mately  obtain  the  best  breeder  stock 
we  can.  For  the  most  part,  this  stock  is 
selected  from  the  previous  year’s  pro- 
duction, and  throughout  the  rearing 
process  we’re  on  the  lookout  for  poten- 
tial breeders. 
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ABOUT  1000  birds  are  placed  in  each  laying 
field,  above,  at  densities  averaging  30 
square  feet  per  bird  and  sex  ratios  of  one 
male  for  every  18  females.  Nest  boxes,  be- 
low, are  placed  along  the  field  edges  to  give 
the  hens  a secure  and  sanitary  environment 
in  which  to  lay  their  eggs. 


We  concentrate  on  medium-size 
birds  with  tight,  hard  feathering  and 
uniform  color.  We  also  choose  birds 
that  are  alert  and  seem  prone  to  fly 
when  disturbed.  Strong  legs,  good  bone 
structure  and  clear  — not  cloudy— eyes 
are  other  characteristics  we  look  for. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  continually  cull 
eggs  and  birds  that  exhibit  any  genetic 
or  nutritional  abnormalities. 

Likely  breeders  are  selected  in  Sep- 
tember and  overwintered  on  the  farms, 
in  isolated  holding  fields.  These  fields 
are  planted  with  dense  plots  of  corn 
and  sorghum,  to  provide  plenty  of  food 
and  protective  cover.  The  final  selec- 
tion of  breeder  stock  takes  place  about 
the  beginning  of  March.  We  want  to 


l£Si  have  the  breeders  in  place  at  least  two 
weeks  prior  to  egg  laying,  to  avoid 
stress  on  the  hens  and  injury  to  their 
developing  eggs. 

In  total,  at  our  five  farms,  we  main- 
tain a breeder  flock  of  23,000  pheas- 
ants. Once  this  stock  is  finally  selected, 
we  move  the  breeders  from  the  winter 
holding  areas  to  our  laying  pens,  which 
are  simplv  open  natural  fields  where 
the  b irds  — and  our  workers  — must 
contend  with  whatever  nature  offers. 

At  this  time,  disturbances  from 
hawks,  owls  and  other  predators,  or 
even  people  prowling  the  fence  lines 
(which  is  illegal),  can  cut  back  egg  pro- 
duction. Also,  several  days  of  inclement 
weather  can  not  just  create  poor  condi- 
tions for  our  workers,  but  cause  egg 
production  to  drop  as  much  as  several 
thousand  eggs  a day.  There  have  been 
times  when  we’ve  had  to  collect  eggs 
during  an  onion  snow.  If  they’re  frozen 
they  must  be  discarded.  Such  reduc- 
tions and  losses  can  set  back  our  sched- 
ules and  influence  final  production. 

In  each  laying  field  we  place  about 
1000  birds,  at  densities  averaging  30 
square  feet  per  bird.  This  procedure 
helps  ensure  random  breeding,  thereby 
minimizing  inbreeding,  an  aspect  we 
continually  try  to  avoid.  In  each  field, 
pheasants  are  established  at  an  average 
ratio  of  one  male  for  every  18  females. 
Automatic  water  systems  provide  a 
steady  source  of  clean  water,  and,  to 
maximize  egg  production,  breeders  are 
provided  a constant  supply  of  commer- 
cial game  bird  breeder  feed. 

In  the  wild,  hens  nest  in  hay  fields 
and  reverting  agricultural  areas,  where 
the  vegetation  conceals  their  nests.  Out- 
laying fields  at  the  farms,  however,  are 
rather  bare,  especially  in  the  spring 
when  they  contain  large  concentrations 
of  birds.  So,  to  provide  our  birds  with 
protective  cover,  we  have  placed  nest 
boxes  along  the  fence  lines  in  the  fields. 
Each  nest  box  and  the  area  surrounding 
it  is  layered  with  straw  to  maintain  a 
sanitary  environment  for  the  hens  and 
their  eggs. 

Our  game  farm  hens  can  produce  up 
to  60  eggs  each.  Laying  commences 
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ONCE  EGG  LAYING  gets  into  full  swing,  eggs 
are  gathered  in  plastic  baskets  four  times  a 
day,  seven  days  a week.  They  are  immedi- 
ately immersed  in  a sanitizing  solution  to 
reduce  the  chances  of  bacteria  penetrating 
the  porous  shells. 

around  mid-March,  with  peak  produc- 
tion running  from  mid-April  to  early 
May.  We  don’t  begin  collecting  eggs 
until  the  first  week  of  April,  though, 
because  the  early  eggs  are  often  not  fer- 
tile, nor  are  they  laid  at  fast  enough  rates 
for  us  to  use  them. 

When  we  do  start  collecting  eggs, 
they  are  gathered  in  plastic  egg  baskets, 
four  times  a day,  seven  days  a week. 
They  are  immediately  taken  to  a storage 
area  and  briefly  immersed  in  a sanitiz- 
ing solution.  This  reduces  the  chance  of 
bacteria  penetrating  the  porous  egg 
shells  and  contaminating  the  embryos. 
Because  eggs  for  any  one  set  — a group- 
ing of  13,000  eggs  from  which  about 
10,000  chicks  will  be  produced  — are 
gathered  over  several  days,  they  are  not 
immediately  placed  in  the  incubator. 
After  sanitizing,  they  are  maintained  at 
55  to  60  degrees  Farenheit,  with  a rela- 
tive humidity  of  80  percent.  This  cold 
storage  keeps  the  eggs  from  dehydrat- 
ing and,  for  production  purposes,  re- 
tards embryonic  development,  giving 
us  control  over  when  the  eggs  hatch. 

While  in  cold  storage,  to  maintain 
quality  control,  we  grade  eggs  by  size 
and  color.  Those  with  abnormalities, 
cracks  or  that  are  heavily  soiled  are  dis- 
carded. For  an  optimum  and  uniform 
hatch,  only  medium  size  eggs  will  be 
placed  in  trays  to  comprise  a set.  Once 
the  eggs  are  trayed  they  are  turned 
daily  to  prevent  the  embryo  from  ad- 
hering to  the  interior  of  the  shell  or 
becoming  damaged. 

The  formulation  of  a hatching  sched- 
ule is  essential,  so  we  can  control 
hatching  and  subsequent  chick  devel- 
opment. This  is  at  times  difficult, 

AFTER  SANITIZING,  the  eggs  are  placed  in 
cold  storage  to  slow  embryonic  develop- 
ment and  keep  the  eggs  from  dehydrating 
until  enough  have  been  collected  to  com- 
prise a set-a  grouping  of  about  13,000 
eggs  from  which  about  10,000  chicks  will 
hatch. 


though,  because  we  have  to  contend 
with  weather,  disturbances  and  the 
countless  other  factors  that  can  slow 
down  or  set  back  egg  production. 

On  the  day  a set  is  scheduled,  the 
trays  of  eggs  are  placed  in  the  incuba- 
tor, where  they  will  develop  for  the  next 
21  days.  During  this  time  the  trays  are 
automatically  tilted  from  side  to  side, 
every  hour,  to  prevent  the  developing 
embryos  from  being  injured  or  sticking 
to  the  inside  of  the  egg  shell.  A tem- 
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ON  THE  24th  day  the  chicks  begin 
’ to  hatch,  below.  They  are  quickly  re- 
I moved  from  the  hatcher  trays  and  ex- 
amined, and  then  taken  to  a brooder 
house,  right,  where  they  are  provided 
ample  food,  water  and  protection. 


WHEN  THERE’S  enough  for  a set,  the  eggs  are 
placed  in  trays,  left,  and  then  returned  to  cold 
storage,  where  they  are  turned  daily.  On  the  day 
scheduled,  the  set,  below,  is  placed  in  the  incuba- 
tor, where  it  will  remain  for  21  days.  During  this 
time  the  eggs  are  automatically  tilted  every  hour. 
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perature  of  99.5  degrees  and  a relative 
humidity  of  86  percent  is  maintained 
in  the  incubators  throughout  the  three 
weeks. 

Although  the  incubation  period  for 
pheasant  eggs  is  24  to  25  days,  egg  sets 
are  transferred  from  the  incubator  to 
the  hatcher  on  the  21st  day.  During  the 
transfer,  egg  samples  are  randomly  can- 
died,  to  check  fertility  rates,  a measure 
we  use  to  ensure  that  a correct  ratio  of 
hens  and  cocks  has  been  set  up  in  the 
breeder  fields. 

On  the  24th  day,  the  chicks  begin  to 
hatch.  They  are  quickly  removed  from 
the  hatcher  trays,  their  physical  condi- 
tions are  evaluated  as  they  are  counted, 
and  then  they  are  placed  into  chick 
transport  boxes.  Overall,  we  average  an 
85  percent  hatching  rate. 

To  fully  utilize  our  pheasant  produc- 
tion, the  agency  sells  surplus  hen 
chicks  (at  cost)  to  interested  individ- 
uals. To  accomplish  this,  experienced 
personnel  sex  chicks  by  looking  for 
early  wattle  development  around  each 
chick’s  eye.  Last  year,  37,775  day-old 
hens  and  39,900  surplus  eggs  were  sold 
through  this  program,  resulting  in 
$30,964  for  the  agency. 

Most  of  the  chicks  are  kept,  of 
course,  and  they  are  quickly  trans- 
ported to  the  brooder  house  and  placed 
under  the  brooder  with  feed  and  water. 
At  this  point  we  minimize  human  expo- 
sure to  the  newly  hatched  chicks.  It’s 
during  their  first  24  to  36  hours  that 
they  become  imprinted,  or  learn  that 
they’re  pheasants.  If  they’re  subjected 
to  very  much  human  exposure  at  this 
time  they’ll  lose  their  fear  of  humans 
and  suffer  other  behavioral  abnormali- 
ties as  well. 

As  the  birds  grow  and  mature,  they 
are  gradually  given  more  freedom.  At 
four  to  six  weeks  of  age  they  are  gradu- 
ally exposed  to  living  outside,  and  they 
are  eventually  set  free  in  large,  net  cov- 

AS  THE  CHICKS  grow  and  mature,  they  are 
given  more  freedom,  and  at  four  to  six  weeks 
of  age  they  are  gradually  exposed  to  the 
outdoors.  Eventually,  the  birds  are  released 
in  large,  net-covered  fields  to  complete  their 
development. 


The  agency  also  gives  day-old, 
hatchery  run  chicks  (50  percent 
cocks,  and  50  percent  hens)  to 
sportsmen’s  organizations.  Last 
year  this  amounted  to  7788  birds. 
These  birds  are  raised  by  club 
members,  according  to  Game 
Commission  guidelines.  The  birds 
can  be  released  after  12  weeks  of 
age,  on  lands  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing. All  feed  and  other  associated 
expenses  in  raising  these  pheas- 
ants are  the  responsibility  of  the  co- 
operating sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tions. The  agency  requires  that  at 
least  25  square  feet  of  pen  space 
be  provided  each  bird,  and  that  me- 
chanical equipment  (electric  or  gas 
brooders)  be  used  in  brooder 
houses.  To  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram, sportsmen’s  groups  must 
have  an  application  on  file  by  the 
preceding  February.  For  more  infor- 
mation contact  the  nearest  region 
office  or  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife 
Management  in  Harrisburg. 


ered  fields  where  they  complete  their 
development. 

Once  we  have  a sufficient  number  of 
eggs  for  all  our  purposes,  we  release 
the  breeders  in  suitable  habitat 
throughout  the  state,  while  there’s  still 
time  in  the  season  for  them  to  repro- 
duce naturally  in  the  wild,  again  in  an 
attempt  to  supplement  natural  popula- 
tions. 

Each  year  we  critique  the  entire  pro- 
duction process  and  try  to  identify  new 
ways  to  improve  our  pheasants  and  en- 
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hanee  their  chances  for  surviving  in  the 
wild. 

As  an  example,  over  the  years  we 
have  live-trapped  wild  pheasants, 
mostly  from  the  southeast  part  of  the 
state,  where  little  hunting  opportuni- 
ties exist  and  no  game  farm  birds  have 
ever  been  stocked — or  at  least  not  for 
a long  time.  Those  not  used  for  other 
research  purposes  have  been  retained 
and  cross-bred  to  our  game  farm  stock. 
Such  crosses,  we  hope,  will  ultimately 
enhance  the  genetics  of  our  game  farm 


stock  and  enable  us  to  produce  ring- 
necked pheasants  capable  of  adapting 
to  our  ever  changing  agricultural  envi- 
ronments. 

Raising  pheasants  is  an  ongoing  proc- 
ess, not  just  throughout  the  course  of 
the  year,  but  also  over  the  years  and 
decades.  Were  continually  striving  to 
produce  better,  more  adaptable  ring- 
necked pheasants  for  sportsmen  and  all 
other  Pennsylvanians  who  enjoy  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  this  bird  from  the 
Orient. 


GAMEcooking  Tips 

Readers,  Speak  Out 

Last  fall  I found  myself  in  a little  hunting  cabin  in  the  woods  of  Pike  County 
when  a massive  “cooking  attack”  struck.  At  such  times,  I plunder  the  refrigerator, 
cupboards,  even  the  woods,  for  ingredients  to  satisfy  my  need  to  cook.  Because  I 
was  a visitor,  I was  at  the  mercy  of  the  owner’s  larder,  and  without  a cookbook.  My 
craving  called  out  for  biscuits,  but  without  a recipe,  I was  at  a loss  for  exact 
measurements.  My  friend  sagely  suggested  I consult  GAME  NEWS,  for  the 
“Game  Cooking  Tips.” 

Sure  enough,  I found  one  of  my  rabbit  preparations,  along  with  a biscuit  recipe. 
It  was  then  that  I realized  the  real  value  of  including  bread,  sidedish  and  dessert 
recipes  along  with  wild  game.  That  issue  made  me  happy,  and  we  were  able  to 
enjoy  ham,  milk  gravy  and  homemade  biscuits. 

That  experience  led  me  to  wonder  what  your  reactions  are  to  this  column.  Do 
you  want  more  wild  game  ideas,  do  you  like  the  mix,  or  do  you  have  any  sugges- 
tions? Do  you  have  questions,  recipes  to  share,  or  reactions  to  past  columns?  I 
would  enjoy  hearing  from  you,  and  value  your  input.  Write  to  me  care  of  GAME 
NEWS.  Meanwhile,  here’s  a new  recipe,  hot  off  the  stove. 

Chinese  Fowl 


2 whole  pheasant  breasts,  or 
1 large  goose  breast 
Va  cup  water 
V2  cup  soy  sauce 
V2  cup  Chinese  lump  sugar* 

6-8  star  anise  pods* 

Cut  the  breasts  in  half  and  place  in  a 
sealable  plastic  bag.  Place  remaining 


ingredients  in  a sauce  pan  and  boil 
until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Allow  to  cool. 
Pour  over  fowl,  zip  bag  shut  and  refrig- 
erate overnight.  Bake  at  275  degrees 
in  marinade  for  1 to  2 hours,  depending 
on  size  of  breasts.  Fowl  is  cooked 
when  juices  run  clear  and  meat  pulls 
off  the  bone  easily.  Serves  4 


* Note:  Chinese  lump  sugar  is  light  honey  colored  and  comes  in  chunks.  Choose 
a chunk  that  loois  about  equivalent  to  V2  cup.  If  Chinese  rock  sugar  and  star 
anise  are  unavailable  in  your  area,  write  to:  The  Chinese  Bowl  Trading  Co.,  Inc., 
Parsippany,  NJ  07074. 


— from  Wild  Game  Coookery 
Revised  and  Expanded  Edition 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 
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Pennsylvania’s 
Forest  Fire 
Wardens 

By  Forrest  E.  Kissinger 

EVERY  CITIZEN  across  the  common- 
wealth should  be  thankful  for  Penn- 
sylvania’s forest  fire  wardens,  individuals 
who  devote  a great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
toward  the  preservation  of  Penn’s  Woods. 
These  wardens  are  among  the  main 
guardians  against  losses  due  to  wildfires. 
It’s  safe  to  say  that  most  persons  serving 
as  Forest  Fire  Wardens  across  the  state 
are  outdoorsmen  who  enjoy  recreational 
activities  such  as  hunting,  fishing  and  hik- 
ing. As  such,  they  have  a personal  inter- 
est in  protecting  our  forests. 

This  year  is  a special  one  for  our  Forest 
Fire  Wardens.  It  marks  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  fire  warden  program.  On  June 
3,  1915,  Public  Law  797  was  signed  into 
law.  It  provided  the  foundation  for  the 
effective  warden  organization  we  enjoy 
today. 

Powers  were  vested  into  the  common- 
wealth agency  known  today  as  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources’ 
Bureau  of  Forestry.  Public  Law  797 
charged  the  bureau  with  implementing 
and  overseeing  the  warden  program. 
Within  the  Bureau  of  Forestry’s  Division  of 
Forest  Fire  Protection,  a chief  forest  fire 
warden  for  the  state  is  appointed.  Addi- 
tionally, there  are  20  Forest  Districts 
across  the  state  that  oversee  the  bureau’s 
field  operations.  In  each  district  the  Dis- 
trict Forester  is  appointed  as  the  District 
Forest  Fire  Warden.  He  is  authorized  to 
act  as  the  field  representative  of  the  Chief 
Forest  Fire  Warden.  He  is  responsible, 
within  his  district,  for  inspecting  and  as- 
sisting local  fire  wardens,  conducting 


The  author  is  Aircraft  Operations 
Advisor  for  the  state  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  Bureau 
of  Forestry. 


educational  programs  for  the  prevention 
and  suppression  of  fires,  collecting  data, 
and  making  recommendations.  It  is  also 
his  duty  to  arrange  for  annual  meetings  of 
fire  wardens  within  his  district  for  instruc- 
tions in  forest  fire  matters  and  to  receive, 
audit  and  approve  reports  and  accounts 
for  the  local  fire  wardens. 

The  local  forest  fire  wardens  are  volun- 
teers who  must  meet  the  stringent  qualifi- 
cations set  forth  in  the  Fire  Warden’s  man- 
ual. They  come  from  all  walks  of  life,  and 
have  since  the  beginning  included  Game 
Commission  personnel. 

The  local  forest  fire  warden  is  the  per- 
son in  the  trenches.  He  may  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  “Totem  Pole”  but  he  is  the 
pillar  of  the  organization.  At  present  there 
are  about  3000  forest  fire  wardens  serv- 
ing us.  They  are  at  the  forefront  of  the 

FOR  75  YEARS  state  forest  fire  wardens  and 
their  crews  have  been  protecting  our  forests 
from  wildfires.  Everyone  who  enjoys  our 
outdoors  and  all  it  has  to  offer  owes  these 
guardians  a debt  of  gratitude. 
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wildfire  fighting  organization.  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Forest  Fire  Warden’s  manual 
states: 


“Mr.  Forest  Fire  Warden,  you  have 
a big  job  to  do  — and  an  important 
one.  Upon  you  and  your  fire  crew 
rests  the  responsibility  for  protect- 
ing Pennsylvania’s  priceless  forest 
resources  from  the  ravages  of  un- 
controlled fire.  There  are  many 
facets  to  your  job,  but  basically,  your 
job  is  divided  into  two  major  phases 
of  activity: 

• The  prevention  of  forest 
fires  through  every  avail- 
able means. 

• The  quick  control  and  elimi- 
nation of  forest  fires  that  do 
occur  in  spite  of  preventive 
measures. 

That’s  a mighty  big  order  when  you 


AS  A TRIBUTE  to  Pennsylvania’s  forest  fire 
wardens  and  all  they’ve  done  over  the  years 
to  protect  our  forests,  a monument  has  been 
erected  at  the  Hyner  View  overlook,  along 
the  Donut  Hole  Trail  in  Clinton  County. 


get  right  down  to  it.  You  certainly 
can’t  prevent  lightning  from  striking; 
you  can’t  be  everywhere  at  the 
same  time  to  supervise  brush  burn- 
ings, check  careless  campers, 
watch  for  tossed  matches,  or  stamp 
on  smoldering  cigarette  butts,  and 
you  can’t  hope  to  reach  everyone 
who  enters  your  forest  area.  In 
some  cases  it  will  be  impossible  to 
stop  a forest  fire  before  it  does  ser- 
ious damage,  no  matter  how  good 
or  how  efficient  you  and  your  crew 
are.  But  there  is  much  that  you  can 
do,  and  the  more  you  know  about 
your  problem,  the  better  you  will  be 
able  to  cope  with  it.  Through  the 
years  we  have  learned  much  about 
forest  fire,  its  behavior,  and  how  to 
control  it.  We  have  learned  what 
must  be  done  to  prevent  it.  Your  job 
as  a Forest  Fire  Warden  is  to  put 
into  practice  in  your  area  all  the 
things  we  have  learned.  In  a large 
sense,  Mr.  Fire  Warden,  the  future 
of  Pennsylvania’s  forests  is  in  your 
hands.” 

As  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  and  out- 
doorsmen  we  owe  the  Forest  Fire  Warden 
a pat  on  the  back.  Help  celebrate  this  75th 
Anniversary  by  thanking  your  local  war- 
den for  his  dedication  and  personal  sacri- 
fice in  preserving  the  beautiful  forests  we 
all  enjoy. 


Keep  your  GAME  NEWS  looking  like  new  for 
years  to  come  by  storing  them  in  specially 
designed  binders.  Each  binder  holds  12  is- 
sues and  costs  $5,  delivered.  Order  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  De- 
partment AR,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17110-9797. 
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THE  RABIES  VIRUS -as  expected -continues  to  work  its  way  up  through  Pennsylvania.  In 
1989  the  virus  spread  25  to  50  miles  In  all  directions  from  where  it  had  been  found  the  year 
before.  Last  year  there  were  702  confirmed  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  state,  and  raccoons 
are  still  the  primary  carrier. 

More  Rabies 


By  Larry  M.  lampietro 


THE  NUMBER  of  confirmed  rabies 
cases  in  Pennsylvania  in  1989  was 
702.  And,  as  expected,  the  rabies  virus 
has  spread  from  25  to  50  miles  in  all 
directions  from  where  it  had  been  found 
the  year  before.  The  rabies  virus  can 
grow  in  the  nerve  tissues  of  any  warm- 
blooded animal.  It’s  spread  by  the  saliva 
from  bites  and  scratches  inflicted  by  in- 
fected animals.  The  raccoon  is  the  main 
carrier  in  Pennsylvania,  followed  by 
skunks,  bats  and  foxes.  These  animals 
can  then  infect  unvaccinated  cats,  dogs 
and  livestock.  The  number  of  dogs 
found  with  rabies  last  year  (4)  is  very 
small  compared  to  the  number  of  cats 
found  with  the  disease  (66).  That’s  not 
because  dogs  have  less  contact  with 
rabid  animals,  but  because  most  dogs 
are  vaccinated.  The  number  of  cattle 
and  horses  found  positive  last  year  was 
down  from  1988  because  of  higher  vac- 
cination rates. 

State  law  requires  that  all  cats  and 


dogs  be  vaccinated  for  rabies.  An  ex- 
emption was  made  for  so  called  “farm 
cats.”  That  exception  is  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  66  cats  found  positive,  and  I 
wish  I knew  how  many  people  had  to  be 
treated  because  of  bites  and  scratches 
from  those  cats.  I do  know  that  many 
counties  now  require  all  cats  and  dogs 
to  be  vaccinated. 

In  areas  where  the  rabies  virus  has 
been  prevalent  for  at  least  a year,  such  as 
southcentral  and  southeastern  areas  of 
the  state,  up  to  85  percent  of  the  rac- 
coons have  died.  The  skunk  and  fox  pop- 
ulations have  been  greatly  reduced  also. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  reduc- 
tion of  those  predators  has  any  impact 
on  the  small  game  in  the  affected  areas. 

I live  in  a wooded  area  of  Berks 
County  that  has  been  greatly  affected 
by  the  rabies  epidemic,  and  I have  ob- 
served a definite  rise  in  a major  prey 
animal  — mice.  I’m  sure  this  trend  will 
continue  until  another  predator  — 
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hawks  and  owls,  maybe  — fills  in  the  par- 
tial vacuum  caused  by  the  absence  of 
the  mammalian  predators. 

Another  species  to  watch  will  be  coy- 
otes. Will  the  steady  growth  in  their 
population  start  to  decline  when  the 
rabies  virus  becomes  entrenched  in 
their  territories?  We  have  tested  a few 
coyotes,  and  so  far  they  have  all  been 
negative. 

The  best  way  to  protect  yourself  from 
rabies  is,  of  course,  to  avoid  suspect  ani- 
mals and  all  stray  cats  and  dogs.  Spring- 
time is  one  of  the  busiest  times  in  the 
rabies  laboratories  because  many  peo- 
ple still  insist  on  picking  up  and  taking 
home  “orphan”  wild  animals.  Rarely  are 
young  animals  abandoned.  In  nearly 
every  instance,  the  mother  is  nearby, 
simply  waiting  for  you  to  leave.  And 
even  if  you  are  sure  an  animal  has  been 
orphaned,  don’t  handle  it  anyway;  call  a 
professional  to  handle  it.  If  you  are  bit- 
ten or  scratched,  the  only  way  to  deter- 
mine if  the  culprit  has  rabies  is  to  exam- 
ine the  brain.  That  means  death  to  the 
animal  you  were  trying  to  help.  So 
please,  leave  young  wildlife  alone. 

If  you  are  bitten  by  a cat  or  a dog,  the 
animal  does  not  have  to  be  killed  to 
determine  if  it  has  rabies.  Because  cats 
and  dogs  don’t  live  very  long  after  shed- 
ding the  rabies  virus  in  their  saliva,  they 
can  be  quarantined.  That  means  keep- 
ing the  animal  where  you  are  certain  it 
cannot  escape.  It  does  not  have  to  be  in 
a veterinarian’s  office.  That’s  only  rec- 
ommended with  unknown  cats  and 
dogs  that  are  obviously  sick.  The  quar- 
antine period  is  10  days.  If  the  cat  or  dog 
is  still  alive  10  days  after  biting  someone, 


the  animal’s  saliva  could  not  have  con- 
tained the  virus  at  the  time  of  the  bite. 
The  quarantine  method  does  not  work 
for  wild  animals  because  they  can  sur- 
vive much  longer  in  the  infective  state, 
and  a decision  about  treatments  should 
not  be  prolonged  for  more  than  10  days. 

There  is  some  confusion  over  a “quar- 
antine” period  and  an  “observation” 
period  regarding  rabies.  The  10-day 
quarantine  period  is  for  containment 
of  a cat  or  dog  after  it  bites  someone.  A 
90-day  observation  period  is  suggested 
when  a known  rabid  animal  (or  a bat  or 
wild  carnivore  which  is  not  available  for 
testing)  bites  a vaccinated  cat  or  dog.  In 
such  an  instance,  the  pet  should  be  re- 
vaccinated as  soon  as  possible  and  ob- 
served for  abnormal  behavior  for  three 
months  by  the  owner.  It  is  suggested 
that  unvaccinated  cats  or  dogs  that  have 
been  bitten  by  rabid  animals  be  de- 
stroyed or  kept  in  strict  isolation  for  six 
months. 

Testing  for  Rabies 

If  you  are  bitten  or  scratched  by  a 
suspect  animal,  or  if  the  animal’s  saliva 
somehow  enters  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  your  eyes  or  nose  or  an  open 
cut,  and  quarantine  is  not  an  option,  you 
should  have  the  animal  tested.  The  test 
involves  using  areas  of  the  brain  where 
the  rabies  virus  is  likely  to  be  found. 
Therefore,  do  not  damage  the  head  of  an 
animal  to  be  tested. 

This  brain  tissue  is  placed  on  slides.  A 
solution  containing  antibodies  (against 
the  rabies  virus)  attached  to  a dye  is  put 
in  contact  with  the  brain  tissue  on  the 
slide.  If  the  rabies  virus  (antigen)  is  in 
the  brain  tissue,  the  solution  containing 
the  antibody  will  attach  to  it.  It  will  form 
an  antigen-antibody-dye  complex.  This 
complex  will  give  off  a bright  green 
color  when  exposed  to  a light  from  a 
special  microscope.  (There  is  a test 
which  uses  the  whisker  follicles  instead 
of  brain  tissue,  but  it  is  not  available  in 
any  laboratory  in  the  state.) 

If  you  have  a valid  reason  to  have  an 
animal  tested,  the  animal  should  be  sub- 
mitted through  one  of  the  following:  a 
veterinarian,  physician,  wildlife  officer, 
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Incidence  of  Rabies  in  Pennsylvania,  1989 

SPECIES 


County 

Bat 

Cat 

Cow 

Dog 

Fox 

Grndhog 

Horse 

Rabbit 

Raccoon 

Sheep 

Skunk 

Total 

Adams 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

16 

Alleg 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Armst 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Bedfo 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

11 

Berks 

0 

11 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

42 

0 

3 

62 

Blair 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

5 

Bradf 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Bucks 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

19 

Butle 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Cambr 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Carbo 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

Centr 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

2 

9 

Chest 

3 

10 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

39 

0 

7 

62 

Clari 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Clear 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Clint 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Colum 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

16 

Cumbe 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

5 

37 

Dauph 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

4 

Delwa 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

1 

44 

Fayet 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Frank 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

11 

Fulto 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

Hunti 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Junia 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

9 

Lacka 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Lanca 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

21 

Leban 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Lehig 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

6 

61 

Luzer 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

7 

Lycom 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

Miffl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

5 

Monro 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

10 

Montg 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

62 

0 

11 

83 

Monto 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

Nhamp 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

4 

32 

North 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

7 

Perry 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

12 

Phila 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

0 

1 

40 

Potter 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Schuy 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

11 

Snyder 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Somer 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

Tioga 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

Westm 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

6 

York 

0 

6 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

6 

36 

Total 

25 

66 

11 

4 

12 

2 

4 

1 

493 

1 

83 

702 

animal  control  officer,  county  humane 
society,  county  health  department,  or 
one  of  the  regional  offices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  listed  below: 

1.  Meadville-  814-336-6890 

2.  Williamsport -717-327-3550 

3.  Tunkhannock- 717-836-2181 

4.  Gibsonia- 412-443-1585 

5.  Altoona- 814-946-7315 

6.  Summerdale  — 717-787-3400 


If  you  have  a justifiable  reason  for  an 
animal  being  tested,  it  will  be  sent  to 
one  of  the  four  laboratories  throughout 
the  state  for  testing.  There  is  no  charge 
for  the  test. 

The  laboratories  for  human  exposure 
testing  are: 

1.  Pa.  Dept,  of  Health  — Bureau  of 
Laboratories  — 215-363-8500 

2.  Philadelphia  Dept,  of  Health  — for 
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species  in  Philadelphia  only  — 
215-875-5917 

3.  Allegheny  County  Dept,  of  Lab- 
oratories — for  species  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  state  — 412- 
578-8070 

For  all  other  exposures,  such  as  to 
your  cat,  dog  or  farm  animals. 

Pa.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
717-787-8808 

On  weekends  or  holidays  or  after  hours, 
if  you  cannot  contact  any  other  submit- 
ting agency,  call  the  Health  Department 
emergency  number,  717-737-5349,  for 
answers  to  any  questions. 

Results  of  tests  are  usually  given 
within  24  hours  of  arrival  at  the  labora- 
tory. Fortunately,  rabies  is  a slow  pro- 
gressing disease.  You  may  have  up  to  10 
days  to  decide  on  treatment,  depending 
on  the  severity  of  the  bite.  Treatment  is 
100  percent  effective.  It  consists  of  one 
dose  of  Rabies  Immune  Globin  and  five 
doses  of  rabies  vaccine  given  over  a 
4-week  period.  Whether  an  animal  was 
rabid  or  not,  all  bites  should  be  washed 
immediately,  and  some  type  of  antisep- 
tic applied.  Also,  a tetanus  booster  may 
be  necessary.  (A  lot  more  people  die  of 
tetanus  than  rabies!)  Animals  for  which 
there  is  no  reason  for  testing  are:  pet 


mice,  gerbils  and  hamsters  which  are 
kept  indoors.  There  is  no  way  they  can 
become  rabid  unless  they  have  been  in 
contact  with  a rabid  animal.  Domestic 
rabbits  that  are  kept  outdoors  are  the 
only  rabbits,  so  far,  that  have  been  found 
rabid.  And  every  one  of  those  had  been 
attacked  by  a rabid  raccoon. 

Raccoon  Vaccination 

All  the  research  and  planning  that 
is  necessary  for  a method  to  vaccinate 
wild  raccoons  against  rabies  has  been 
done  by  the  Wistar  Institute  in  Philadel- 
phia. This  will  be  done  by  spreading 
baits  containing  a vaccine  that  stimu- 
lates the  immune  systems  of  raccoons  to 
fight  rabies.  Wistar  has  the  vaccine,  the 
right  baits,  and  a delivery  system.  What 
is  needed  is  approval  from  various  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  start.  Well  over  half 
of  the  state  has  already  been  affected  by 
the  rabies  epidemic.  It  has  also  spread 
into  New  Jersey.  If  the  approval  does  not 
come  soon,  we  can  expect  quite  a few 
more  years  of  more  high  numbers  of 
rabies  cases  throughout  Pennsylvania. 

The  vaccine-bait  method  has  worked 
well  in  Switzerland  and  West  Germany 
on  foxes.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to 
use  it  soon  in  Pennsylvania  to  stop  the 
spread  of  rabies  any  further. 


WCO  JIM  KAZAKAVAGE,  Northumberland  County,  was  named  Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
of  the  Year  by  the  Conservation  Law  Enforcement  Chief’s  Association.  Jim,  shown  here  with 
Deputy  Executive  Director  Paul  Weikel,  left,  and  Northeast  Region  Director  Barry  Warner, 
was  recognized  for  his  outstanding  law  enforcement  record,  particularly  for  his  efforts  in 
cracking  down  on  waterfowl  and  littering  violations. 


56  Years  of  Field  Sports— and  a 
Legacy  of  Wildlands  Conservation 


■ ■ ■ 


Charlie  Nehf 


By  Tom  Fegely 


The  following  feature  was  written  by 
well  known  outdoor  writer  Tom  Fegely 
and  appeared  as  Tom’s  column  in  the  De- 
cember IT,  1989,  issue  of  the  Allentown 
Morning  Call.  It’s  about  Charlie  Nehf,  a 
man  who  has  devoted  his  life  and  many 
talents  to  wildlife  conservation.  We’re 
pleased  to  reprint  this  column  here  (with 
minor  changes),  so  more  GAME  NEWS 
readers  throughout  the  state  can  learn 
and  appreciate  what  this  outstanding 
conservationist  is  doing  for  us  all. 


IF  YOU’RE  a regular  reader  of  these 
pages  you’ve  probably  noticed  a 
conspicuous  absence  at  the  bottom  of 
this  page  in  recent  weeks. 

Charlie  Nehf,  Field  Sports  columnist 
for  the  past  56  years,  has  put  his  type- 
writer to  rest. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  that  the  79- 
year-old  sportsman  whose  name  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  the  outdoors  is 
planning  any  additional  rest  or  relaxa- 
tion. 

As  the  hard-working  leader  of  the 
Wildlands  Trust  Fund,  for  which  he’s 
raised  thousands  of  dollars  to  turn 
private  lands  into  perpetual  wildlife 
habitat,  Charlie  will  now  have  more 
time  to  devote  to  the  land  preservation 
projects  that  will  benefit  generations 
yet  to  come. 

While  it’s  difficult  to  verify,  Nehf  may 
well  have  tapped  out  the  longest-run- 
ning outdoor  column  of  any  newspaper 
anywhere  in  the  country.  He  submitted 
his  first  column  to  The  Morning  Call 
in  1933.  It  appeared  once  each  week  in 
the  weekday  sports  section  until  being 
transferred  as  a full-page  Sunday  offer- 
ing in  1961. 


CHARLIE  NEHF,  a lifelong  hunter,  fisherman 
and  outdoor  writer,  might  be  most  content 
prowling  the  fields  and  forests  with  gun  in 
hand,  but  he’s  certainly  distinguished  him- 
self as  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  hardest  work- 
ing and  influential  wildlife  conservationists. 

He  credits  the  late  Bill  Reimert,  Man- 
aging Editor  of  The  Morning  Call  and 
also  an  avid  outdoorsman,  with  provid- 
ing the  opportunity  to  devote  a full  page 
of  coverage  to  the  outdoor  sports  at  a 
time  when  few  newspapers  spared  ink 
of  interest  to  hunters  and  anglers. 

While  Nehf  has  been  a lifelong 
hunter  and  fisherman  and  has  spent 
more  than  a half-century  as  the  free- 
lance Field  Sports  writer,  it  was  in  the 
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AS  THE  LEADER  of  the  Wildlands  Trust  Fund,  Charlie  Nehf  has  raised  thousands  of  dollars 
which  have  been  used  to  turn  private  land  into  perpetual  wildlife  habitat. 


field  of  education  that  he  made  his  liv- 
ing. He  began  in  1936  with  a math 
teaching  assignment  at  Central  Junior 
High  School  in  Allentown,  later  moving 
to  a science  teaching  position  at  Harri- 
son-Morton  Junior  High  School. 

In  the  years  prior  to  his  1976  retire- 
ment Nehf  worked  in  an  administrative 
capacity  in  the  Allentown  School  Dis- 
trict and  later  served  on  the  city’s  school 
board. 

Most  Content 

But,  like  many  avid  sportsmen,  he’s 
most  content  prowling  the  Lehigh 
Valley  farmfields  or  Pocono  woodlands, 
shivering  in  a Maryland  goose  blind  or 
casting  a fly  in  a bubbling  trout  stream. 
Although  the  pheasant  heydays  are 
gone,  he  still  considers  upland  hunting 
one  of  his  most  favored  pursuits. 

Nehfs  Sunday  columns  frequently  al- 
luded to  the  days  when  hunters  would 
board  the  trolly  and  head  into  the  coun- 
try for  rabbits,  squirrels  and  ringnecks. 
Other  columns  stepped  back  in  time  for 
visits  to  deer  camps  or  trips  to  places 
like  Pecks  Pond  — now  a quick  ride  away 
but  then  a bumpy  expedition  over  dirt 
roads. 

As  a member  of  The  Stretch,  a private 
fishing  club  in  Carbon  County,  and  the 


Maskhenozha  Rod  & Gun  Club  in  Pike 
County,  Charlie  can  escape  on  regular 
occasion  to  flycast  for  trout  or  bass, 
often  accompanied  by  his  grandson.  But 
come  duck  or  deer  season,  he’ll  be  seek- 
ing wood  ducks  in  the  Maskhenozha 
swamp  or  standing  next  to  a tree  await- 
ing a buck  or  doe. 

A son,  Charles  Jr.,  and  grandson  make 
their  home  on  a New  Tripoli  farm  where 
the  senior  Nehf  occasionally  hunts  deer 
and  makes  attempts  at  downing  fast-fly- 
ing doves. 

On  December  30  last  year,  Charlie 
and  Norma  Nehf  celebrated  their  56th 
wedding  anniversary.  He’s  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  since 
1933,  and  served  as  the  association’s 
state  secretary  from  1951  to  1961. 

Awards  for  his  writings  and  conserva- 
tion work  have  been  numerous  in  Nehf s 
56-year  stint  as  an  outdoor  writer.  In 
1980  he  was  named  a life  member  of  the 
300-member  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  Association,  a group  he  helped 
form  in  the  early  ’50s. 

Hanging  on  the  walls  of  his  Allentown 
home  are  numerous  plaques  recogniz- 
ing his  work  — some  for  his  contribu- 
tions in  spreading  the  conservation 
message,  others  for  his  more  recent  ac- 
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complishments  obtaining  lands  for  the 
outdoor-loving  public. 

One  citation  and  letter  he  cherishes 
came  from  President  Richard  Nixon  in 
1971  congratulating  him  for  “efforts  to 
promote  environmental  excellence.” 

Others  were  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  and  Ducks  Unlimited  — 
the  latter  in  recognition  for  his  contri- 
butions in  helping  the  once-fledgling 
waterfowl  conservation  group  take 
wing. 

In  1984  he  received  a “gold  medal” 
from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  & 
Game  Protective  Association  for  “50 
years  of  dedication  to  conservation  and 
the  outdoor  sports.” 

And  there  are  others. 

Yet,  most  people  who  know  Nehf  as  a 
friend  or  business  associate  will  agree 
that  his  current  work  as  the  spearhead 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Wildlands  Con- 
servancy will  be  his  legacy.  Most  re- 
cently Nehf  negotiated  the  purchase  of 
2000  wooded  acres  near  the  juncture  of 
Berks,  Lebanon  and  Schuylkill  counties 
that  will  become  part  of  tbe  State  Game 
Lands  system. 

Add  to  that  another  4181  acres  al- 
ready preserved  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
since  the  trust  fund’s  birth  in  1981  and 
3500  acres  still  under  option.  These 
lands  are  all  open  to  everyone  from  buck 
hunters  to  birdwatchers. 

Legislative  mandate  says  that  the 
Game  Commission  may  not  pay  more 
than  $400  per  acre  for  any  property. 
That’s  where  Nehf s work  comes  in.  He 
finds  available  lands  — lands  that  other- 
wise might  go  to  housing  projects,  malls 
or  other  development  — and,  via  the 
Conservancy,  covers  the  excess  pur- 
chase price. 

It’s  a great  concept  for  assuring  open 
spaces  on  which  to  hunt,  fish,  hike  and 
birdwatch  while  enabling  landowners  to 
sell  their  wildlands  at  reasonable  mar- 
ket value. 


KILLING  EAGLES  IS  UNLAWFUL! 

Mature  Bald  Eagle  Immature  Bald  Eagle 


Up  To 

$4,009  REWARD 

for  information 

leading  to  the  CONVICTION  of  individuals  who  MOLEST, 
INJURE,  or  KILL  BALD  or  GOLDEN  EAGLES 

Report  violations  to  your  LOCAL  GAME  PROTECTOR. 


But  it’s  been  only  through  Nehf s un- 
tiring dedication  in  making  personal 
visits  to  sporting  club  meetings  and  con- 
tacting other  potential  donors  that  the 
program  has  been  a success.  He’s  cre- 
ated amiable  competition  among  area 
rod  and  gun  clubs  to  gain  entry  to  the 
annual  list  of  donors  giving  $1000  or 
more  to  the  fund. 

Giving,  among  other  things,  of  time 
and  often  money  from  his  own  pocket 
underscores  Nehf s dedication  to  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  conservation  over  the 
years  — an  unselfish  dedication  unre- 
lated to  personal  glory  or  gain. 

In  the  decades  ahead  Nehf s contri- 
butions will  continue  to  grow  in  impor- 
tance. Kids  not  yet  born  will  tread  for- 
ests and  fields  and  wade  through 
streams  that  most  likely  would  have 
otherwise  been  lost  to  development  and 
abuse. 

Charles  H.  Nehf— educator,  outdoor 
writer,  sportsman,  public  servant  and 
dedicated  conservationist  — we,  and  the 
sportsmen  and  women  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury, salute  you. 
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TURNING  HIS  head  back  and  forth  several  times,  the  grouse  looked  my  car  over.  Even  with 
his  temper  at  such  a fighting  pitch,  he  decided  not  to  attack.  Taking  his  time,  he  slowly 
shuffled  off. 


By  Bi§i  Frazier 


I WAS  DRIVING  out  my  long  dusty 
driveway  last  spring  when  I had  to 
slam  on  my  car  brakes  to  keep  from 
hitting  two  brown  balls  of  fury  that 
seemed  to  be  hanging  two  feet  off  the 
ground.  The  airborne  puffballs  turned 
out  to  be  two  ruffed  grouse  intent  on 
nothing  but  doing  each  other  in.  As 
soon  as  they  landed  they  launched  again 
at  each  other,  with  beaks  flying  and 
spurs  raking.  When  they  landed  the  sec- 
ond time,  the  smaller  of  the  two  had  his 
wings  spread  out  and  his  chest  on  the 
ground.  The  larger  grouse  stood  back, 
raised  his  head  up  high  and  expanded 
his  chest.  The  grouse  on  the  ground 
then  spied  my  car,  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
scurried  off.  The  bigger  grouse  cocked 
his  head,  saw  the  car  and  stood  still. 
Turning  his  head  back  and  forth  several 
times,  he  looked  my  car  over.  Even  with 


his  temper  at  such  a fighting  pitch,  he 
decided  not  to  attack.  Taking  his  time, 
he  slowly  shuffled  off  with  his  head  bob- 
bing back  and  forth  but  held  high. 

I live  in  a meadow  in  the  mountains  of 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  this  was 
to  be  just  the  first  of  many  encounters  I 
had  with  a local  grouse  family  that  year. 

Spring 

A few  days  after  I saw  the  first  fight, 
I was  driving  out  my  lane  and  slowed 
down  on  the  same  little  knoll.  There, 
standing  with  his  back  to  me,  with  his 
wing  tips  dragging  on  the  ground  and 
his  tail  fanned  out  peacock  fashion,  was 
a large  male  grouse.  With  a neck  puffed 
out  like  a basketball  stuck  in  a pair  of 
pantyhose,  the  grouse  stood  still  in  the 
dust.  As  I looked  around  I noticed  five 
sleek-necked  grouse  in  the  weeds  begin 
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I LIVE  in  the  mountains  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  this  was  to  be  just  the 
first  of  many  encounters  I had  with  a local 
grouse  family  that  year. 

to  fly  away,  one  by  one.  When  all  of  his 
prospective  brides  were  gone,  the  male 
turned,  saw  the  car,  kept  everything  ex- 
panded, and  with  his  weighty  head  bob- 
bing forward  and  backward  in  time  with 
his  staggered  bird  walk,  slowly  strutted 
into  the  weeds. 

The  grouse  seemed  to  like  that  knoll 
in  the  road.  I saw  them  there  several 
mornings  throughout  the  spring.  The 
knoll  was  just  high  and  bare  enough  that 
the  grouse  could  be  distracted  while 
fighting  and  mating,  but  still  be  able  to 
see  any  predators  approach.  The  grass 
beside  the  road  allowed  a quick  place  to 
hide  from  overhead  attacks  by  hawks  or 
owls,  and  the  dust  served  as  a bathtub. 

As  I went  about  my  outdoor  business 
that  spring,  I took  a little  more  care  with 
how  I cleaned  up  the  area.  Instead  of 
cutting  the  tall  grass  at  the  meadow’s 
edge,  I left  it  as  a hiding  area  for  the 
grouse.  I also  changed  my  mind  about 
clearing  away  the  tangled  grapevines 
behind  my  woodshop.  I even  left  some 
of  the  multiflora  rose  along  the  edge  of 
the  pond  to  help  supply  the  grouse  a 
future  source  of  food  for  the  winter  — 
grouse  don’t  care  if  things  are  neat. 

Summer 

Because  grouse  nest  on  the  ground, 
dampness  kills  more  of  their  young  than 
anything  else.  The  crackly-dry  spring  in 
my  area  last  year  made  conditions  ripe 
for  the  big  grouse  crop  that  came  that 
summer. 

Early  one  morning  as  I ate  breakfast 
I saw  a dozen  small,  barely-feathered 
grouse  led  by  a nervous  mother  parad- 
ing down  the  lane.  As  the  single  strand 
entered  my  meadow  the  formation 
broke,  and  the  little  ones  scattered 
about.  They  began  pulling  at  green 
shoots  and  pecking  at  insects  like  kids  at 
an  Easter  egg  hunt.  Mom  wobbled  back 
and  forth,  constantly  snapping  to  and 
fro,  looking  for  danger.  The  birds 
worked  their  way  across  the  lawn  and 
disappeared  over  the  bank  toward  the 


pond.  When  I walked  to  the  bank’s 
edge,  the  mother  clucked,  and  all  the 
little  ones  put  their  heads  close  to  the 
ground  and  scattered  headfirst  into  the 
bushes. 

I saw  this  troop  several  times  during 
the  summer  and  watched  their  feathers 
brown  and  their  necks  lengthen.  Flying 
lessons  came  early  in  the  summer,  but 
they  were  awkward  affairs  with  crash 
landings  on  the  ground  and  clumsy  ma- 
neuverings  through  branches  of  low 
trees.  It  was  halfway  through  the  sum- 
mer before  I noticed  that  the  young 
grouse  had  learned  the  trademark  whirl 
of  wings  which  would  later  startle 
hunters  into  missing  them. 

Fall 

Late  summer  brought  stupidity  to  the 
grouse  family.  When  one  of  them 
slammed  into  one  of  our  windows  it 
lowered  the  number  of  known  survivors 
to  six. 

I suppose  their  mother  kicked  them 
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HOW  LONG  DO 
RUFFED  GROUSE  LIVE? 

A frequently-asked  question  is: 
“How  long  do  ruffed  grouse  live?” 
The  answer  first  requires  another 
question:  “From  when?”  If  we  com- 
pute survival  from  the  time  the  eggs 
are  laid  and  incubation  com- 
mences, about  32  percent  of  the 
eggs  will  be  destroyed  before  they 
hatch.  Of  those  hatching,  about  60 
percent  of  the  chicks  die  before  they 
are  fully  grown.  From  1,000  eggs 
laid,  about  262  young  grouse  reach 
full  size  in  mid-September.  On  the 
average,  and  there  are  few  average 
years,  about  55  percent  of  the 
young  birds  will  die  between  mid- 
September  and  the  end  of  April,  so 
about  118  should  be  alive  to  partici- 
pate in  breeding  activity  at  the  age 
of  11  months.  From  then  on,  annual 
survival  averages  about  45  percent 
from  breeding  season  to  breeding 
season,  but  may  vary  from  as  low  as 
30  percent  in  some  years  to  as  high 
as  66  percent  in  others.  So  usually 
about  49  birds  from  the  original 
1,000  eggs  will  be  alive  at  the  start 
of  the  second  breeding  season,  20 
alive  entering  the  third  season,  and 
11  going  into  the  fourth  season.  One 
ruffed  grouse  out  of  1 ,000  eggs  may 
reach  the  age  of  six.  At  Cloquet,  we 
have  had  three  out  of  over  1,300 
banded  male  grouse  that  lived  to  be 
eight  years  old. 

— Grouse  of  the  North  Shore 
By  Gordon  Gullion 


all  out  from  under  her  wing  at  the  same 
time,  but  it  seemed  that  in  that  last 
week  of  August,  even  I could  have 
chased  one  down  on  foot.  Driving  out 
the  lane,  I often  had  to  prompt  them 
with  the  car  horn  to  get  them  safely 
away  from  my  right  of  way.  They  would 
take  their  time  getting  off  the  road,  too, 
walking  just  far  enough  away  to  not  be 
hit  by  the  car.  Legend  has  it  that  grouse 
eat  berries  at  times  that  make  them 
seem  intoxicated,  but  in  this  case  I think 
it  was  probably  just  the  adolescent 
giddiness  of  being  on  their  own  that 
prompted  such  silliness. 


One  October  morning  brought  the 
thumping  sounds  of  what  seemed  to  be 
the  tempo  of  an  old  two  cylinder  John 
Deere  tractor.  They  continued  at  irregu- 
lar intervals  throughout  the  next  few 
weeks.  It  didn’t  seem  to  matter  what 
time  of  day  it  was,  and  I often  heard 
them  late  at  night.  As  it  turned  out,  a 
young  cock  had  set  up  his  drumming 
post  on  a rock  not  far  from  my  bedroom 
window.  The  rock  was  strategically 
chosen  to  have  a clear  view  of  the 
meadow  and  where  no  bushes  were 
nearby  to  obscure  his  vision  of  potential 
predators.  I often  looked  out  to  see  him 
stand  erect,  stretch  his  neck,  plump  out 
his  chest,  and  beat  the  air  with  his 
wings.  He  would  start  flat  footed  and,  as 
the  wing  beats  increased  in  tempo,  be- 
come more  erect  until  his  neck  and  toes 
were  stretched  out  as  far  as  possible. 
Even  though  grouse  mate  in  the  spring, 
when  the  fall’s  daylight  imitates  the 
spring’s,  many  male  grouse  seem  to  start 
drumming  for  females. 

Winter 

As  winter  approached  I hung  up  bird 
feeders  in  front  of  my  house  to  feed  the 
variety  of  birds  living  in  the  surrounding 
deep  woods.  When  I noticed  a hawk 
sitting  on  the  branch  of  a dead  tree  by 
the  pond,  I knew  that  the  meadow  was 
too  open  for  the  grouse  to  venture  into. 
Therefore,  I put  a smaller  feeder  along 
the  woods,  filled  it  with  sunflower  seeds 
and  watched  as  the  squirrels  cleaned 
me  out.  I never  did  see  any  grouse 
tracks  at  that  feeder. 

During  the  day  I sometimes  ran  into 
the  three  remaining  grouse,  eating 
frozen  grapes  on  a south  facing  slope  a 
few  hundred  yards  out  the  ridge  from 
my  house.  In  the  evening  as  the  snow 
turned  blue  with  twilight,  the  birds 
often  walked  down  a tire  rut  in  the  new 
snow  covered  road.  Eventually,  one 
would  leave  the  protection  of  the  trees 
on  one  side  of  the  meadow  and  walk 
slowly  with  its  head  down  until  it  got 
close  to  the  pond.  Then  it  would  break 
into  a head-forward  run  down  the  bank 
to  get  to  the  roosting  tree  on  the  pond’s 
bank  and  make  the  short  flight  into  the 
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TWENTY  FEET  farther  were  several  brown 
feathers  and  a depression  in  the  snow  where 
the  grouse’s  body  had  been  driven  when  the 
hawk  or  owl  had  hit  it.  On  both  sides  of  the 
dip  were  the  slight  ripples  in  the  snow,  left 
by  the  wing  tips  of  the  raptor. 


shelter  of  the  middle  branches.  After 
one  had  made  the  entire  trip,  another 
would  start  and  finish  before  the  last 
would  venture  out.  The  maple  they 
roosted  in  didn’t  provide  much  cover, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  see  them  in  the 
tree  because  they  had  selected  one 
which  had  a backdrop  of  dark  colored 
hemlocks.  There  they  were  nearly  invis- 
ible, and  the  open  area  over  the  pond 
allowed  them  a wide  view  of  approach- 
ing danger. 

Whenever  I walked  down  to  the  pond 
to  go  skating,  I looked  for  the  birds  in 
their  tree.  If  they  stood  tall  on  the 
branches  and  craned  their  necks,  they 
always  intended  to  fly.  If  they  stayed 
hunched  over  with  their  heads  drawn 
tightly  into  their  chests,  like  a small 
stem  on  a pumpkin,  they  would  sit  tight 
and  let  me  pass.  Often  these  seasoned 
grouse  would  leave  the  tree  on  silent 
wings  instead  of  their  famous  whirl.  I 
suppose  this  was  to  keep  their  hiding 
place  a secret. 

One  morning  a few  days  after  a snow 
storm,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I hadn’t 
seen  the  birds  make  their  twilight  stroll 
in  several  days.  As  I walked  down  the 
pond  bank,  I saw  why.  The  marks  in  the 
snow  told  the  story.  There  was  a line  of 
grouse  foot  prints  close  together,  indi- 
cating the  walking  pace  of  a single 
grouse.  As  the  tracks  got  to  the  bank,  the 
distance  between  them  changed 
abruptly  as  the  grouse  had  broken  into 
a run.  A few  feet  farther  the  tracks 
stopped  and  there  was  a hint  of  wing 
beats  in  the  snow.  Twenty  feet  farther 
were  several  brown  feathers  and  a de- 
pression in  the  snow  where  the  grouse’s 
body  had  been  driven  when  the  hawk  or 
owl  had  hit  it.  On  both  sides  of  the  dip 
were  the  slight  ripples  in  the  snow  from 


the  wing  tips  of  the  captor  as  he  carried 
away  his  prey. 

As  I finished  my  walk  around  the 
pond  that  day  I found  where  the  bird  of 
prey  had  eaten  the  bird  of  flight.  Under 
the  bare  branch  of  a dead  tree  there 
were  feathers  scattered  about  and  a few 
drops  of  blood  in  the  snow,  probably 
dropped  from  the  branch.  The  snow 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  routed  through, 
probably  by  some  scavenger  cleaning 
up  after  the  predator. 

The  remaining  duo  must  have  moved 
to  more  protected  quarters  because  I 
didn’t  see  them  any  more  that  winter.  I 
realized  that  I had  seen  a great  deal  of 
the  grouse’s  life  cycle  that  year  because 
they  had  taken  up  residency  so  near  my 
home.  Now  that  they  weren’t  parading 
themselves  in  my  yard  or  slipping  by  me 
in  the  trees  close  by,  I missed  them.  I 
hope  next  spring  will  bring  the  drum- 
beats back. 
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All  Around  Wastes 

Several  months  ago  Land  Manage- 
ment Officer  Bill  Lockett  submitted  an 
invoice  he  had  received.  It  was  a bill  for 
$85,  the  cost  of  properly  disposing  of 
two  refrigerators  and  a washing  ma- 
chine that  had  been  dumped  on  State 
Game  Lands.  In  other  words,  the 
license  fees  paid  by  seven  adult  resident 
hunters  had  to  be  spent  on  the  disposal 
of  somebody’s  used  appliances,  not  for 
wildlife  management  as  intended. 
Sportsmen,  your  State  Game  Lands  are 
not  dumps  and  it’s  your  money  that’s 
being  wasted  when  we  have  to  clean 
them  up.  If  you  see  or  know  of  any  such 
dumping  or  littering  activities,  give  us  a 
call.  Help  us  bill  the  appropriate  parties 
and  put  your  money  where  it  belongs. 

I I S Mike  Schmit,  Fleetwood. 


McKEAN  COUNTY- 1 was  talking 
with  Potter  County  WCO  Dick  Curf- 
man  after  deer  season  and  he  told  me 
that  he  is  having  trouble  coming  up  with 
interesting  “Field  Notes”  every  month. 
Does  this  mean  that  after  30  some  years 
in  the  field  nothing  surprises  Dick  any- 
more, or  that  by  now  he’s  seen  and  heard 
it  all.  — WCO  John  P.  Dzemyan,  Smeth- 
port. 


Two  Good  Signs 

The  deer  I checked  during  the  last 
season  were  in  better  condition  than 
any  I have  ever  seen.  The  antlers  were 
large  and  the  weights  were  high.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we’ve  reached  a bal- 
ance point  between  herd  size  and  avail- 
able habitat  here.  — LMO  James  Deni- 
ker,  Sandy  Lake. 

Priorities 

WARREN  COUNTY-1  attended  the 
public  hearing  on  our  bear  manage- 
ment options  held  in  Rocky  Grove  and 
was  pleased  to  hear  many  good  com- 
ments from  concerned  sportsmen.  I was 
also  pleased  that  unfounded  comments 
and  ones  not  related  to  bear  manage- 
ment were  few.  What  everyone  must 
realize  is  that  our  primary  objective  is  to 
do  what’s  best  for  the  resource,  which  at 
times  means  our  personal  interests  have 
to  be  put  aside.  In  this  instance,  the 
wellbeing  of  our  bear  population  must 
come  first.  — WCO  James  W.  Egley, 
Tidioute. 

Proven  Track  Record 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-My  career 
with  the  Game  Commission  has 
brought  many  changes  to  my  life,  and 
the  most  important  one  will  occur  this 
month,  when  I marry  Jerry  Himes,  a 
deputy  wildlife  conservation  officer 
from  Jefferson  County.  A special  thanks 
goes  to  Land  Management  Officer  Don 
Garner  who  — while  he  was  a wildlife 
conservation  officer  in  a neighboring 
district  — planted  the  first  seeds  of  this 
relationship  by  arranging  for  me  and 
Jerry  to  meet.  If  Don’s  land  manage- 
ment skills  are  as  good  as  his  match- 
making abilities,  the  wildlife  in  his  area 
should  be  doing  very  well.  — WCO  Col- 
leen M.  Shannon,  Luthersburg. 
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Not  Pennsylvania 

A while  back  I visited  my  brother 
Dean  in  Hawaii.  Dean  has  hunted  in 
many  areas  of  the  world,  and  I couldn’t 
help  but  think  of  Pennsylvania  as  he  told 
me  about  a hunt  he  and  his  wife  had  just 
taken  in  Hawaii,  for  black-tailed  deer. 
They  had  to  fly  to  another  island  and 
rent  a motel  room  for  two  nights  and 
lease  a car  for  two  days.  They  were 
among  700  hunters  who  had  drawn  per- 
mits, and  during  the  two-day  hunt,  a 
total  of  seven  deer  were  taken.  — LMO 
Dick  Belding,  Waynesburg. 


Take  His  Word  For  It 

INDIANA  COUNTY- As  incredible  as 
it  is,  there  are  still  woodchuck  hunters 
who  foolishly  risk  their  lives  by  not 
wearing  fluorescent  orange  hats  — as  re- 
quired by  law.  Those  same  folks  would 
no  doubt  give  you  a wide  berth  if  you 
suggested  a game  of  Russian  Roulette, 
yet  they’re  perfectly  willing  to  bet  their 
lives  that  every  shooter  makes  abso- 
lutely sure  of  his  target  before  firing. 
Wear  fluorescent  orange.  Flowers  in  the 
woodchuck  fields  smell  a thousand 
times  better  than  those  in  a funeral  par- 
lor.—WCO  A.S.  Hamley,  Beyer. 

Short  Sighted? 

BUTLER  COUNTY—  I recently 
learned  that  the  Allegheny  County 
Sportsmens  League  dropped  out  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs.  I am  not  able  to  comment  for  or 
against  the  decision,  but  it  did  bother 
me  that  one  member  of  the  Allegheny 
League  claimed  that  the  Federation  has 
become  an  environmental  group,  that 
it’s  not  interested  in  the  problems  facing 
hunters  and  fishermen.  Well,  if  the  envi- 
ronment is  not  the  main  problem  facing 
today’s  sportsmen  everywhere,  I don’t 
know  what  is.  It  takes  an  awful  short 
sighted  person  not  to  realize  that  if  we 
don’t  ensure  environmental  quality 
there  won’t  be  any  hunting  and  fishing 
left.  — WCO  Dale  E.  Hoekenberry,  East 
Butler. 


Volunteers 

WAYNE  COUNTY—  Last  year,  in  just 
my  end  of  the  county,  my  deputies  used 
their  personal  vehicles  and  658  hours 
of  their  time  to  remove  550  roadkilled 
deer.  Thanks,  guys,  for  a job  few  people 
appreciate. — WCO  Donald  R.  Schauer, 
Honesdale. 


And  Write  Field  Notes 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY- 1 suppose 
every  father  feels  a certain  amount  of 
pride  when  his  son  proclaims  that  he 
wants  a job  like  his  father’s.  And  al- 
though my  3-vear-old  son  Josh  can’t 
fully  understand  what  I do  for  a living,  I 
think  he  has  the  general  idea.  When 
asked  what  he  wanted  for  Christmas  he 
replied,  “I  want  a gun  and  a typewriter, 
just  like  Dad.”  — WCO  Don  Zimmer- 
man, Drifting. 


Busy  Pickers 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY-  Every 
year,  at  least  in  this  area,  PennDot  spon- 
sors a “Keep  Pennsylvania  Beautiful 
Day,”  in  which  they  supply  garbage  bags 
and  fluorescent  orange  vests  to  volun- 
teers who  help  clean  trash  from  our 
roadways,  and  also  the  trucks  for  haul- 
ing the  debris  to  landfills  — where  the 
stuff  should  have  gone  in  the  first  place. 
Last  year,  in  just  this  county,  scout 
groups,  sportsmen’s  clubs,  school  stu- 
dents and  others  — 16,604  in  all  — 
picked  up  200  tons  of  trash  from  150 
miles  of  roadsides. — WCO  Joseph  V. 
Stefko,  Greensburg. 
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Easy  Viewing 

ELK  COUNTY- We  had  ideal 
weather  for  the  elk  survey  last  January. 
The  several  inches  of  new  snow  made 
for  great  visibility,  enabling  us  to  locate 
nearly  all  the  elk  and  see  many  other 
animals,  too,  including  a coyote,  red 
foxes,  turkeys,  grouse,  deer,  and  — in  the 
treetops  — a lot  of  porcupines.  — WCO 
H.  Harshbarger,  Kersey. 


On  January  18,  Food  and  Cover 
Corps  employees  Jim  Swink  and  Mel 
Weimer  were  painting  boundary  lines 
on  SGL  50.  Mel  was  ahead  cutting 
brush  and  Jim  was  behind  painting 
when  Mel  looked  down  and  saw  a garter 
snake,  alive  and  full  of  fight.  Whenever 
either  one  got  too  close,  the  snake 
would  strike.  I knew  the  winter  was 
mild,  but  garter  snakes  in  January?  — 
LMO  B.K.  Ray,  Sr.,  Roekwood. 

Major  Busts 

BEDFORD  COUNTY- 1 was  reading 
in  GAME  NEWS  recently  about  some 
individuals  apprehended  for  game  law 
violations.  One  had  been  fined  $1130 
for  trapping  muskrats  in  closed  season, 
and,  for  illegally  killing  deer,  three 
people  had  been  fined  $8000  and  two 
others,  $1600.  Those  were  substantial 
penalties  by  any  standards,  but  what 
makes  them  more  interesting  is  that  the 
GAME  NEWS  they  were  reported  in 
were  1965  issues.  — WCO  R.  Jim  Trom- 
betto,  Woodbury. 


Practice,  Practice,  Practice 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY—  Every 
Game  Commission  officer  is  required  to 
attend  several  firearms  training  sessions 
a year.  Each  includes  classroom  instruc- 
tion and  actual  shooting  on  a range.  The 
three  basic  sessions  are  the  night  shoot, 
foul  weather  shoot,  and  a qualification 
shoot.  Well,  our  last  qualification  shoot 
was  held  in  a driving  rain,  and  our  last 
foul  weather  shoot  was  held  on  a beauti- 
ful day.  Believe  me,  I won’t  be  a bit  sur- 
prised if  the  sun’s  shining  brightly  dur- 
ing our  next  night  shoot.  — WCO  S.S. 
Hower,  Tremont. 

Good  Cooperation 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY-Yd  like 
to  thank  Ann  Smith,  our  county  treas- 
urer, and  her  great  staff  for  providing  us 
with  alphabetical  and  numerical  lists  of 
the  antlerless  deer  licenses  issued  here. 
These  are  a great  help  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes,  and  I know  there  are 
many  officers  in  other  counties  who  do 
not  have  this  luxury.  — WCO  Charles  J. 
Arcovitch,  Kingsley. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY-  As  Ron 
Young,  Troy,  was  cleaning  out  his  blue- 
bird nest  boxes  last  winter,  he  found  one 
in  which  a wren  had  nested.  That’s 
hardly  unusual,  but  as  Ron  was  cleaning 
out  the  old  nest  he  found  two  nickels. 
Now  the  question  is,  were  the  wrens 
paying  rent  for  last  year  or  putting  down 
a deposit  for  this  year?  — WCO  William 
A.  Bower,  Troy. 
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Notorious 

BERKS  COUNTY-  Last  year  two  offi- 
cers mentioned  me  in  their  “Field 
Notes.”  Berks  County  WCO  Bob  Prall 
wrote  about  my  appetite  and  how  his 
four-year-old  daughter  reminded  her 
mother  that  she’d  need  to  buy  more 
food  if  I was  coming  for  dinner  that 
night.  Later,  WCO  Rich  Weaver,  who 
replaced  me  in  Armstrong  County, 
wrote  about  a violator  he  had  arrested 
who  claimed,  “This  is  all  Al  Scott’s  fault.” 
Well,  I’m  told  that  when  Rich’s  “Field 
Note”  appeared,  Bob  and  his  wife  were 
going  over  their  budget,  and  after  see- 
ing how  high  their  grocery  bills  were. 
Bob  exclaimed,  “Now  this  is  really  Al 
Scott’s  fault.”  Come  on,  guys,  give  me  a 
break.  — WCO  Al  Scott,  Reading. 

Top  Shooters  Coming  to  PA 

CAMERON  COUNTY—  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  the  National  Rifle  Association  will 
be  conducting  six  national  silhouette 
championships  here  this  summer.  The 
Ridgway  Rifle  club  will  be  the  scene  for 
the  National  Smallbore  Rifle  and  Na- 
tional Smallbore  Hunting  Rifle  cham- 
pionships, from  July  8 to  11;  and  the 
National  Highpower  Rifle  and  the  Na- 
tional Highpower  Hunting  Rifle  cham- 
pionships from  July  13  to  16.  Then,  on 
August  20  to  24,  the  National  Hunter’s 
Pistol  and  Smallbore  Hunter’s  Pistol 
championships  will  be  held  at  the  Brad- 
ford Rifle  Club.  If  you’re  at  all  interested 
in  the  shooting  sports,  stop  by  and 
watch  some  of  the  nation’s  finest  shoot- 
ers in  action.  — WCO  Joe  Carlos,  Drift- 
wood. 

Certain  Doom 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY-  It’s  again 
time  to  remind  people  to  leave  young 
wild  animals  alone.  Every  year,  across 
the  state,  many  people  pick  up  what 
they  believe  to  be  orphaned  baby  ani- 
mals. Such  is  rarely  the  case,  of  course, 
and  in  most  instances  when  a young  ani- 
mal is  taken  from  the  wild  it  doesn’t 
survive.  Please  remember,  if  you  find  a 
baby  animal,  look  but  don’t  touch.— 
WCO  Michael  G.  Ondik,  Saegertown. 


Mom  Told  ‘Em  So 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY-  Last  win- 
ter I showed  a slide  program  about 
bears  to  Ms.  Booth’s  first  grade  students 
at  the  Waverly  Elementary  School.  The 
kids  sat  very  quietly  and  attentively 
through  the  program,  and  after  it  was 
over,  I asked  if  there  were  any  questions. 
One  girl  raised  her  hand  and  asked  how 
we  could  tell  boy  cubs  from  girl  cubs. 
Not  knowing  what  to  say,  I took  the  de- 
fensive and  asked  her  how  she  knew  she 
was  a girl.  Without  hesitation  she  re- 
plied, “Because  my  mom  told  me  so.”  Art 
Linkletter  was  right,  kids  do  say  the 
darndest  things.  — WCO  Timothy  Con- 
way, Dunmore. 

Check  With  Dzemyan 

POTTER  COUNTY- A while  back  a 
fellow  officer  was  rattling  off  about  not 
seeing  any  of  my  “Field  Notes”  in 
GAME  NEWS.  I responded  with  “the 
editor  won’t  print  them,  they  get  lost, 
working  WCOs  just  don’t  have  time  for 
everything,  etc.”  Well,  the  officer  either 
believed  me  or  pitied  me,  because  the 
next  thing  I knew  I received  in  the  mail 
an  envelope  containing  a 3-month  sup- 
ply of  “Field  Notes,”  all  typed  and  ready 
for  me  to  submit  with  my  monthly  re- 
ports. So  in  the  future,  if  you  happen  to 
read  a “Field  Note”  of  mine  that  leaves 
you  shaking  your  head  and  saying,  “I  just 
can’t  believe  Dick  would  say  something 
like  that,”  you  just  might  be  right.— 
WCO  Dick  Curfman,  Coudersport. 
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Economics 

I was  patrolling  SGL  106  last  Decem- 
ber, one  of  the  coldest  months  on  rec- 
ord, and  noticed  that  the  ground  had 
been  scratched  bare  underneath  the 
multiflora  rose  bushes  and  autumn  olive 
trees.  Grouse,  turkeys,  cardinals  and  a 
host  of  other  animals  had  been  eating 
the  berries,  and  deer  and  rabbits  had 
browsed  the  shoots  and  twigs.  These 
plants  also  provide  safe  nesting  and  ref- 
uge areas  for  wildlife.  So,  it’s  beyond  me, 
how  anybody  with  an  appreciation  for 
wildlife  could  consider  multiflora  rose 
and  autumn  olive  to  be  noxious 
plants.  — LMO  Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tama- 
qua. 


Case  Closed 

BEAVER  COUNTY—  I recently  re- 
ceived a call  from  a local  convenience 
store  about  a shoplifter.  Shoplifting  is 
normally  handled  by  the  local  police, 
but  in  this  case  the  store  manager  felt  I 
was  better  qualified.  I arrived  at  the 
scene  and  was  given  a brief  description 
of  the  culprit  — black  mask  and  a ring 
tail.  Also,  the  method  of  operation  was 
always  the  same.  The  perpetrator  would 
arrive  after  dark,  wait  until  a patron  en- 
tered the  store,  slip  in  through  the  door 
behind  him,  and  then  make  a dash  for 
the  candy  counter,  grab  a candy  bar, 
and  make  it  back  out  the  door  before  it 
had  shut.  Using  a Snickers  Bar  for  bait,  I 
quickly  got  my  man  — I mean  rac- 
coon.—WCO  Keith  A.  Falasco,  Beaver 
Falls. 


Bad  Habits 

BLAIR  COUNTY—  Perhaps  you’ve 
heard  the  saying,  “Some  people  learn 
the  hard  way,  some  don’t  learn  at  all.”  In 
the  February  ’88  GAME  NEWS  I wrote 
about  an  individual  who  had  been  ap- 
prehended for  jacklighting  a deer.  Well, 
last  deer  season,  he  was  apprehended 
for  the  same  offense,  for  the  third  time 
in  three  years.  Who  was  it  that  said,  “If  it 
weren’t  for  bad  luck  I’d  have  no  luck  at 
all.”?  — WCO  Steve  Kleiner,  Altoona. 

Time  For  Ground  Work 

MERCER  COUNTY-  It’s  not  too  early 
to  start  planning  for  the  upcoming 
major  hunting  seasons.  Now  is  an  espe- 
cially good  time  to  get  permission  to 
hunt  from  landowners.  I think  you’ll 
find  it’s  much  easier  to  obtain  access  to 
prime  hunting  ground  by  showing 
you’re  conscientious  enough  to  ask  for 
permission  well  in  advance,  not  on  an 
opening  day. — WCO  Donald  G.  Chay- 
bin,  Greenville. 

No  Monkey  Wrenches,  Please 

GREENE  COUNTY- A look  through 
the  February  GAME  NEWS  — the  big 
game  records  issue  — should  make  every 
outdoorsman  proud  to  be  able  to  hunt 
in  our  wonderful  state.  And  when  you 
consider  the  deer,  bear  and  turkey  har- 
vests that  have  been  recorded  in  recent 
years,  the  hunting  opportunities  here 
are  nothing  short  of  amazing.  Sure,  we’ll 
always  have  our  critics,  but  I think  many 
of  us  have  to  believe  in  the  old  saying,  “If 
it  ain’t  broke,  don’t  fix  it.”  — WCO  Robert 
P.  Shaffer,  Carmichaels. 

Drawing  Them  In 

TIOGA  COUNTY- We  attracted 
quite  a variety  of  birds  to  our  feeders 
last  winter,  but  the  way  things  were 
going,  I began  thinking  the  squirrels 
might  soon  outnumber  the  birds.  One 
time  I saw  17  grays,  four  blacks  and  one 
red,  all  helping  themselves  to  the 
food.  — WCO  Frank  A.  Bernstein, 
Middleburv. 
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1989  Deer  Harvest, 
Another  Record 


AGAIN  LAST  YEAR,  and  for  the 
.fourth  consecutive  season,  sports- 
men set  a new  Pennsylvania  deer  har- 
vest record.  Hunters  harvested  169,795 
bucks  in  1989,  and  another  218,806 
antlerless  deer  — a total  of  388,601.  That 
edge  out  previous  records  set  in  1988, 
which  included  163,106  bucks  and 
218,293  antlerless  deer  — a total  of 
381,399. 

Commission  wildlife  management  di- 
rector Dale  Sheffer,  commenting  on  the 
past  season,  said  it  was  his  opinion, 
“We’ve  finally  managed  to  hold  the  line 
on  total  deer  numbers.  For  about  10 
consecutive  years,  mainly  due  to  mild 
winters,  lower  antlerless  deer  hunter 
success  rates  and  unsold  antlerless 
licenses,  the  statewide  population  was 
steadily  rising.  I think  we’ve  stopped 
that  trend,  and  are  now  taking  about  the 
same  number  of  deer  added  through 
annual  reproduction. 

“The  new  buck  record  is  somewhat  of 
a surprise,  though,  because  we  didn’t 
really  anticipate  taking  as  many  as  were 
taken  in  the  previous  year.  As  a result 
of  the  bonus  tag  program  we  instituted 
in  1988,  about  60,000  bonus  or  “extra” 
deer  were  taken.  At  the  time,  many 
warned  us  that  that  would  mean  fewer 
bucks  in  ’89,  because  a fourth  of  the 
bonus  deer  were  button  bucks.  I repeat 
what’s  been  said  before  about  buck  har- 
vests: More  and  more  bucks  can’t  be 
taken  year  after  year  if  total  deer  num- 
bers are  declining.  Furthermore,  of  the 
27  most  successful  buck  seasons  on  rec- 
ord, 26  occurred  during  the  last  26 
years. 

Sheffer  concluded,  “From  a manage- 
ment standpoint,  we  still  have  a way  to 
go  to  reach  our  county  population  goals, 
especially  where  there  are  still  too  many 
deer  for  forested  habitat  to  support  — 
where  deer  turn  to  agricultural  crops 
and  valuable  forest  products  and  cause 
higher-than-normal  damage.  And  that 


TRAVIS  L.  STERNER,  Duncannon,  who 
dropped  this  trophy  9-point  in  Perry  County 
on  the  opening  day  last  year,  was  one  of 
169,795  hunters  who  took  an  antlered  deer 
in  1989.  The  previous  record  buck  harvest  of 
163,106  was  taken  in  1988. 
means  we’re  certainly  going  to  examine 
alternative  strategies  to  fine  tune  the 
deer  management  program  as  we  go 
along.” 

Wildlife  biologist  Bill  Palmer,  in  as- 
sessing the  1989  harvest,  noted  a slight 
decrease  in  reporting  rates.  Last  year, 
only  53  percent  of  successful  buck 
hunters  and  46.4  percent  of  successful 
antlerless  hunters  reported  their  har- 
vests, as  required  by  law.  Those  report- 
ing rates  are  based  on  the  fact  that  Com- 
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mission  personnel  checked  and  aged 
40,023  deer,  in  the  field  and  at  process- 
ing plants,  yet  only  20,339  of  those  deer 
actually  examined  were  subsequently 
reported  to  the  agency.  The  previous 
year,  the  buck  reporting  rate  was  55.4 
percent;  antlerless,  49.9  percent. 

Quite  Close 

“Actually,  from  a management  stand- 
point, we  came  quite  close  to  what  the 
program  was  designed  to  do,”  said 
Palmer.  The  record  allocation  of 
692,100  antlerless  licenses  should  have 


BILL  and  BETTY  HAYDEN,  Chambersburg, 
have  a lot  to  smile  about— two  Franklin 
County  bucks.  Bill  got  a big  8-point  and 
Betty  a nice  5-point.  1989  was  the  first  in 
many  years  that  they  each  connected  on 
bucks  in  the  same  season. 

produced  105,169  antlerless  report 
cards,  had  the  previous  antlerless  re- 
porting rate  not  changed.  As  it  was,  the 
agency  received  103,931  antlerless  re- 
port cards.  The  agency  earlier  projected 
85,399  buck  kill  cards  (based  on  no  re- 
porting rate  change)  while  the  actual 
number  received  totaled  91,876. 

Palmer  concluded,  “In  fine  tuning  the 
program,  two  important  variables  we 
must  take  into  consideration  are  differ- 
ences in  harvest  and  reporting  rates  for 
bonus  deer.  Hunters  with  bonus  tags 
will  not  harvest  or  report  antlerless  deer 
at  the  same  rates  as  those  with  regular 
antlerless  licenses.” 

Leading  buck  counties  were  Clear- 
field, 6126;  Tioga,  5479;  Bradford,  5291; 
Potter,  5059;  and  Centre,  4758.  Top 
antlerless  counties  were:  Tioga,  7917; 
Potter,  7289;  Bradford,  7083;  Warren, 
6869;  and  Bedford,  6802.  Highest  in 
total  harvest  were  Tioga,  13,396;  Brad- 
ford, 12,374;  Potter,  12,348;  Clearfield, 
12,263;  Warren,  11,344;  and  Crawford, 
11,312.  The  1989  harvest  is  based  on 
accurate  counts  by  an  independent  data 
processing  firm  which  records  informa- 
tion from  the  report  cards.  Cards  them- 
selves are  on  file  at  Game  Commission 
headquarters  in  Harrisburg. 


Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  Lectures 

Lecture  series  are  being  offered  at  both  the  Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning 
Wildlife  Management  Areas  this  summer  and  fall.  Upcoming  lectures  at 
Middle  Creek  begin  at  7:30  and  include:  “Pennsylvania’s  Wildlife  and  Wild- 
lands,” on  June  6 and  7,  by  PGC  Videographer  Hal  Korber;  “Pennsylvania’s 
Bald  Eagle  Recovery  Project,”  June  20  and  21,  by  PGC  Federal  Aid  Coordina- 
tor Jack  Byerly;  “Edible  Wild  Plants,”  July  11  and  12,  by  teacher  and  outdoor 
writer  Kermit  Henning;  and  “Deer  Management  in  Pennsylvania,”  July  18  and 
19,  by  PGC  Information  Specialist  Ted  Godshall.  Programs  at  Pymatuning 
will  be  held  at  the  visitors  center.  They  include:  “Forestry  and  Wildlife,” 
2 p.m.,  June  24,  by  PGC  Foresters  Bill  Slusser  and  Bob  Bauer;  and  “Eagles,” 
7:30  p.m.,  July  4.  In  addition,  a wildlife  photography  contest  will  be  held  at 
2 p.m.,  June  10,  at  Pymatuning.  Call  814/683-5545  for  more  details. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
25- Year  Club 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  personnel  have  compiled  an  enviable  record 
among  public  and  conservation  agencies  for  longevity  of  service.  Few  organizations 
in  any  area  of  endeavor  can  boast  so  many  dedicated  employees.  The  most  recent 
PGC  employees  to  complete  25  years  of  service  are  shown  here. 


Ion  Sutherland 
.MO,  SE  Region 
Mt.  Gretna 


Don  Adams 

WCO,  Huntingdon  County 
Waterfall 


Tom  Wylie,  Chief 
Auto,  and  Proc.  Div. 
Bureau  of  Administration 
Harrisburg 


Dave  Sloan,  Director 
Southcentral  Region 
Huntingdon 


Albert  Brown 
.abor  Foreman 
SW  Region 
Holbrook 


Greg  Grabowicz,  Chief 
Environ.  Impact  Division 
Bureau  of  Land  Mgmt. 
Mechanicsburg 


Ernest  Taylor 
WCO,  Forest  County 
Tionesta 


Dick  Belding 
LMO,  SW  Region 
Waynesburg 


Hrold  Harshbarger 
rco,  Elk  County 
Kersey 


J.R.  Fagan,  Director 
Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement 
Marysville 


Barry  Jones 
SE  Land  Mgmt.  Sup. 
New  Ringgold 


Robert  Yeakel 
WCO,  York  County 
Red  Lion 


Jim  Mort 

srsonnel  Services  Div. 
ireau  of  Administration 
Harrisburg 


Sam  Lockerman 
WCO,  Allegheny  County 
Pittsburgh 


Henry  Stankewich 
LMO,  NW  Region 
Edinboro 


Ron  Clouser 
WCO,  Potter  County 


Galeton 


Dave  Brown 
LMO,  NC  Region 
Westfield 


" 


Ron  Schmuck 
WCO,  Franklin  County 
Greencastle 


Tom  Barney 
LMO,  SC  Region 
Shippensburg 


Steve  Opet 
LMO,  SE  Region 
Tamaqua 


, Dean  Beach 
JCO,  Monroe  County 
Cresco 


Eugene  Zaczyk 
Labor  Foreman,  SW  Region 
Sagamore 


Jack  Furlong 
WCO,  Clearfield  County 
Ramey 


Bob  Rea 
LMO,  NC  Region 
Ridgway 


Other  new  members  of  the  25-Year  Club  include  Clifford  N.  Forrester,  Food  <b 
Cover  Corps,  Hamburg ; Charles  Mertz,  Laborer,  SE  Region,  Orwigsburg ; Fred 
Brown,  Equipment  Operator,  NW  Region,  Conneaut  Lake;  John  Orlandini,  Sur- 
veyor, Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Kingston ; J.  Hugh  Palmer,  Biologist,  Bureau 
of  Wildlife  Management,  Millville;  and  P.  Chapman,  Loyalsock  Game  Farm, 

Trout  Run. 
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Big  Differences 


PENN'S  WOODS  and  PENN’S  WILDS: 
a difference  of  just  two  letters,  but 
worlds  of  meaning  apart.  Pennsylvania 
has  a lot  of  the  first,  little  of  the  second. 
Am  I splitting  hairs,  over  fond  of  nit- 
picking definitions?  Not  at  all.  The  dif- 
ference between  a day  in  the  woods  and 
a day  in  the  wilds  is  the  difference  be- 
tween recreation  and  adventure.  Each  is 
worth  enjoying,  and  worth  preserving. 

A bit  of  Penn’s  woods  lies  a few  yards 
from  my  back  door.  It’s  wild  land,  be- 
cause it’s  beyond  the  mowed  yard  and 
clipped  shrubs,  but  it’s  not  the  wilds. 
The  oak  and  maple,  the  hickory  and 
hawthorn,  whatever  is  there  has  come 
up  naturally  and  haphazardly.  It’s  beau- 
tiful cloaked  in  snow  or  budding  spring 
green.  It  is  the  realm  of  the  uncultivated 
and  unkempt,  hut  it’s  still  only  woods. 

Why?  Because  I have  a neighbor  who 
lives  a couple  hundred  yards  through  it. 
There’s  a little  town  on  the  other  end 
of  the  forested  tract,  trails  crisscross  it, 
and  roads,  though  unpaved,  encircle  it.  I 
can’t  walk  far  without  meeting  some- 
thing manmade  or  man-affected.  The 
forest  has  plenty  of  deer,  grouse,  and 
songbirds,  but  it’s  not  the  wilds.  I know 
the  wilds. 

Those  of  us  who  spend  time  in  the 
outdoors  put  in  most  of  our  hours  in 
woods  of  the  type  I just  described. 
These  are  the  tree-filled  lots  between 
farms  and  housing  tracts,  the  oases  — of 
varying  acreage  — between  the  state’s 
increasing  population  centers.  Though 
not  the  wilds,  they  often  make  better 


hunting.  To  survive  in  Pennsylvania 
nowadays,  wildlife  has  had  to  become 
tolerant  of  or  even  take  advantage  of 
people.  Wild  animals  thrive  on  night- 
time raids  to  woods  edge  farms  and  gar- 
dens, and  find  easy  pickings  in  timber 
cuts  or  field  clearings.  But  the  same  may 
not  be  true  in  the  wilds.  There,  nothing 
is  easy,  for  man  or  animal. 

The  wilds,  by  my  personal  definition, 
are  not  hospitable.  They’re  rough  and 
rugged,  meanly  magnificent  places 
where  man  is  not  in  charge,  where  he 
treads  lightly  and  passes  through. 
There’s  an  untamable  feeling  to  the 
wilds,  uncomfortable,  but  alluring.  I 
may  camp  for  a night  or  two  in  the  wilds, 
but  I know  there’s  no  permanent  wel- 
come there.  Incongruously,  that  is  what 
I like  most  about  it. 

Wilds  are  scarce  in  Pennsylvania  be- 
cause vastness  is  needed.  If  you’ve  ever 
been  lost,  especially  in  the  north  or 
southcentral  mountains,  you  may  not 

THE  WILDS  are  not  hospitable.  They’re 
rough  and  rugged,  meanly  magnificent 
places  where  man  is  not  in  charge,  where  he 
treads  lightly  and  passes  through.  There’s 
an  untamable  feeling  to  the  wilds,  uncom- 
fortable but  alluring. 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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agree,  but  there  is  a minimum  of  appro- 
priate hugeness  in  the  state’s  forests. 
Though  you  may  be  on  a mountaintop, 
it’s  not  the  wilds  if  you  can  look  down 
and  see  a quiet  village  or  the  reassuring 
ban  s of  a valley  farm.  It’s  the  wilds  if 
you  win  the  top  of  a rock  backed  ridge 
and  peek  over  the  top  to  see  nothing  but 
another  densely  forested  valley  below. 
Thf  little  chill  of  uncertainty  you  feel 


then  is  at  the  heart  of  what  makes  it  the 
wilds.  As  much  as  we  may  hate  to  admit 
it,  we  do  like  the  comfort  of  seeing  the 
evidence  of  other  people  around. 

Each  of  us  is  accustomed  to  being  in 
control,  which  we  are  not  in  the  wilds. 
We’re  not  really  in  the  wilds  if  we’re 
following  a well  marked  trail,  even  if  it’s 
one  of  the  more  famous  back  country 
ones.  These  are  just  extensions  of  city 


Fun  Games 

“Pennsylvania’s  Bobcat” 

By  Connie  Mertz 

From  the  list  below,  circle  only  those  characteristics  that  are  true  about  the 
bobcat. 

Named  for  bobbed  tail 
Found  in  open  areas 
Aggressive  to  humans 
Are  about  36  inches  long 
Young  called  kittens 
Nonswimmers 
Color-blind 

Protected  in  Pennsylvania 
Usually  nocturnal 
Easily  seen  in  the  wild 
Has  many  natural  enemies 
Excellent  vision  and  hearing 

To  find  another  name  for  the  bobcat,  copy  the  underlined  letters  here. 
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sidewalks,  a ball  of  string  unraveled, 
crumbs  dropped  to  assure  our  way  back. 
Only  once  the  birds  have  devoured  the 
crumbs,  a la  Hansel  and  Gretel,  can  we 
consider  ourselves  in  the  wilds. 

Whether  it’s  mere  woods  or  true 
wilds  depends  on  the  type  of  terrain  and 
trees  as  well.  The  wilds  aren’t  the  sylvan 
woods  of  the  state’s  name,  picturesque 
boughs  shading  meandering  walkers.  In 
the  wilds,  strayed  hikers  find  the  limbs 
have  become  twisted  talons,  the  trees 
dwarfed  in  defiance  of  the  winds  on  a 
high  promontory.  Here  lopsided  pines 
sigh  tales  of  a younger  world. 

I like  places  where  giant  rocks  jut 
skyward,  where  a few  trees  and  shrubs 
cling  tenuously  to  the  scant  soil  on  top. 
These  are  rare  and  special  finds  in  Penn- 
sylvania. They  make  me  think  of  what 
the  land  must  have  been  like  when  it 
wasn’t  so  well  peopled,  when  such  wild 
places  were  the  rule.  I see  the  hawk 
there,  the  raven,  and  occasionally  the 
eagle.  We  think  of  them  as  symbols,  but 
how  much  better  to  see  them  flying 
strongly  where  they  belong. 

Wilds  needn’t  only  be  places  with 
height  and  a view.  They  can  be  bogs 
buried  in  the  backlands,  primeval  look- 
ing places  where  hugely  trunked  hem- 
locks droop  dark  branches,  where  the 
ground  underfoot  is  uncertain  with 
quivering  moss,  the  banks  thick  with 
tangled  rhododendron.  In  such  wilds, 
where  the  more  proper  residents  are 
the  hare  and  the  bear,  I follow  game 
trails  to  cross  the  quaking  ground, 
knowing  wild  animals  long  ago  found 
the  only  sure  footing. 

The  lands  most  inhospitable  to  us  and 
our  development  are  the  only  remaining 
wilds  of  the  state  today.  These  are  places 
so  high  and  stony,  so  cold  and  storm 
tossed,  it’s  either  impossible  or  impossi- 
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bly  expensive  to  build  there.  Yet  some 
try,  giving  themselves  the  pleasure  of  an 
overlook  but  the  inconvenience  of  high 
fuel  bills.  By  being  there  permanently, 
these  same  people  destroy  what  they 
came  for.  I remember  one  rugged  Po- 
cono  top  that,  to  me,  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  a wild  place.  A vacation  home 
community  now  occupies  the  site.  The 
buildings  are  crowded  close  together, 
the  roads  paved  and  well  lighted,  com- 
fort stealing  the  wild  sense  that  origi- 
nally attracted  buyers. 

Strict  Laws 

Lowland  wilds  are  better  protected 
by  legislation.  We  now  have  laws  which 
strictly  prevent  the  draining  of  swamps 
to  build  another  homesite,  parking  lot, 
or  to  add  a few  more  acres  to  the  agri- 
business. The  spongelike  character  of 
wetlands,  holding  back  water  to  lessen 
floods  and  recharge  streams,  is  the  most 
usual  reason  given  for  preserving  them. 
But  saving  the  swamp’s  own  brand  of 
wilderness  for  the  future  may  prove 
even  more  vital  than  today’s  practical 
concerns. 

Pennsylvania  needs  both  its  woods 
and  its  wilds.  When  vacant  land  re- 
grows, new  woods  are  created.  In  my 
home  county,  fields  taken  out  of  cultiva- 
tion a scant  dozen  years  ago  are  already 
looking  like  young  forests,  grouse  coun- 
try. But  wilds  are  not  so  easy  to  replace 
or  to  recreate.  They  must  be  preserved. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

The  illusion  that  times  that  were  are  better  than  those  that  are,  has  probably  pervaded 
all  ages. 

— Horace  Greeley 
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Dear  Mr.  Owl, 

My  science  class  is  working  on  a unit 
about  ecology.  Please  send  any  informa- 
tion you  have  on  this  topic.  Quik  Info. 

Dear  Quick  Info, 

Letters  like  yours  are  both  encouraging 
and  frustrating.  Teachers  and  students 
constantly  need  good  information  to  keep 
abreast  of  environmental  issues  and  the 
changing  facets  of  those  problems.  But,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  supply  worthwhile  infor- 
mation when  the  request  is  so  general.  It 
appears  you’re  hoping  to  obtain  a lot  of 
information  in  print  form  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. Unfortunately,  collecting  informa- 
tion is  more  difficult  than  that. 

Organizations  with  information  to  share 
are  usually  specialized  because  it  is  im- 
possible for  anyone,  in  any  office  of  any 
agency,  to  be  fully  informed  on  all  issues 
at  all  times.  Even  if  a resource  specialist 
has  access  to  lots  of  informative  material, 
it  may  not  be  feasible  to  transfer  much  of  it 
to  other  users  such  as  the  writer  of  this 
letter. 

A good  working  library  is  actually  a col- 
lection of  individual  pieces,  much  like  a 
stamp  or  coin  collection.  Some  items  are 
easy  to  come  by,  others  take  much  time 
and  work. 

In  my  own  library,  for  example,  I have 
many  brochures,  information  sheets, 
news  releases  and  other  publications  pro- 
duced by  various  organizations  for  gen- 
eral education  purposes.  Many  of  these 
were  printed  only  one  time  and  are  no 
longer  available.  They  are  quite  good  for 


student  use,  but  getting  multiple  copies  to 
use  with  a class,  or  to  answer  a request,  is 
difficult. 

I also  have  a collection  of  books.  Most 
are  textbooks  which  I depend  on  to  give 
me  basic  background  on  my  chosen  topic 
and  more  specialized  references  for  tech- 
nical information.  Of  course,  there  are 
also  files  of  notes  gleaned  from  books  and 
articles  I’ve  read,  and  from  conversations 
and  seminars  I’ve  heard. 

My  most  valuable  asset,  though,  is  my 
little  black  book  of  telephone  numbers 
and  addresses.  Over  the  years  I’ve  col- 
lected the  names  of  people  who  can  an- 
swer questions  and  lead  me  to  informa- 
tion I need.  Most  people  are  friendly, 
helpful  and  eager  to  discuss  some  aspect 
of  their  work.  But  before  I call  them  and 
intrude  on  their  work,  I make  certain  I can- 
not get  the  information  from  some  other 
source  on  my  own  and  that  I know  exactly 
what  I want  to  learn.  Usually  I come  away 
learning  much  more  than  I bargained  for 
and  that’s  just  more  good  info  to  file  away 
for  future  use  — more  pieces  for  my  collec- 
tion. 

My  point  is  this:  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  instant  library.  It  takes  time  and  con- 
stant effort  to  assemble  a useful  collection 
of  information  items  and  educational  ac- 
tivities. Usually,  there  is  no  cost-effective 
way  to  transfer  that  information  system  to 
another  user,  even  when  you  know  you 
have  what  he  or  she  needs. 

Letters  that  request  “Everything  you 
have  on  . . .”  are  impossible  to  answer  and 
leave  me  feeling  I’ve  done  a poor  job  of 
satisfying  that  writer. 
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SOME  TIPS  ON  GETTING  THE  IN- 
FORMATION YOU  NEED: 

1.  Ask  for  publication  lists  — Some 
organizations  have  dozens  of  titles.  Don’t 
just  ask  for  “one  of  each”  but  ask  for  the 
list  first  and  follow  the  normal  ordering 
procedures. 

2.  Be  specific  — Avoid  the  “everything 
you  have  . . letter.  Narrow  your  search  to 
one  area  at  a time. 

3.  Pay  if  necessary— The  best  informa- 
tion is  not  free.  Prepare  to  buy  good  refer- 
ences that  will  repay  your  investment 
many  times.  Three  of  the  best  are  listed  at 
the  end  of  this  column. 

4.  Get  involved;  give  some  time  — None 
of  us  has  extra  time,  but  we  can  all  con- 
tribute some  of  what  we  have  to  helping 
with  local  workshops  and  projects  spon- 
sored by  local  conservation  groups.  Give 
some  of  your  time  and  your  information 
contacts  will  grow.  Meeting  people  and 
sharing  ideas  is  a sure  way  to  pick  up 
leads  on  new  sources  of  information  and 
to  fill  your  books  of  friendly  experts. 

5.  Get  your  name  on  mailing  lists  — 
Newsletters  from  conservation  organiza- 
tions are  filled  with  useful  information 
items.  Join  the  Audobon  Society,  the 
Sierra  Club  or  PAEE  and  get  to  know  the 
staff  in  your  county’s  conservation  district 
and  Penn  State  Extension  Office. 

6.  Read  your  own  request  as  if  you’ve 
just  received  it.  Do  you  understand  exactly 
what  you  are  asking?  How  long  will  it  take 
to  pull  that  information  together?  Who 
pays  postage  on  this  package  of  informa- 
tion? Many  organizations  are  equipped  to 
handle  this  type  of  chore  but  most  individ- 
uals are  not,  so  keep  your  requests  simple 
and  to  the  point. 


SOURCES  OF  CHOICE 

I have  a few  sources  of  information  that 
I treasure  and  their  cost  is  insignificant 
compared  to  the  wealth  of  ideas  they 
contain. 

1 .  National  Science  Teachers  Associa- 
tion Journals,  The  Science  Teacher  and 
Science  & Children.  Every  issue  is  jam- 
packed  with  ideas  and  potential  lessons 
written  by  other  teachers.  My  last  copy  of 
TST  has  two  free  posters  and  a Reader’s 
Service  card  that  will  bring  information 
from  dozens  of  science  suppliers  across 


AS  A TRIBUTE  to  the  success  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s bald  eagle  recovery  efforts  and  the 
outstanding  cooperation  received  from 
groups  and  individuals  throughout  the 
state,  this  species  was  chosen  as  the  1990 
feature  in  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  This  year’s  embroidered  eagle 
patch  is  priced  at  $3,  delivered  (decals  of 
any  species  are  no  longer  offered).  Order 
from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


the  country.  Contact  NSTA  Membership, 
1742  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20009-1171.  Cost,  $35  per  annual 
subscription  for  each  journal. 

2.  Conservation  Directory  published  by 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  This  an- 
nual compendium  lists  names,  addresses 
and  names  of  key  resource  people  in  pub- 
lic agencies  and  private  organizations 
worldwide.  Contact  NWF,  1412  Sixteenth 
Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20036.  Cost 
about  $15,  plus  shipping. 

3.  Science  for  Children,  1988,  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Resources  Center  a joint 
program  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and 
the  National  Acadmy  of  Sciences.  It  is 
among  the  best  compendium  of  science 
programs  and  curriculum  information 
sources  now  available.  Contact  National 
Academy  Press,  2101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue, NW,  Washington,  DC  20418.  Cost 
$7.95  each. 

If  you  have  a question  for  Mr.  Owl,  send  it 
to  Dear  Mr.  Owl,  GAME  NEWS,  2001 
Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  IQ- 
9797. 
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By  John  Wasserman 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Clinton  County 


Nature  subjects  the  weak  to  the  strong. 

— Seneca 

Epistulae  ad  Lucilium  Epis,  xc,  sec.  4 

DAY  TURNED  QUICKLY  to  night,  like 
an  unexpected  eclipse,  and  the  driv- 
ing rain  suddenly  transformed  into  quar- 
ter-size spheres  of  hail,  hurtling  down  as 
though  shot  in  vengeance  from  an  en- 
raged sky.  Then  came  the  wind.  Softly  at 
first,  like  the  ominous  whisper  of  a warn- 
ing voice.  Mother  Nature,  in  all  her  fury, 
was  about  to  throw  a violent  tantrum. 

The  intensity  of  the  wind  increased 
rapidly.  A giant  tornado  was  born.  Its 
power  overwhelmed  everything  in  its  path 
as  it  burst  upon  the  land.  The  sound  was 
deafening;  as  though  a hundred  freight 
trains  were  passing  overhead.  The  twister 
cut  a 28-mile  path  through  the  forested 
mountains  of  Clinton  County.  It  was  truly 
immense;  its  destructive  swath  was 
nearly  a mile  wide.  Trees  snapped  like 
matchsticks  from  the  explosive  200-mile 
per  hour  winds.  In  all,  15,000  acres  of  for- 
est and  50  to  60  cabins  were  damaged  in 
the  Sprout  Forest  District  here. 

East  Branch  Swamp  lay  directly  in  the 
tornado’s  path.  The  swamp  forms  the 
headwaters  of  Big  Run,  and  had  been 
designated  a natural  area  by  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry.  A large  stand  of  virgin  hem- 


lock and  white  pine  had  embraced  the 
swamp,  providing  cool  shade  on  even  the 
hottest  of  summer  afternoons.  The  bright- 
est sunlight  could  not  penetrate  the  dense 
coniferous  canopy  created  by  those  old 
trees.  They  stood  as  a reminder  of  what 
Pennsylvania  forests  were  like  prior  to 
the  logging  era  near  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  existence  of  the  East  Branch 
Swamp  was  not  well  known.  There  were 
no  signs  pointing  to  its  existence,  nor 
were  there  picnic  tables,  park  benches  or 
grassy  lawns  to  beckon  one  to  this  lonely, 
withdrawn  segment  of  forest.  East  Branch 
Swamp  was  my  place  of  voluntary  exile 
from  the  world.  It  was  a place  where  I went 
to  think,  to  be  alone,  to  be  isolated  in  the 
seclusion  and  privacy  of  my  own  little 
wilderness. 

Progression  in  nature  is  usually  so 
gradual  that  it  is  imperceptible  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  yet  at  times  so  instantaneous 
and  brutal  that  the  senses  are  devastated. 
And  so  it  was  like  the  loss  of  a good  friend 
when  the  virgin  forest  surrounding  East 
Branch  Swamp  was  destroyed  by  the  dis- 
passionate tornado. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  June  14,  1985, 
George  Kelley  of  Euclid,  Ohio,  entered  the 
Fish  Dam  Run  wild  area  to  go  fishing.  He 
had  been  there  often,  but  was  unaware 
that  a large  portion  of  the  area  had  just 
been  ravaged  by  the  twister.  George 
parked  his  car  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
run  and  entered  the  woodson  foot— never 
to  be  seen  again.  The  forest  seemed  nor- 
mal on  the  fringes  of  the  tornado’s  path. 
But  all  too  suddenly  one  would  find  him- 
self climbing  over  huge  trees  scattered 
haphazardly  on  the  ground.  The  only  way 
to  travel  through  the  blowdown  was  to 
walk  on  the  tops  of  the  fallen  timber  and 
jump  from  tree  to  tree.  In  some  areas  the 
trunks  were  jammed  so  close  together 
that  one  could  be  walking  along  and  not 
even  realize  he  was  15  feet  above  the 
ground.  It  was  a very  dangerous  situation. 
If  a man  would  slip  and  fall  to  the  ground 
the  dense  foliage  would  conceal  any  sign 
of  his  existence.  If  unable  to  get  out  by  his 
own  power,  he  would  be  doomed. 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry  coordinated  an 
intensive  search  for  Mr.  Kelley,  but  to  no 
avail.  Huge  search  parties  with  dogs  had 
combed  the  area,  but  he  vanished  without 
a trace.  In  many  sections  the  dogs  were 
unable  to  penetrate  the  blowdown,  and 
after  seven  days  the  search  had  to  be 
called  off.  George  Kelley  is  still  consid- 
ered to  be  a missing  person  to  this  day. 
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I recall  that  members  of  a search  team 
from  outside  the  area  were  concerned 
about  being  attacked  by  bears.  I visited 
their  base  camp  and  explained  that  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  a black  bear,  and 
that  they  probably  wouldn’t  even  get  a 
glimpse  of  one. 

That’s  not  to  say  Clinton  County  doesn’t 
have  much  of  a bear  population.  Just 
seven  months  earlier,  during  the  1984 
bear  season,  197  bears  were  killed  here- 
in just  two  days.  There  were  also  three 
illegal  (bait)  kills,  bringing  the  county  total 
to  an  even  200.  I believe  this  is  the  Penn- 
sylvania record  for  the  highest  kill  in  any 
sinqle  county;  no  matter  what  the  season 
length. 

Bear  complaints  are  common  in  the 
North  Central  Region,  and  like  many  of 
my  neighboring  officers,  I spend  a good 
deal  of  time  each  summer  trapping  and 
relocating  nuisance  bears. 

During  the  late  1970s  I did  a great  deal 
of  bear  trapping  for  the  agency’s  bear  re- 
search program.  Those  bears  weren’t  re- 
located though.  They  were  always  re- 
leased at  the  capture  sites  after  being 
“processed.”  Processing  included  affixing 
a metal  tag  to  each  ear,  removing  a pre- 
molar tooth,  measuring,  and  sometimes 
removing  a small  amount  of  blood  for  vari- 
ous types  of  lab  work.  On  some  a tattoo 
would  be  placed  inside  the  lip  or  on  the 
groin  area.  Whenever  possible  the  bear 
would  also  be  weighed.  Each  bear’s  age 
was  determined  later  by  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  a section  from  the  premolar 
tooth. 

The  best  place  to  capture  black  bears 
in  my  district  was  the  Bitumen  Dump.  En- 
vironmental regulations  have  since  forced 
the  closing  of  the  dump,  but  during  its 
hey-day  in  the  ’70s  it  was  heavily  fre- 
quented by  bears.  I remember  seeing  as 
many  as  13  different'  bears  foraging  for 
garbage  there  in  a single  night.  Caravans 
of  automobiles  converged  on  the  dump 
each  evening,  often  portraying  a circus 
like  atmosphere.  Garbage  was  generally 
piled  20  feet  high,  and  the  bears  probed 
about  it,  pulling  out  huge  mouthfuls  of  as- 
sorted refuse.  Sometimes  people  would 
get  out  of  their  vehicles  and  walk  danger- 
ously close  to  the  feeding  bears  to  take 
photographs.  Bears  aren’t  dangerous  as  a 
rule;  but  even  domesticated  animals 
should  be  left  alone  while  they  are  eating. 

One  night  a carload  of  teenagers  from 
Lock  Haven  arrived  at  the  dump.  Most 
people  who  visited  the  trash  heap  were 


Question 

If  a dog  kills  or  injures  wildlife  while  run- 
ning loose,  who  is  responsible? 

Answer 

Owners  are  liable  for  any  wildlife  killed 
or  injured  by  their  pets. 


intimidated  by  the  bears,  and  these  kids 
were  no  exception.  It  was  late  at  night,  in 
the  middle  of  the  week,  and  they  had  the 
entire  show  to  themselves.  At  least  a half 
dozen  bears  were  foraging  for  scraps 
while  the  teens  excitedly  viewed  them 
with  a spotlight  from  the  sanctuary  of  their 
automobile.  After  a couple  of  hours  the 
driver  went  to  start  up  the  car  only  to  find 
that  the  spotlight  had  completely  drained 
the  battery.  These  kids  were  in  so  much 
awe  of  the  bears  that  they  were  afraid 
to  get  out  of  the  car  to  go  for  help.  They 
stayed  in  the  vehicle  until  daybreak  before 
one  of  them  had  the  courage  to  run  to  the 
nearest  home  for  help. 

In  1979  PGC  Biologist  Jack  Giles  and  I 
ran  a snareline  for  bears  at  the  dump. 
Snares  are  made  from  Vi-inch  cable  and 
are  used  in  conjunction  with  a special 
springloaded  triggering  device.  They  are 
set  in  such  a manner  that  when  a bear 
steps  inside  the  loop  of  the  snare  it  sets 
off  the  trigger,  causing  the  spring  to  draw 
the  snare  snugly  against  the  bear’s  leg 
just  above  the  paw.  Such  snares  are  very 
effective  when  properly  used,  although  a 
good  set  can  sometimes  take  an  hour  or 
more  to  construct.  The  other  end  of  the 
snare  is  attached  to  the  base  of  a tree  and 
is  designed  to  hold  a bear  at  the  set  loca- 
tion without  injury. 

The  dump  was  so  heavily  used  that 
well-trodden  bear  trails  could  be  found 
scattered  throughout  the  surrounding 
woods.  The  trails  were  used  so  often,  and 
by  so  many  bears,  that  a long  line  of  stag- 
gered paw  impressions  up  to  one  inch 
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Use  800  Numbers 

Use  the  agency’s  toll  free  (800) 
numbers  to  contact  a wildlife  con- 
servation officer.  In  the  Northwest 
Region  call  1-800-533-6764; 
Southwest  Region,  1-800-243- 
8519;  Northcentral,  1-800-422- 
7551;  Southcentral,  1-800-422- 
7554;  Northeast,  1-800-228-0789; 
and  Southeast,  1-800-228-0791. 
Phones  will  be  manned  around 
the  clock  during  the  major  hunt- 
ing seasons,  about  15  hours  a day 
at  other  times. 


deep  could  be  found  along  many  of  them. 
Any  bear  using  such  a trail  would  step  into 
the  same  impressions.  In  softer  ground 
the  paw  impressions  would  be  several 
inches  in  depth. 

Jack  and  I set  eight  snares  on  our  first 
day.  There  was  a lot  of  work  involved  in 
setting  up  each  trap  site,  and  we  both 
went  home  exhausted  that  evening.  The 
following  morning  we  returned  shortly 
after  sunrise  and  were  delighted  to  see  we 
had  captured  four  bears;  all  within  sight  of 
each  other.  Before  they  could  be  proc- 
essed, he  had  to  tranquilize  them.  A 
9-foot  aluminum  pole  with  a special, 
heavy  duty  syringe  was  used  to  inject  the 
tranquilizer  into  the  bear’s  hindquarter  or 
shoulder.  A black  bear  is  a docile  animal, 
but  when  snared  they  can  become  very 
aggressive  when  approached  by  a hu- 
man. Under  such  circumstances  its  quite 
exhilarating  to  approach  within  9 feet  of 
an  angry  bear  and  then  poke  it  with  a jab 
stick.  It  is  an  awesome  feeling  when  a 600 
pound  bear  starts  clacking  his  jaws  and 
lunges  just  as  you  are  about  to  inject  him 
with  the  drug.  The  vast  majority  of  them, 
however,  just  sat  on  their  haunches  and 
stared. 

All  four  of  the  snared  bears  were  males. 
After  we  finished  tagging  them  and  get- 
ting the  additional  information  we  needed, 
we  reconstructed  each  set.  The  following 
morning  we  captured  four  more.  Over  the 
course  of  the  summer  Jack  and  I proc- 
essed 14  bears  at  the  dump,  and  another 
nine  or  10  in  other  locations  in  my  district. 
Jack  also  trapped  a considerable  amount 
of  bears  in  other  counties  of  the  region. 

During  the  summer  of  1980  Jack  and  I 


decided  to  do  things  the  easy  way.  One 
night  we  rode  up  to  the  dump,  armed  with 
an  arsenal  of  jab  sticks  and  tranquilizing 
drugs.  Our  intention  was  to  drug  as  many 
free  roaming  bears  as  we  could  safely  ap- 
proach. There  were  at  least  a dozen  bears 
at  the  garbage  heap  when  we  arrived.  It 
was  warm  and  sticky  that  night,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  bears  seemed  to  be  in  a feed- 
ing frenzy,  ravenously  bolting  down  huge 
mouthfuls  of  putrid  garbage.  One  ex- 
tremely large  male  was  acting  very  ag- 
gressively and  would  charge  any  bear 
foolish  enough  to  get  too  close.  We  de- 
cided to  avoid  him— at  least  for  the  time 
being. 

We  picked  out  a more  docile  looking 
200  pounder  and  nervously  approached. 
We  decided  that  Jack  would  actually  do 
the  tranquilizing  because  he’s  smaller 
than  me  and,  therefore,  could  run  faster. 
With  the  speed  of  a lightweight  boxer  Jack 
thrust  the  jab  stick  into  the  bear’s  rump. 
And  with  the  speed  of  Olympic  sprinters 
we  raced  for  our  vehicle! 

The  bear  hardly  even  noticed  what  had 
just  happened.  I looked  over  my  shoulder 
and  saw  that  he  was  still  gorging  himself, 
so  we  returned  for  a closer  look.  We  felt 
pretty  brave  now,  and  decided  to  tranquil- 
ize another  bear  while  waiting  for  the  first 
one  to  go  down.  The  advantage  of  using 
the  jab  stick  is  that  bears  normally  don’t 
run  off  like  they  might  if  smacked  by  the 
dart  of  a tranquilizing  gun. 

After  injecting  the  second  bear  we 
waited  patiently  for  the  drugs  to  take  ef- 
fect. Nothing  happened.  After  20  minutes 
passed  there  was  still  no  evidence  that 
either  bear  was  going  to  go  under.  We 
inspected  the  equipment  and  noticed  that 
the  rod  that  holds  the  syringe  to  the  jab 
stick  was  bent,  thereby  preventing  a full 
dose  from  being  dispensed.  We  changed 
rods  and  tried  it  on  a third  bear,  but  the 
new  rod  was  also  bent.  Another  20  min- 
utes went  by. 

We  were  about  to  pack  it  in  for  the  night 
when  the  first  bear  we  had  drugged 
walked  up  to  us  and  suddenly  collapsed. 
The  lighter  doses  were  finally  taking  ef- 
fect. The  second  bear  had  walked  away 
from  the  garbage  pile,  but  I could  still  see 
him  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  The  third 
bear  was  between  the  garbage  pile  and 
the  second  bear.  Within  a few  minutes 
they,  too,  were  down.  Because  the  drug 
was  taking  so  long  to  take  effect  we  de- 
cided to  inject  a fourth  bear.  This  was  be- 
cause we  wanted  him  to  be  “asleep”  by 
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the  time  we  finished  processing  the  first 
three.  Unfortunately,  we  had  to  walk  right 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  garbage  to  get  to 
him,  and  the  odor  emanating  from  the  de- 
caying refuse  was  enough  to  blur  one’s 
vision. 

It  was  just  our  rotten  luck  that  the  drug 
took  effect  almost  immediately  after  we 
poked  him.  Then,  as  if  things  couldn’t  get 
worse,  he  flopped  down  right  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  most  putrid  sections  of  the 
dump. 

Jack  and  I processed  the  first  three 
bears  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  then  had 
to  trudge  through  a considerable  amount 
of  maggoty,  liquefying  garbage  to  reach 
bear  number  four. 

He  was  a large  male,  weighing  around 
450  pounds.  I made  a quick  check  and 
saw  that  he  was  breathing  normally  and 
that  his  eyes  were  open,  reacting  as  they 
should  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
tranquilizer.  I kneeled  down  and  began 
removing  a premolar  with  my  dental  ex- 
tractor. It  was  then  that  I noticed  the 
ground  was  infested  with  wolf  spiders.  I’ve 
always  had  an  aversion  to  spiders,  and 
these  caused  me  to  quickly  forget  the  ran- 
cid smell  of  the  bear’s  breath  and  the  suf- 
focating stench  of  the  steamy  garbage  on 
this  hot  humid  summer  night.  I looked  up 
at  Jack  to  tell  him  about  the  profusion  of 
spiders  and  suddenly  noticed  that  the  air 
was  saturated  with  bats.  They  were  every- 
where, circling  just  over  our  heads.  Appar- 
ently the  headlights  from  the  several  cars 
parked  at  the  dump  had  attracted  an 
abundance  of  insects,  which  in  turn  drew 
in  the  bats.  I’ve  always  had  an  aversion  to 
bats,  too.  They  caused  me  to  forget  about 
the  spiders  crawling  all  around  my  feet. 

Jack  said,  “Hey,  forget  the  bats,  look 
behind  you.”  There,  in  a semicircle  around 
us,  stood  a solemn  assemblage  of  six 
large  bears,  their  silhouettes  only  faintly 
discernable  against  the  dark  sky.  Our 
presence  in  the  midst  of  their  smorgas- 
board  seemed  to  have  confused  them.  So 
they  patiently  waited,  as  spectators,  while 
we  finished  our  work.  I’ve  also  always  had 
an  aversion  about  being  watched  while  I 
work. 

After  we  finished  wallowing  in  the  gar- 
bage with  bear  number  four  Jack  and  I 
tranquilized  and  processed  two  more 
large  bears,  giving  us  six  in  all,  a good 
night’s  work  to  say  the  least.  We  had 
worked  every  bear  that  would  allow  us  to 
approach  with  jabbing  range.  However, 
there  was  still  one  bear  that  we  hadn’t 


attempted  to  tranquilize,  the  big  aggres- 
sive bear  that  wouldn’t  tolerate  another 
bear  in  his  presence. 

This  bear  was  immense.  He  was  a hulk- 
ing, bloated,  brooding  monster.  His  stom- 
ach was  so  large  from  continuously  en- 
gorging himself  with  garbage  that  it  nearly 
touched  the  ground.  Like  I said  before, 
bears  are  docile  animals,  but  this  brute 
was  the  rare  exception.  He  was  mean  and 
ferocious,  and  subject  to  sudden  out- 
bursts of  violence  when  approached  by 
another  bear. 

Because  he  was  at  the  front  of  the  gar- 
bage pile  we  could  drive  right  up  to  him, 
well  within  the  nine-foot  range  we  needed. 
We  decided  that  one  of  us  would  sit  on  the 
hood  of  Jack’s  state  vehicle,  with  the  jab 
stick,  and  the  other  would  drive.  I told  Jack 
that  he  should  sit  on  the  hood  because  he 
was  smaller  and  lighter  and,  therefore, 
less  likely  to  dent  the  hood. 

“Just  think  of  all  the  paperwork  you’ll 
have  to  fill  out  if  I buckle  the  hood  of  your 
vehicle,”  I reasoned.  Jack  hated  paper- 
work (I  knew  this),  so  he  agreed. 

I approached  the  bear  ever  so  slowly, 
hoping  that  he  wouldn’t  be  bothered  by 
our  presence  as  he  gulped  down  huge 
chunks  of  “convenience  food.”  When  the 
vehicle  was  within  25  feet  of  him  he 
whirled  around  to  face  us,  clacked  his 
powerful  jaws  together  several  times  and 
made  an  explosive  rush  for  the  truck.  A 
large  cloud  of  dust  erupted  from  beneath 
his  massive  paws  as  he  burst  forward,  but 
he  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  after  covering 
about  10  feet.  Jack  scrambled  for  the 
truck  roof  while  I began  quickly  backing 
away.  With  the  fat  rolling  on  his  back  and 
his  stomach  swaying,  this  irritable  bear 
turned  and  loped  back  to  his  private  din- 
ing area.  We  decided  to  return  the  next 
night;  only  then  we  would  bring  a tranquil- 
izing  gun. 

Jack  met  me  in  Renovo  the  following 
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night.  He  had  a student  with  him  who  was 
involved  in  some  sort  of  school  project 
about  Pennsylvania  black  bears.  Jack 
had  consented  to  allowing  the  boy  to  ac- 
company him  as  part  of  the  project.  We 
drove  out  to  the  dump  and  waited  for  the 
bears  to  arrive.  We  must  have  shook  up 
the  bear  population  the  night  before,  be- 
cause only  two,  somewhat  timid  bears 
made  an  appearance.  Both  of  them 
moved  away  as  we  approached  with  the 
jab  stick,  so  we  were  glad  we  had  the  gun 
along. 

Jack  loaded  it  and  took  aim  at  the  larger 
of  the  two  bears.  The  dart  smacked  the 
bruin  in  the  rump  and  he  immediately  ran 
for  the  woods.  We  followed  after  him  but 
held  little  hope  of  being  able  to  locate  him. 
We  were  not  concerned,  though,  because 
the  dart  would  fall  out  on  its  own,  and  the 
drug  did  not  require  an  antagonist;  it 
would  simply  wear  off  within  two  hours. 

The  student  seemed  apprehensive 
about  looking  for  a wounded  bear  in  the 
woods  at  night,  and  the  longer  we  looked 
the  more  nervous  he  seemed  to  become. 
After  about  a half  hour  or  so  we  called  it 
quits.  I was  determined  not  to  let  the  night 
become  a total  loss,  however,  and  de- 
cided to  have  some  fun.  There  was  a large 
dead  bear  under  a pine  tree  not  too  far 
from  where  we  were  standing.  It  had  ap- 
parently died  by  eating  something  poison- 
ous as  there  were  no  signs  of  any  external 
injuries.  I had  discovered  the  carcass  two 
days  earlier  while  scouting  for  bear  trails. 
Jack  was  also  aware  of  the  carcass,  and  I 
was  hoping  he  would  play  along  with  me. 

“Hey  Jack,”  I exclaimed,  “I’ll  bet  I know 
where  we  can  find  the  bear.” 

“Where?”  he  replied. 

“I  have  a hunch  he  ran  over  that  way,”  I 
said,  pointing  toward  the  pine  tree,  with 
an  inconspicuous  wink.  Jack  began  grin- 
ning and  agreed  we  should  walk  over  in 
that  direction.  The  student  seemed  some- 


what dismayed  by  our  sudden  enthusi- 
asm, but  reluctantly  tagged  along  safely 
behind  us.  After  walking  about  75  yards  I 
stopped,  shined  my  flashlight  on  the  dead 
bear  and  yelled,  “Look!  I was  right.  There 
he  is!”  I quickly  looked  over  my  shoulder 
at  the  student  as  he  took  several  paces 
backward.  I called  him  over  to  me  and 
reassuringly  put  my  arm  around  his  shoul- 
der. I then  asked  him  to  walk  up  closer,  to 
make  certain  that  it  was  under  the  control 
of  the  drug. 

“Why  me?”  he  asked 

“Because  you’re  the  youngest.”  I re- 
plied. 

“Huh?” 

“Go  on,”  I directed,  “just  walk  up  within 
25  feet  of  him  and  toss  some  pebbles  on 
his  head.  Don’t  worry.  We’re  right  here.  He 
won’t  hurt  you.” 

“Are  you  sure?”  he  asked,  his  voice 
trembling  with  trepidation. 

“Would  I lie?” 

The  student  cautiously  approached  the 
bear,  and  after  what  seemed  like  an  hour, 
picked  up  a few  stones  and  tossed  them 
on  the  dead  bear.  He  hollered  back  that 
the  bear  had  not  moved,  so  I told  him  to 
get  closer  and  throw  more  stones.  The 
boy  would  take  a few  steps  and  throw  a 
stone,  repeating  this  process  over  and 
over  until  he  was  within  a few  feet  of  the 
bear. 

“Yuck!  he’s  got  maggots  on  him,”  the 
boy  screamed,  “and  he  stinks.” 

“Must  be  from  an  old  wound,”  I shouted 
as  we  jogged  up  to  the  bear.  Jack  and  I 
were  nearly  gagging  from  the  stench  as 
we  kneeled  down  and  feigned  examining 
the  bear. 

“He’s  dead!”  I exclaimed  with  an  expres- 
sion of  shock  on  my  face.  We  both  looked 
at  the  student,  pretending  to  be  surprised 
by  what  we  had  discovered.  Then  I looked 
at  Jack  and  said,  “Oh  well,  looks  like  we 
overdosed  another  one.  I guess  there’s 
no  use  hanging  around  here  any  longer.” 
After  a brief  pause  we  both  stood  up  and 
started  laughing.  The  kid  must  have 
thought  the  garbage  fumes  were  getting 
to  us.  After  I explained  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a hoax  he  started  laughing,  too. 
On  the  way  back  to  the  truck  he  told  me  he 
would  never  forget  the  night  he  spent  with 
us  at  the  Bitumen  Dump. 
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“HPHINK  OF  THEM  as  aquatic 
JL  fencerows,”  Margaret  Britting- 
ham  said.  “The  numbers  and  kinds  of 
wildlife  that  use  streamside  habitat  are 
incredible.  Songbirds,  game  birds, 
waterfowl,  reptiles  and  amphibians, 
mammals,  prey  species  and  predators  — 
all  find  food  and  cover  among  the  plants 
growing  thickly  along  protected  stream 
banks.” 

Brittingham,  an  assistant  professor  of 
wildlife  resources  at  Penn  State  Univer- 
sity, is  studying  10  fenced  stream  sec- 
tions as  part  of  a project  started  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  The 
Commission  has  fenced  nearly  10  miles 
of  streams  on  28  farms  in  Lancaster, 
Somerset,  Indiana  and  Dauphin  coun- 
ties. The  fencing,  single  or  double 
strands  of  electrified  wire  (single  for 
cows,  double  for  cows  and  calves),  ex- 
cludes livestock  from  streams  — keeping 
them  from  polluting  the  water  and  de- 
stroying streamside  vegetation  — while 
allowing  wildlife  access.  Over  the  next 
10  years,  as  the  Game  Commission  at- 
tempts to  expand  the  fencing  program, 
Brittingham  and  her  graduate  students 
will  monitor  sections  of  fenced  and  un- 
fenced stream  bank,  comparing  their 
wildlife  productivity. 

It  was  a cloudy  but  warm  June  day 
when  I joined  Brittingham  and  graduate 
student  Christine  Holmquist  on  one  of 
the  Lancaster  County  sites.  Holmquist 
has  been  doing  most  of  the  field  work, 
locating  nests  of  breeding  birds,  moni- 


toring their  success  or  failure,  and  cen- 
susing  other  avian  species  that  use  the 
restored  streamside,  or  riparian,  habitat. 

On  a farm  near  Mount  Joy,  Britting- 
ham, Holmquist  and  I spread  out  along 
one  bank  of  Little  Chickies  Creek. 
Holmquist  carried  a telescoping  alumi- 
num pole  with  a truck  mirror  taped  to 
one  end,  which  she  uses  to  peer  into 
nests  over  her  head;  now,  however,  she 
went  along  gently  swinging  the  pole 
through  the  grass.  “I  find  60  percent  of 
the  nests  by  flushing  the  female,”  she 
says.  “The  other  40  percent  I find  by 
searching  through  shrubs  and  weeds.” 

In  contrast  to  the  sparse,  close- 
cropped  pasture  outside  the  fence,  grass 
grew  thigh-deep  inside  the  protecting 
wire.  Red-winged  blackbirds  chacked, 
and  the  smell  of  mint  rose  from  under- 
foot. A song  sparrow  sang  from  a clump 
of  rose;  a cottontail  rabbit  raced  from 
behind  a sedge  tussock,  quickly  dodg- 
ing into  a thicket  of  pokeweed.  Along 
the  creek’s  banks,  muskrat  tracks 
etched  the  mud.  Little  Chickies,  10  feet 
broad  and  full  of  recent  rain,  was  a light 
chocolate  brown. 

Willow  Flycatcher 

A bird  called:  fitzbew,  fitzbew,  a fiz- 
zling nasal  note.  “Willow  flycatcher,” 
Holmquist  said.  “I’d  like  to  find  that 
nest.” 

Near  a bend  in  the  stream,  a hen  mal- 
lard splashed  through  the  water,  quack- 
ing loudly,  dragging  one  wing.  Unfooled 
by  the  duck’s  display,  Holmquist  waited 
quietly  until  the  brood  — a single  duck- 
ling, in  that  awkward  stage  between 
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fuzz  and  feathers  — followed  its  mother 
down  the  twisting  watercourse.  She 
recorded  the  sighting  on  a clipboard- 
mounted  pad. 

In  a dense  rose  shrub,  Holmquist 
spied  a song  sparrow’s  nest.  The  nest 
was  cold  and  sopping.  Inside  lay  one 
partially  feathered  song  sparrow  hatch- 
ling, dead,  and  one  unhatched  cowbird 
egg.  The  cowbird  is  a nest  parasite;  the 
female  scatters  as  many  as  two  dozen 
eggs  through  the  nests  of  other  species, 
which  end  up  raising  the  demanding, 
fast-growing  cowbird  young.  Here, 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  song  sparrows, 
and  no  simple  explanation  for  the  aban- 
doned nest.  We  puzzled  over  the  com- 
bination of  egg  and  hatchling,  finally 
shrugged  and  went  on. 

A rough-winged  swallow’s  nest  (a  fist- 
wide  tunnel  into  the  exposed  earthen 
streambank);  a robin’s  familiar  bowl  in 
an  elderberry;  a dove’s  sloppy,  flimsy 
stick-platform,  bearing  two  white  eggs, 
in  another  rosebush.  In  a low  willow,  a 
song  sparrow  valiantly  fed  a fledgling 
cowbird  that  was  already  larger  than  its 
harried  “parent.” 

We  passed  a cow  crossing,  a fenced- 
off  avenue  of  churned  mud  where  cattle 


Initial  funding  for  the  project 
came  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  contributed  an  addi- 
tional $100,000.  DER’s  Bureau  of 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  pro- 
vided another  $100,000  in  the  proj- 
ect’s second  year.  The  28  demon- 
stration farms  are  ones  enrolled  in 
the  Game  Commission’s  Coopera- 
tive Farm-Game  Program.  On  these 
study  sites,  the  Commission  in- 
stalled the  fencing  free  of  charge; 
fencing  costs  approximately  $3000 
per  mile  (materials  and  installation) 
for  both  sides  of  the  stream.  Plans 
are  underway  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram. Interested  farmers  should 
contact  Game  Commission  Land 
Management  Officers,  or  the  Com- 
mission’s Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, 2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17110-9797. 


could  traverse  the  stream  to  graze  the 
field  on  the  other  side.  Nearby,  a small 
solar  collector  stood  south-slanted  on 
top  of  a tall  post.  The  collector  converts 
sunlight  into  electricity,  charging  the 
fence;  even  after  several  days  of  clouds 
and  rain,  the  meter  showed  a charge. 
From  farther  down  the  stream:  fitzbew, 
fitzbew.  Holmquist,  in  high  rubber 
boots  and  rain  pants,  stopped  and  raised 
her  binoculars. 

On  the  drive  down  from  Penn  State, 
Brittingham  had  listed  the  many  bene- 
fits of  protecting  and  creating  riparian 
habitat. 

First  and  most  obvious,  wildlife  is 
given  a place  to  breed,  rest  and  feed.  In 
areas  such  as  Lancaster  County,  where 
agriculture  is  intense  and  housing  de- 
velopments continually  gobble  up  habi- 
tat, these  streamside  pockets  are  often 
the  only  remaining  places  for  wild  crea- 
tures. 

A thick  swath  of  vegetation  (jewel- 
weed  and  poison  ivy  and  mulberry  and 
dock  and  Virginia  creeper  and  thistle 
and  blackberry  and  walnut  seedlings 
and  dozens  if  not  hundreds  of  other 
plants)  acts  as  a filter  for  water  moving 
into  tlie  stream.  The  plants  slow  the 
flow,  allowing  soil  particles  to  settle  out 
and  remain  in  the  field;  stream  banks 
are  strengthened  and  resist  being  cut 
away  by  floods. 

In  the  Chesapeake  Bay— into  which 
the  Susquehanna  drains,  with  all  of 
its  many  tributaries,  including  Little 
Chickies  Creek  — submerged  water 
plants  are  dying  at  an  alarming  rate, 
plants  that  provide,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, food  for  waterfowl,  fish,  and  shell- 
fish. A major  reason  for  this  die-off  is 
clouded  water  caused  by  excessive 
growth  of  algae  spurred  by  nitrates:  ni- 
trates from  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  from 
cow  manure  and  chemical  fertilizers 
flushed  into  streams  by  rain.  Pesticides 
and  herbicides  also  reach  the  Bay,  at- 
tached to  soil  particles  washed  out  of 
fields. 

As  well  as  bettering  a stream’s  water 
quality,  the  vegetation  shades  and  cools 
the  water,  improving  it  as  a fishery:  per- 
haps a muddy  sucker  stream  can  revert 
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to  a clear  trout  stream  in  a few  years. 

And  the  farmer  sees  direct  benefits: 
kept  out  of  the  mud,  cows  stay  cleaner; 
waterborne  diseases  are  minimized. 

“Right  now  we’re  gathering  baseline 
data  on  wildlife  use,”  Brittingham  said. 
“The  fencing  was  put  up  last  year,  so  it’s 
too  early  to  measure  the  results.  It’s 
obvious,  though,  that  the  thicker  vege- 
tation is  already  helping  the  birds.” 
Muskrats  are  increasing,  too.  Game 
Commission  biologists  Arnie  Hayden 
and  John  Dunn  will  monitor  popula- 
tions of  these  furbearers  along  the 
fenced  streams. 

So  far,  Holmquist  has  found  over  150 
active  nests  on  the  10  study  sections  — 
34  along  Little  Chickies  alone.  Daily,  at 
dawn,  she  is  out  censusing  species  seen 
or  heard  within  80  feet  of  each  bank  of 
the  creek.  Later  in  the  morning  she 
makes  the  rounds  with  her  telescoping 
aluminum  pole.  “Of  72  summer  resi- 
dent species  seen  along  the  stream,  we 
have  found  the  nests  of  25,”  she  told  me. 
“We’ll  monitor  them  right  on  through 
the  breeding  season  to  see  how  produc- 
tive their  nests  are,  how  many  nests 
fledge  young  and  how  many  are  de- 
stroyed by  predators.” 

Brittingham  — of  average  height,  slen- 
der, with  dark  brown  hair  — moved  far- 
ther ahead  on  the  creek,  to  where  it 
curved  sharply  into  a willow  thicket. 
Holmquist  — taller,  with  curly  brown 
hair,  a ready  smile  in  a sun-browned 
countenance  — amazed  me  once  again, 
this  time  by  spotting  a catbird  nest  (two 
eggs,  one  pinfeathered  young)  in  an  im- 
possibly thick  rose  tangle.  “I’m  looking 
for  nests  from  ground  level  up  to  15 
feet,”  she  said.  “Above  that,  the  cows 
don’t  have  an  impact.  Cows  can  ruin 
nests  by  trampling  them,  if  they’re  on 
the  ground,  or  by  browsing  off  the  cov- 
ering leaves  and  twigs,  exposing  the 
nests  for  raccoons  and  other  predators 
to  find.”  She  tied  a piece  of  pink  plastic 
flagging  to  a rose  branch  several  feet 
away  from  the  catbird’s  nest,  then  used 
her  pole  to  fluff  up  the  grass  we  had 
trodden  down.  “Don’t  want  to  call  a 
predator’s  attention  to  this  spot,”  she 
said,  and  backed  away. 


“I’ve  seen  mallards,  wood  ducks  and 
blue- winged  teal  on  this  stream.  Of  the 
13  mallard  nests  I found,  only  one  is 
left.  The  others  were  either  wrecked  by 
predators,  or,  on  the  unfenced  sites, 
trampled  by  cows.”  In  the  spring,  Holm- 
quist spotted  migrating  warblers,  sand- 
pipers, and  snipe  feeding  and  resting  in 
the  riparian  zone.  Green  and  blue  her- 
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The  Wingless  Crow  is  a collection  of 
33  “Thornapples”  columns  by  Chuck 
Fergus.  The  nearly  200  pages  of  enter- 
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interested  in  our  natural  world.  Order 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Price  is  $10, 
delivered. 


ons  frequent  the  streams.  Later,  Brit- 
tingham,  Holmquist,  and  I would  spot  a 
rooster  and  a hen  pheasant  sneaking 
ahead  of  us  through  a boggy  bottom; 
when  Holmquist  stopped  to  write  down 
the  sighting,  a hen  flushed  thunderously 
from  the  grass  at  her  feet. 

After  finding  the  catbird’s  nest, 
Holmquist  cheeked  on  another  song 
sparrow’s  nest  — when  she’d  found  it  a 
week  ago,  it  had  contained  four  song 
sparrow  eggs  and  three  cowbird  eggs, 
and  now  it  held  three  bobbing,  cheep- 
ing, open-mawed  cowbird  nestlings  and 


a lone,  doomed  sparrow  egg.  Down  by 
the  stream  she  looked  into  a red-winged 
blackbird’s  reed-woven  nest  (empty,  the 
young  fledged  and  gone);  and  in  another 
rose  bush  she  discovered  a brown 
thrasher’s  twig-and-leaf  cup. 

“Over  here,”  Brittingham  called  from 
up  ahead. 

The  willow  branch  jutted  toward  the 
fence  and  away  from  the  stream.  About 
four  feet  up,  a nest  was  woven  into  a 
fork:  plant  fibers,  sun-bleached  grass, 
a lining  of  silky  plant  matter  with  a 
few  olive  feathers  included  in  the  rim. 
The  tiny  eggs  were  subtle  gems,  cream- 
colored  and  with  prominent  cinnamon 
markings  at  one  end. 

“Flycatcher,”  Holmquist  said,  grin- 
ning. “Probably  willow.  That’s  a species 
I don’t  have  yet.  I’ll  check  it  in  the  field 
guide  when  we  get  back  to  the  truck.” 

As  if  in  reply,  a small  olive-colored 
flycatcher  landed  on  a perch  across  the 
stream  and  began  calling:  fitz-bew,  fitz- 
bew. 


“BOG  BUDDIES,”  by  longtime  GAME  NEWS  artist  Gerald  Putt,  is  being  offered  as  a limited, 
full-color  print  and  matching  stamp  edition  by  the  Nature  Conservancy,  to  help  acquire  “The 
Holly  Gap  Preserve,”  a 960-acre  wetland  tract  near  Mt.  Holly  Springs  that  is  home  to  many 
species  of  wildlife,  including  the  endangered  bog  turtle  and  rare,  glade  spurge  plant.  Image 
size  is  6V2  x 9 inches,  printed  on  12-  x 14-inch  high  quality  paper.  Edition  size  is  960  signed 
and  numbered  color  prints  (one  per  acre);  50  numbered  executive  prints  with  color  re- 
marques; and  5000  stamps.  Executive  print  with  a matching  numbered  and  signed  stamp  is 
$250.  Signed  and  numbered  print,  $100;  with  matching  numbered  stamp,  $1 1 0.  Mint  stamps 
are  $5  each.  Order  from  The  Nature  Conservancy,  1218  Chestnut  St.,  Room  807,  Philadel- 
phia, PA  19107. 


OF  THE  THREE  basic  hunting  techniques,  stalking  is  in  many  respects  the  most  difficult.  In 
a situation  such  as  above,  the  archer’s  best  efforts  can  be  quickly  nullified  if  another, 
unnoticed  animal  becomes  alarmed. 


3-ways  of  Bow  Hunting . . . 


/A 


-STAND-STILL 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


WHETHER  YOU  use  a firearm  or  a 
bow,  there  are  three  basic  ways  to 
hunt  big  game  — stalking,  standing  and 
still  hunting. 

Most  archers  are  gun  hunters,  too, 
and  they’re  aware  of  how  hunting  strate- 
gies can  vary  according  to  the  type  of 
firearm  being  used  — muzzleloader, 
handgun  or  highpower  rifle  — along 
with  sights  and  the  type  of  terrain  and 
cover  expected. 

There  are  parallels  in  hunting  with 
the  bow.  Each  way  to  hunt  is  employed 
by  almost  every  hunter  at  one  time  or 
another  regardless  of  what  arm  is  car- 
ried. And  there  are  limitations  for  the 
archer  dependent  upon  the  type  of 
bow  — longbow,  recurve  or  com- 


pound—as  well  as  the  individual’s  level 
of  expertise. 

But  here  similarities  just  about  end. 
The  main  reason  is  because  the  archer 
is  much  more  dependent  upon  his  abil- 
ity to  get  close  enough  to  score.  Even 
the  fastest  bow  is  very  slow  compared  to 
any  bullet.  Although  an  arrow  is  effec- 
tive at  almost  any  distance,  responsible 
hunters  limit  themselves  to  a range 
within  which  they  can  reasonably  place 
a broadhead  in  the  kill  zone  of  an 
animal.  This  is,  for  most,  somewhere 
around  20  yards.  Even  archers  capable 
of  consistently  hitting  beyond  this  dis- 
tance run  the  risk  of  the  animal  moving 
before  arrival  of  the  arrow  and  the 
strong  possibility  of  an  imperfect  hit. 
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FROM  THE  BOWSTRING7 


How  then,  can  an  archer  successfully 
engage  in  all  three  methods  of  hunting 
common  to  the  firearms  users? 

With  difficulty. 

In  this  and  the  next  two  columns  I am 
going  to  explore  some  of  the  ways  to  get 
within  range  of  the  white-tailed  deer, 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  big  game  tar- 
get anywh  ere,  utilizing  each  of  the  three 
hunting  methods  — stalk,  stand  and  still. 
Because  these  terms  don’t  mean  the 
same  in  every  part  of  the  country,  I will 
pin  down  the  definition  of  each  for  my 
purposes:  1.  Stalk  hunting  — to  move 
within  shooting  range  after  the  deer  has 
been  located  visually.  2.  Stand  hunt- 
ing — to  take  a position  where  a shot  may 
be  taken  at  a deer  that  has  been  driven 
or  moves  within  range  of  its  own  voli- 
tion. 3.  Still  hunting  — to  move  stealthily 
in  a manner  that  may  bring  the  hunter 
within  shooting  range  of  a deer. 

Because  a day  of  hunting  may  involve 
all  three  methods,  each  is  included  in 


the  title.  For  example,  you  could  be  cau- 
tiously headed  for  your  car,  after  taking 
a morning  stand,  and  spot  a deer  on 
your  way  that  is  out  of  range  but  un- 
aware of  your  presence.  Your  primary 
purpose  was  to  stand,  but  you  still 
hunted  on  the  way  to  your  car,  and  now 
you  have  a tough  stalk  to  get  close 
enough  for  a shot. 

Since  this  segment  is  about  stalking 
deer,  this  example  provides  a good  place 
to  start. 

The  very  first  consideration  is  to 
study  the  situation.  If  the  wind  is  from 
the  deer  to  you,  you  have  a chance.  If 
not,  continue  walking  so  that  if  you  are 
spotted  the  animal  will  not  likely  be 
alarmed.  But,  unless  you  know  a way  to 
get  downwind  of  that  deer,  in  a position 
where  you  might  intercept  it  or  move  in 
close  enough  for  a shot,  you  might  as 
well  complete  your  original  plan  and  go 
home. 

Stalking,  per  se,  is  a romantic  carry- 
over from  the  Indians,  who  were  mas- 
ters of  the  art.  However,  their  deer  were 
somewhat  less  wary  than  those  today 
that  have  managed  to  combine  forest 
refuges  with  possibly  your  own  back 
yard.  Indians  frequently  used  the  hide 
and  antlers  of  previously  taken  animals 
as  a disguise  to  move  in  on  live  venison, 
a trick  that  today  would  invite  an  arrow 
or  a bullet  in  our  heavily  hunted  out- 
doors. So,  to  spend  your  precious  time 
to  try  for  deer  in  the  most  challenging  of 
all  methods  takes  courage  and  aware- 
ness of  just  what  you  are  up  against. 

There  is  but  one  season  and  one  time 
of  day  that  a planned  stalk  with  the  bow 
has  much  chance  of  succeeding.  The 
early  archery  season,  when  foliage  is 
heavy  and  grass  is  high,  provides  prob- 
ably the  most  likely  opportunity  of  scor- 
ing against  all  odds.  And,  afternoon, 
when  deer  have  left  their  beds  to  feed,  is 
usually  the  best  time  to  try. 

Knowing  beforehand  where  deer 


A SEEMINGLY  empty  woods  can  be  a real 
test  for  the  stalking  bowhunter.  For  any 
chance  of  success,  it  pays  to  do  some 
scouting  beforehand,  to  learn  where  deer 
may  be  resting  and  feeding. 
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feed  in  open  areas  is  an  important  plus 
for  any  stalking  attempt.  You  must  know 
the  direction  of  any  perceptible  air 
movement  in  advance  so  you  can  use  it 
to  your  advantage.  On  a perfectly  still 
day,  you  can  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
some  movement  toward  the  nearest  ele- 
vation as  the  temperature  drops. 

Air  movement  is  as  capricious  as  a 
woman  in  a shoe  store.  It  can  spoil  a 
perfectly  planned  and  executed  stalk 
within  seconds  of  fruition.  The  weather 
during  much  of  the  1989  October  sea- 
son, at  least  in  our  area,  made  any  kind 
of  bow  hunting  difficult  because  of  the 
constantly  changing  air  movements. 

Another  factor  to  take  into  consider- 
ation when  stalking  deer  is  the  number 
of  animals  in  the  immediate  area.  If  you 
concentrate  on  one  deer,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others,  a mouthy,  unnoticed  fawn 
may  frustrate  your  stalk  just  when 
everything  else  seems  in  order. 

Also,  one  or  more  animals  may  be 
temporarily  bedded  in  high  grass  be- 
tween you  and  your  intended  quarry.  At 
times,  such  deer  may  jump  up  and  pro- 
vide a shooting  opportunity.  If  you  are 
crawling  through  the  grass,  curiosity 
may  overcome  caution  for  a suddenly 
alerted  deer,  which  likely  won’t  be  quite 
sure  whether  you  are  a person  or  an- 
other animal. 

Use  of  binoculars  to  check  the  area 
thoroughly  can  be  of  help  in  spotting  all 
the  deer.  They  also  can  be  used  to  locate 
deer  in  less  familiar  territory. 

If  deer  do  become  aware  of  you  and 
show  signs  of  agitation,  there  is  a stunt 
that  may  hold  them  for  a time  or  actu- 
ally bring  them  toward  you.  Waving  a 
white  handkerchief  (never  try  this  in  the 
gunning  season)  can  arouse  their  curios- 
ity. On  one  occasion,  in  an  open  field 
with  only  sparse  grass  about  two  feet 
high  for  cover,  I actually  brought  a deer 
from  a herd  of  seven.  Just  show’  the 
handkerchief  briefly,  then  hide  it  before 

A GOOD  BINOCULAR  can  be  invaluable 
when  it  comes  to  thoroughly  checking  an 
area  and  locating  deer  while  they’re  still  far 
enough  away  to  give  an  archer  an  opportu- 
nity to  move  in  on  one  for  a shot. 


repeating.  This  is  a last  resort,  though, 
because  such  antics  may  more  often 
frighten  deer  away  as  hold  them  or  at- 
tract them  to  you. 

Feeding  deer  that  become  suspicious 
will  frequently  pretend  to  resume  feed- 
ing and  then  suddenly  lift  their  heads  in 
an  attempt  to  catch  you  moving.  You 
must  sense  the  difference  between 
bona  fide  feeding  movements  and  such 
fakery. 

The  biggest  problem  in  open  field 
stalking  is  the  necessity  to  finally  bring 
the  bow  into  position  for  a shot.  You 
should  make  your  try  when  you  think 
the  animal’s  attention  is  diverted  to  feed 
or  focused  in  another  direction. 

In  woodland  or  brush,  you  can  often 
use  a large  tree  or  bush  as  cover  to  make 
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your  approach.  It  is  amazing  how  close 
you  can  get  to  the  wary  whitetail  if  you 
make  your  moves  properly.  At  times  you 
can  walk  straight  toward  the  animal  as 
long  as  no  part  of  you  shows.  Occasion- 
ally, of  course,  you  must  stop  to  peek 
and  hope  that  the  quarry  hasn’t  moved. 
If  you  snap  a twig,  freeze.  It  won’t  es- 
cape the  deer’s  attention,  but  move- 
ment at  that  time  will  probably  end  the 
stalk.  Such  sounds  are  normal  in  the 
woods.  They  alert  but  do  not  frighten 


KNOWING  WHERE  you  are  most  likely  to  find 
deer  and  then  pitting  your  wits  and  skills 
against  their  natural  defenses,  makes  stalk- 
ing whitetails  one  of  the  truest  tests  of 
woodsmanship. 

these  animals  unless  there  is  movement 
to  confirm  their  suspicions.  Even  if  the 
animal  looks  your  way,  the  stalk  isn’t 
necessarily  up  if  you  don’t  move. 

Should  you  get  caught  moving,  and 
you  feel  you  are  close  enough,  just  step 
into  the  open  and  make  your  play.  There 
are  times  when  the  deer  will  stand  for  a 
moment.  Most  times  it  is  all  over  in  an 
instant. 

Another  hazard  to  a successful  stalk 
is  the  deer  down  wind  that  has  been 
watching  you  all  the  time  or  has  just 
moved  into  the  area.  At  the  most  crucial 
time,  although  you  are  no  threat  to  it  or 
even  aware  of  its  presence,  it  is  likely  to 
snort.  And  it  will  continue  to  snort  until 
it  has  everything  alerted  within  a half 
mile  of  the  spot.  Eminently  unfair  to 
you,  of  course,  but  sometimes  part  of 
the  game. 

Some  of  us  stalked  deer  before  cam- 
ouflage clothing  and  cosmetics  were 
part  of  the  outdoor  picture.  Even  today, 
any  deer  taken  in  this  manner  with  the 
bow  is  truly  a trophy. 

You  will  earn  it. 


TROOPER  LEON  E.  KREBS,  a ballistician  and  25-year  veteran  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police,  here  with  Lehigh  County  WOO  Tim  Grenoble,  was  recently  presented  a Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  letter  of  commendation  and  a Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art  print 
for  his  many  years  of  dedicated  service  in  training  wildlife  conservation  officers  and  assist- 
ing in  their  cases. 


EVERYBODY  has  his  own  opinion  on  what  is  the  best  deer  rifle.  Today,  a Remington  pump 
action  30-06  ranks  among  the  most  popular,  but  choosing  a deer  rifle  is  a personal  decision, 
and  make,  model  and  caliber  aren’t  the  only  aspects  to  consider. 


The  Best  Deer  Rifle 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


“TOURING  THE  PAST  three  sea- 

-L/  sons  I’ve  missed  a total  of  five 
deer— two  bucks  and  three  does,”  an 
aged  hunter  explained  as  he  handed  me 
a lightweight  bolt  action  270  Winches- 
ter built  on  a 98  Mauser  action.  “I’m 
certainly  not  the  best  shot  around,  but  I 
would  have  had  two  or  maybe  three  of 
those  deer  if  I would  have  been  using  a 
pump  action  rifle.” 

“That’s  a pretty  strong  statement, 
especially  as  this  is  a fine  looking  rifle. 
Who  ever  did  the  checkering  and  en- 
graved the  running  buck  in  relief  on  the 
right  side  of  the  stock  had  a pretty 
steady  hand.” 

“You  hit  part  of  the  problem  right  on 


the  nose,”  the  man  exclaimed.  “It’s  the 
sleek  looks  of  this  custom  outfit  and  its 
history  that  makes  me  still  use  it.” 
“Well,  I’m  not  overly  curious,  but  just 
what  do  you  mean  by  ‘its  history?”’  I 
asked. 

Mauser  Action 

“An  old  gunsmith  friend  of  mine  built 
it  for  himself  shortly  after  World  War  II. 
Actually,  he  started  with  just  the  Mauser 
action.  He  chambered  a new  barrel, 
installed  a new  bolt  handle  and  safety, 
blued  the  barrel  and  action,  and  made 
the  Mannlicher  stock,  complete  with 
checkering  and  the  relief  work  on  the 
stock  and  forearm.  It  took  him  almost  a 
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REGARDLESS  of  caliber  used,  many  hunters  would  be  wise  to  become  familiar  with  their 
chosen  cartridge’s  trajectory,  and  then  use  that  information  to  get  the  longest  “point-blank” 
range  possible  out  of  their  outfits. 


full  year,  and  he  was  really  proud  of  this 
outfit,  just  before  he  died,  he  presented 
it  to  me. 

“He  and  I hunted  together  for  years, 
and  I always  admired  his  rifle.  However, 
I never  thought  it  would  be  mine.  After 
giving  it  to  me  just  several  days  before 
he  passed  away,  I felt  obligated  to  use  it. 
In  fact,  I sold  my  760  Remington  30-06 
after  I got  his  bolt  action  outfit.” 

I Asked 


“Just  why  can’t  you  use  it?”  I asked. 
“There’s  certainly  nothing  wrong  with 
the  caliber,  and  you  can’t  beat  that  Ly- 
man 2-7x  variable.  Is  it  the  rifle  or  just 
the  fact  you  are  a slide  action  fan?” 

“My  friend  was  a tall  fellow.  This  stock 
is  over  an  inch  too  long  for  me,  but  it 
can’t  be  shortened  because  of  the  relief 
engraving.  The  buck’s  hind  feet  are 
right  against  the  recoil  pad.  I probably 
could  tolerate  the  long  stock,  though, 
but  with  arthritis  developing  in  my  right 
shoulder,  I can’t  raise  my  right  arm  to 
work  the  bolt.  I have  to  remove  the  rifle 
from  my  shoulder  to  operate  it.  With  a 
pump  action,  I wouldn’t  have  that  prob- 
lem.” 

REMINGTON’S  Model  700  Mountain 
Rifle,  chambered  for  several  proven 
cartridges,  is  a fine  bolt  action 
rifle  that’s  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania deer  woods. 


“My  advice  may  sound  a little  harsh, 
but  you  certainly  shouldn’t  feel  obli- 
gated to  hunt  with  a rifle  that  actually 
works  against  you.  Keep  your  friend’s 
rifle,  but  buy  a pump  before  next  sea- 
son. If  your  friend  were  living,  I’m  sure 
he  would  give  you  the  same  advice.” 

That  may  sound  like  an  unusual  case, 
but  it  really  isn’t.  Over  the  years  I’ve 
learned  that  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  hunters  are  using  big  game 
rifles  they  don’t  like  or  don’t  enjoy  shoot- 
ing. A nephew  gave  his  uncle  a Reming- 
ton 700  chambered  for  the  300  Win- 
chester Magnum.  It  nearly  knocked  him 
off  his  feet  and  always  hurt  his  shoulder. 
In  fact,  he  claimed  the  heavy  recoil 
jarred  every  bone  in  his  body,  but  he 
kept  using  the  big  gun  so  he  wouldn’t 
disappoint  his  nephew.  I suggested 
swapping  it  in  for  a Model  700  cham- 
bered for  the  280  Remington.  I ex- 
plained that  he  would  have  an  excellent 
cartridge  for  whitetails  and  black  bear, 
and  he  wouldn’t  get  pummeled  by  re- 
coil. He  took  the  advice  and  is  a much 
happier  hunter. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes 
made  by  hunters  is  choosing  a super 
powerful  cartridge.  The  nephew  meant 
well  when  he  gave  his  uncle  a 300  Win- 
chester Magnum.  He  was  probably 
thinking  in  terms  of  how  well  the  power- 
ful cartridge  performs.  He  certainly  was 
correct  in  his  thinking  but,  with  all  it  has 
to  offer  in  velocity  and  kinetic  energy,  it 
was  definitely  the  wrong  cartridge  for  a 
hunter  whose  physical  condition  was 
falling  victim  to  time. 

Over  the  years  I’ve  received  many  let- 
ters asking  how  much  power  is  needed 
in  the  deer  woods.  Common  sense 
should  tell  us  that  power  isn’t  nearly 
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as  important  as  bullet  placement.  The 
hunter  is  obligated  to  place  the  bullet  in 
a fatal  area.  That’s  one  reason  I seldom, 
if  ever,  shoot  at  a deer  running  through 
the  woods.  It’s  literally  impossible  to 
shoot  precisely  enough.  Hitting  a deer 
under  such  circumstances  is  not  always 
impossible,  but  putting  the  bullet  where 
it  counts  is  a different  story. 

Unfortunately,  I had  the  flu  from 
Thanksgiving  until  the  end  of  antlerless 
season.  I missed  the  entire  buck  season, 
but  I managed  to  drop  a large  doe  in 
McKean  County,  for  which  I had  a 
bonus  license,  on  the  last  day.  A deer 
had  slipped  by  me  earlier  in  heavy 
brush,  and  I didn’t  take  a shot  because 
I couldn’t  see  if  it  was  legal.  Shortly 
before  four  o’clock  three  deer  trotted 
down  a hillside,  and  I swung  on  the  lead 
deer.  Before  I could  get  off  a shot,  the 
doe  got  into  a thick  stand  of  brush  and 
stopped  about  40  yards  away.  I could  see 
only  the  rear  part  of  the  rib  cage,  but 
I didn’t  shoot  for  fear  of  hitting  the 
paunch.  She  moved  seconds  later  and 
the  back  was  visible,  but  that’s  where 
some  of  the  best  meat  is.  I decided  to 
look  for  one  of  the  other  deer. 

Fate  smiled  on  me  when  I spotted  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  big  doe.  I settled 
the  crosswire  of  the  2!/2-10x  Bausch  & 
Lomb  on  her  neck  and  touched  off  a 
Remington  280  150-grain  Pointed  Soft 
Point  Core-Lokt  bullet.  It  was  an  instant 
kill  with  very  little  meat  loss. 

I’m  quick  to  admit  that  any  centerfire 
cartridge  would  have  worked  in  that  sit- 
uation, but  not  every  deer  presents  a 
neck  shot  at  short  range.  I remember  a 
shot  Bill  Nichols  made  at  227  steps.  The 
120-grain  Speer  Spitzer,  pushed  by  a 
fairly  high  charge  of  760  powder,  left  the 
257  Robert’s  muzzle  at  nearly  2600  fps 
and  was  still  hitting  around  2100  fps  at 
the  200-yard  mark.  Bill  was  zeroed  in  a 


In  the  summer,  up  to  50%  of  the 
water  Americans  use  goes  to  outdoor 
needs  such  as  watering  lawns.  To 
prevent  excess  evaporation,  water 
early  or  late  in  the  day.  Or,  better 
yet  replace  grass  'with  ground  cover, 
shrubs,  and  trees  to  save  water  AND 
attract  wildlife. 


TOR  MORE  CONSERVATION  TIPS  AND  INFORMATION, 
WRITE  FOR  NWF'S  CITIZEN  ACTION  GUIDE, 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION,  EARTH  DAY 
PROGRAMS,  1400  16TH  STREET  NW,  WASHINGTON, 
DC  20036-2266 


Working  for  the  Nature  of  Tomorrow* 


couple  inches  high  at  a 100  yards,  which 
allowed  a dead-on  hold  that  put  the  bul- 
let low  in  the  rib  cage.  It  was  an  almost 
instant  kill. 

The  powerful  Magnum  cartridges  are 
supposed  to  be  good  for  long  range 
shooting,  and  Bill’s  200-yard  plus  shot 
can’t  be  considered  short  range.  Yet 
Nichols  wasn’t  intimidated  by  the  long 
distance  at  all,  nor  did  he  harbor  any 
doubts  that  the  120-grain  spitzer  — from 
a rifle  he  had  had  re-stocked  several 
years  earlier  — was  inadequate.  A highly 
experienced  deer  hunter.  Bill  knows  his 
rifle  and  how  to  shoot  it.  His  years  of 
deer  hunting  experience  had  proven  the 
257  Roberts  is  a potent  deer  stopper, 
even  at  long  ranges.  I’m  not  downgrad- 
ing the  magnums  but  they  are  not  the 
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only  cartridges  that  work  well  for  deer 
hunters.  If  they  were,  a hunter  with  Bill 
Nichol’s  experience  wouldn’t  be  using  a 
257  Roberts. 

The  trouble  with  people  is  that  we  are 
not  always  rational.  If  all  Pennsylvania 
whitetail  hunters  were,  we  could  narrow 
the  choice  of  deer  cartridges  to  three  or 
four.  Those  who  don’t  want  to  skimp  on 
power  would  probably  opt  for  a 30-06  or 
280  Remington,  the  brush  hunter  would 
stick  with  the  old  30-30,  and  the  female 
deer  hunter  would  find  the  7mm-08 
ideally  suited  for  her. 

270  Winchester 

I imagine  the  ire  of  hundreds  of  deer 
hunters  who  use  other  calibers  has  just 
risen  to  a boiling  point.  Believe  me,  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  the  cartridges  I 
mentioned  are  the  only  ones.  I’m  just 
pointing  out  that  each  is  adequate  for 
the  type  of  hunting  situation  men- 
tioned. Who  could  condemn  the  270 
Winchester  or  Remington  7mm  Mag- 


THE  HUGER  M-77  Mannlicher  chambered  for 
the  Winchester  308,  which  Lewis  used  to 
drop  this  McKean  County  doe  several  years 
ago,  is  one  of  four  rifle-cartridge  combina- 
tions that  has  impressed  him  over  the  years. 

num  as  superb  deer  cartridges?  Even 
the  old  32  Winchester  Special  and  the 
newly  introduced  Remington  35  Whe- 
len  — which  lived  from  1922  to  1988  as  a 
wildcat  — have  no  peers  when  the  shots 
are  short  and  the  brush  is  thick. 

I can  get  another  argument  started  by 
stating  that  the  30-06  is  the  most  popu- 
lar cartridge  in  Pennsylvania’s  big  game 
woods.  Winchester  270  fans  will  imme- 
diately leave  their  seats;  30-30  buffs  will 
quickly  point  out  their  cartridge  has 
killed  more  deer  than  all  the  others  put 
together,  and  the  284-caliber  crowd  will 
boast  that  cartridges  such  as  the  7mm- 
08,  280  Remington  and  7mm  Reming- 
ton Magnum  are  gaining  more  converts 
every  year. 

The  thrust  of  this  article  is  not  to 
create  confusion  and  arguments,  but 
to  calm  the  waters  somewhat  on  the 
touchy  subject  of  “what  is  the  best  rifle/ 
cartridge  for  deer.” 

I’ve  discussed  to  some  extent  deer 
cartridges,  but  let’s  go  back  to  the  inci- 
dent in  the  beginning  of  this  article.  The 
problem  wasn’t  so  much  the  cartridge, 
but  the  type  of  rifle.  The  hunter  was 
unable  to  work  a bolt  action,  and  the 
rifle  did  not  fit  him.  His  main  drawback 
was  the  bolt,  but  the  rifle  fit  was  given 
little  thought. 

During  the  years  I mounted  scopes 
and  sighted  in  rifles,  I saw  very  few  rifles 
that  had  shortened  stocks.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  possibly  more  than  half  were 
too  long  for  their  owners.  When  I sug- 
gested removing  up  to  an  inch  of  wood, 
however,  all  I often  got  were  cries  of 
anger  from  the  owners.  How  could  I 
even  think  of  cutting  a brand  new  stock? 
Ludicrous.  I suppose  my  suggestions 
fell  on  deaf  ears  90  percent  of  the  time, 
and  most  of  those  hunters  left  with  rifles 
that  had  everything  needed  in  speed 
and  energy,  but  would  sooner  or  later  be 
victimized  by  the  too-long  stock. 

There  is  no  absolute  best  deer  rifle/ 
cartridge.  If  there  was,  it  would  have 
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been  discovered  long  ago.  I said  before 
that  hunters  are  not  exactly  rational 
when  deciding  which  is  the  best  outfit 
for  deer,  and  I must  admit  that  a lot  of 
confusion  abounds  on  this  subject. 
Probably  the  best  approach  is  to  evalu- 
ate your  deer  hunting  needs.  Why  carry 
a 25-06  in  thick  brush  when  a 35  Whe- 
len  would  be  a wiser  choice.  It’s  really 
not  so  much  a matter  of  speed,  power 
and  impressive  ballistics;  it’s  a personal 
decision.  The  hunter’s  psychological 
side  must  be  satisfied,  and  we  all  have 
different  philosophies  on  what  best 
suits  our  needs.  For  myself,  four  car- 
tridges and  rifles  have  impressed  me 
over  the  year:  The  Remington  7mm-08 
in  the  Remington  Model  SEVEN;  284 
Winchester  in  the  Ruger  M-77;  the  308 
Winchester  in  a Ruger  RSI  M-77  Mann- 
licher,  and  the  280  Remington  in  the 
Model  700  Mountain  Rifle.  To  keep 
peace  in  the  family,  let  me  make  that 
five  — Helen’s  Model  LSA  65  Ithaca 
chambered  for  the  25-06.  It’s  sleek  and 
glossy  and  the  stock  is  cut  to  fit  her.  It 
appeals  to  her  female  tastes.  It’s  a potent 
outfit;  she  has  taken  four  deer  with  it. 


The  decision  is  strictly  yours.  Seek 
sound  advice;  listen  to  more  experi- 
enced deer  hunters.  Then,  decide  what 
is  best  for  you.  If  you  prefer  the  optical 
sight,  scope  it  with  a top  quality  scope 
and  mount  setup.  Make  certain  it  fits 
when  you  are  wearing  your  heavy  hunt- 
ing clothing.  The  make,  model  and  cali- 
ber aren’t  the  only  ingredients  in  the 
best  deer  outfit.  It  will  qualify  as  the 
best  when  it  satisfies  your  every  whim. 
That’s  the  best  deer  rifle,  plain  and  sim- 
ple. 


JACOB  SITLINGER,  right,  Director  of  the  Game  Commission’s  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
was  recently  presented  a “Lifetime  Achievement  Award”  by  the  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation, in  recognition  of  all  the  accomplishments  he’s  made  during  his  distinguished  career. 
The  award  was  presented  by  Leonard  Hess,  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, during  the  conservation  organization’s  annual  banquet  in  Harrisburg. 
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The  northern  portion  of  the  Prairie  Pot- 
hole Region— the  continent’s  most  pro- 
ductive breeding  ground  for  waterfowl  — 
is  known  as  the  aspen  parklands,  and 
even  in  droughts  it  holds  water.  It’s  also 
good  agricultural  land.  As  reported  by 
Ducks  Unlimited,  three  million  acres  of 
wetlands  in  the  parklands  have  been 
drained  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the 
vegetation  around  most  of  the  remaining 
wetlands  have  been  cleared  away.  To  im- 
prove this  situation,  DU  Canada  has 
launched  “Prairie  Care,”  through  which 
farmers  will  be  offered  a variety  of  finan- 
cial incentives  and  technical  assistance 
to  implement  good  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation practices. 

Ten  years  oid,  Wyoming’s  “Stop  Poach- 
ing” program  has  resulted  in  more  than 
2000  “workable”  calls  concerning  viola- 
tions. From  those,  officers  made  427  ar- 
rests and  obtained  convictions  in  all  but 
one  of  those  cases.  From  them  a total  of 
$196,077  in  fines  was  collected.  The 
Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Department 
launched  the  reward  program  in  1979. 
A year  later  the  Wyoming  Wildlife  Pro- 
tector’s Association  was  formed  and, 
through  various  sales  and  raffles,  it  has 
raised  more  than  $90,000  in  reward 
money.  In  1988,  the  state  department 
changed  the  name  of  the  program  to 
“Stop  Poaching  — It’s  Mutiny  on  Your 
Bounty,”  and  launched  a large  publicity 
campaign  to  further  promote  the  pro- 
gram. Ball  caps,  key  chains,  bumper 
stickers  and  other  items  with  the  new 
logo  were  distributed  statewide,  and  even 
several  billboards  were  leased  to  adver- 
tise the  program.  As  a result,  calls  to  the 
toll-free  “Stop  Poaching”  hotline  in- 
creased ten  percent  last  year. 


A year  ago  it  looked  like  the  wolves  on 
Isle  Royale  might  be  doomed,  as  their 
numbers  dropped  to  11  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  social  structure  among 
them.  This  year,  though,  15  wolves  were 
found.  They  were  in  three  discernable 
packs,  plus  four  loners,  and  included  a 
pair  with  three  pups.  As  reported  in  North 
Woods  Call,  two  years  ago,  researchers 
broke  their  long  standing  tradition  of  not 
interfering  with  the  wolves  at  ail  and,  in- 
stead, began  live-trapping  the  wolves 
and  putting  radio  transmitters  on  them  in 
hopes  of  learning  why  their  numbers  had 
dropped  from  50  to  11.  As  a result,  it  was 
learned  that  the  wolves  carry  Lyme  dis- 
ease and  Parvo.  About  12,000  people 
visit  the  remote,  Lake  Superior  island 
every  summer,  but  virtually  nobody  ever 
sees  the  wolves.  The  radio-tracking  stud- 
ies have  shown  the  wolves  are  able  to 
travel  from  one  end  of  the  45-mile-long 
island  to  the  other  in  a single  day,  and  yet 
never  make  any  contact  with  any  hikers 
and  campers  visiting  the  island. 


Last  spring  the  first  confirmed  coy- 
ote pups  were  discovered  in  North 
Caroiina.  Although  the  animals  had 
been  seen  in  the  state  for  several 
years,  it  wasn’t  until  then  that  biolo- 
gists with  the  state’s  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  were  able  to  ver- 
ify that  coyotes  were  actually  breeding 
there. 

According  to  the  fall  1990  report  by  the 
Allegheny  Front  Migration  Observatory,  a 
West  Virginia  bird  banding  facility  that’s 
been  in  operation  for  32  years,  popula- 
tions of  many  birds  are  declining,  particu- 
larly warblers.  As  reported  in  Bird  Watch- 
er’s Digest,  in  the  past  ten  years 
Blackburnian  warblers  have  declined  83 
percent;  bay-breasted  warblers,  83  per- 
cent; and  blackpole  warblers,  81  percent. 
Possible  reasons  for  those  and  other  de- 
clines are  habitat  losses  in  Central  and 
South  America,  where  those  birds  spend 
the  winters,  and  in  North  America  where 
they  nest. 


ANSWERS:  All  those  containing 
underlined  letters  are  correct. 
Other  name  for  bobcat  — bay  lynx. 
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THE  SHOOTER  S CORNER,  by  Don 
Lewis,  is  a 449-page  hardcover  book  that 
covers  nearly  every  facet  of  the  shooting 
sports  from  a hunter’s  point  of  view. 
Beginning  with  the  history  of  firearms, 
Don  covers  actions,  stocks,  and  barrels; 
scopes  and  metallic  sights;  rimfire, 
big  game  and  varmint  cartridges;  shot- 
guns, gauges  and  fit;  and  a whole  lot 
more.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Department  AR, 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797.  Price  is  $15  delivered. 


Outdoor  Recreation  Maps 

To  help  outdoorsmen  discover  more  of  what  Penn- 
sylvania has  to  offer,  the  Game  Commission  has  produced 
six  “Outdoor  Recreation  Maps.”  Each  multi-color 
24  x 36-inch  map  covers  one  of  the  Commission’s  field 
regions.  Highlighted  are  Game  Lands,  State  Forests 
and  Parks,  and  private  lands  enrolled  in  the  Commission’s 
public  access  programs.  Also  depicted  are  municipali- 
ties, roads,  waterways,  and  — giving  the  map  a three- 
dimensional  appearance  — 100-foot  contour  lines.  Maps 
are  printed  on  Tyvek,  a tear-resistant,  water-repellent 
material  which  will  withstand  years  of  hard  use. 

Each  regional  map  costs  $4  delivered,  and  can  be  ordered 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR, 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  If 
you  are  not  sure  of  which  maps  you  want,  write  for  a 
PGC  map  order  form. 
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Shown  here  are  seven  publications  avail- 
able from  the  Game  Commission.  All  prices 
include  tax,  handling  and  postage.  When 
ordering  ask  for  a complete  list  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  free  and  paid  publica- 
tions. 


Make  Check  or  Money  Order 
payable  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


The  Shooter’s  Corner,  bij  Don  Lewis  $15 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1986  . . $10 
Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  by  James  and 

Lillian  Wakeley $10 

The  Wingless  Crow,  by  Charles  Fergus $10 

Mammals  of  Pennsylvania,  by  J.  Kenneth 

Doutt  et  al $ 4 

Gone  for  the  Day,  by  Ned  Smith $ 4 

Pennsylvania  Wild  Game  Cookbook $ 4 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Before  The  Well  Runs  Dry 

ON  PAGE  26  is  a feature  about  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  (LWCF).  This  fund  was  enacted  to  enable  and  encourage 
federal,  state  and  local  governments  to  acquire  and  develop  lands  for  public  out- 
door recreational  purposes.  A companion  fund,  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund 
(HPF),  was  created  several  years  later  to  encourage  preservation  of  historical  and 
cultural  areas. 

For  financial  support,  Congress  allocated  funds  from  three  sources,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  royalties  from  off  shore  oil  and  gas  well  leases.  The  idea 
behind  the  strategy  is  to  use  money  from  the  exploitation  of  nonrenewable  re- 
sources (oil  and  gas)  for  enhancing  and  protecting  renewable  natural  resources  and 
outdoor  recreation.  The  funding  generates  around  $900  million  a year. 

Roughly  40  percent  of  every  annual  LWCF  appropriation  is  used  to  acquire 
federal  land  — National  Parks,  Wildlife  Refuges,  National  Forests,  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Areas.  The  remainder  is  appropriated  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments for  use  as  50  percent  matching  grants  to  help  acquire,  develop  or  rehabilitate 
outdoor  recreation  areas. 

Since  1965  more  than  $3  billion  — or  in  excess  of  $6  billion  including  matching 
funds  — has  been  appropriated  to  finance  more  than  36,000  projects.  Over  5.5 
million  acres  have  been  acquired,  and  75  percent  of  the  funds  have  gone  to  provide 
“close-to-home”  recreation  opportunities. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Game  Commission  has  made  good  use  of  LWCF  funds  to 
help  acquire  State  Game  Lands.  For  another  example,  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources  has  used  them  for  buying  and  developing  state  parks. 

Through  the  1970s,  the  LWCF  enjoyed  full  political  support,  with  appropriations 
averaging  about  $800  million  a year.  In  the  1980s,  though,  annual  appropriations 
averaged  only  $230  million.  The  revenues  were  still  coming  in,  just  not  being 
allocated.  Consequently,  what  could  be  considered  a backlog  of  $9  billion  is  being 
withheld  while  countless  federal,  state  and  local  projects  have  been  shelved  or 
abandoned. 

In  recent  years,  Congress  has  been  wrestling  with  two  bills  — one  in  the  Senate 
and  the  other  in  the  House  — that  would  not  just  add  new  life  to  the  LWCF,  but  also 
put  it  on  firm,  permanent  financial  footing.  Collectively,  these  two  bills  are  referred 
to  as  the  American  Heritage  Trust  Act  (AHT). 

In  essence,  under  this  act,  the  current  unappropriated  balance  of  $9  billion 
would  be  invested  in  government  securities  and  managed  as  a trust  fund.  Further- 
more, the  $900  million  per  year,  minus  what’s  allocated  for  projects  in  the  mean- 
time, would  be  added  to  the  principal.  The  account  would  be  allowed  to  grow  until 
annual  interest  reaches  $1  billion.  At  that  point,  the  fund  would  become  self 
sustaining,  that  is,  the  principal  — by  law— would  be  held  in  perpetuity  while  the 
interest  would  be  used  to  support  LWCF  and  HPF  programs. 

The  LWCF  has  proved  to  be  a highly  successful  environmental  program,  and  the 
fundamental  tenet  of  using  returns  from  the  liquidation  of  America’s  nonrenewable 
resources  to  enhance  and  protect,  forever,  renewable  natural  resources  and  outdoor 
recreation  is  a golden  opportunity  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  drain  away. 

Off  shore  oil  and  gas  leases  are  being  continually  exploited,  while  demand  for 
public  outdoor  recreation  is  growing  everyday.  Everybody  today  and  for  genera- 
tions to  come,  from  those  who  do  nothing  more  than  simply  stroll  through  city 
parks  to  those  who  explore  the  most  remote  reaches  of  the  country,  stands  to 
benefit  from  the  American  Heritage  Trust  Act.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  relax,  now 
is  the  time  for  strengthening  this  far-sighted  innovative  commitment  first  made 
25  years  ago.  — Bob  Mitchell 
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THE  CRACKLING  of  burning  twigs  and  logs  is  more  comforting  than  a human  voice.  I stare 
into  the  flames,  study  each  red,  yellow,  orange  and  blue  fire  flare,  and  feel  myself  falling  into 
an  almost  hypnotic  calm. 

The  Evening  Campfire 

By  Don  Feigert 


IT’S  SUNDOWN.  I’ve  gathered  wind- 
fall twigs  and  branches  and  ar- 
ranged them  in  crisscross  fashion.  I 
strike  a match  and  the  little  flame 
grows  and  multiplies  as  the  kindling 
catches  fire.  I sit  down  on  my  favorite 
stump  next  to  the  firepit  and  watch. 
Very  little  can  capture  my  undivided  at- 
tention so  totally  as  an  evening  camp- 
fire at  our  Pennsylvania  mountain  hunt- 
ing camp. 

The  radiating  warmth  relaxes  my 
shoulder  muscles  immediately.  I can 
actually  feel  the  physical  calm  settling 
in  at  my  neck  and  drifting  down 
through  my  back  muscles,  and  I won- 
der if  I normally  spend  my  waking 
hours  walking  around  in  a tense, 
stressed  condition.  I shake  my  head  and 
listen.  The  crackling  of  burning  twigs 
and  logs  is  more  comforting  than  a hu- 
man voice.  I stare  into  the  flames,  study 
each  red,  yellow,  orange,  and  blue  fire 
flare,  and  feel  myself  falling  into  an 


almost  hypnotic  calm.  My  mind  is  at 
peace,  free  to  think  and  to  dream.  I sit 
and  stare  for  hours,  motionless  except 
for  the  occasional  adding  of  logs  to  the 
fire.  On  this  particular  night  I’m  think- 
ing back.  Has  it  been  only  five  years 
that  we’ve  had  this  place? 

When  my  wife  and  I bought  the 
camp  back  in  1985,  it  marked  the  ful- 
fillment of  a lifelong  dream.  We  had 
spent  months  searching  for  just  the 
right  setting.  We  were  attracted  to  a 
small  tract  adjacent  to  a State  Game 
Lands  in  Warren  County,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  unspoiled  high-rise 
forest  and  its  goodly  populations  of 
deer,  turkey  and  squirrels.  In  fact,  I had 
already  taken  two  deer  there,  one  buck 
and  one  doe,  during  the  two  seasons 
before  we  purchased  the  camp.  And  my 
family  and  friends  and  I have  enjoyed 
very  good  success  with  both  big  game 
and  small  during  each  hunting  season 
since. 


JULY ; 1990 
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AS  A TRIBUTE  to  the  success  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s bald  eagle  recovery  efforts  and  the 
outstanding  cooperation  received  from 
groups  and  individuals  throughout  the 
state,  this  species  was  chosen  as  the  1990 
feature  in  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  This  year’s  embroidered  eagle 
patch  is  priced  at  $3,  delivered  (decals  of 
any  species  are  no  longer  offered).  Order 
from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


But  we  knew  five  years  ago  we  were 
looking  for  more  than  just  a hunting 
camp.  We  wanted  a year-round  place  of 
refuge  and  recreation.  The  fire  trails  at 
Hague  Run  and  Althom  offered  miles 
of  secluded  hiking.  Fishing  opportuni- 
ties in  the  Allegheny  River,  Thompson 
Run,  Perry  Magee  Run,  and  the  many 
other  trout  streams  and  lakes  in  the 
area  were  a major  attraction.  The  build- 
ing we  were  purchasing  — a solid,  two- 
story  cement  block  structure  with  an 
upstairs  barracks  to  accommodate  ten 
or  more  buck  season  enthusiasts  — was 
more  than  satisfactory. 

But  the  final  selling  point,  the 
clincher  that  drowned  out  all  the  real 
estate  agent’s  chatter,  was  what  lay 
behind  the  camp.  The  ground  sloped 
gently  upward  for  a few  hundred  yards 
before  it  took  off  vertically  into  the 
mountains  of  the  game  lands.  There 
was  a small  grassy  area  out  the  back 
door,  and  a grove  of  two  dozen  huge 
hemlocks  and  white  pines,  each  nearly 


a hundred  feet  tall,  which  shaded  the 
back  yard  and  much  of  the  wooded  hill- 
side behind.  Beneath  this  perennial 
canopy  was  a firepit  dug  by  the  pre- 
vious owners. 

The  moment  I saw  that  brick-lined 
firepit  beneath  the  hemlocks,  I knew 
this  was  the  place  I wanted.  I envi- 
sioned the  hundreds  of  evening  camp- 
fires which  were  to  follow.  Winter, 
spring,  summer,  and  fall,  they  have  be- 
come a custom  at  Camp  F-Troop,  the 
lighthearted  name  we  eventually  chose 
for  our  retreat. 

Sometimes  I’m  at  the  firepit  alone  at 
dusk,  staring  into  the  hypnotic  fire,  lost 
in  my  own  dreams,  captivated  by  the 
magic  of  the  flames,  and  happier  than  I 
could  ever  be  on  a city  sidewalk  or  in 
any  amusement  park.  Often  I’m  there 
with  two  or  three  buddies.  That’s  when 
we  sit  around  the  fire,  tell  bad  jokes 
and  hunters’  lies,  and  roast  hot  dogs 
that  we’ll  smother  with  mustard,  raw 
chopped  onions,  and  horseradish. 

Sometimes  the  whole  clan  is  there, 
especially  during  summer.  After  a day 
of  fishing,  hiking,  boating  and  swim- 
ming, the  young  and  the  old,  women, 
men  and  children  gather  around  what 
usually  is  more  a small  bonfire  than  a 
campfire.  My  father  and  father-in-law 
warm  up  to  the  audience  and  talk  about 
hunting  in  “the  good  old  days”  and  the 
great  floods,  tornadoes,  and  blizzards  of 
the  past.  Grandchildren  crouch  at  their 
feet,  eyes  wide  in  the  firelight. 

During  these  festive  campfire  eve- 
nings, corn  on  the  cob  and  red  potatoes 
go  into  the  glowing  embers.  A grate 
slides  over  one  corner  of  the  firepit  and 
ground  venison  patties  are  charbroiled. 
Slabs  of  home-cured  bacon  are  roasted 
on  sticks  like  weiners,  their  drippings 
savored  over  sliced  raw  onions  on 
homemade  bread  to  create  the  incom- 
parable old  country  bacon  sandwich. 
Marshmallows  appear  later  and  be- 
come a tasty  dessert  for  some  and  a 
miniature  fireworks  display  for  others. 
Eventually  both  the  festivities  and  the 
fire  die  down,  and  we  share  the  night- 
time silence  of  the  mountains  until 
bedtime. 
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OFTEN  I’M  there  with  two  or  three  buddies. 
That’s  when  we  sit  around  the  fire,  tell  bad 
jokes  and  hunters’  lies,  and  roast  hot  dogs 
that  we’ll  smother  with  mustard,  raw 
chopped  onions,  and  horseradish. 

There  is  something  basically  human 
about  sharing  food  and  friendship 
around  a fire,  something  that  dates 
back  to  primitive  times,  something  we 
need  to  preserve  in  the  artificial,  fast- 
paced  world  we  live  in  today.  The 
F-Troop  Camp  Journal  reflects  this  be- 
lief. It  features  many  photos  of  six-point 
mountain  whitetails  and  15-inch  Alle- 
gheny River  brown  trout,  but  some  of 
the  most  memorable  pictures  in  the 


book  are  those  of  a few  of  us  — or  a 
bunch  of  us  — around  the  evening 
campfire,  roasting  hot  dogs,  telling 
stories,  or  just  sitting  silent,  enjoying 
peace  and  comfort  in  the  Pennsylvania 
mountains. 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


Paul  Matthews  is  a longtime  contributor  to  GAME  NEWS  as  well  as  to  numerous 
other  outdoor/gun  publications,  and  he’s  also  a longtime  admirer  and  user  of  various 
old  cartridges  and  cast  bullets.  As  a natural  result,  he  has  written  a pair  of  excellent 
softcover  books  dealing  with  these  subjects.  Forty  Years  with  the  45-70  (147  pp., 
$13.50  delivered)  provides  a wealth  of  information  on  this  oldtimer,  particularly  as 
used  in  the  No.  1 and  No.  3 Rugers  and  the  M86  Winchester.  Everything  here  is  based 
on  Paul’s  personal  experiences,  mostly  in  his  Bradford  County  hunting  grounds.  His 
results  with  numerous  handloads  are  especially  interesting  because  they  show  how  a 
hunter  with  an  experimental  turn  of  mind,  working  largely  on  his  own,  can  get  what  he 
needs  from  an  outfit. 

The  Practical  Paper  Patched  Bullet  (75  pp.,  $11.50  delivered)  gives  detailed  infor- 
mation on  this  excellent  but  now  largely  forgotten  projectile  type.  The  heyday  of  the 
paper  patched  bullet  was  short— the  last  three  decades  of  the  19th  century— but  it  can 
still  give  fine  results  on  big  game,  so  should  be  better  known  to  hunters  who  are 
attracted  to  yesteryear’s  rifles  and  ammunition.  Everything  you  need  to  know  is  ex- 
plained in  Paul’s  copy  and  by  the  excellent  illustrations  of  his  son  Frank. 

Both  are  available  from  Wolfe  Publishing  Co.,  6471  Airpack  Dr.,  Prescott,  AZ  86301. 

Hunting  North  America’s  Big  Game,  by  Bob  Hagel,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  & 
Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  478  pp.,  $32.63  delivered.  Hagel,  a native  of 
Idaho,  is  one  of  the  country’s  top  hunters,  guides,  and  gunwriters,  author  of  a number 
of  books  and  countless  technical  articles  on  firearms.  In  this  large  volume  he  gives 
detailed  information  on  taking  this  continent’s  various  big  game  critters.  His  organiza- 
tion is  different:  rather  than  covering  species  by  species,  he  details  the  best  methods 
for  hunting  the  open  spaces,  in  heavy  cover,  in  the  mountains,  and  in  isolated  situa- 
tions, such  as  moose  in  watery  habitat  and  caribou  in  the  treeless  North.  There’s  a lot 
of  “how”  in  this  book— which  is  what  many  hunters  need  information  on.  There’s  also  a 
lot  of  good  advice  on  guns  and  ammo,  bullet  placement,  judging  range  and  trophies, 
care  of  trophies  and  meat  in  the  field,  and  other  points  of  vital  importance.  Hagel  has 
learned  about  the  real  hunting  world  by  living  and  working  in  it,  and  in  this  book  he 
tells  the  rest  of  us  what  we  should  know. 


JULY,  1990 
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Nessmuk 

By  Robert  L.  Lyons 


E WAS  A LITTLE,  112-pound 
shoemaker  in  a small  backwoods 
village.  His  neighbors  thought  him 
“odd.”  He  was.  His  destiny  was  to  revo- 
lutionize woodcraft  — and  defend  the 
earth. 

His  schooling  was  measured  in 
months.  His  childhood  was  spent  as  a 
laborer  in  a New  England  pioneer  cot- 
ton mill.  But  his  influence,  concen- 
trated in  one  decade  of  brilliant  writ- 
ing—though  based  on  a lifetime  of 
incredible  experience  — surged  across 
the  continent. 

And  across  the  century.  George 
Washington  Sears,  whose  pseudonym, 
“Nessmuk,”  immortalized  the  name  of 
a Nipmuck  Indian  friend  of  his  youth, 
died  100  years  ago  this  year.  But  the 
environmental  awareness  he  helped 
launch  many  years  ago,  may  yet  save  the 
globe.  Appropriately,  his  classic  Wood- 
craft, published  in  1884,  is  still  in  print. 

Sears  was  born  December  2,  1821,  in 
what  is  now  Webster,  Massachusetts. 
He  died  on  May  1,  1890,  in  Wellsboro, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  lived  42 
years.  It  was  there  he  wrote  the  articles 
for  Porter’s  Spirit  of  the  Times  which  in 
1860,  made  his  pen  name  familiar.  And 
it  was  also  there,  in  the  1880s,  that  he 
earned  immortality  with  nearly  100 
articles  for  Forest  and  Stream,  pieces 
for  other  prints,  and  with  Woodcraft,  a 
handbook  for  “outers,”  and  also  Forest 
Runes,  a volume  of  poems.  His  articles 
are  worth  a search  in  library  archives. 

Sears  was  a clever  woodsman  who 
contrived  novel  ways  of  turning  “rough- 
ing it”  into  “smoothing  it.”  His  daring 
10-day  tramp  across  the  1844  Michigan 


NESSMUK  (George  W.  Sears),  shown  here  at 
age  64,  in  1886,  had  a wanderlust  that  car- 
ried him  far  and  wide.  Yet,  despite  his  mini- 
mal schooling,  this  Wellsboro  resident  be- 
came one  of  the  first  environmentalists.  His 
book  Woodcraft,  published  in  1884,  has  be- 
come a classic  and  is  still  in  print. 

wilderness,  masterfully  narrated  in 
Woodcraft,  demonstrates  his  “go  light” 
doctrine.  He  packed  only  his  muzzle- 
loading Billinghurst  rifle,  a compass, 
and  a knapsack.  In  the  latter:  his  self- 
designed,  18-ounce,  doublebitted 
hatchet,  capable  of  felling  trees;  his 
“blanket-bag,”  a shelter  cloth  of  water- 
proofed cotton,  a sheath  knife,  12  bul- 
lets with  black  powder,  two  nesting  tins 
for  cooking,  and  rations. 

The  journey  was,  “by  surveyor’s  lines, 
hardly  more  than  60  miles.  . . . The  only 
drawback  was  the  vexatious  manner  in 
which  lakes,  streams,  and  swamps  per- 
sisted in  getting  across  the  way.  . . . Ten 
hours  of  faithful  tramping  might  not 
result  in  more  than  three  miles  of  head- 
way.” 

Nessmuk  didn’t  recommend  that 
readers  try  it.  “A  forest  fire  like  that  of 
’54  would  simply  have  proved  fatal.” 
Ordinary  forest  fires  he  could  literally 
take  in  stride. 

When  he  was  16,  his  family  had  fol- 
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lowed  the  13-year-old  Erie  Canal  to 
Brockport,  New  York,  where  they  set- 
tled for  10  years.  Across  Lake  Ontario 
lay  the  Canadian  wilderness.  The  now 
18-year-old  George  crossed  aboard  a 
small  schooner  and  tramped  from  Stur- 
geon Lake  to  Lake  Simcoe  to  contact  a 
band  of  St.  Regis  Indians,  whose  leader 
he  knew.  In  Porter’s  Spirit  he  wrote: 

“The  weather  was  very  dry,  and  the 
woods  were  burning,  not  in  a continu- 
ing line  but  in  half  a dozen  different 
directions,  fires  set,  as  I learned  after- 
ward, by  Indians  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  game  ...  I was  obliged  to  turn 
back  frequently  from  burning  dry 
marshes,  while  the  dense  smoke  af- 
fected my  lungs  and  eyes  as  to  make  it 
nearly  impossible  to  proceed.”  Thirty 
miles  required  five  days. 

He  spent  a winter  trapping  with  his 
St.  Regis  friend,  and  wrote  a firsthand 
account  of  the  19th  century  fur  indus- 
try. We  experience  the  bitter  winter  on 
the  trapline  with  its  hardships  and  re- 
wards; the  shrewd  bargaining  — and 
worse  — of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
“factors,”  and  the  profligacy  with  which 
halfbreed  and  Indian  trappers,  gather- 
ing at  the  “post”  in  spring,  gambled 
away  what  they  had  labored  so  heroi- 
cally to  earn. 

At  19  George  signed  on  at  New  Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts,  as  a “green  hand” 
on  the  whaling  bark  Rajah  for  a three- 
year  Pacific  cruise.  Although  he  de- 
scribes graphically  a battle  with  a shark 
on  this  voyage.  New  Bedford  records 
provide  the  best  account  of  the  itiner- 
ary. Sears’  “lay”  (compensation)  was  ]/6o 
of  the  take  in  whale  oil. 

At  Nukuhiva,  in  the  Marqueses,  in 
July,  1842,  he  met  Herman  Melville, 
future  author  of  Moby  Dick,  who  had 
sailed  from  the  same  port  in  the  same 
year.  At  Nukuhiva  he  jumped  ship  to 
live  with  the  Typees.  He  wrote  of  them 
as  cannibals  and  was  doubted  by  critics. 
But  the  log  of  another  whaler,  which 
arrived  six  months  earlier,  reported  that 
its  boatswain  had  overstayed  his  shore 
leave.  The  account  ends:  “The  sad  news 
has  come  that  the  boatswain  has  been 
et.”  Nessmuk  met  them,  too,  and  de- 


LAKE  NESSMUK,  named  for  Sears  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  author,  lies  along  Route 
287,  south  of  Wellsboro.  It  was  here  that 
Sears  purchased  land,  built  a picturesque 
cottage,  and  tried  settling  down  to  make  a 
living. 

scribed  his  experience  in  a (non-gastro- 
nomic)  poem. 

Sears  made  seven  expeditions  to  the 
Great  Lakes  wilderness.  In  autumn  he 
supplied  venison  to  railroad  construc- 
tion crews;  in  winter  he  trapped.  The 
former  he  would  regret  bitterly. 

A “Bucktail” 

He  served  briefly  with  the  “Buck- 
tails,”  the  Union  Army’s  regiment  of 
sharpshooting  northern  Pennsylvania 
woodsmen.  Enlisting  April  22,  1861,  at 
39  — he  reported  “35”  — he  was  one  of 
the  first  Yankees  to  invade  Virginia,  but 
the  land,  itself,  counterattacked.  Sick 
with  asthma  contracted  while  sleeping 
on  wet  ground,  he  was  hospitalized 
twice  and  then  discharged. 

Although  the  maverick  Nessmuk 
scorned  matrimony,  he  succumbed  at 
35,  wedding  Mariette  Butler.  It  was  her 
unluckiest  hour.  Two  weeks  later  the 
bridegroom  was  again  “out  West.” 

He  did  try.  He  purchased  land  near 
Morris  Brook,  now  dammed  to  form 
Lake  Nessmuk,  and  built  a picturesque 
cottage.  He  cultivated  a big  garden  and 
orchard  and  experimented  with  thou- 
sands of  strawberry  plants.  But  he 
couldn’t  settle  down  to  his  shoemaking 
trade.  The  absences  continued:  at  his 
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camps  in  the  Pine  Creek  mountains 
(now  known  to  millions  as  the  “Penn- 
sylvania Grand  Canyon”  country),  in 
Brazil,  Florida,  the  Adirondacks.  As  a 
family  man,  he  was  a bust. 

It  didn’t  surprise  fellow  townsmen. 
A small  provincial  community  couldn’t 
understand  a nonconformist  who  held 
strange  ideas,  neglected  to  work,  never 
went  to  church. 

“Deacons” 

He  had  a thing  about  “deacons”  — bit- 
terness toward  neo-Puritan  “deacons” 
of  his  mill  slaving  childhood;  Quaker 
“deacons”  who  owned  crew-exploiting 
whaling  ships;  business  “deacons”  who 
foreclosed  mortgages  — including  his. 
Especially  against  timber  baron  “dea- 
cons”, who  devastated  forests. 

He  understood  greed  but  could  not 
understand  himself— the  forces  which 
drove  him,  his  compulsion  to  follow 
wandering  stars  which  never  led  to  the 
Eldorado  he  could  not  even  picture. 


His  travels  were  a search  for  his  own 
identity.  He  never  found  it  — or  peace. 
His  own  words:  “The  heart  that  gnaws 
itself.” 

In  1867  he  visited  Brazil.  There  he 
invented  a method  of  curing  rubber 
which  would  save  the  84  percent  waste 
caused  by  native  methods.  He  took  his 
find  to  officials  who  smiled  politely  and 
said  “Manana”—  for  three  months. 
Three  years  later  he  returned.  The  in- 
vention had  been  filed  and  forgotten. 

The  trips  weren’t  a total  loss.  He 
hired  a canoe  crew  of  four  natives  who 
charged  $12  for  a month’s  cruise  on  the 
Trombetas,  a wild  Amazon  tributary.  In 
December,  1889,  Forest  and  Stream 
published  his  account.  The  10,000- 
word  article  is  one  of  his  incredible 
achievements.  Written  two  decades 
after  the  experience,  it  covers  the 
events  in  minute  detail  and  discusses 
Amazon  geography,  vegetation  and 
wildlife. 

In  1880  Nessmuk  captured  the  atten- 
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NESSMUK  BUILT  this  cottage,  left,  on  the 
west  bank  of  Morris  Run,  about  a half  mile 
downstream  from  the  present  Lake  Ness- 
muk.  Right,  wearing  a “wide  awake”  hat, 
Nessmuk  poses  with  his  over/under  muzzle- 
loading rifle. 

tion  of  Forest  and  Stream  and  then 
America  with  the  first  of  three  cruises 
of  the  Adirondack  lakes  in  cedar  mini- 
canoes. The  10  V2 -pound  Sairy  Gamp, 
paddled  in  1883,  now  draws  dumb- 
founded crowds  at  the  Adirondack  Mu- 
seum at  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  New 
York. 

During  the  cruises  summer  visitors 
turned  out  in  droves  to  see  the  tiny 
craft.  Nessmuk’s  writing  was  brilliant. 
The  market  hunter  of  the  ’40s  was  now 
America’s  top  environmentalist.  On  a 
dozen  lakes  he  found  the  air  nauseating 
with  the  stench  of  rotting  vegetation. 
Industrialists  (whom  Sears  had  hated 
since  child  labor  days)  had  dammed 
outlets  to  turn  mill  wheels. 

“What  right,”  he  demanded,  “has  a 
selfish  monopolist  to  poison  the  air  that 
men,  women  and  helpless  children  are 
forced  to  breathe?” 

He  broadened  the  attack.  Through- 
out America  his  words  denounced  “the 
Yellowstone  outrage.”  Exploiters  were 
cutting  timber  in  that  national  park. 

“Mammoth  Cave  and  Niagara  Falls 
have  been  degraded  to  raree  shows 
[street  shows].  . . . The  three  grandest 
areas  on  the  face  of  this  favored  land 
are  desecrated  to  the  tune  of  money, 
money,  money.  Yosemite  and  Yellow- 
stone are  parcelled  out,  appropriated, 
labeled,  and  tariffed.  . . . The  insolence 
of  wealth,  the  vulgarity  of  money,  the 
arrogance  of  dollars.” 

He  helped  save  the  Adirondacks  in 
upstate  New  York.  His  first  article  from 
the  “North  Woods”  began  the  cam- 
paign. New  York  State  must  act  or  “fu- 
ture generations  will  curse  and  despise 
the  petty,  narrow  greed.” 

As  his  third  cruise  ended,  a commis- 
sion met  at  Blue  Mountain  to  consider 
preserving  the  region.  Nessmuk  now 
demanded  that  “no  politics,  log  rolling, 
or  hippodroming  be  allowed  the  slight- 
est consideration.”  Within  two  years 


New  York  had  the  “Forever  Wild”  forest 
preserve  and  seven  years  later  the 
Adirondack  Park. 

Returning  home,  Nessmuk  resumed 
the  crusade  he  had  begun  years  before 
to  preserve  Pennsylvania’s  forest,  game 
and  fish.  The  present  “Canyon  Coun- 
try” was  always  first  in  his  heart.  In 
1848,  when  he  came  to  Pennsylvania, 
“the  axe  sounded  from  hill  to  hill.  . . . 
There  was  a constant  procession  of  rafts 
going  downstream,”  he  wrote.  “No  man 
will  ever  know  how  many  millions  of 
pine  lumber  have  been  rafted  down  be- 
tween these  dark,  fir-clad  mountains.” 

Canoe  Cruises 

In  1884  he  published  five  articles 
describing  canoe  cruises  down  Pine 
Creek  and  the  Susquehanna  River, 
scouting  for  law  violations.  He  saw  hun- 
dreds and  reported  to  enforcement  offi- 
cials—and  ran  into  a practical  obstacle. 
“Who,”  they  asked,  “will  pay  for  our 
time  and  expenses?”  Game  and  fish 
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PINE  CREEK  GORGE,  “Pennsylvania’s  Grand  Canyon,”  was  always  first  in  Nessmuk’s  heart. 
He  may  have  been  the  first  public  voice  to  urge  establishment  of  a corps  of  professional 
game,  fish  and  forest  protectors. 


“constables”  were  compensated  by  re- 
ceiving half  the  fines  from  arrests  they 
made. 

Nessmuk’s  may  have  been  the  first 
public  voice  to  urge  establishment  in 
Pennsylvania  of  a corps  of  professional 
game,  fish,  and  forest  protectors.  “This 
state  could  well  afford  a corps  of  such 
officers  at,  say  $300  per  annum,  with 
$150  for  expenses,  added  to  half  the 
fines  as  at  present.  . . . We  want  short, 
sharp,  plain  laws  and  efficient  officers 
to  enforce  them.  . . . And  the  man  who 
zealously  strives  to  enforce  them  must 
be  upheld  and  honored.” 

Nessmuk’s  health  was  failing,  and  in 


Woodcraft  is  currently  being  pub- 
lished under  the  title  “Woodcraft 
and  Camping,”  by  Nessmuk,  and  is 
available  from  Dover  Publications, 
Inc.,  31  East  Second  St.,  Mineola, 
NY  11501.  Price  is  $6.45,  delivered. 


1885  he  went  to  the  Florida  Gulf  coast 
to  escape  the  northern  winter.  The  first 
four  months  brought  relief  but,  irreso- 
lutely, he  remained  almost  16.  Journal- 
istically, it  was  a productive  period,  in- 
cluding accounts  of  a hair-raising  night 
canoe  cruise  down  a log-clogged  river; 
and  a sharpie  voyage  which  encoun- 
tered smugglers,  a violent  tropical 
storm,  and  malevolent,  demoniac  mos- 
quitoes. Only  his  diaries  reveal  the 
winters  of  swampy  chill,  the  summer  of 
drenching  heat,  and  the  return  of 
energy-snapping  malaria. 

In  May,  1886,  he  fled  home  to  the 
relief  of  northern  climate  moderation. 
But  he  was  too  weak  and  feverish  to 
work.  His  nights  were  a torment.  Des- 
perate from  illness  and  pyramiding 
debt  worries,  he  considered  suicide. 
Again  we  learn  this  only  from  his  diary. 
His  gently  humorous  articles  provide 
no  clue. 

Winter’s  approach  brought  back  his 
old  enemy,  asthma.  He  was  invited  to 
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ON  MAY  1,  100  years  ago,  at  age  68,  Ness- 
muk  died.  This  monument  was  erected  in 
the  Wellsboro  cemetery  in  1893  as  a tribute 
to  the  woodsman,  naturalist,  poet  and 
dreamer. 

join  a yachting  cruise  to  the  Florida 
east  coast.  En  route  home  the  vessel 
lost  its  rudder  in  a gale.  The  old  whal- 
ing seaman  joined  the  crew  in  maneu- 
vers which  saved  the  ship. 

September  13,  1888,  dates  the  final 
cannon  shot  in  Nessmuk’s  battle  for  the 
environment.  The  article  warns  that  the 
future  must  never  be  taken  for  granted. 
Although  the  Pine  Creek  mountains 
had  been  denuded  of  pine,  “the  dark 
hemlock  ranges  were  left  to  nature.  We 
gathered  around  our  campfires  in  their 
gloomy  shadows  and  hugged  ourselves 
in  the  belief  that  the  hemlock  was  safe 
for  the  next  hundred  years.  When  it 
was  demonstrated  that  there  was 
money  in  hemlock  bark  [for  tanneries] 
the  fate  of  the  hemlock  was  sealed.  The 
hoary  centurians  of  the  forest  are  going 
down  before  a hurricane  of  axemen.” 

Even  Nessmuk  could  not  halt  “prog- 
ress.” 

One  hopeful  note  was  sounded:  “A 
wiser  generation  will  conserve  the 
game  and  fish  instead  of  destroying 
them.” 

His  health  was  going  fast.  Relentless 
coughing  allowed  his  lungs  no  rest; 
fever  and  chills,  his  nights  no  respite. 
On  May  1,  100  years  ago,  he  died  at  68. 


The  brave,  tormented  spirit  which 
understood  nature  so  well,  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  the  world  so  little, 
and  itself  not  at  all  — the  spirit  of  this 
woodsman,  naturalist,  poet,  dreamer  — 
at  last  found  rest. 

Will  we?  He  warned  us. 


Cover  Painting  By  Doug  Pifer 

Woodchuck  hunting  is  a great  sport.  For  a youngster  anxious  to  hone  his 
hunting  skills,  there’s  no  better  way  than  to  grab  a rimfire  rifle  and  a handful  of 
Long  Rifle  hollow  points,  and  then  prowl  along  fence  rows  and  stream 
bottoms.  Stalking  within  50  yards  or  so  of  a groundhog  is  great  training  for 
longer  shots  at  bigger  game  later  on.  Deer  hunters  can  benefit  from  a few 
summer  sojourns  through  the  pastures,  too.  Hunting  chucks  with  a big  game 
rifle  at  this  time  of  year  will  provide  valuable  field  experience  for  the  seasons 
to  come.  And,  in  its  own  right,  woodchuck  hunting  is  a fine  form  of  outdoor 
recreation.  A lot  can  be  learned  about  ballistics  — and  your  own  shooting 
abilities  — by  developing  handloads  for  a tack  driving,  heavy  barrel  varmint  rig 
outfitted  with  a top  quality  scope.  If  you’d  like  to  stretch  your  hunting 
enjoyment  throughout  more  of  the  year,  there’s  plenty  of  reasons  to  give 
woodchuck  hunting  a try. 
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NOW,  nearly  a decade  later,  the  same  animal  exchanged  glances  with  me,  then  began  to 
slowly  walk  away.  Reaching  the  crest  of  the  hill,  he  looked  back  once  more.  A moment  later, 
he  turned  and  was  gone. 


OLD  TED 


By  J.J.  Zeidler 


I HAD  JUST  STOPPED  to  catch  my 
breath  while  walking  uphill  through 
some  of  my  favorite  squirrel  woods 
when  I saw  him.  Although  I had  not 
seen  him  for  nearly  10  years,  I recog- 
nized him  immediately.  He  had  been  a 
part  of  my  family  for  a short  time  when 
I was  nine  years  old.  He  was  ambling 
through  the  forest,  along  a course 
which  would  cross  my  path  about  20 
yards  uphill.  He  stopped  and  briefly 
looked  at  me.  Although  he  was  prob- 
ably just  wondering  what  I was,  I like 
to  think  that  he  recognized  me  as  he 
stared  me  down  for  that  moment. 

He  was  an  enormous  bear  now,  but 
still  bore  one  striking  characteristic 
that  I recalled  from  his  days  as  a cub 
in  our  yard.  There  was  a notch  missing 
from  the  tip  of  his  left  ear.  It  was  that 
way  when  my  father,  a wildlife  conser- 
vation officer,  had  brought  him  home. 
He  had  been  found  in  terrible  condi- 
tion by  a concerned  landowner.  He  was 


malnourished  and  suffered  from  in- 
fected wounds  and  skin  parasites.  The 
cub’s  mother  had  been  killed  by  a vehi- 
cle nearby,  and  although  the  young 
bear  had  avoided  the  car,  he  had  been 
attacked  by  at  least  one  dog,  leaving  the 
torn  ear  and  many  infections.  Seeing 
that  the  cub  had  no  other  chance  for 
survival,  the  man  contacted  my  dad. 

Thus  began  my  family’s  relationship 
with  Ted  E.  Bear,  as  he  was  named 
by  my  three  older  sisters.  I was  given 
the  task  of  feeding  Ted,  while  he  was 
still  weak  from  his  injuries.  Once  he 
recovered  his  health  and  gained  some 
strength,  the  chore  fell  to  my  father.  We 
tried  to  limit  our  contact  with  Ted  so  he 
would  not  learn  to  become  dependent 
on  humans. 

Over  the  years  my  dad  developed  a 
re-introduction  program  he  followed 
when  he  received  a young  or  injured 
animal  to  care  for.  The  process  con- 
sisted of  tending  to  the  immediate 
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needs  of  the  animal,  while  keeping  it  in 
as  natural  an  environment  as  possible, 
away  from  people. 

Eventually,  Ted  outgrew  the  cage  in 
our  yard  and  was  moved  to  a larger  en- 
closure built  on  a nearby  State  Game 
Lands  by  my  father  and  Wildlife  Tech- 
nology students  from  the  Penn  State 
campus  in  DuBois.  The  new,  larger  pen 
was  constructed  around  the  secluded 
origin  of  a small  stream.  That  helped 
Ted  learn  that  he  was  not  going  to  be 
eating  and  drinking  from  porcelain 
dishes  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  feeder 
was  made  large  enough  to  hold  several 
days’  worth  of  food,  further  lessening 
the  frequency  of  Ted’s  exposure  to  hu- 
mans. The  cub  learned  to  forage  on  his 
own  when  Dad,  instead  of  filling  the 
feeder  with  roadkilled  venison,  Puppy 
Chow  and  eggs,  placed  a large  rotting 
log  in  the  cage.  Later,  we  returned  to 
check  on  him  and  saw  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  grubs  inside  the  log  and 
learned  to  make  a meal  out  of  them. 

Grew  Quickly 

Ted  grew  quickly  and,  weighing  20 
pounds,  had  nearly  tripled  his  weight. 
It  was  time  to  return  him  to  the  wild. 
Dad  put  the  bear  in  a travel  cage  and 
drove  to  a suitable  release  site.  We  re- 
moved the  carrier  from  the  vehicle  and 
set  it  on  the  ground.  My  father  opened 
the  cage  door  while  I watched  from  my 
seat  on  the  bumper.  Ted  hesitated  for 
only  a second  or  two  before  dashing  to 
the  cover  of  some  nearby  hemlock 
trees. 

For  nearly  a year  we  wondered  if  Ted 
had  survived  on  his  own.  Our  answer 
came  one  evening  when  Dad  returned 
from  his  patrol.  A deputy  had  seen  a 
young  bear,  about  a year  old,  with  a 
noticeable  notch  in  his  left  ear,  only  a 


Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $4.00  delivered  from 
GAME  NEWS  office. 


few  miles  from  where  we  had  released 
Ted. 

Now,  nearly  a decade  later,  the  same 
animal  exchanged  glances  with  me, 
then  began  to  slowly  walk  away.  Reach- 
ing the  crest  of  the  hill,  he  looked  back 
once  more.  A moment  later,  he  turned 
and  was  gone. 

“Goodbye  and  good  luck,  old  Ted,”  I 
said  quietly  and  started  again  along  my 
own  path.  “Hope  to  see  you  again.” 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

The  value  of  a sentiment  is  the  amount  of  sacrifice  you  are  prepared  to  make  for  it. 

—John  Galsworthy 
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Islands  in  the 
Long  Reach  River 

Part  I 

By  Chuck  Fergus 


THE  RIVER  is  cloaked  with  mist. 

From  the  glassy  gray  water,  small 
islands  stick  up,  green  trees  gone  black 
in  the  milky  light,  thickly  leaved 
branches  so  intertwined  that  no 
glimpse  of  sky  or  far  shore  is  visible 
through  them.  Across  the  river,  a mile 
distant,  the  prow  of  Little  Mountain 
touches  the  Susquehanna.  The  clouds, 
coming  rapidly  from  the  east,  blot  out 
the  mountain’s  flank. 

As  we  push  the  canoe  into  the  river 
and  head  for  the  long,  low  outline  of 
Hoovers  Island,  the  rain  starts,  dim- 
pling the  water,  bending  down  reeds 
and  stalks  of  smartweed  in  the  shallows. 
Aiming  upstream,  we  paddle  hard,  leav- 
ing the  Isle  of  Que  behind,  heading  for 
the  channel  between  Hoovers  and 
Little  Hoovers. 

Gurgles  Past 

The  rain  is  steady  but  light.  On  the 
river’s  bottom  — here  a yard  down,  there 
only  a foot,  proceeding  slowly  under 
the  hull  as  we  drive  the  canoe  up- 
stream—lie  black  clam  shells  and  am- 
ber pebbles,  dark  rock  ribs  flying  green 
streamers  of  algae.  The  river  gurgles 
past  the  canoe.  The  water  smells  faintly 
rotten,  faintly  sweet.  The  paddles  dip, 
we  dig  harder  against  the  current,  and 
from  the  paddle  tips  little  vortices  swirl 
down  into  the  river  and  disappear. 

An  egret  is  a white  dab  on  Hoovers’ 
green  bank.  It  flaps  its  wings  three 
times  and  glides  downstream,  finds  a 
tuck  in  the  island,  vanishes.  In  the  shal- 
lows below  an  island  the  size  of  a 
schoolbus,  ducks  stand  up  and  tread 
nervously,  eyeing  our  approach.  One 
finally  leaps  into  the  air,  drawing  the 


rest  of  the  dozen.  Black  and  dripping  in 
the  dull  light,  they  fly  upstream  in  a 
tight  formation. 

Tom,  in  the  stern,  chides  me  about 
having  to  paddle  upstream.  Tom  Rus- 
citti  is  in  his  30s,  dark-haired,  hollow- 
cheeked, with  brown  eyes  behind  sober 
steel-rimmed  spectacles;  a consulting 
engineer,  a glider  pilot,  a bicyclist,  a be- 
ginning canoeist  (but  still  a better  one 
than  I am),  he  steers  from  the  stern 
while  I work  the  bow,  from  where  I 
plan  to  laze  and  look  around  and  take 
notes. 

Although  now  we  must  both  paddle. 
Finally,  breathing  hard  we  gain  the 
notch  between  the  islands  and  turn  into 
it;  we  let  the  current  grip  us  and  carry 
us  downstream. 

More  ducks  — mallards  — swim 
quickly  into  the  tangled  vegetation  at 
the  islands’  edge  as  we  silently  pass. 
The  rain  slackens.  The  sky  grows 
brighter. 

Our  trip  will  be  three  days  and  35 
miles:  a tour  of  the  islands,  flora,  and 
fauna  of  this  middle  stretch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, the  “Long  Reach  River”  of 
the  Delaware  tribe.  After  reconnoiter- 
ing  Little  Hoovers  and  Hoovers  (to- 
gether they  form  State  Game  Lands 
233),  we  will  float  south  and  visit  eight 
more  islands  owned  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission: Whites,  Browns,  Sweigarts, 
Crafts,  Lingle,  Clemson,  Bressler,  and 
Haldemans. 

No  need  to  hurry;  for  now,  just  drift 
and  look  and  listen.  Wonder  and  pon- 
der. 

The  Isle  of  Que,  a stone’s  throw  from 
where  we  launched  our  canoe  at  a Fish 
Commission  access  point,  has  a story 
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connected  to  it.  “Isle  of  Que”  may  be  a 
corruption  of  a Susquehannock  Indian 
word  meaning  “pine  island;”  actually, 
the  place  is  an  island  no  longer,  having 
become  attached  to  the  mainland  by 
the  build-up  of  sediment  on  its  up- 
stream end,  near  where  the  town  of 
Selinsgrove  now  stands. 

It  was  indeed  an  island  in  the  early 
1700s  when  Chief  Shikellamy  owned  it. 
Shikellamy  was  a regent  of  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy,  appointed  to  oversee  the 
Susquehanna  valley  tribes  that  the  Iro- 
quois had  conquered.  A massive,  quiet, 
peace-loving  man,  Shikellamy  lived  at 
Shamokin,  site  of  present-day  Sunbury. 
There  he  often  received  and  negotiated 
with  Conrad  Weiser,  William  Penn’s 
primary  ambassador  to  the  Indians. 

No  More  Dreams 

The  story  has  it  that  Weiser  owned  a 
fine  rifle.  One  day  on  the  Isle  of  Que,  in 
conversation  with  Weiser,  Shikellamy 
told  the  white  man  that  he  had 
dreamed  the  previous  night  that  Weiser 
had  given  Shikellamy  his  gun.  Follow- 
ing Indian  custom,  Weiser  had  no 
choice  but  to  present  his  rifle  to  the 
chief.  Then  he  told  Shikellamy  that 
he,  too,  had  dreamed  that  night.  “I 
dreamed  you  gave  me  this  island,” 
Weiser  said.  Shikellamy  frowned,  then 
sighed  and  nodded.  “The  island  is 
yours,”  he  said.  The  chief  continued, 
“Friend,  let  us  not  dream  tonight.” 

As  rich  as  the  Susquehanna  may  be 
in  fish  and  wildlife,  it  is  just  as  rich  in 
history  and  lore. 

Across  from  the  Isle  of  Que,  where 
we  drove  the  canoe  upstream  between 
small  scattered  islands  that  were  little 
more  than  tufts  of  trees,  one  Jimmy 
Silverwood,  a transplanted  Englishman, 
reigned  as  the  self-proclaimed  “Master 
of  the  Seven  Islands.”  In  the  early  1800s 
he  earned  a handsome  living  catching 
shad  in  the  river  and  selling  them  at  six 
dollars  a hundred. 

Tom  and  I paddle  the  canoe  down 
the  west  shore  of  Hoovers.  The  rain  has 
stopped,  but  the  river  valley  still  brims 
with  fog. 

Conrad  Weiser  at  one  time  owned 


Hoovers  Island  (by  another  name)  as 
well  as  the  Isle  of  Que.  Over  the  years, 
Hoovers  — 275  acies  in  extent  — was 
also  called  Rines  Island  and  Halls  Is- 
land. It  became  Hoovers  Island  in 
1856,  when  the  first  Hoover  moved 
there  and  began  farming  the  rich,  river- 
deposited  soil;  the  island  was  also 
called  “Red  Hoover  Island”  because  of 
the  ruddy  complexions  possessed  by 
the  Hoovers  generally. 

The  Game  Commission  bought 
Little  Hoovers  in  1959  and  Hoovers  in 
1960,  the  first  Susquehanna  islands  that 
the  Commission  acquired. 

The  Susquehanna  is  a major  artery 
used  by  waterfowl  migrating  on  what 
biologists  and  wildlife  managers  term 
the  Atlantic  Flyway.  (There  are  three 
other  flyways  in  North  America:  the 
Mississippi,  Central,  and  Pacific.) 
Ducks  and  geese  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  travel  the  Susquehanna 
twice  yearly  on  their  journeys  between 
breeding  grounds  in  New  England  and 
Canada,  and  wintering  sites  in  the 
southeastern  states  and  the  Caribbean. 

As  human  activities  have  taken  over 
lands  near  the  river,  open  space  for 
waterfowl  has  dwindled.  The  Commis- 
sion, realizing  that  the  islands  were  a 
natural  haven  for  waterfowl  and  other 
migrating  birds,  set  out  to  buy  certain 
key  islands  as  places  where  the  birds 
could  stop  and  rest  unmolested.  Many 
of  the  islands  provided  nesting  cover  as 
well. 

Our  canoe  slips  into  a dim  channel 
between  Hoovers  and  an  islet  just  off- 
shore. A wood  duck  lifts  from  the  water, 
whistling  its  alarm.  On  one  side  of  the 
canoe  stands  share-cropped  corn  in 
regular  pale-green  rows;  on  the  other 
side,  a dark-green  jungle.  Above,  tree 
branches  shut  out  the  sky.  On  the  jun- 
gle’s mud  bank,  a green  heron  crouches 
and  takes  off,  its  legs  a startling  yellow. 
According  to  Clay  Vanbuskirk,  the 
Game  Commission  Land  Management 
Officer  in  charge  of  the  Susquehanna 
islands,  many  geese  nest  on  Hoovers  Is- 
land, which  has  65  acres  of  grass  and 
135  acres  of  share-cropped  fields. 

In  a book  entitled  Up  the  Susque- 
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WEISER  HAD  NO  CHOICE  but  to  present  his  rifle  to  the  chief.  He  then  told  Shikellamy  that 
he,  too,  had  dreamed  that  night.  “I  dreamed  you  gave  me  this  island.”  Shikellamy  frowned, 
then  sighed  and  nodded.  “The  island  is  yours,”  he  said. 


hatina,  Hiles  C.  Pardoe  wrote  in  1895: 
“Canoeing  on  the  Susquehanna  is  not 
deemed  by  many  a popular  pastime.  It 
is  an  intellectual  and  physical  pleasure 
that  few  people  will  allow  themselves  to 
enjoy.”  Perhaps  Hiles  observation  is  as 
apt  today;  all  afternoon  Tom  and  I have 
seen  no  other  canoes.  Now  we  paddle 
through  the  open  water  toward  Whites. 
A few  fishermen  sit  in  low  boats.  The 
August  evening  is  dull  and  cool.  As  we 
leave  Little  Mountain  behind,  the  lower 
ridge  of  Hooflander  Mountain  comes 
into  view. 

Whites  Island  lies  across  a quarter- 
mile  of  river  from  the  village  of  Hern- 
don. Dogs  bark  in  the  town  as  we  nose 
the  canoe  up  to  the  island.  Like  most 
other  of  the  Commission’s  islands  — 
Little  Hoovers,  Crafts,  Lingle,  Browns, 
and  a portion  of  Haldemans  — Whites  is 
administered  as  a regular  State  Game 
Lands,  where  hunting  and  other  recre- 
ation are  allowed.  Some  islands  are 
designated  as  “Propagation  Areas,”  off- 
limits  to  visitors  not  on  official  Game 
Commission  business.  (Camping  is  not 


permitted  on  any  State  Game  Land 
island.) 

The  Game  Commission  acquired 
Whites  in  1988;  the  family  who  owned 
the  island  continues  to  farm  it.  The 
farmer,  who  lives  on  the  mainland,  har- 
vests a percentage  of  the  crops  — corn 
and  oats  are  planted  there  now  — and 
leaves  the  rest  for  wildlife;  the  farmer 
hauls  his  equipment  across  the  shal- 
lows from  Herndon  on  a special  high- 
wheeled truck. 

Secluded  Stretch 

On  a secluded  stretch  of  shore 
nearby,  Tom  and  I make  camp.  We  dine 
on  spaghetti  in  the  gathering  dusk.  Bats 
dart  about,  feeding  on  the  mosquitoes 
which  are  trying  to  feed  on  us.  Fish 
crows  call  car-car-car,  a more  nasal  call 
than  the  cawing  of  common  crows.  A 
freight  train  clatters  through  Herndon, 
sounding  a mournful  horn. 

In  the  morning  we  strike  the  drip- 
ping tent,  repack  the  canoe,  and  paddle 
to  Herndon  to  fill  our  cooler  with  ice. 
While  I hunt  up  a gas  station,  Tom  in- 
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spects  the  garden  of  a man  who  lets  us 
land  our  canoe  at  the  foot  of  his  house. 
The  man  reports  that  Hurricane  Agnes 
left  six  feet  of  water  in  his  kitchen  in 
1972. 

Back  on  the  river,  the  air  is  damp  and 
still.  Out  of  the  mist  from  the  south 
comes  a great  bird.  The  white  head  is 
prominent.  The  bird  flies  slowly,  almost 
ponderously,  soaring,  then  beating  its 
broad  dark  wings,  then  soaring  again, 
never  deviating  from  its  course.  The 
bald  eagle  passes  Herndon  and  disap- 
pears upriver  into  the  rising  mist. 


The  scale  of  the  river  is  a fitting  one 
for  such  a huge  regal  bird.  The  Sus- 
quehanna drains  the  largest  river  basin 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  river  is  520 
miles  long.  It  starts  as  a stream  out  of 
Otsego  Lake,  New  York.  Its  West 
Branch  arises  in  northcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania’s rugged  uplands.  The  branches 
meet  at  Northumberland,  then  proceed 
broadly,  grandly  south. 

The  first  white  man  to  journey  down 
the  Susquehanna  was  Etienne  Brule, 
a lieutenant  of  the  French  explorer 
Samuel  de  Champlain.  In  1616  Brule 
embarked  in  a dugout  canoe  from 
Carantouan,  a Susquehannock  Indian 
town  on  what  is  now  the  Pennsylvania- 
New  York  border.  Champlain  later 


wrote  of  Brule’s  travels:  “He  employed 
himself  in  exploring  the  country,  visit- 
ing neighboring  nations  and  lands  and 
in  passing  the  length  of  a river  which 
discharges  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  The 
climate  is  very  temperate  and  there  are 
a great  number  of  animals  and  game  to 
be  hunted.  But  to  travel  this  country 
one  must  have  great  patience,  for  diffi- 
culties are  to  be  met  in  its  wilder- 
nesses.” 

The  Susquehanna  does  not,  of 
course,  discharge  in  Florida;  its  estuary 
is  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Nor  does  it  now 
pass  through  wildernesses.  On  the 
stretch  where  Tom  and  I canoe,  traffic 
noise  assaults  the  ear  from  U.S.  Route 
11/15  on  the  west  bank,  and  from  Penn- 
sylvania Route  147  on  the  east.  Towns 
and  vacation  homes  face  the  waters. 
But  the  islands,  the  smaller  ones  at 
least,  must  look  much  the  same  to  the 
canoeist  of  today  as  they  did  to  Etienne 
Brule. 

THE  ISLANDS  have  a lot  of  untapped  poten- 
tial for  ducks.  In  years  to  come  Vanbuskirk 
would  like  to  improve  the  habitat  with  more 
food  and  cover  plants,  and  by  excavating 
small  potholes  in  wet  spots  to  hold  water 
year-round. 

We  pick  our  way  through  a scattering 
of  small,  densely  wooded  islands,  three 
of  them  named  on  the  topographic 
map:  Carls,  Toad,  and  Blood.  Great 
blue  herons  are  everywhere,  with  their 
lurking  slate  backs  and  dirklike  bills. 
Egrets  flee  the  canoe,  flying  so  low  the 
tips  of  their  reflected  wings  reach  up 
with  each  beat  to  nearly  touch  the  tips 
of  their  flesh-and-feather  wings,  the 
sound  of  their  pinions  whispering 
across  the  water. 

We  pass  Herrold  Island  and  negoti- 
ate our  first  whitewater:  McKees  Half 
Falls,  a shelving  of  rapids  just  upstream 
from  the  town  of  Dalmatia.  We  paddle 
between  wooded  Browns  Island 
(owned  by  the  Game  Commission)  and 
private  Ziegler  Island,  then  down  a 
mile  of  open  water.  According  to  the 
map,  we  have  gone  from  Northumber- 
land into  Dauphin  County. 
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We  stop  at  Sweigarts  Island,  State 
Game  Lands  258.  Clay  Vanbuskirk 
motors  a johnboat  across  from  the  west 
bank  and  joins  us. 

Vanbuskirk  is  an  affable  man  around 
40,  with  salt-and-pepper  hair  and  a sun- 
tanned face  and  arms.  He  has  been  a 
land  manager  in  the  Commission’s 
Southcentral  Region  since  1987;  before 
that  he  was  a wildlife  conservation  offi- 
cer in  Berks  County.  He  gives  us  a 
walking  tour  of  160-acre  Sweigarts. 

“The  waterfowl  really  use  these  is- 
lands in  the  fall,”  Vanbuskirk  says.  “In 
October  and  November  we  pump  water 
from  the  river  into  small  impound- 
ments and  low  spots.  Hundreds  of 
ducks  and  geese  rest  on  the  ponds.” 

We  hike  along  a dense  screen  of  wil- 
lows. On  the  other  side,  we  can  hear 
wood  ducks  peeping,  then  splashing 
from  the  water  and  taking  off.  “In  the 
spring  we  also  pump  in  water  to  en- 
courage duck  nesting.  In  wet  years  like , 
this  one,  the  water  may  last  all  summer. 

“Here  on  Sweigarts  we  mow  once  a 
year,  in  August,  to  keep  the  brush  from 
taking  over.  Mallards  nest  in  the  high 
grass,  and  the  woodies  don’t  have  any 
trouble  finding  nest  cavities  in  the  big 
sycamores  and  maples. 

“To  supply  the  waterfowl  with  food, 
we  plant  the  Game  Commission’s  food 
plot  mix  — a blend  of  millet,  buckwheat, 
sunflower  and  sorghum.”  He  stops  next 
to  a clump  of  shrubs  loaded  with  ball- 
shaped seedheads.  “Buttonbush.  Ducks 
like  the  seeds.” 

We  circle  back  to  where  the  canoe 
sits  ready  to  go.  “Canada  geese  have 
really  come  back  on  the  river,”  Van- 
buskirk says.  “You’ll  see  a lot  of  them  as 
you  go  south.  Geese  nest  on  all  the 
Commission-owned  islands  that  have 
grassy  areas,  and  in  many  places  on  the 
mainland. 

“The  islands  have  a lot  of  untapped 
potential  for  ducks.  In  years  to  come  I’d 
like  to  improve  the  habitat  with  more 
food  and  cover  plants,  and  by  excavat- 


ing small  potholes  in  wet  spots  to  hold 
water  year-round.” 

Before  we  part,  Vanbuskirk  arranges 
to  meet  us  the  next  day  on  Haldemans 
Island,  the  largest  island  the  Commis- 
sion owns,  and  the  final  point  of  our 
trip;  then  he  helps  us  shove  the  canoe 
into  the  current. 

We  pass  Crafts  Island,  88  densely 
wooded  acres  and  a new  Game  Com- 
mission holding.  Below  Crafts  lie  hun- 
dreds of  smaller  islands.  These  un- 
deeded, transient  outcrops  — many  of 
them  underwater  in  spring  flood  — are 
considered  part  of  the  public  domain, 
belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources. 

Pokes  Along 

Out  on  the  river  people  are  fishing 
from  air  boats  — curious  flat-bottomed 
craft  with  big  propellors  mounted  in 
wire  cages  at  the  stern,  the  kind  of 
boats  one  associates  with  the  Florida 
Everglades.  Bass  jump  in  the  river, 
feeding  on  fluttering  mayflies.  In  a nar- 
row channel  we  float  up  to  a muskrat 
swimming  in  the  shallows;  he  pokes 
along  unconcernedly,  then  pops  into  a 
burrow.  We  see  a soot-colored  tern,  and 
a cormorant  (something  of  a surprise; 
this  bird  is  more  at  home  on  the  ocean 
shore)  flying  low  across  the  water. 

As  Vanbuskirk  predicted,  it  is  the 
geese  that  create  the  lasting  impres- 
sion. Canada  geese  are  everywhere:  on 
the  shore,  on  sandbars,  staring  at  us 
from  small  islands.  Dozens  of  black, 
white-cheeked  heads  and  thick  black 
necks,  and  the  grayer  heads  and  slim- 
mer necks  of  the  young,  poke  above  the 
reeds.  Black  eyes  follow  us;  heads 
swivel.  We  lean  into  the  paddles,  driv- 
ing the  canoe  across  the  broad,  light- 
gathering waters. 

(This  is  the  first  part  of  a 
two-part  article.) 
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New  Hope 
for 

Disabled 

Sportsmen 


By  KarS  J.  Power 


COUNTLESS  PENNSYLVANIANS 
enjoy  the  outdoors  and  all  it  has 
to  offer.  In  many  cases,  outdoor  recrea- 
tion has  become  a family  tradition,  one 
that  has  been  handed  down  through 
generations  and  will  continue  for  many 
more.  But  each  year  many  sportsmen  — 
folks  who  consider  the  outdoors  a very 
important  part  of  their  lives  — suffer 
from  accidents  and  crippling  diseases 
that  threaten  all  aspects  of  their  every- 
day lives,  including  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  wholesome  outdoor  recreation. 

What  would  you  do  if  suddenly,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  you  became 
handicapped  and  couldn’t  walk  the 
mountain  ridges  as  you  do  now,  or  even 
just  hold  your  favorite  shotgun  or  rifle? 
It  might  seem  as  though  all  of  your  out- 
door activities  suddenly  became  a thing 
of  the  past.  Dealing  with  the  loss  of  mo- 
bility is  a burden  in  itself.  But  loosing 
your  ability  to  hunt  and  enjoy  the  out- 
doors as  you  are  accustomed  to  would 
be  a thundering  blow  to  your  self  es- 
teem. It  sounds  a little  cleche  to  think, 
“That  would  never  happen  to  me,”  but  it 
is,  indeed,  a possibility.  Just  ask  the 
next  person  you  see  in  a wheelchair. 

For  this  reason,  a new  sportsmen’s 
group  was  formed  last  year.  Pennsyl- 


HARRY  MILLER,  Vice  President  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Sportsmen  for  the  Disabled,  doesn’t 
let  his  handicap  keep  him  from  the  deer 
woods,  and  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  this 
group,  other  handicapped  sportsmen  don’t 
either. 

vania  Sportsmen  for  the  Disabled  is  its 
name,  and  it  has  already  taken  great 
strides  in  creating  better  access  for  the 
disabled  across  the  state. 

In  March  of  1989,  a group  of  individ- 
uals got  together  to  discuss  a new  idea. 
The  need  for  better  accessibility  for 
the  disabled  was  recognized,  and  also 
the  need  for  an  organized  effort  to  help 
handicapped  sportsmen  across  the 
state.  The  response  to  their  plea  for 
ideas  and  help  was  quickly  answered, 
and  by  the  following  month,  Pennsyl- 
vania Sportsmen  for  the  Disabled  was 
organized  as  an  incorporated  and  fully 
nonprofit  group. 

But  the  amazing  part  doesn’t  stop 
there.  Within  a few  months  this  organ- 
ization obtained  properties  for  the 
membership  to  hunt  and  fish.  Some  of 
these  properties  were  donated  by  deed, 
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RICH  WOODBURN,  Avella,  needed  only  one  shot  from  his  300  Savage  at  approximately  150 
yards  to  drop  this  1 1-point.  “Handicapped  people  have  the  abilities  to  do  quite  a few  things,” 
says  Rich. 


others  by  loan,  for  the  exclusive  use  by 
the  disabled.  Businesses  offered  sup- 
port, as  did  other  supporting  clubs. 

State  officials  have  been  very  recep- 
tive to  the  needs  and  goals  of  the  organ- 
ization, too,  by  increasing  the  opportu- 
nities available  on  public  lands  for  the 
disabled.  Input  and  advice  from  the 
membership  has  been  requested  and 
gladly  given  regarding  how  the  barriers 
facing  the  handicapped  can  be  torn 
down.  A new  awareness  is  being  recog- 
nized by  legislators  and  other  state  offi- 
cials; and  their  response  has  been  most 
favorable  and  productive. 

The  purpose  and  goals  are  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  unique  aspect  of  this 
organization.  A lot  of  thought  was  put 
into  the  organization  of  the  club.  For 
example,  the  membership  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  handicapped.  Able-bod- 
ied members  are  also  needed  to 
achieve  all  of  the  goals  of  the  group. 
The  disabled  members  can  join  on  the 
“buddy  system”  with  an  able-bodied 
person.  Also,  the  spouse  of  a disabled 
member  can  join  at  no  charge.  These 
individuals  are  referred  to  as  the 


“Guardian  Angels,”  and  they  hold  a very 
important  part  in  the  scheme  of  the 
club’s  purpose. 

If  you  think  for  one  minute  that 
handicapped  individuals  can  not  possi- 
bly function  in  the  outdoors,  you’re 
wrong.  Over  the  years  many  club  mem- 
bers have,  from  wheelchairs,  taken 
deer,  bear  and  wild  turkeys.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  last  year’s  deer  hunting  success 
rate  among  the  disabled  members  was 
over  75  percent.  Self-pity  is  something 
you’ll  never  see  in  the  ranks  of  this  club. 
Determination  and  fortitude  is  the 
theme;  and  successful  hunts  are  the 
result. 

Membership  Spreading 

The  membership  of  Pennsylvania 
Sportsmen  for  the  Disabled  is  quickly 
spreading  across  the  state.  Because  of 
the  strong  interest  in  this  organization, 
several  regional  and  county  chapters 
are  already  in  the  planning  stages.  But 
the  club  needs  as  much  support  as  it 
can  get  from  everyone.  As  we  all  know, 
the  stronger  the  conviction  of  the  mem- 
bers and  the  larger  the  membership 
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Question 

May  I use  my  motorboat  as  a blind  while 
waterfowl  hunting? 

Answer 

Yes.  It  is  permissible  to  use  a boat  as  a 
blind  as  long  as  the  boat  is  not  under 
power  from  a motor  or  sail  while  you  are 
actually  hunting. 


grows,  the  faster  they  will  attain  their 
purpose  and  goals  of  more  and  better 
access  for  the  disabled  individuals. 

What  will  the  future  bring?  Plenty! 
In  addition  to  achieving  better  access 


for  the  handicapped,  the  club  has  sev- 
eral hunting,  fishing  and  camping  trips 
planned.  With  the  help  of  supporting 
businesses  and  other  sportsmens  clubs, 
these  plans  will  surely  become  a reality. 

If  you  or  someone  you  know  is  dis- 
abled—or  you  simply  have  a strong  in- 
terest in  this  organization  and  what  it 
stands  for  — perhaps  a membership  is 
for  you.  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen  for  the 
Disabled  not  only  helps  the  disabled 
sportsmen  in  the  state,  it  also  gives 
able-bodied  outdoorsmen  a chance  to 
help  others  who  can  no  longer  fully  en- 
joy the  outdoors  on  their  own. 

This  club  needs  your  support.  Re- 
member, you  could  be  the  next  one  fac- 
ing life  from  a wheelchair.  And  if  that 
were  to  happen,  wouldn’t  you  want  a 
group  such  as  this  working  for  you?  If 
this  sounds  like  the  type  of  organization 
you  would  like  to  support,  contact  the 
club  president.  Chuck  Metz  by  writing: 
Pennsylvania  Sportsmen  for  the  Dis- 
abled, Inc.,  R.D.  9,  Box  683A,  Greens- 
burg,  PA  15601. 
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WALK  FDR  WILDLIFE 


DUCKS  UNLIMITED  is  holding  a Walk-for-Wildlife  at  many  Pennsylvania  locations  to  raise 
funds  for  wetland  conservation  programs  and  to  bring  attention  to  the  plight  of  North 
America’s  wetland  habitats. 

Ducks  Unlimited’s  . . . 


By  Steve  Miller 

DU  Regional  Director 


22,  1990,  at  many  locations  across 
Pennsylvania.  The  purpose  of  “Walk- 
for-Wildlife”  is  to  raise  funds  for  DU’s 
important  wetland  conservation  pro- 
grams and  to  bring  attention  to  the 
plight  of  North  America’s  wetland  habi- 
tats. 

10  Kilometers 

The  “Walk-for-Wildlife”  is  a 10-kilo- 
meter (approximately  6*4  miles)  walk 
that  takes  1 Vz  hours  or  so  to  complete. 
Persons  registering  for  the  “Walk-for- 
Wildlife”  will  be  asked  to  obtain  spon- 
sors who  will  pledge  money  for  each 
kilometer  walked.  For  example,  a spon- 
sor who  pledges  $2  per  kilometer 


T X 7_  1 1 Webster  defines  the 
V V d 1 lv  . word  as  “to  go  along  or 
move  at  a moderate  pace  by  placing  one 
foot  firmly  on  the  ground  before  lifting 
the  other,  as  two-legged  creatures  do, 
or  by  placing  two  feet  firmly  on  the 
ground  before  lifting  either  of  the 
others,  as  four-legged  creatures  do.” 

Walking.  We  all  do  it.  We  walk  at 
work.  We  walk  at  home.  Call  it  a strut 
or  a stroll  or  a shuffle  — the  bottom  line 
is  that  a walk  is  a walk  is  a walk.  We 
walk  for  play  and  we  walk  for  a purpose. 
And  now,  folks,  our  purpose  is  to  “Walk- 
for-Wildlife.” 

Ducks  Unlimited  is  holding  a “Walk- 
for-Wildlife”  on  Saturday,  September 
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would  pay  the  walker  $20  if  all  10  kilo- 
meters are  completed.  These  monies, 
in  turn,  will  be  sent  to  DU  for  wetland 
conservation  activities. 

Because  the  walkers  are  the  key  to 
the  success  of  “Walk-for-Wildlife,”  DU 
is  offering  special  awards  and  prizes  to 
participants: 

1.  Those  under  18  years  of  age  who 
send  in  $5  or  more  will  be  enrolled  in 
Ducks  Unlimited’s  Greenwing  Pro- 
gram. A Greenwing  member  receives 
a subscription  to  the  Ducks  Unlimited 
magazine,  a T-shirt  iron-on,  member- 
ship card,  decal,  jacket  patch,  and  a 
waterfowl  identification  booklet. 

2.  Participants  18  years  and  over 
who  send  in  $20  or  more  will  be  en- 
rolled as  a regular  member  of  Ducks 
Unlimited.  A regular  member  receives 
a subscription  to  Ducks  Unlimited,  a 
window  decal  and  a membership  card. 

3.  Every  participant  who  sends  in 
more  than  $250  will  receive  an  “Ameri- 
can Primitive”  decoy  from  well-known 
carver  Tom  Taber. 

4.  The  participant  who  sends  in  the 
highest  amount  of  money  at  each  desig- 
nated “Walk-for-Wildlife”  community 
will  receive  a Ducks  Unlimited  com- 
memorative shotgun. 

Ducks  Unlimited  was  founded  more 
than  a half  a century  ago.  During  the 
Dust  Bowl  1930s,  North  America’s 
drought-plagued  waterfowl  populations 
had  plunged  to  unprecedented  lows.  A 
group  of  sportsmen  banded  together  to 
do  something  about  it.  They  formed  an 
organization  which  would  become 


known  as  Ducks  Unlimited  and  in- 
tended nothing  less  than  to  save  North 
America’s  waterfowl. 

From  the  start,  DU  focused  on  proj- 
ects in  Canada  where  some  70  percent 
of  North  America’s  waterfowl  are  pro- 
duced. Those  projects  addressed  the 
need  for  protected  upland  breeding 
and  nesting  sites  as  well  as  shallow 
brood-rearing  ponds.  In  1974  DU 
turned  its  attention  to  Mexico,  where 
projects  offer  secure  wintering  habitat 
for  waterfowl  to  rest  and  restore  their 
energies  for  their  long  trek  north  to 
breed.  Then,  in  1984,  DU  launched 
projects  in  the  United  States  to  provide 
waterfowl  with  wintering  grounds  and 
stopping  places  along  their  migration 
corridors. 

Since  1937  DU  has  completed  over 
4000  projects  involving  over  5 million 
acres  of  waterfowl  habitat  throughout 
North  America.  These  wetland  projects 
sparkle  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  — wherever  water- 
fowl  breed,  nest,  migrate  or  winter. 

Waterfowl  are  not  the  only  beneficia- 
ries of  DU’s  habitat  preservation  and 
restoration  work.  DU  projects  provide 
haven  for  more  than  600  species  of 
wildlife,  including  several  which  are  en- 
dangered—the  whooping  crane,  bald 
eagle,  peregrine  falcon,  piping  plover 
and  least  tern.  In  fact,  wetlands  them- 
selves are  one  of  nature’s  most  valuable 
ecological  systems.  They  are  central  to 
the  overall  health  of  our  environment, 
recharging  groundwater  supplies,  puri- 
fying water,  controlling  floods  and  pro- 


Woodworking  for  Wildlife 
Homes  for  Birds  and  Mammals 

The  Pennsylvania  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund  (income  tax  checkoff 
fund)  and  the  Game  Commission  have  produced  a 60-page  booklet  full  of 
detailed  plans  and  related  information  for  people  interested  in  building  and 
erecting  wildlife  nesting  devices.  From  bluebirds,  screech  owls  and  ospreys 
to  raccoons,  squirrels  and  even  turtles,  easy  to  follow  directions  for  building 
22  proven  homes  and  other  devices  for  wildlife  are  provided.  Order  Wood- 
working for  Wildlife  from  the  Game  Commission,  Department  AR,  2001 
Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Price  is  $3  each,  delivered. 
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viding  recreational  opportunities. 

Today’s  DU  is  the  acknowledged 
leader  in  wetlands  conservation  — the 
largest  private  sector  waterfowl  conser- 
vation organization  in  the  world.  DU’s 
membership  stands  at  more  than  half  a 
million  and  it  is  hard,  in  fact,  to  find  a 
community  without  a DU  chapter.  Our 
members  provide  a full  75  percent  of 
DU’s  income  through  such  fund-raising 
events  as  dinners,  auctions,  shooting 
tournaments  and  golf  outings.  DU 
members  held  more  than  5000  such 
events  in  1989  alone. 

DU  members  have  collectively  raised 
over  half  a billion  dollars  since  the 
organization  was  founded  to  conserve 
North  America  waterfowl  and  wetlands. 
DU  strives  to  put  80  percent  of  every 
dollar  raised  directly  into  its  habitat 


programs  — an  efficiency  record  that 
not  many  organizations  can  match. 
Money  raised  by  DU  members  has 
been  translated  directly  into  protected 
and  restored  habitat  — habitat  that 
ducks,  geese  and  other  wetland  dwell- 
ers need  desperately  to  survive. 

Now  it’s  your  turn  to  start  “walking” 
for  the  ducks.  Please  send  in  the  “Walk- 
for-Wildlife”  registration  card  today  so 
DU  can  send  you  your  sponsor  packet 
early.  Make  some  copies  for  your 
friends.  Either  select  one  of  the  host 
communities  listed  on  the  registration 
card  or  check  the  box  marked  “Any- 
where, PA.”  By  checking  “Anywhere,” 
you  can  walk  along  your  favorite 
stream,  jogging  route  or  like  the  sign 
says  — “Anywhere!”  Every  walker  counts 
and  the  ducks  are  counting  on  you. 


“WALK-FOR-WILDLIFE” 

Registration  Card 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 

PHONE  ( ) 


I would  like  to  participate  in  Ducks  Unlimited’s  “Walk-for-Wildlife”  on  Saturday, 
September  22,  1990,  at  the  location  checked  below: 


□ Pymatuning  State  Park 
Jamestown,  PA 

□ Moraine  State  Park 
Portersville,  PA 

□ Yellow  Creek  State  Park 
Penn  Run,  PA 

□ Allentown  Fairgrounds 
Allentown,  PA 


□ Gifford  Pinchot  State  Park 
Lewisberry,  PA 

□ Francis  Slocum  State  Park 
Wyoming,  PA 

□ Marsh  Creek  State  Park 
Downingtown,  PA 

] ANYWHERE!,  PA 


Mail  this  registration  card,  or  a copy,  to: 

DU  Walk-for-Wildlife 
1539  Shasta  Lane 
Macungie,  PA  18062 
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The  Name  of  the 

iiGame,\ . . Lands 

By  Ronald  C.  Homa 


LIKE  MOST  OF  YOU,  I have  been 
an  outdoorsman  for  about  as  long 
as  I can  remember,  and  — for  me  — that 
goes  back  many  years.  But  I like  to  rem- 
inisce to  myself,  and  to  others  if  they 
don’t  mind  listening,  on  how  great  it 
was  growing  up  in  the  country,  when 
life  was  simpler  and  each  experience 
was  new  and  exciting.  Seeing  my  first 
buck  watering  at  the  old  swimming  and 
fishing  hole,  and  making  that  first  sling- 
shot out  of  hickory,  using  an  old  inner- 
tube  and  the  leather  tongue  from  a 
shoe  I was  wearing,  are  just  a couple 
thoughts  that  come  quickly  to  mind. 
What  really  sticks  in  my  mind  is  the 


Ron  Homa  is  a Supervisory  Out- 
door Recreation  Planner  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  Philadelphia. 


dreaming  and  wishing  I did  as  I 
thumbed  through  the  Sears-Roebuck 
catalogue.  It  was  mostly  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  nights,  while  listening  to 
the  “The  Lone  Ranger”  or  “The 
Shadow”  on  the  radio,  that  I looked  at 
the  Red  Ryder  BB  guns  and  22-caliber 
single  shot  J.C.  Higgins  rifles.  It 
seemed  like  centuries  passed  before  I 
could  finally  get  that  first  rifle.  It  took  a 
lot  of  begging  and  conniving  until  my 
parents  finally  thought  I was  responsi- 
ble enough  to  have  one.  In  fact,  the  day 
my  first  BB  gun  arrived  in  the  mail, 
with  those  “neat  red  packages”  of  shiny 
BBs,  is  one  of  my  most  memorable 
moments. 

Growing  up  with  a love  of  the  out- 
doors meant  more  than  guns.  It  was  the 
pace  of  living  and  the  experiences  of 
nature  in  general,  from  picking  black- 
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OVER  THE  COURSE  of  the  Land  & Water 
Conservation  Fund’s  25  years,  $7.3  billion 
was  distributed  to  government  agencies  for 
recreation  and  conservation  programs. 
Through  this  fund,  fcr  instance,  the  Game 
Commission  was  able  to  purchase  48,000 
acres  of  State  Game  Lands. 

berries  in  the  old  strip-mined  areas  to 
being  frightened  to  death  when  that 
first  ruffed  grouse  flushed  at  my  feet.  It 
was  a learning  process;  a huge  puzzle 
with  many  of  the  pieces  still  missing. 
Actually,  at  the  time,  I wasn’t  even 
aware  of  all  the  pieces,  nor  of  other 
puzzles  I would  eventually  experience. 
As  I grew  older,  however,  the  interrela- 
tions and  complexities  of  nature  began 
to  fall  into  place  and  things  began  to 
make  more  sense  to  me. 

By  joining  my  first  “rod  and  gun 
club,”  I started  to  learn  more  about  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  laws  of  the  out- 
doors—why  there  were  seasons,  limits 
and  protected  species. 

Back  then  we  who  cared  deeply 
about  the  outdoors  had  a variety  of 
names  attached  to  us,  from  “sportsmen” 
and  “nature  lovers”  to  “conservation- 
ists.” The  term  “environmentalist”  was 
still  waiting  to  make  its  grand  entrance 
in  the  future,  along  with  “public  aware- 
ness”—an  idea  that  we  who  grew  up  in 
the  country  and  became  outdoor  ori- 
ented had  been  concerned  about  for  a 
long  time.  Unfortunately,  we  were  all 
talking  among  ourselves,  and  the  mes- 
sage needed  to  make  it  all  come  to- 
gether was  slow  in  taking  shape.  The 
game  management  people  talked  to 
other  wildlife  managers,  fishery  biolo- 
gists talked  to  their  constituents,  for- 
esters were  involved  in  cutting  prac- 
tices that  were  not  always  accepted  by 
the  game  biologist,  and  on  and  on. 

But  in  the  1960s  several  very  impor- 
tant things  happened  that  put  an  end 
to  these  narrow  viewpoints.  The  Presi- 
dent’s Outdoor  Recreation  Resource 
Review  Commission  (ORRRC)  was 
formed  and  produced  an  extensive  re- 
port on  outdoor  recreation  and  conser- 
vation. The  Environmental  Policy  Act 
was  engineered  and  finally  passed,  and 
planning  and  coordination  among  fed- 


Silver  Anniversary 


1965-1990 

eral  and  state  governments,  local  com- 
munities, the  private  sector,  and  the 
public  became  a way  of  life. 

The  groundwork  was  laid  and  things 
began  to  happen.  People  were  begin- 
ning to  talk  to  one  another.  Profes- 
sionals were  crossing  the  line  and  talk- 
ing to  professionals  in  other  fields,  and 
the  public  was  becoming  aware  of  the 
issues  we  all  faced.  We  were  no  longer 
alone  as  “sportsmen”  or  “nature  lovers.” 

“Environmentalist”  Had  Arrived 

Yes,  the  “Environmentalist”  had  ar- 
rived, a term  which  the  professional 
once  had  access  to  only  in  college  text- 
books. As  a result  of  public  awareness 
names  evolved  and  others  were 
changed.  We  heard  about  outdoor  rec- 
reation, biodegradable  materials,  tox- 
ins, carrying  capacities,  harvesting  of 
game;  we  even  did  away  with  the  old 
stigma  of  “Game  Warden”  — turning  it 
into  “Conservation  Officer,”  giving 
these  resource  professionals  the  recog- 
nition and  respect  they  so  rightly  de- 
served. 

Yes,  the  responses  and  motivation  of 
government  agencies,  politicians,  and 
the  public  were  overwhelming.  Look- 
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ing  back,  I don’t  believe  anyone  ex- 
pected, or  was  fully  prepared  for  what 
was  to  come.  The  awareness  and  con- 
cern for  the  “total  environmental  spec- 
trum” seemed  to  happen  overnight. 
When  it  was  produced  in  1964,  the 
ORRRC  report  set  the  groundwork. 
Out  of  that  report  came  recommenda- 
tions for  the  creation  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  (L&WCF). 

As  part  of  the  fund’s  requirements, 
Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor 
Recreation  Planning  became  the  name 
of  the  game.  States  and  local  communi- 
ties began  to  analyze  the  issues,  prob- 
lems and  needs  they  were  facing,  from 
outdoor  recreation  to  open  space  and 
overall  conservation.  Pennsylvania’s 
Game  Commission  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion, Department  of  Community  Af- 
fairs (DCA),  and  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Resources  (DER)  became 
major  recreation/conservation  agencies 
that  would  spearhead  the  effort. 

Pertinent  Issues 

DER  assumed  overall  responsibility, 
while  DCA  ensured  that  local  commu- 
nity concerns  were  fully  considered 
and  covered  in  the  planning  process. 
Areas  that  needed  to  be  acquired,  rec- 
reation needs  to  be  filled,  public  de- 
mands, environmental  concerns  and 
other  pertinent  issues  were  identified. 
The  response  was  unbelievable.  New 
state  parks  and  additions  were  named, 
fishing  access  areas  were  acquired, 
local  recreation  sites  were  developed, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion launched  a target  program  to  ac- 
quire even  more  State  Game  Lands  for 
hunting  and  recreation  enjoyment. 

The  planning  process  in  urban  areas 
was  of  major  importance.  To  ensure 
that  adequate  outdoor  recreation 
would  be  available  “where  the  people 
live”  many  game  lands  were  purchased 
near  populated  areas. 

This  year  marks  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  L&WCF.  During  those  years 


more  than  $7.3  billion  in  L&WCF 
monies  was  distributed  to  federal  land 
managing  agencies,  and  to  state  and 
local  governments  for  park,  recreation, 
and  conservation  purposes.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  and  the 
National  Park  Service  combined  their 
efforts  (on  a 50-50  matching  grant 
basis)  and  $15  million  was  spent  to 
purcnase  48,000  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands.  These  areas,  scattered  through- 
out the  state,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
additions  to  existing  State  Game  Lands. 
Chances  are  that  the  state  area  you  en- 
joy had  L&WCF  assistance.  And  you 
may  not  be  aware  that  every  area  re- 
ceiving L&WCF  money  is  protected  in 
perpetuity,  that  it  will  be  there  to  be 
enjoyed  by  hunters  like  you  and  me  for- 
ever. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  our  tax 
dollars,  whether  they’re  school  taxes, 
income  taxes,  property  taxes,  etc.  Yet 
90  percent  of  the  revenue  provided  for 
the  L&WCF  comes  from  leases  on  off- 
shore oil  areas  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  based  on  the  premise  that  what  is 
taken  from  the  land  should  be  put  back 
to  benefit  the  land.  In  effect,  private 
industry  has  paid  for  your  game  lands 
through  federal  leasing  fees,  a fact  that 
I’m  sure  is  good  news  to  you  as  a tax 
payer  and  sportsman.  It  has  been  a wel- 
come addition  to  the  other  revenue 
sources  available  to  the  Game  Commis- 
sion over  the  years,  particularly  in  help- 
ing to  “round  out”  the  acreage  on  many 
of  the  existing  State  Game  Lands. 

So,  the  next  time  you  are  out  in  the 
field  hunting,  target  shooting,  or  just 
enjoying  nature  at  your  favorite  State 
Game  Lands,  think  more  about  how  far 
we  have  come  from  those  early  days. 
Think  more  about  the  funding  sources, 
like  the  L&WCF,  and  how  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  manages  and 
administers  a complex  system  for  your 
hunting  and  recreation  pleasure,  a fact 
which  we  all  take  for  granted  all  too 
often. 
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Thanks,  Dr.  Lee 

SOMERSET  COUNTY—  If  an  apple  a 
day  really  does  keep  the  doctor  away, 
the  wildlife  in  Jenner  Township  ought 
to  be  especially  healthy.  Lee  Fleegle, 
an  avid  rabbit  hunter,  helps  local  land- 
owners  by  pruning  old  apple  trees.  This 
not  only  makes  the  apple  trees  more 
productive  and  able  to  live  longer,  but 
also  provides  the  makings  for  plenty  of 
brushpiles,  which  means  plenty  of  food 
and  winter  cover  for  cottontails  and 
other  wild  animals.  — WCO  C.E.  Guin- 
don,  Boswell. 

Informative  and  Entertaining 

WARREN  COUNTY— \ just  finished 
reading  Don  Lewis’s  The  Shooter’s  Cor- 
ner. The  book  is  outstanding,  and  even 
if  you  think  you  know  everything  about 
guns  and  shooting,  I guarantee  you’ll 
learn  a lot  from  Don’s  book.  I’ve  known 
Don  for  some  time  and  find  that  his 
writing  is  just  as  entertaining  as  he  is 
in  person.  He’s  a fine  individual  and  a 
great  writer.  Read  his  book;  it’s  worth 
the  time. — WCO  James  E.  Egley, 
Tidioute. 


And  Eight  Strong  Legs 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY—  Early  this 
spring,  while  border  cutting  in  half 
frozen  fields,  the  Food  and  Cover  crew 
got  their  truck  stuck.  After  rocking  the 
truck  and  doing  everything  else  re- 
quired to  sink  a vehicle  even  deeper, 
they  were  saved,  so  to  speak,  by  the  cav- 
alry. The  neighboring  Amish  farmer 
arrived  with  a two-horse  team  and 
quickly  pulled  out  the  truck.  As  he  de- 
parted, leading  his  team  to  its  next 
chore,  he  said,  “All  you  fellows  needed 
was  two  more  horsepower.”  — WCO 
S.  R.  Bills,  Halifax. 


Could’ve  Been  Worse 

WAYNE  COUNTY— A friend  and  I 
were  checking  a pond  on  a State  Game 
Lands.  I pointed  out  the  characteristic 
white  scat  of  a river  otter,  the  fresh  cut- 
tings and  tracks  of  a beaver  and,  right  at 
our  feet,  the  accumulated  whitewash 
deposits  below  an  osprey’s  perch.  My 
companion  jokingly  remarked  about 
being  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  right 
time,  and  before  I could  even  reply,  we 
were  nearly  hit  by  a badly  bruised 
6-inch  shiner  that  had  fallen  from  the 
sky.  Although  it  had  been  raining  cats 
and  dogs  for  days,  I certainly  never  ex- 
pected to  experience  a fish  shower.— 
WCO  John  C.  Shutkufski,  Damascus. 


Mistaken  Identification 

TIOGA  COUNTY-  Last  February 
Deputy  Dave  Hume  received  word  that 
a snowy  owl  had  been  hit  by  a car  on 
Route  287  north  of  Morris.  The  caller 
readily  agreed  to  return  to  the  scene 
with  Dave  and  help  recover  this  rare 
winter  visitor  from  the  Arctic.  Well, 
after  jumping  a few  guard  rails  on  blind 
curves,  we  found  the  owl,  only  it  turned 
out  to  be  a white  leghorn  chicken.— 
WCO  John  Snyder,  Wellsboro. 
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Speedy 

BEDFORD  COUNTY-  Given  the 
rapidly  expanding  world  of  modern 
technology,  it’s  easy  to  conclude  that 
man  has  topped  nature.  Not  so.  Take 
the  botfly,  for  example.  It  has  been 
clocked  at  818  mph,  faster  than  a jet, 
which  amounts  to  400  yards  a second 
or  13  miles  a minute. — WCO  D.R.  Kop- 
penhaver,  Everett. 

Intimidation 

BERKS  COUNTY-My  mother  and 
dad  were  feeding  wildlife  near  their 
home  last  winter,  and  some  deer  and 
wild  turkeys  were  attracted  to  the  corn. 
One  day  the  flock  of  turkeys  and  several 
deer  arrived  at  the  same  time,  precipi- 
tating a standoff.  Several  times,  while 
standing  over  a kernal  of  corn,  a deer 
and  a turkey  tried  to  stare  each  other 
down.  And  in  every  instance,  as  soon  as 
the  turkey  flapped  its  wings,  the  deer 
would  back  off.  I don’t  know  where  the 
birds  learned  that  trick,  but  it  sure  did 
work.  — WCO  Al  Scott,  Reading. 

Old-Timer 

TIOGA  COUNTY-  During  the  last 
bear  season  a hunter  killed  a large, 
tagged  female  bear  near  Blossburg.  I 
checked  my  records  and  found  that  the 
bear  had  been  tagged  as  a yearling,  in 
May  1980,  and  released  at  a location 
about  one  mile  from  where  she  was 
killed.  — WCO  Steven  D.  Gehringer, 
Mansfield. 


But  Drive  a Little 
More  Carefully 

CHESTER  COUNTY—  Thanks  to  the 
support  of  countless  individuals  who 
have  been  participating  in  our  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  and  Planting  for 
Wildlife  programs,  the  agency  has  been 
able  to  help  many  nongame  species  of 
wildlife.  The  bald  eagle,  osprey  and 
river  otter  are  but  three  of  the  animals 
better  off  here  today  because  of  this 
support.  Not  long  ago,  however,  I had 
the  sad  duty  of  picking  up  a roadkilled 
river  otter.  This  is  at  least  the  fourth 
otter  to  have  died  in  this  county  in  the 
past  few  years,  which  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a viable  population  of 
the  furbearers  here.  Again  folks,  thanks 
for  your  support.  — WCO  William  C. 
Ragosta,  Nottingham. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY-  After  wild- 
life pest  control  agent  Skip  Ruhl  re- 
ceived a call  about  “squeaking”  animals 
living  under  a house  trailer,  he  imme- 
diately went  to  work  and  quickly  re- 
moved three  rats.  The  squeaking  per- 
sisted, though,  and  so  did  Skip.  He 
tried  every  trick  of  the  trade,  but  could 
not  catch  the  noisy  critters.  Just  when 
Skip’s  frustration  was  about  to  peak  the 
homeowner  called.  He  had  found  the 
problem.  The  squeaking  noises  were 
coming  from  two  smoke  detectors  that 
had  worn  out  batteries.  — WCO  Dennis 
L.  Neideigh,  Salunga. 
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Beneficial  Purposes 

On  a recent  trip  through  SGL  95,  in 
northern  Butler  County,  I saw  two  en- 
dangered species  — a bald  eagle  and  a 
short-eared  owl.  On  other  trips  to  that 
game  lands  I’ve  seen  ospreys  and  mas- 
sasagua  rattlesnakes,  two  other  endan- 
gered species.  As  you  can  see,  our  State 
Game  Lands  serve  many  purposes 
aside  from  simply  being  places  to  hunt 
and  trap.  — LMO  Ned  Weston,  West 
Sunbury. 

Super  Sport 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-  Last  Jan- 
uary, when  most  folks  were  thinking  of 
cold  weather  and  the  Super  Bowl,  I was 
able  to  apprehend  four  individuals  for 
poaching  three  deer,  all  because  a con- 
cerned citizen  cared  enough  to  call  and 
report  the  violation.  The  point  is  sim- 
ple: poaching  goes  on  throughout  the 
year,  and  without  help  from  the  public, 
many  violators  are  going  undetected. 
Please,  give  us  a hand.  — WCO  Colleen 
M.  Shannon,  Luthersburg. 

Some  Thanks 

ADAMS  COUNTY— In  one  month 
last  winter  I had  the  great  misfortune  of 
hitting  two  deer  with  my  state  vehicle. 
In  each  instance  the  deer  was  given  to 
a needy  family.  Well,  the  venison  must 
have  tasted  very  good,  because  soon 
after,  WCO  Spangler,  my  neighboring 
officer,  arrested  several  members  of  one 
of  the  families  for  trying  to  poach  deer 
at  night.  Their  fines,  by  the  way,  greatly 
exceeded  the  costs  of  repairing  my 
car. — WCO  L.D.  Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


Better  Off  Walking 

PERRY  CO  UNTY—  Darwin  Shearer, 
East  Waterford,  was  driving  home  one 
night  when  he  felt  a thump  in  the  back 
of  his  pickup.  Thinking  some  of  his 
tools  had  shifted,  he  just  continued  on 
his  way.  When  he  got  home,  though,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  a big  buck  lying  in 
the  back  of  his  truck.  He  went  inside  to 
get  his  family,  and  when  they  returned 
they  found  the  deer  standing  in  the 
driveway,  obviously  in  fine  shape.  When 
wild  animals  want  to  move,  some  walk, 
some  swim,  some  fly  — and  some  just 
hitch  a ride. — WCO  James  L.  Brown, 
Loysville. 

A Great  Pastime 

Many  farmers  have  been  asking  us 
whatever  happened  to  all  the  wood- 
chuck hunters.  It  was  once  common  to 
find  hunters  with  scope-sighted,  heavy- 
barreled  rifles  set  up  along  freshly  cut 
fields.  Some  even  used  their  vacations 
so  they  could  travel  to  distant  counties 
and  spend  several  days  testing  hand- 
loads on  varmints.  We  haven’t  seen  as 
much  of  that  in  recent  years,  and  I don’t 
know  why.  Groundhog  hunting  is  a fine 
sport  and  a great  way  to  enhance 
hunter-landowner  relations.  This  sum- 
mer, give  it  a try.  Just  don’t  forget  your 
fluorescent  orange  hat.  — IES  Bob  Mac- 
Williams,  Sandy  Lake. 

Productive  Season 

The  mild  weather  last  winter  allowed 
my  Food  and  Cover  crews  in  Somerset 
and  Fayette  Counties  to  work  ahead  of 
schedule  on  their  border  cutting  on 
State  Game  Lands  and  Farm  Game 
projects.  Border  cutting  is  the  manage- 
ment practice  of  cutting  back  trees  and 
shrubs  along  field  edges.  The  purpose 
is  to  provide  a gradual  buffer  zone  of 
seedlings  and  shrubs  between  culti- 
vated fields  and  mature  forests.  For 
wildlife,  these  transitional  zones  make 
great  habitat.  For  farmers,  having  the 
over  hanging  limbs  cleared  away  from 
field  edges  makes  it  easier  and  safer  to 
run  equipment.  — LMO  Barry  K.  Ray, 
Sr.,  Rockwood. 
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Lesson  In  Economics 

FULTON  COUNTY— l was  working  at 
the  Eastern  Sports  and  Outdoors  Show 
in  Harrisburg  last  February  and  had 
stopped  at  one  of  the  food  vendors 
when  a person  came  up  to  me  and 
started  to  complain  about  the  cost  of 
our  resident  hunting  license.  I asked 
him  what  he  had  just  paid  for  the  hot 
dogs,  popcorn  and  soda  he  was  holding, 
mentioned  the  cost  of  the  show  admit- 
tance fee,  and  then  started  in  on  what  it 
must  have  cost  him  just  to  drive  to  the 
show  so  he  could  — of  all  things  — shop 
for  a few  hours.  He  quickly  left  me  and 
headed  for  the  Fish  Commission  booth, 
and  as  I walked  by  I heard  him  com- 
plaining about  the  proposed  trout 
stamp.  — WCO  Mark  Crowder,  McCon- 
nellsburg. 


YORK  COUNTY— l was  working  at 
the  York  Sports  Show  when  a man 
came  up  and  asked  if  the  lady  living 
next  to  him  had  called  me  about 
hunters  shooting  too  close  to  her  home. 
I couldn’t  remember  the  call,  but  said 
that  it  sounded  like  a Safety  Zone  viola- 
tion. He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the 
lady  had  called  him  over  to  complain 
and  show  him  the  shotgun  pellets  in 
her  yard.  Well,  as  it  turned  out,  the  only 
pellets  in  her  yard  were  from  the  rab- 
bits living  there. — WCO  R.L.  Yeakel, 
Red  Lion. 


Worth  Considering 

VENANGO  COUNTY- A while  back 
I attended  a meeting  about  deer  dam- 
age. Among  many  suggestions  made, 
one  was  that  landowners  be  issued  per- 
mits which  would  entitle  any  holder  to 
shoot  deer  at  any  time  on  the  land- 
owners’  properties.  The  idea  is  quite 
bold  by  existing  standards  and  left  me 
wondering  how  it  might  be  adminis- 
tered and  enforced.  Then,  as  the  dis- 
cussions continued,  it  became  apparent 
that  many  of  those  proposing  such  radi- 
cal plans  either  prohibited  or  limited 
hunting  on  their  lands.  — WCO  Leon- 
ard C.  Hribar,  Seneca. 

Off  Season  Visit 

ELK  COUNTY—  Over  the  years  sev- 
eral people  have  suggested  to  me  that  a 
person  would  have  to  be  crazy  to  be  a 
wildlife  conservation  officer.  I don’t  be- 
lieve that  opinion  and  I’ve  never  regret- 
ted my  career  decision.  But  when  I 
learned  that  my  neighboring  officer, 
Guy  Waldman,  was  using  his  vacation 
to  visit  Alaska  in  February,  I started  to 
understand  why  some  people  might 
get  the  impression  that  conservation 
officers  are  crazy. — WCO  Richard  S. 
Bodenhorn,  Ridgway. 

Relentless 

WYOMING  COUNTY—  A-rat-is-a-pig- 
is-a-cat-is-a-boy.  At  least  that’s  what 
many  so-called  animal  rights  activists 
would  like  us  to  believe.  The  extremists 
out  to  ban  hunting,  fishing,  farming  and 
medical  research,  among  other  things, 
are  well  organized  and  financed.  Even 
though  their  beliefs  are,  at  best,  short- 
sighted and  fundamentally  unsound, 
they  are  making  headway.  As  a result, 
more  of  us  need  to  become  involved  in 
protecting  our  heritage.  Check  into  the 
various  sportsmen’s  organizations  in 
your  area  and  become  active  in  one  or 
more.  Don’t  just  sit  back  and  assume 
somebody  else  will  fight  these  issues 
for  you,  or  someday  you  may  be  in  for 
a big  surprise. — WCO  William  Wasser- 
man,  Tunkhannock. 
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Back  To  Basics 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-1  had  just 
tranquilized  a nuisance  bear  that  had 
been  trapped  in  Northampton  County, 
and  we  were  preparing  to  tag  the  ani- 
mal before  releasing  it  on  a remote  area 
of  a State  Game  Lands  here.  WCO  Tim 
Grenoble  and  Deputy  Bobby  Rozetar 
had  just  pulled  the  bear’s  head  and 
shoulders  from  the  trap  when  it  sud- 
denly became  alert,  jumped  up,  and 
started  running  through  the  food  plot. 
Armed  with  a loaded  dart  on  a jab  pole, 
I lunged  at  the  running  animal  but 
didn’t  connect.  Then  everybody  in  our 
entourage,  with  jab  sticks  in  hand, 
started  running  after  the  bruin.  The 
bear  ended  up  escaping  us,  but  now  I 
know  how  prehistoric  hunters  must 
have  felt  chasing  dinner,  especially 
when  the  big  one  got  away. — WCO 
John  Denchak,  Gordon. 

Good  Luck,  Joe 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-  I’m  using  this 
opportunity  to  wish  the  best  of  luck 
to  Magistrate  Joseph  Verespy,  Plains 
Township,  who’s  retiring  after  38  years 
on  the  bench.  During  his  tenure,  Joe 
demonstrated  a keen  interest  in  pro- 
tecting our  wildlife  resources  through 
his  firm  but  fair  decisions,  his  assis- 
tance with  warrants,  and  help  in  an- 
swering legal  questions.  His  shoes  will 
be  tough  to  fill.  Good  Luck,  Joe,  and 
enjoy  your  well  earned  retirement.— 
WCO  Edward  J.  Zindell,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Wild  Places 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY—  Last 
March  I picked  up  a roadkilled  coyote, 
trapped  several  bears,  and  listened  to  a 
local  sportsman  tell  me  about  two  bob- 
cats he  had  released  from  his  fox  traps. 
The  abundance  of  wildlife  here  is  in- 
credible, and  it’s  largely  due  to  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  State  Game  Lands 
sportsmen  and  allied  conservation 
organizations  have  saved  for  wildlife 
and  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions. My  hat’s  off  to  everyone  who  has 
helped  secure  these  wild  areas.  — WCO 
Stephen  S.  Hower,  Tremont. 


LYCOMING  COUNTY—  For  years 
wildlife  conservation  officers  received 
some  very  unusual  phone  calls.  Now, 
with  the  800  numbers  in  place,  our  re- 
gion operators  are  getting  the  strange 
reports.  Recently,  at  the  start  of  his 
shift,  operator  Ken  Krah  received  a call 
from  a person  who  said  he  had  just  seen 
a kangaroo  hopping  along  Route  44 
near  a local  tavern.  Ken’s  comment 
summed  it  up,  “What  a way  to  start  the 
day.”  — WCO  R.L.  Stout,  Jersey  Shore. 


A Lousy  Game 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-  It’s  called 
the  “Turkey  Tackle.”  It’s  easy  to  play  and 
the  rules  are  simple.  All  you  need  are 
two  wildlife  conservation  officers  who 
have  something  better  to  do  on  one 
team,  and  two  semi-tame  wild  turkeys 
on  the  other.  Turn  them  all  loose  in  the 
middle  of  a mobile  home  court  and 
then  sit  back  and  watch  the  action. 
(Note:  It’s  best  to  do  this  in  the  early 
morning,  so  the  ruckus  will  wake  every- 
body up  and  create  an  instant  audi- 
ence.) When  I last  played,  after  much 
running  around  and  a lot  of  turkey  talk 
between  the  two  teams,  the  birds  were 
netted  and  then  taken  to  a remote  area 
and  released.  On  a serious  note,  those 
wild  turkeys  had  been  fed  and  cared  for 
all  winter.  And  then  they  became  a nui- 
sance.—WCO  Richard  P.  Larnerd, 
Warren  Center. 
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Archers  Again  Break 
State  Records 


ARCHERS  ARE  making  a habit  of 
l\.  breaking  deer  harvest  records; 
they  did  it  again,  in  1989,  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  year.  Modern-day  Robin 
Hoods  filed  report  cards  on  11,008 
whitetails  taken  last  year,  breaking  the 
old  mark  of  9866  set  in  1988. 

“It’s  not  the  whole  story,  but  the  new 
record  can  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
fact  there  were  more  bowmen  afield 
last  year,”  noted  Dale  Sheffer,  wildlife 
management  bureau  director.  “After 
taking  a slight  dip  in  1985,  archery 
license  sales  have  been  increasing  for 
the  past  four  years,  another  indication 
of  archery’s  continued  popularity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  more  than  a tenth  of  all 
archery  hunters  in  the  United  States 
buy  licenses  in  Pennsylvania. 

As  far  as  harvests  go,  when  archery 
license  sales  peaked  at  283,670  in  1983, 


CARL  ZIMMERMAN,  who  dropped  this  11- 
point  in  Huntingdon  County  last  year,  was 
one  of  11,008  archers  to  connect  on  a Penn- 
sylvania whitetail  in  1989.  The  harvest  broke 
the  old  mark  of  9866  set  in  1988. 


hunters  reported  only  6342  whitetails. 
There  were  264,796  archery  licenses 
sold  in  1988,  and  incomplete  records 
show  over  271,000  sold  here  last  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  record 
harvest  has  to  come  from  the  large 
number  of  deer  in  the  commonwealth. 

“Another  reason  the  archery  harvest 
has  gone  up  is  the  bonus  tag.  When  a 
hunter  feels  there  is  a good  possibility 
of  getting  a bonus  tag,  he’s  far  more 
likely  to  take  and  report  a deer  in  arch- 
ery season. 

“Another  factor  is  the  major  shift  in 
the  sex  ratio  of  deer  tagged  by  archers. 
For  years,  the  harvest  was  evenly  di- 
vided between  antlered  and  antlerless 
deer,  but  in  1989,  bowmen  reported 
6554  bucks  and  4397  antlerless  deer. 
Archers  can  now  hold  out  for  a buck, 
knowing  they’re  likely  to  get  a bonus 
tag,  and  their  deer  hunting  won’t  be 
over  when  they  take  their  first  deer  in 
archery  season,”  explained  Sheffer. 

Last  year,  flintlock  hunters  reported 
6553  deer,  up  from  the  6229  reported 
in  1988.  Muzzleloader  license  sales 
totaled  92,619  in  1988,  while  incom- 
plete 1989  returns  show  about  97,000 
sold. 

The  all-time  muzzleloader  harvest 
was  the  8246  taken  in  1981,  when 
145,144  muzzleloader  licenses  were 
purchased. 
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DAN  McPHAIL  and  NORM  ELLEY,  from  Hamilton,  Ontario,  went  down  to  Greene  County  to  fill 
their  four  antlerless  deer  tags.  With  an  allocation  of  806,100  licenses  this  year,  the  1990 
antlerless  deer  harvest  should  be  larger  than  last  year’s. 

Need  to  F urther  Reduce 


Deer  Herd 


ALTHOUGH  MAJOR  refinements  to 
x\.  Pennsylvania’s  deer  management 
program  over  the  past  two  years  re- 
sulted in  larger  harvests,  there  are  still 
too  many  deer  in  the  state.  Overpopula- 
tion, coupled  with  another  mild  winter 
and  — further  aggravating  problem  — 
anticipated  high  fawn  numbers  this 
spring,  prompted  the  agency  to  author- 
ize another  record  antlerless  license  al- 
location, one  designed  to  reduce  deer 
populations  in  60  of  the  state’s  66 
county  management  units. 

“This  allocation  of  806,100  licenses 
should  produce  a larger  antlerless  har- 
vest than  last  year,  when  218,806  deer 
were  taken,”  noted  Dale  Sheffer,  direc- 
tor of  the  bureau  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment. “In  1990,  we  need  to  reduce 
herds  in  60  management  units.  We 
hope  to  see  increases  in  three  others 
while  stabilizing  the  remaining  three 
counties.  The  only  people  we  can  de- 
pend on  to  get  the  job  done  are  the 
hunters,  and  with  their  help,  we’re 
hopeful  deer  populations  will  start  to 
go  down. 

“We’re  convinced  the  deer  manage- 


ment program  worked  better  in  1988 
and  1989  than  it  did  before,  primarily 
due  to  the  near  sellout  of  antlerless 
licenses  — some  of  them  bonus  tags  that 
allowed  hunters  to  take  two  deer.” 

Sheffer  went  on  to  say  that,  despite 
this  year’s  record  allocation  he’s  con- 
vinced, “We’ve  finally  stopped  the  up- 
ward trend  in  deer  numbers.  In  fact, 
last  year  we  were  able  to  stabilize  the 
deer  populations  in  36  counties,  and 
actually  saw  slight  reductions  in  24. 
Considering  that  a year  earlier  (in 
1988)  we  had  already  lowered  popula- 
tions in  34  counties.  I’m  convinced 
we’ve  finally  been  able  to  stabilize  the 
deer  herd. 

“In  other  words,  now  our  efforts  will 
be  concentrated  on  reducing  the  over- 
all overwintering  deer  population  in 
the  state.  It’s  been  said  before:  deer 
must  be  managed  on  the  basis  of  rec- 
reational value,  as  well  as  to  minimize 
conflicts  with  other  land  uses,  such 
as  farming  and  timber  management. 
Where  deer  density  reductions  can  be 
achieved,  things  will  be  better  for  deer 
and  people. 
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“Last  winter  there  were  38  percent 
more  deer  in  Pennsylvania  than  the 
designated  carrying  capacity  of  the 
range,”  explained  Sheffer.  “Had  it  not 
been  for  mild  January  and  February 
temperatures,  there  would  have  been 
unconscionable  mortality.  A hard  win- 
ter with  deep  snow  or  an  ice  crust 
would  have  been  disastrous. 

“Deer  populations  are  well  above 
goals  in  52  counties,”  Sheffer  said,  “and 
the  conflicts  with  the  agricultural  and 
forest  communities  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed with  increased  vigor.  The  ‘good 
old  days’  of  deer  hunting  are  now.  Deer 
numbers  must  come  down.” 

Wildlife  Biologist  Bill  Palmer  indi- 
cates this  year’s  antlerless  harvest  could 
range  between  235,000  and  285,000, 
depending  upon  such  unpredictable 
and  uncontrollable  variables  as 
weather,  hunter  success  rates,  report- 
ing rates  and  many  other  factors. 

One  of  Palmer’s  concerns  is  whether 
all  licenses  will  be  sold  and  used.  “We 
received  33,095  deer  kill  cards  through 
the  bonus  tag  program  in  1989,  and 
with  a reporting  rate  of  less  than  50 
percent,  that  means  about  68,000 
‘bonus’  antlerless  deer  were  harvested. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  deer,  the 
condition  of  the  range,  and  other  uses 
of  the  land,  that’s  quite  helpful,”  said 
Palmer. 

“It  may  take  several  more  years  of  in- 
tensive harvesting  in  some  areas  to  get 
deer  densities  closer  to  our  established 
goals,”  Palmer  indicated.  “After  the  cur- 
rent period  of  heavy  harvesting,  we’ll 
succeed  in  lowering  conflicts  between 


County 

Licenses 

Adams 

8,750 

Allegheny 

10,300 

Armstrong 

9,550 

Beaver 

7,800 

Bedford 

14,000 

Berks 

16,150 

Blair 

15,000 

Bradford 

23,550 

Bucks 

14,750 

Butler 

13,800 

Cambria 

17,300 

Pay  Attention 

This  year’s  record  antlerless  deer 
license  allocation,  coupled  to  the 
extra  work  required  to  issue  bonus 
tags,  will  seriously  tax  our  county 
treasurers.  Therefore,  to  ensure 
that  all  applications  are  received 
and  processed  in  a timely  manner, 
all  rules  and  regulations  will  be 
strictly  followed.  Only  official  antler- 
less deer  license  application  enve- 
lopes will  be  accepted,  they  must  be 
completely  filled  out  (including  the 
number  of  applications  being  sub- 
mitted, and  whether  they’re  from 
residents  or  nonresidents),  and  they 
must  be  stamped  with  sufficient 
return  postage.  In  the  past,  county 
treasurers  have  bent  the  rules,  but 
this  year  there  will  be  no  excep- 
tions. 


deer  and  other  land  uses.  At  the  same 
time,”  he  warned,  “hunters  should  keep 
in  mind  that  this  will  mean  lower  har- 
vests down  the  road. 

“With  the  large  deer  numbers  we 
have  in  Pennsylvania,  we  need  to  be  a 
little  more  efficient,  and  we  have  to 
keep  our  sights  set  on  fewer  deer  in  the 
future.  After  all,  don’t  forget,  deer  habi- 
tat is  shrinking.  Nobody’s  making  any 
more  land,  and  as  more  and  more  of  it 
is  being  put  to  other  uses,  there  will  be 
less  and  less  to  support  wildlife,”  Palmer 
concluded. 

Following  are  the  1990  county  allo- 
cations, expected  harvests,  and  the 
planned  changes  in  the  1990  post-sea- 


son  populations: 

Expected 

Planned  Percent 

Harvest 

Change 

2,392 

-15.4 

1,796 

- 5.0 

3,142 

-10.0 

1,968 

+ 0.1 

5,419 

-15.2 

4,636 

-13.1 

4,858 

-14.3 

8,527 

-10.0 

2,562 

-10.0 

4,228 

-10.0 

5,500 

-10.1 

continued 
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County 

Licenses 

Expected 

Harvest 

Planned  Percent 
Change 

Cameron 

6,500 

2,357 

-10.1 

Carbon 

2,500 

737 

+ 3.9 

Centre 

19,000 

6,300 

- 6.5 

Chester 

1 1 ,700 

2,459 

-32.0 

Clarion 

1 1 ,700 

4,271 

-10.1 

Clearfield 

19,500 

8,181 

- 5.1 

Clinton 

13,300 

4,071 

-10.0 

Columbia 

13,000 

4,059 

-16.9 

Crawford 

18,800 

7,079 

-18.3 

Cumberland 

8,300 

1,951 

-10.1 

Dauphin 

7,350 

1,932 

-10.0 

Delaware 

1,700 

583 

-25.0 

Elk 

17,000 

5,488 

- 6.8 

Erie 

18,000 

4,454 

- 9.3 

Fayette 

11,900 

3,769 

- 5.0 

Forest 

16,000 

5,424 

-14.1 

Franklin 

7,000 

2,564 

-10.4 

Fulton 

4,500 

1,241 

- 0.1 

Greene 

1 1 ,000 

4,759 

-13.8 

Huntingdon 

16,400 

5,377 

-10.0 

Indiana 

15,900 

5,245 

-10.0 

Jefferson 

13,500 

5,192 

-12.6 

Juniata 

8,550 

2,265 

- 9.9 

Lackawanna 

5,550 

1,629 

- 5.0 

Lancaster 

5,650 

1,335 

-10.0 

Lawrence 

3,700 

799 

+ 10.0 

Lebanon 

3,900 

828 

- 9.9 

Lehigh 

5,200 

1,299 

-10.1 

Luzerne 

13,900 

4,202 

-10.0 

Lycoming 

23,500 

6,653 

- 7.1 

McKean 

17,000 

7,732 

-11.8 

Mercer 

10,800 

3,608 

- 5.0 

Mifflin 

7,700 

2,115 

- 9.9 

Monroe 

3,800 

884 

+ 4.9 

Montgomery 

3,700 

761 

-21.0 

Montour 

3,600 

960 

-20.8 

Northampton 

10,000 

1,958 

-19.8 

Northumberland 

5,000 

1,232 

- 4.6 

Perry 

1 1 ,400 

2,952 

- 9.9 

Pike 

7,850 

1,827 

- 5.0 

Potter 

20,300 

8,549 

- 9.9 

Schuylkill 

18,600 

5,551 

-10.0 

Snyder 

3,750 

1,004 

- 5.0 

Somerset 

19,500 

5,989 

- 6.3 

Sullivan 

10,450 

3,388 

-10.0 

Susquehanna 

15,500 

6,572 

- 9.9 

Tioga 

30,000 

10,233 

-10.0 

Union 

3,550 

1,199 

0.0 

Venango 

16,600 

6,058 

-13.9 

Warren 

25,000 

7,956 

- 6.2 

Washington 

17,500 

5,866 

-19.9 

Wayne 

15,000 

5,706 

- 5.2 

Westmoreland 

18,400 

5,479 

-15.0 

Wyoming 

6,700 

2,010 

- 9.9 

York 

18,450 

4,089 

-10.0 

STATE  TOTALS 

806,100 

255,209 

- 9.6 
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THE  CUNNINGHAMS,  Mark,  Mike,  Steve,  Mike,  Jr.,  and  Gregory,  left  to  right,  from  West 
Chester,  took  these  five  bucks  during  the  first  week  of  last  year’s  season,  hunting  out  of  their 
camp  in  Centre  County. 


1990  Seasons,  Bag  Limits  Set 


AN  EARLIER  opening  day  starting 
il  time  for  the  small  game  and  tur- 
key season,  a record  allocation  of 
antlerless  licenses,  more  body-gripping 
traps  for  beavers  in  three  counties,  and 
extensive  land  acquisitions  highlighted 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s 
March  meeting. 

Breaking  a 65-year  tradition,  the 
commission  approved  starting  the  small 
game  and  turkey  season  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  on  October  27.  Since 
1935,  the  opening  hour  has  been  9 a.m. 
With  few  exceptions,  other  hunting 
hours  have  been  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  to  sunset  daily  since  1967. 

Many  years  of  white-tailed  deer  num- 
bers in  excess  of  comfortable  carrying 
capacity,  coupled  to  growing  com- 
plaints about  agricultural  crop  damage, 
helped  prompt  this  year’s  allocation  of 
806,100  antlerless  licenses,  designed  to 


reduce  the  total  overwintering  popula- 
tion about  ten  percent. 

Deer  numbers  have  been  growing  for 
nearly  a decade.  The  implementation  of 
the  bonus  tag  option  to  increase  antler- 
less deer  harvests  has  served  to  an- 
nually remove  about  the  same  number 
of  deer  added  through  natural  repro- 
duction. Now  the  agency  is  attempting 
to  lower  total  deer  numbers. 

In  the  northeastern  counties  of  Brad- 
ford, Susquehanna  and  Wayne,  where 
beaver  concentrations  are  high,  trap- 
pers will  be  permitted  to  use  up  to  10 
body-gripping  traps.  No  more  than  two 
body-gripping  traps  (out  of  a total  of  10 
that  a trapper  may  set)  for  beavers  may 
be  used  elsewhere  in  the  state. 

The  1991  spring  gobbler  season  will 
begin  and  end  one  week  later  than  in 
the  past,  opening  April  27  and  closing 
May  25.  Studies  show  a significant 
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Use  800  Numbers 

Use  the  agency’s  toll  free  (800) 
numbers  to  contact  a wildlife  con- 
servation officer.  In  the  Northwest 
Region  call  1-800-533-6764; 
Southwest  Region,  1-800-243- 
8519;  Northcentral,  1-800-422- 
7551;  Southcentral,  1-800-422- 
7554;  Northeast,  1-800-228-0789; 
and  Southeast,  1-800-228-0791. 
Phones  will  be  manned  around 
the  clock  during  the  major  hunt- 
ing seasons,  about  15  hours  a day 
at  other  times. 


number  of  egg-laying  hens  are  being 
killed  or  disturbed,  and  the  later  season 
should  reduce  the  number  of  these 
brooding  birds  taken  or  driven  off 
nests. 

The  hunting  and  trapping  season  for 
raccoons  and  foxes,  as  well  as  trapping 
for  coyotes,  opossums,  skunks,  and 
weasels,  opens  October  11  and  closes 


February  23.  The  earlier-than-usual 
opening  date  will  permit  greater  har- 
vesting and  better  management  of  the 
abundant  furbearer  resources. 

Other  seasons  include:  archery  deer, 
September  29-October  26;  early  small 
game  opens  October  13  and  regular 
small  game  October  27-November  24; 
turkey  opens  October  27  and  closes 
one,  two  or  three  weeks  later,  depend- 
ing on  management  area;  bear,  Novem- 
ber 19-21;  antlered  deer  November 
26-December  8;  antlerless  deer  De- 
cember 10-12;  flintlock/winter  archery 
deer,  December  26-January  12,  1991; 
winter  rabbits,  grouse  and  squirrels, 
December  26-January  26  (except 
grouse  season  closes  January  5 in  12 
counties). 

Acquisition  of  6079  acres  of  land 
in  Bedford,  Elk,  Lebanon,  Schuylkill, 
Lackawanna,  Monroe,  Wayne,  Lehigh 
and  Northampton  Counties,  including 
a new  State  Game  Lands  of  3828  acres 
at  the  Lackawanna-Monroe- Wayne 
juncture,  at  a cost  of  $1,878,360  was 
approved. 


SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS  1990-1991 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  March  29,  1990,  estab- 
lished the  following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for 
the  1990-91  hunting  license  year  which  begins  July  1. 

Open  seasons  include  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game. 
Shooting  hours  are  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset,  except  turkey 
gobblers  (spring  season)  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  12:00  noon;  rac- 
coons, which  may  be  hunted  any  hour  except  during  the  firearms  deer  seasons 
when  the  hours  are  from  sunset  to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise;  and  woodchucks, 
coyotes,  opossums,  skunks,  and  weasels,  which  may  not  be  hunted  before  noon 
April  27-May  25.  Seasons  and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


Field 

DATES  OF 

Daily 

Possession 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

Limit 

SMALL  GAME 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

6 

12 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black,  Red  and  Fox  (combined)  . . 

. . . Oct.  13  . . 

Nov.  24  AND 

Dec.  26  . . 

Jan.  26 

2 

4 

Ruffed  Grouse  (Statewide)* 

. . . Oct.  13  . . 

Nov.  24  AND 

(Statewide) 

. . . Dec.  26  . , 

Jan. 5 

(In  55  counties)** 

. . Jan.  1 ... 

Jan.  26 

4 

8 

Rabbits,  Cottontail 

. . . Oct.  27  . . 

Nov.  24  AND 

Dec.  26  . . 

Jan.  26 

2 

4 

Pheasants,  males  only  

. . . Oct.  27  . 

Nov.  24 

(Except  in  designated  area)*** 

— both  sexes  in  designated  area***  

. . . Dec.  26  . , 

Jan.  5 

4 

8 

Bobwhite  Quail  (In  54  counties)**** 

. . . Oct.  27  . 

Nov.  24 
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Daily 


Field 

Possession 


DATES  OF 
OPEN  SEASONS 


Limit  Limit 

SMALL  GAME 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

2 4 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Babbits)  or  Varying  Hares  

. Dec.  26  . . 

Jan.  1 

Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)#  — No  Sunday  Hunting  . . . 

■ July  l 

June  30 

FURBEARERS  AND  COYOTES -HUNTING 

Unlimited 

Foxes  — Red  and  Gray — Statewide#  

. Oct.  11  . . 

Feb.  23 

Unlimited 

Skunks,  Opossums,  Weasels,  Coyotes # 

July  l 

June  30 

Unlimited 

Raccoons — Statewide#  

. Oct.  11  . . 

Feb.  23 

DATES  OF 

Daily  Season 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit  Limit 

BIG  GAME 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

1 1 

Wild  Turkey— Management  Area  No.  1 + 

. . Closed  to 

Fall 

hunting  except 

open  Crawford 

Co.  and  Erie 

Co.  east  of  1-79  and  south  of  1-90 

Oct.  27  . 

Nov.  3 

— Management  Area  No.  2-A  & 2-B+  

. . Oct.  27  . 

Nov.  3 

— Management  Area  No.  3 & 4+  

. . Oct.  27  . 

Nov.  17 

— Management  Area  No.  5,  6,  7 & 8 + 

. . Oct.  27.  . 

Nov.  10 

— Management  Area  No.  9+ 

. . Closed  to  Fall  hunting 

1 1 

— Spring  Gobbler  Season 

. . April  27  . 

May  25 

(Bearded  Birds  Only  Statewide) 

1 1 

Bear — by  individual  — Statewide 

. . Nov.  19  . 

Nov.  21 

1 antlered  or 

(Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer  — Statewide 

. . Sept.  29  . 

. . Oct.  26  AND 

1 antlerless 

Dec.  26  . . 

Jan. 12 

deer  during 

(Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  . 

..Nov.  26  . 

Dec.  8 

license  year 

or  a spike  3 or  more  inches  long  — Statewide 

(Deer,  Antlerless,  with  required  antlerless  license  . . 

. . Nov.  26  . . 

Jan. 12 

Special  Regulations  Area  listed  below  + + 

Bonus  deer 

(Deer,  Antlerless  — Statewide  

. . Dec.  10  . 

Dec.  12 

with  bonus  tag 

(Deer,  Flintlock  Season,  any  deer— Statewide 

. . Dec.  26  . . 

Jan.  12 

CROWS 

Unlimited 

Crows  (Hunting  on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  Only)  July  1 . . . 

. . Nov.  18  AND 

Dec.  21  . . 

April  7 

TRAPPING 

Unlimited 

Raccoons,  Skunks,  Opossums,  Foxes, 

Weasels,  Coyotes  

. . Oct.  1 1 . 

Feb.  23 

Unlimited 

Minks  

. . Nov.  22  . 

Dec.  23 

Unlimited 

Muskrats 

. . Nov.  22  . 

Dec.  23 

6 6 

Beavers  — In  64  counties  

. . Dec.  19  . 

Mar.  3 

6 24 

Beavers  — Bradford,  Susquehanna,  Wayne  Counties  . 

. . Dec.  19  . 

Mar.  3 

NO  CLOSED  SEASON#— European  Starlings  and  English  Sparrows. 


NO  OPEN  SEASON— All  other  wildlife  species. 


FALCONRY  SEASON  — Details  of  this  season  will  be  disseminated  to  licensed  falconers. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

# During  the  regular  antlered  and  antlerless  deer  seasons  Nov.  26-Dec.  8 and  Dec. 
10-12,  and  any  extension  thereof,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  hunt  any  other  wild  bird  or 
animal  (except  coyotes  if  the  hunter  has  a valid,  unused  deer  tag)  from  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  to  sunset  — migratory  waterfowl  and  game  birds  on  regulated  hunting 
grounds  are  excepted;  hunting  during  spring  turkey  season  April  27-May  25  for 
coyotes,  opossums,  skunks,  weasels,  groundhogs  prohibited  before  12  noon.  Fur- 
bearers  may  not  be  hunted  on  Sunday. 
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* Grouse  hunting  prohibited  on  designated  portion  of  State  Game  Lands  176,  Centre 
County. 

**  Grouse  hunting  permitted  Jan.  7-26  in  all  counties  except  Berks,  Bedford,  Butler, 
Centre,  Clarion,  Dauphin,  Fayette,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  McKean,  Monroe  and  Sus- 
quehanna, where  the  season  is  closed. 

***  Designated  Area  for  Male  and  Female  Pheasants— East  of  Ohio  and  north  of  Interstate 
Route  80  to  Route  220,  north  of  Route  220  from  Interstate  Route  80  to  Route  118, 
north  of  Routes  118  and  415  from  Route  220  to  Route  309,  north  and  east  of  Route 
309  from  Route  118  to  Interstate  Route  80,  and  north  of  Interstate  Route  80  from 
Route  309  to  the  New  Jersey  line.  No  pheasant  hunting  in  Mercer  County  west  of 
Interstate  Route  79  and  north  of  Interstate  Route  80. 

****  Bobwhite  quail  hunting  permitted  Oct.  27-Nov.  24  in  all  counties  except  Adams, 
Chester,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Juniata,  Lancaster, 
Lebanon,  Perry,  Snyder  and  York,  where  the  season  is  closed. 


Turkey  Management  Areas 


7 

AREA  NO.  JS 


+ Turkey  Management  Area  1 — Bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Erie;  on  the  east  and 
north  by  the  New  York  State  line,  by  Route  426  from  the  New  York  State  line  to  Route 
6,  by  6 from  426  to  1-79,  by  1-79  from  6 to  Route  422,  by  422  from  1-79  to  Route  119, 
and  by  119  from  422  to  the  West  Virginia  State  line;  on  tbe  south  by  the  West  Virginia 
State  line;  on  the  west  by  the  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  State  lines. 

+ Turkey  Management  Area  2-A— Bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  Route  6 from  1-79 
to  Route  426;  on  the  east  by  426  from  6 to  Route  27,  by  27  from  426  to  Route  36,  and 
by  36  from  27  to  Route  322;  on  the  south  by  322  from  36  to  1-80,  and  1-80  from  322 
to  1-79;  and  on  the  west  by  1-79  from  1-80  to  Route  6. 

+ Turkey  Management  Area  2-B  — Bounded  on  the  north  by  1-80  from  1-79  to  Route 
322,  and  by  322  from  1-80  to  Route  119;  on  the  east  by  119  from  322  to  Route  422;  on 
the  south  by  422  from  119  to  1-79;  and  on  the  west  by  1-79  from  422  to  1-80. 
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+ Turkey  Management  Area  3 — Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  New  York  State  line;  on 
the  east  by  Route  44  from  the  New  York  State  line  to  Route  220,  and  220  from  44  to 
Route  322;  on  the  south  by  322  from  220  to  Route  36;  on  the  west  by  36  from  322  to 
Route  27,  by  27  from  36  to  Route  426,  and  by  426  from  27  to  the  New  York  State  line. 

+ Turkey  Management  Area  4 — Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  New  York  State  line;  on 
the  east  by  the  Susquehanna  River  from  the  New  York  State  line  to  Route  29,  by  29 
from  the  Susquehanna  River  to  Route  309,  and  by  309  from  29  to  Route  118;  on  the 
south  by  Route  118  from  309  to  Route  220,  and  by  220  from  118  to  Route  44;  on  the 
west  by  Route  44  from  220  to  the  New  York  State  line. 

+ Turkey  Management  Area  5 — Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  New  York  State  line;  on 
the  east  by  the  Delaware  River;  on  the  south  by  Route  22  from  the  Delaware  River  to 
Route  309;  on  the  west  by  309  from  22  to  Route  29,  by  29  from  309  to  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  and  by  the  Susquehanna  River  from  29  to  the  New  York  State  line. 

+ Turkey  Management  Area  6 — Bounded  on  the  north  by  Route  322  from  Route  119  to 
Route  220;  on  the  east  by  220  from  322  to  the  Maryland  State  line;  on  the  south 
by  the  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  State  lines;  on  the  west  by  119  from  the  West 
Virginia  State  line  to  322. 

+ Turkey  Management  Area  7 — Bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  Route  220  from  the 
Maryland  State  line  to  Route  15;  on  the  east  by  15  from  220  to  the  Maryland  State 
line;  on  the  south  by  the  Maryland  State  line. 

+ Turkey  Management  Area  8 — Bounded  on  the  north  by  Route  220  from  Route  15  to 
Route  118,  and  by  118  from  220  to  Route  309;  on  the  east  by  309  from  118  to  Route 
22;  on  the  south  by  22,  1-78  and  1-81  from  309  to  15;  on  the  west  by  15  from  1-81  to 
220. 

+ Turkey  Management  Area  9 — Bounded  on  the  north  by  1-81,  1-78  and  Route  22  from 
Route  15  to  the  Delaware  River;  on  the  east  by  the  Delaware  River;  on  the  south  by 
the  Delaware  and  Maryland  State  lines;  on  the  west  by  15  from  the  Maryland  State 
line  to  1-81. 

+ + Special  Regulations  Area  — Southwestern  Pennsylvania  — Allegheny  County  — Only 
bow  and  arrow,  manually-operated  or  autoloading  shotguns  not  smaller  than  20 
gauge  with  rifled  slugs  or  punkin  balls  and  muzzleloading  long  guns  may  be  used  for 
taking  deer  in  Allegheny  County.  Manually-operated  .22  caliber  rimfire  rifles  and 
handguns  may  be  used  for  small  game  (except  spring  gobbler  season),  huntable 
furbearers,  crows,  and  while  trapping. 

Special  Regulations  Area  — Southeastern  Pennsylvania  — Only  bow  and  arrow,  shot- 
guns not  smaller  than  20  gauge  with  buckshot,  rifled  slugs  or  punkin  balls  and 
muzzleloading  long  guns  may  be  used  for  taking  deer  in  that  part  of  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  bounded  by  the  following:  Beginning  at  the  Delaware  River  at  Point 
Pleasant,  southwest  on  the  Point  Pleasant  Pike  and  Ferry  Road  to  Route  413,  north- 
west on  Route  413  to  Route  611,  northwest  on  Route  611  to  Route  412,  north  on 
Route  412  to  Route  563,  southwest  on  Route  563  to  Route  313,  northwest  on  Route 
313  to  Route  309,  southwest  on  Route  663  from  Route  309  to  Route  73,  west  on 
Route  73  to  Route  100,  south  on  Route  100  to  Route  30,  west  on  Route  30  to  Route 
82,  south  on  Route  82  to  Route  1,  west  on  Route  1 to  Route  41,  and  southeast  on 
Route  41  to  the  Delaware  line,  including  Ridley  Creek  State  Park,  Delaware  County, 
and  Tyler  State  Park,  Bucks  County  (muzzleloading  long  guns  may  not  be  used  to 
take  deer  in  Ridley  Creek  State  Park  or  Philadelphia  County).  Manually-operated  .22 
caliber  rimfire  rifles  and  handguns  may  be  used  while  trapping  to  dispatch  legally- 
caught  animals.  While  hunting,  use  or  possession  of  single  projectile  ammunition  at 
any  time  other  than  specified  above  is  prohibited  in  both  Special  Regulations  Areas. 
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Driving  Considerations 


WE  ALL  KNOW  how  a deer  drive 
works.  Take  one  group  of 
hunters.  Group  A,  let’s  say,  string  them 
out  in  the  woods,  and  tell  them  to 
watch.  Then  take  Group  B,  space  them 
out  some  short  distance  away  from  and 
parallel  to  the  first  group  and  tell  them 
to  walk  toward  A.  According  to  all  the 
rules  of  geometry  and  physics.  Group  B 
will  converge  on  and  meet  with  Group 
A.  As  applied  to  hunting,  this  means 
any  deer  lurking  between  the  lines  will 
be  pushed  to  Group  A,  who  should  only 
have  to  shoot  straight  and  unpocket 
their  drag  ropes.  A plus  B equals  D,  at 
least  in  the  deer  drive  equation. 

e = me2  looks  as  simple  on  paper,  too. 
In  reality,  getting  energy  out  of  matter 
by  moving  it  at  the  square  of  the  speed 
of  light  isn’t  the  sort  of  thing  done  at 
home  in  your  spare  time.  Similarly,  the 
mathematics  of  the  deer  drive  become 
complicated  when  translated  to  practi- 
cal application.  I speak  from  experi- 
ence, having  been  an  “A”  and  a “B” 
enough  times  to  know  they  often  don’t 
add  up  to  anything  at  all. 

The  glitches  in  the  system  are.  of 


course,  the  result  of  human  error.  The 
elegant  science  of  the  deer  drive  stum- 
bles when  people  are  figured  in.  Once 
in  a while  the  equation  works  perfectly 
and  the  end  product  is  antlers  and  veni- 
son. But  the  fact  that  this  is  a rarity 
proves  the  rule. 

The  most  frequent  trouble  during 
deer  drives  is  with  standers  who  are  not 
in  the  right  location.  The  drivers 
emerge  from  the  thicket,  tired  and 
torn,  and  nobody’s  there.  “What  did  we 
do  all  that  work  for?”  they  say.  “Where 
are  those  guys,  anyway?”  The  standers 
are  either  misplaced,  actually  lost,  or— 
some  of  the  drivers  contend  — hope- 
lessly stupid. 

To  their  own  minds,  the  standers 
have  followed  directions  explicitly. 
They  were  told  to  “Go  down  the  lane 
a ways  to  the  first  big  maple,  cut  in 
toward  the  laurel  patch  and  spread  out. 
Make  sure  someone’s  watching  the  deer 
trail  along  the  gully.  We’ll  start  through 
in  20  minutes.”  They  did  just  that,  or 
thought  they  did. 

In  reality,  the  standers  hiked  too  far, 
found  a big  beech,  and  posted  around 
the  top  end  of  a hollow  that  hadn’t  had 
a deer  in  it  in  months.  After  an  hour 
and  a half,  the  standers  decided  the 
drivers  were  misdirected,  lost,  or  else 
hopelessly  stupid. 

An  equally  common  mistake  is  driv- 
ers not  starting  from  the  right  location. 
Just  as  many  drivers  as  standers  can’t 
tell  a beech  from  a maple  or  a hollow 
from  a ditch,  which  is  why  there  are 
still  bucks  running  around. 

If  a starting  hypothesis  is  false,  the 
end  result  will  be  false  as  well.  That’s  a 
scientific  fact.  It’s  also  the  reason  why 
drivers  and  standers  who  think  they 
know  where  they’re  going,  but  don’t, 
do  not  meet  at  the  expected  point  and 

DRIVING,  as  a hunting  technique,  sounds 
simple  enough  in  theory.  In  practice, 
though,  all  sorts  of  things  can  go  wrong, 
especially  if  one  forgets  that  he’s  hunting  as 
part  of  a group. 
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time.  Sometimes  they  don’t  meet  again 
until  well  after  dark  on  the  way  home, 
in  a diner,  but  even  that  occurrence  is 
at  the  nether  end  of  probability. 

Another  axiom  of  deer  drive  mathe- 
matics is  that  the  possibility  of  error 
increases  logarithmically  with  every 
hunter  who  doesn’t  know  the  woods 
being  driven.  It’s  bad  enough  that  they 
can’t  find  their  stand  or  the  spot  from 
which  they  should  start  the  drive,  but 
these  can’t  find  their  way  out,  either.  It’s 
the  lost  stander  or  driver  that’s  the  most 
unwelcome  deer  drive  variable. 

I’ve  been  unaccountable  “Factor  X” 
myself.  There  were  four  of  us  bow- 
hunters  planning  a deer  push.  I knew 
the  area,  I thought,  so  I volunteered  to 
be  a driver.  I merely  had  to  go  up  the 
point,  keep  the  steep  edge  of  the  side- 
hill  to  my  right,  and  drop  down  the  next 
point  to  the  road  again.  The  other 
driver  would  parallel  below  me  and  to- 
gether we’d  get  deer  up  and  moving. 

What  happened  was  that  the  moun- 
tain took  an  unexpected  turn,  and  I 
with  it.  Somehow  I slipped  across  a nar- 
row ridge  and  was  no  longer  above  the 
road,  but  skirting  a long  hollow.  I 
walked  on,  oblivious  to  the  error  until  I 
noticed  the  terrain  flattening.  Through 
the  trees  I could  see  a farmstead  and 
fields.  That  wasn’t  right  at  all. 

Not  knowing  where  I’d  gone  wrong, 
or  even  where  I was,  I decided  it  would 
be  safest  to  drop  into  the  hollow  and 
walk  downstream.  The  creek  had  to 
cross  the  road  on  which  we’d  parked. 
Two  hours  later  I emerged  to  find  the 
rest  of  the  party  frantic,  and  angry  that 
there  was  no  more  time  to  stage  the 
other  drives  we’d  planned. 

Getting  misplaced  on  a drive  usually 
means  only  a waste  of  time.  Sometimes 
it’s  a lost  shooting  opportunity  as  well, 
when  deer  go  by  where  you  should 
have  been.  Occasionally  the  mistake 
means  better,  or  at  least  substitute  luck. 

After  an  actionless  morning  of  antler- 
less season,  I met  several  others  of  my 
group  on  the  mountain  top  around 
noon.  There  were  enough  of  us  for  a 
quick  drive.  According  to  plan,  I would 
go  out  the  trail,  drop  over  the  side,  and 
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post  along  the  timber  cut.  The  rest 
would  go  through  the  jumble  of  tree- 
tops  and  send  the  deer  my  way. 

However,  I wasn’t  sure  where  to  cut 
off  the  trail  so  I’d  be  on  the  far  side  of 
the  cut  from  the  drivers.  I left  the  path 
several  times  and  peeked  over  the  hill 
to  get  my  bearings.  I had  just  returned 
to  the  trail  again  and  glanced  toward 
the  top  of  the  rise  when  I saw  the 
shape.  A big  doe  was  statue  still  and 
staring.  Maybe  she’d  seen  me  making 
zigzags  in  the  snow  and  found  that 
worth  watching. 

Sure  Shot 

I knew  this  wasn’t  the  way  I was  sup- 
posed to  shoot  my  deer,  but  I couldn’t 
let  that  stop  me.  As  I squeezed  the  trig- 
ger, I thought  about  the  guys  plowing 
through  the  briars  and  me  not  being 
there  to  make  it  worthwhile.  I only 
hoped  they’d  hear  the  shot  and  under- 
stand, and  save  themselves  a wasted  ef- 
fort. I doubted  they  would,  and  I was 
right.  However,  when  I arrived  at  the 
car  with  the  deer,  not  one  said  I’d  done 
wrong.  Hunting’s  too  hard  to  pass  up 
the  sure  shot. 

Unexpected  success  is  a good  excuse 
for  ruining  a perfectly  planned  deer 
drive.  Most  other  actions  aren’t  accept- 
able. For  instance,  standers  do  not,  re- 
peat DO  NOT,  tell  drivers  to  go  through 
a nasty,  thorny  greenbriar  tangle,  when 
it’s  80  degrees  and  mercilessly  sunny, 
and  then  lie  down  in  the  shade  and  fall 
asleep.  It’s  not  nice  to  greet  your  pant- 
ing, bleeding,  exhausted  drivers  with  a 
snore.  It’s  not  healthy  either. 

One  of  the  unwritten  rules  of  the 
deer  drive  is  he  who  is  a stander  on  the 
first  push,  becomes  a driver  on  the  sec- 
ond. Revenge,  I assure  you,  will  be  apt 
and  sweet. 
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Eagle  Update 


Dear  Mr.  Owl, 

Can  you  bring  me  up-to-date  on  the  bald 
eagle  project?  Is  the  Game  Commission 
still  bringing  eagles  from  Canada  to  Penn- 
sylvania ? Any  results  yet?  Interested,  from 
York. 

Dear  Interested, 

In  1983  the  Game  Commission  began  a 
program  of  capturing  young  bald  eaglets 
in  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  rearing  them 
for  about  nine  weeks  at  two  sites  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  then  releasing  them.  The 
theory  behind  the  project  was  that  trans- 
ferred eagles  would  develop  ties  with 
Pennsylvania  as  their  rearing  (hacking) 
site  and  return  here  to  breed  when  they 
mature  at  4 or  5 years  of  age. 

Biologists  felt  that  to  establish  two  pairs 
of  breeding  eagles  in  both  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Delaware  watersheds,  approx- 
imately 80  eaglets  would  have  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  Saskatchewan  over  a period 
of  years.  They  assumed  a loss  of  50  to  60 
percent  due  to  normal  mortality  and  addi- 
tional losses  due  to  nesting  in  areas  out- 
side of  Pennsylvania. 

Canada’s  permit  allowed  the  Game 
Commission  to  capture  twelve  eaglets 
each  year.  The  first  eagles  were  hacked 
in  1983  and  for  each  following  summer 
through  1989,  when  the  target  quota  was 
attained.  As  of  August  of  last  year,  88  bald 
eagles  had  been  hacked  from  the  two 
Pennsylvania  sites. 

It’s  now  a waiting  game  to  see  if  the 
eagles  will  return  to  start  families  of  their 
own  in  Pennsylvania.  Birds  released  in 
1983  should  have  been  mature  and 


breeding  in  1988.  The  1989  releases 
could  return  about  1994. 

There  have  been  new  bald  eagle  sight- 
ings in  the  Susquehanna  watershed.  A 
pair  nested  on  the  lower  Susquehanna 
last  year  near  Susquehannock  State  Park 
in  Lancaster  County.  One  of  those  birds 
may  have  been  hacked  by  the  Game 
Commission  in  the  early  years  of  the 
project.  It  is  also  possible  those  birds 
moved  north  from  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  area.  Short  of  actu- 
ally capturing  them,  there’s  no  good  way 
to  tell  for  certain. 

While  all  the  birds  were  banded,  only  a 
few  carried  temporary  markers  and  a few 
others  carried  short-term  radio  transmit- 
ters. Over  time,  both  drop  from  the  birds, 
making  identification  at  a distance  nearly 
impossible  now.  As  a result,  we  may  not 
know  for  certain  if  nesting  birds  were 
hacked  from  the  Game  Commission  eagle 
recovery  project  or  if  they  are  ones  natu- 
rally expanding  the  species’  range.  Either 
way,  they  are  most  welcome. 

The  next  five  years  promise  to  be  excit- 
ing ones  for  eagle  watchers.  Each  spring, 
birders  will  wait  to  see  if  previous  nest 
sites  are  used  again  and  if  new  nests  are 
discovered.  There’s  a good  chance  that  by 
the  end  of  the  decade  the  sight  of  a soar- 
ing bald  eagle  in  Pennsylvania  skies  will 
not  be  as  rare  as  it  is  today. 

TAKING  NOTE  . . . 

If  you  have  a young  person  of  your  own, 
or  a class  at  school,  interested  in  hands- 
on  testing  for  potential  environmental  pol- 
lutants, you  might  be  frustrated  at  the 
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If  the  Pilgrims  had  used 
aluminum  cans  at  the  first 
Thanksgiving  meal  the  cans 
would  still  be  around  today.  Use 
biodegradable  and  reusable 
products  whenever  possible 
—and  recycle! 
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number  and  costs  of  the  analysis  kits  you 
need  to  buy.  Sometimes,  simply  choosing 
the  right  kit  is  the  biggest  problem.  Fi- 
nally, there  is  a new  product  that  just 
might  be  what  you  need. 

The  Environmental  Scientist  Kit,  pro- 
duced by  Bushnell,  a Division  of  Bausch  & 
Lomb,  is  a compact  package  of  tests  for 
monitoring  approximately  14  pollutants  in 
air  and  water.  The  tests  are  easy  to  do. 
They  come  with  clear  directions  and  back- 
ground information  that  makes  sense  out 
of  the  results.  They  are  also  safe  when 
used  as  directed  because  there  are  no 
chemicals  to  mix  or  pour. 

Most  of  the  tests  use  chemically  treated 
paper  strips  that  simply  need  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air  or  water  for  certain 
periods  of  time.  The  reaction  produces  a 
color  change  which  the  young  investiga- 
tor translates  into  some  value  according 
to  directions. 

The  kit  allows  students  to  test  water  for 
total  chlorine,  free  chlorine,  hardness,  al- 
kalinity and  pH.  Each  water  test  strip  has 
one  chemically  treated  pad  for  each  of 
these  five  parameters.  Simply  dip  the 
strip  in  water  for  the  times  given  in  the 
directions  and  you’ll  test  for  all  five  at  the 
same  time. 

Air  pollutants  tested  by  the  kit  include 
nitrogen  dioxide,  ammonia,  chlorine, 
ozone,  carbon  monoxide,  and  radon.  The 
radon  cannister  has  to  be  sent  to  a lab  for 
analysis,  along  with  a fee  of  $12.  Radon 
test  results  should  always  be  checked  by 
repeated  follow-up  tests. 

There  are  enough  test  strips  to  conduct 
each  test  about  five  times.  Students  can 
repeat  the  test  on  the  same  sampling  area 
at  different  times  or  they  can  survey  vari- 
ous sites  at  the  same  time.  Strips  are 
organized  into  a set  of  nine  plastic  con- 
tainers similar  to  35mm  film  cans.  A fanny 
pack  with  foam  padding  inside  holds  all 
the  materials  and  directions,  except  the 
radon  cannister,  in  one  convenient,  por- 
table lab  package. 

Potential  users  of  the  kit  should  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  really  designed  to  re- 
place standard  kits  or  to  provide  the  same 
consistently  reliable  results.  Its  main  job 
is  to  whet  the  curiosity  of  students  and 
help  them  understand  a few  fundamental 


concepts  of  environmental  testing.  The 
kit  allows  students  in  upper  elementary 
and  middle  school  to  use  simple,  safe  pro- 
cedures to  collect  their  own  information 
about  their  local  environment.  It’s  a start- 
ing point  that  brings  technical  methods  to 
a level  kids  can  understand. 

Ask  for  the  kit  where  other  Bushnell 
products  are  sold  or  write  to  Bushnell,  300 
North  Lone  Hill  Avenue,  San  Dimas,  CA 
91773.  Suggested  retail  price  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Scientist  Kit  is  $49.95. 

If  you  have  a question  for  Mr.  Owl,  send  it 
to  Dear  Mr.  Owl,  GAME  NEWS,  2001 
Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  IQ- 
9797. 
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By  John  Wasserman 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Clinton  County 


It  is  great  cleverness  to  know  how  to 
conceal  one’s  cleverness. 

— Francois  La  Rochefoucauld 
Maximes  No.  245 

I WAS  ALONE.  There  were  no  lights 
anywhere.  No  stars.  Nothing.  I was  se- 
cluded in  darkness  as  I gazed  toward  an 
obscure,  unilluminated  roadway  that 
seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  by  civil- 
ization. 

It  was  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning 
on  a warm,  moist  mid-summer  night.  The 
damp  fragrance  of  the  surrounding  forest 
was  intoxicating.  I had  just  started  to 
doze  when  something  gently  brushed 
across  my  chin.  A gypsy  moth  that  had 
been  attracted  to  the  dim  glow  of  my 
2-way  radio  frequency  indicator  began  to 
thrash  itself  against  the  radio  control 
head.  It  then  fluttered  about  the  interior  of 
my  patrol  car  in  despair,  finally  deflecting 
off  the  windshield  and  plopping  into  my 
cup  of  hot  black  coffee. 

Just  great,  I thought,  my  last  cup  of  cof- 
fee and  it  gets  contaminated  by  some 
moth  looking  for  a mate.  I emptied  the 
cup  out  the  window  and  closed  my  ther- 
mos. It  was  time  to  go  home,  anyway.  I 
had  been  there  for  hours  and  not  a single 
car  had  passed.  I was  parked  on  a dirt 
road  in  the  Sproul  State  Forest  District, 


some  10  miles  south  of  Renovo.  I had 
been  watching  Route  144,  a paved  high- 
way that  one  can  travel  from  Renovo 
to  Moshannon,  some  25  miles,  without 
passing  a single  home. 

As  I reached  for  the  ignition  key  a glint 
of  light  caught  the  corner  of  my  eye.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  a spotlight  working  off 
in  the  distance.  The  beam  seemed  to 
flicker  as  it  reflected  off  of  a ceiling  of  low 
clouds.  I couldn’t  see  a vehicle,  but  the 
light  was  approaching,  so  I stayed  put.  At 
the  very  least  I had  a late  spotlighting  vio- 
lation, and  there  was  the  strong  possibil- 
ity that  the  occupants  had  guns  in  their 
possession.  Spotlighting  while  in  posses- 
sion of  a firearm  is  a serious  infraction  of 
the  Wildlife  Code,  and  the  penalties  can 
be  quite  severe. 

If  I needed  assistance  at  this  late  hour 
my  2-way  radio  would  be  useless,  as  the 
regional  office  base  radio  had  gone  off 
the  air  hours  earlier.  There  were  no  town- 
ship police  here,  and  the  nearest  State 
Police  substation  was  40  miles  away.  The 
spotlight  was  getting  closer. 

The  vehicle  finally  broke  over  a hill  in 
front  of  me.  I could  tell  there  were  at  least 
two  people  in  the  car  because  the  spot- 
light was  coming  from  the  passenger  side 
of  the  automobile.  They  were  headed  for 
Route  144  so  I decided  to  wait  for  them  to 
drive  by  me. 

It  would  be  much  safer  to  approach 
them  from  behind,  and  I could  do  that 
only  after  they  turned  off  the  dirt  road 
they  were  traveling  on.  When  the  vehicle 
reached  Route  144  it  turned  north,  head- 
ing for  Renovo.  I anxiously  waited  for 
them  to  drive  by,  and  my  heart  began  to 
race  as  I considered  the  possibility  of 
them  turning  onto  the  isolated  dirt  road  I 
was  on.  If  that  happened  I would  have 
to  stop  them  from  the  front,  as  they  ap- 
proached me.  I would  be  at  a disadvan- 
tage because  of  their  bright  headlights, 
and  in  a very  vulnerable  position. 

Perhaps  the  soggy  gypsy  moth  had 
been  an  indication  of  how  my  luck  was 
going  to  run  that  night,  because  the  car 
turned  onto  the  dirt  road  I was  on  and 
headed  right  for  me.  I was  in  a situation 
that  every  wildlife  conservation  officer 
in  the  commonwealth  has  faced  many 
times— alone  in  a remote  area  at  night 
and  about  to  apprehend  some  unknown 
subjects  committing  a Wildlife  Code  vio- 
lation. It  is  an  intense,  stimulating  experi- 
ence. It  can  scare  you.  It  can  thrill  you. 

I stopped  the  vehicle  and  discovered 
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that  the  occupants  were  just  a couple  of 
16-year-old  kids,  a boy  and  a girl,  with  no 
firearms.  They  told  me  they  had  heard 
some  shooting  earlier  in  the  night  a few 
miles  to  the  east.  I gave  them  both  a stern 
warning  and  sent  them  home,  somewhat 
relieved  that  I didn’t  have  to  deal  with  any- 
thing more  serious. 

I went  home  and  managed  to  get  in  a 
few  hours  sleep  before  my  phone  started 
ringing.  The  Renovo  Police  had  found  the 
carcasses  of  three  deer  that  had  been 
dumped  in  the  borough  and  they  wanted 
to  meet  with  me. 

A person  or  persons  unknown  had  de- 
posited the  remains  in  the  ball  field  at  the 
west  end  of  town.  When  I arrived  I in- 
spected the  carcasses  and  found  that 
each  deer  had  been  shot  in  the  head  with 
a small  caliber  firearm.  Only  the  hind- 
quarters had  been  removed.  Many  peo- 
ple in  my  district  tolerate  the  killing  of 
deer  out  of  season  as  long  as  the  entire 
animal  is  used.  However,  killing  a deer  for 
only  the  hindquarters  is  viewed  with  dis- 
gust and  contempt.  Knowing  this,  I con- 
trived a plan  to  capture  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  this  dastardly  deed. 

I contacted  Carl  Vroman  of  the  local 
newspaper  and  asked  him  to  come  over 
and  photograph  the  carnage.  I knew  he 
would  have  a lot  of  questions,  so  I gave 
him  a carefully  worded  statement  de- 
signed to  get  the  attention  of  the  towns- 
folk, and  infuriate  the  people  responsible 
for  killing  the  deer.  I figured  that  if  every- 
body got  upset  enough,  the  truth  would 
somehow  filter  down  to  me.  In  the  news 
release  I referred  to  the  outlaws  as  slobs, 
and  stated  that  they  had  left  most  of  the 
meat  behind  to  spoil.  I went  on  to  inform 
the  public  that  all  three  of  the  deer  had 
been  nursing  fawns,  and  they  would  now 
surely  perish. 

“This  is  really  unfortunate,”  I said,  “Be- 
cause many  deer  have  twin  fawns,  we  are 
looking  at  a potential  loss  of  up  to  nine 
deer.  Furthermore,  what  we  also  have  to 
wonder  is  how  many  other  deer  may  have 
been  wounded  and  left  to  die  in  the 
woods.”  I went  on  to  state,  “the  shots  were 
poorly  placed,  which  indicates  that  the 
killer  is  not  a very  proficient  marksman.” 
Then  I asked  anyone  with  any  information 
to  telephone  my  headquarters.  I had  a 
hunch  that  the  photograph  and  accom- 
panying news  release  would  irritate  some 
of  the  culprit’s  friends  enough  that  they 
would  contact  me,  and  I was  hoping  that 
the  person  who  shot  the  deer  would  be  so 


insulted  by  my  comment  about  his  shoot- 
ing ability  that  he  would  begin  telling 
some  of  his  friends  that  I was  a liar. 

As  the  newspaper  was  published  only 
on  Wednesdays,  I had  to  wait  a few  days 
to  see  if  my  plan  was  going  to  work.  A few 
days  after  the  paper  came  out  two  indi- 
viduals contacted  me.  They  both  said  that 
Willy  Slipshod  had  been  badmouthing  me 
about  the  news  release. 

Although  Willy  was  a slob,  apparently 
he  was  a proud  slob  who  wanted  nobody 
to  call  him  a lousy  shot.  Willy  was  just  too 
stupid  to  realize  how  much  he  had  of- 
fended the  townsfolk  by  what  he  had 
done.  As  if  taking  only  the  hindquarters 
wasn’t  bad  enough,  dumping  the  car- 
casses right  in  town  as  though  the  whole 
thing  was  a joke  really  upset  the  people. 

Willy  had  a reputation  for  doing  some 
very  strange  things.  I recall  the  time  he 
was  upset  with  a ruling  the  local  district 
justice  had  made  against  him.  Willy  gath- 
ered up  a bag  full  of  newspaper  and 
walked  across  town  to  the  justice’s  home. 
He  marched  right  up  to  his  front  porch, 
whereupon  he  commenced  to  start  a fire. 
Fortunately,  the  district  justice  was  home 
and  happened  to  notice  Willy  hunched 
down  on  his  porch,  and  he  extinguished 
the  fire  before  the  bag  became  fully  in- 
flamed. 

The  two  informants  gave  me  enough 
information  to  secure  a search  warrant 
for  Willy’s  home.  After  meeting  up  with 
Deputy  Pete  Rathmell,  we  drove  over  to 
Willy’s  house  in  Renovo  to  serve  the  war- 
rant. By  coincidence,  we  got  there  just  as 
Willy  and  a friend  known  as  “Stretch” 
arrived. 

Willy  didn’t  look  very  surprised  to  see 
us,  and  I had  a strange  feeling  that  he 
may  have  even  been  expecting  us.  I 
handed  him  a copy  of  the  warrant  and 
told  him  to  unlock  the  front  door.  I then 
explained  to  Stretch  that  he  wasn’t  in- 
vited. Stretch  started  to  argue,  so  I ex- 
plained the  situation  in  terms  that  he 
would  clearly  understand. 

“Listen,”  I said.  “If  you  think  the  last  fine 
you  paid  for  a Game  Law  violation  was 
expensive,  wait  till  you  see  what  it’s  going 
to  cost  if  you  try  walking  through  that 
door.”  Stretch  looked  down  at  his  shoes 
for  a few  seconds,  then  he  looked  back 
up  and  opened  his  mouth  as  if  he  were 
going  to  say  something;  but  no  words 
came  out.  Stretch  turned  around,  walked 
back  to  Willy’s  car,  and  sat  down  inside. 

I had  arrested  Stretch  and  a friend  of 
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his  nicknamed  “Stooge,”  two  years  earlier 
for  possessing  a deer  that  had  been  killed 
in  closed  season.  The  incident  occurred 
at  the  Bitumen  dump  on  a crisp,  cool  mid- 
October  afternoon.  A man  and  his  two 
young  children  were  in  the  adjacent 
woods,  squirrel  hunting,  when  he  sud- 
denly saw  three  deer  standing  about  60 
yards  away.  He  was  trying  to  point  the 
deer  out  to  his  kids  when,  from  out  of  no- 
where, a shot  rang  out  and  one  of  the 
deer  dropped  to  the  ground.  The  three 
witnesses  quickly  crouched  down  and 
watched  intently  to  see  what  would  hap- 
pen next.  Within  a few  moments  they 
watched  a pickup  drive  away  on  a dirt 
trail  some  30  yards  beyond  where  the 
deer  had  stood.  The  father  got  a good 
look  at  the  truck,  and  he  and  his  children 
immediately  left  the  area  to  try  to  find  me. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  he  contacted  me 
within  30  minutes  after  the  shooting.  He 
gave  me  a good  description  of  the  truck, 
indicating  that  it  was  black  with  a large 
chrome  roll  bar  in  the  bed.  I then  con- 
tacted Deputy  Jude  Richardson,  out  in 
Cross  Fork,  and  had  him  come  over  to  the 
entrance  road  to  the  dump.  Jude  found 
an  inconspicuous  place  to  park  his  car 
and  waited  for  further  instructions.  Mean- 
while, I was  driving  along  the  trail  where 
the  truck  was  last  seen,  in  an  attempt  to 
find  the  dead  deer.  By  the  description  of 
the  truck,  I was  certain  that  Stooge  had 
been  responsible  for  shooting  the  deer.  I 
had  a hunch  that  he  would  be  back  to 
pick  it  up  before  it  began  to  spoil.  I didn’t 
drive  up  the  trail  very  far  before  I came 
upon  a freshly  killed  doe  lying  in  the 
woods  a short  distance  from  the  trail.  It 
had  been  struck  in  the  head  with  fine 
shot.  I promptly  concealed  my  vehicle  in 
the  woods  and  waited. 

After  an  hour  had  passed  I detected 
a vehicle  driving  slowly  up  the  trail.  I 
peered  out  carefully  from  the  bushes  and 
watched  as  a black  pickup  came  to  a stop 
across  from  the  deer.  It  was  Stooge.  He 
had  gone  to  town  to  pick  up  Stretch  and 
their  two  girl  friends.  The  young  men  re- 
trieved the  deer  while  the  girls,  acting  as 
lookouts,  nervously  giggled.  After  the  doe 
was  loaded  and  the  truck  began  backing 
out  of  the  trail.  I radioed  to  Jude  and  told 
him  to  block  off  the  only  exit  from  the 
dump. 

At  six  feet  four  inches  and  250  pounds, 
Jude  was  an  imposing  individual.  He  had 
a very  solemn  demeanor  and  a rugged, 
no  nonsense  appearance  as  well.  He 


could  handle  an  ax  well  enough  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  wood  chopping  con- 
tests held  at  local  lumberman’s  carnivals, 
and  he  always  reminded  me  of  Paul 
Bunyan. 

Jude  stepped  out  in  front  of  the  ap- 
proaching truck  and  signalled  for  it  to 
stop.  Stooge  was  so  intimidated  by  this 
strapping  deputy  that  he  instantly 
slammed  on  the  brakes,  jumped  out  of 
the  truck,  and  threw  his  hands  into  the  air. 
Before  Jude  could  say  a single  word 
Stooge  blurted  out  that  he  had  killed  a 
deer;  then  he  began  to  throw  up.  Stretch 
just  sat  there  with  his  head  thrown  back 
in  despair,  while  the  girls  turned  white  as 
ghosts.  Both  of  the  young  men  paid  field 
fines;  the  girls  were  given  stern  warnings. 

So  it  was,  two  years  later,  that  Stretch 
again  found  himself  sitting  in  a motor 
vehicle,  powerless  to  change  what  was 
about  to  befall  a friend  involved  in  an  ille- 
gal deer  kill.  Deputy  Rathmell  and  I en- 
tered Willy’s  house  and  began  our 
search.  We  checked  every  room  that  may 
have  contained  a freezer,  and  were  satis- 
fied that  there  was  only  one.  When  I 
opened  the  freezer  door  it  appeared  we 
were  going  to  come  up  empty-handed.  I 
took  everything  out,  piece  by  piece,  and 
then  finally  found  a package  covered  with 
freezer  wrap  that  had  been  shoved  way 
back  in  a corner.  I opened  it  up  and  could 
tell  right  away  that  it  was  venison.  We 
seized  the  package  as  evidence  and  then 
asked  Willy  where  he  had  obtained  it.  He 
didn’t  say  a word.  Convinced  that  we  had 
made  a thorough  search,  Pete  and  I left 
the  house  after  giving  Willy  a copy  of  the 
warrant  and  a receipt  for  the  venison. 

I contacted  one  of  the  informants.  He 
told  me  that  Willy  had  been  concerned 
about  the  attention  the  incident  was  get- 
ting as  a result  of  the  newspaper  article. 
He  was  beginning  to  take  a lot  of  heat 
from  some  of  his  friends,  and  figured  it 
was  only  a matter  of  time  until  an  officer 
showed  up  at  his  door.  The  informant  rea- 
soned that  Willy  must  have  dumped  the 
venison,  and  the  package  I had  found 
was  either  one  he  had  missed,  or  it  was 
from  another  kill. 

The  informant  wanted  to  remain  anony- 
mous, and  neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
that  had  passed  on  information  to  me 
would  testify  in  court.  Willy  was  unstable 
and  unpredictable.  I couldn’t  blame  any- 
one for  refusing  to  testify  against  him. 
Since  I had  no  witnesses,  I couldn’t  con- 
nect him  to  the  three  deer  that  had  been 
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dumped  at  the  end  of  town.  However,  I 
did  have  one  package  of  venison  that  had 
been  in  his  possession  after  the  first  day 
of  July.  That  in  itself  is  a violation  of  the 
game  law.  I filed  a citation  against  Willy 
for  the  amount  set  by  law— $100.  He 
pleaded  guilty  and  was  granted  install- 
ment payments  to  pay  off  the  fine  by 
claiming  a financial  hardship. 

A few  days  later  Willy  contacted  the  Re- 
novo  Police  and  demanded  that  they  ar- 
rest me  for  stealing  some  money  from  his 
house.  The  police  refused  to  file  charges 
because  they  didn’t  believe  his  story. 
Willy  then  went  to  the  district  justice’s  of- 
fice and  filed  a private  complaint  against 
me  for  theft.  He  claimed  that  I had  taken  a 
$100  bill  off  a dresser  in  his  bedroom  dur- 
ing the  search.  All  private  complaints  for 
misdemeanors  and  felonys  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  district  attorney  before 
any  formal  charges  are  actually  brought 
against  an  individual.  Consequently,  later 
that  week  the  county  investigator  called 
me,  and  we  agreed  to  a meeting.  It  was 
his  job  to  check  the  facts  and  make  a rec- 
ommendation to  the  district  attorney. 

Two  days  before  I was  to  meet  with  the 
county  investigator  I discovered  that  Willy 
was  in  possession  of  my  seven-cell  alumi- 
num flashlight.  I had  reached  down  be- 
hind my  car  seat  for  it  and  it  was  gone. 
The  last  time  I had  removed  it  from  my 
car  was  when  we  searched  Willy’s  house 
(I  always  bring  a flashlight  for  checking 
basements  and  closets). 

The  next  day,  the  day  before  I was  to 
meet  with  the  investigator  from  the  dis- 
trict attorney’s  office,  a man  nicknamed 
“Root”  flagged  me  down  while  I was  driv- 
ing through  Renovo.  What  he  was  about 
to  tell  me  would  enable  me  to  turn  the 
tables  on  Willy. 

Root  and  Willy  were  friends,  and  Willy 
had  told  him  that  he  was  going  to  set  me 
up  because  I had  fined  him  for  the  illegal 
venison.  He  said  he  was  going  to  see  that 
it  cost  me  the  same  amount  of  money  that 
he  had  had  to  pay.  Root  then  told  me  that 
Willy  had  found  my  flashlight  after  we  had 
left  the  house,  and  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  returning  it.  I thanked  Root  for  the 
information,  and  then  I asked  him  why  he 
was  revealing  this  to  me,  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  he  and  Willy  were  friends. 

“Cause  it  ain’t  right,”  he  snapped. 
“Look,  what  Willy  did,  wasting  all  that 
meat  and  all,  it  just  ain’t  right.”  Root  went 
on  to  say  he  didn’t  like  the  fact  I was  being 
set  up  for  merely  doing  my  job,  and  that 
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Wild  Strawberry  Freezer  Jam 

3 cups  ripe  wild  strawberries 
5 cups  sugar 
1 cup  water 

1 envelope  powdered  pectin 

Mash  berries,  then  add  sugar 
slowly,  stirring  after  each  addition. 
Stir  occasionally  for  20  minutes  to 
dissolve  sugar.  Boil  the  water  and 
add  pectin.  Return  to  boil  and  cook 
one  minute,  stirring  constantly.  Re- 
move from  heat.  Add  fruit.  Stir  an- 
other two  minutes.  Pour  into  steril- 
ized containers.  Cover.  Let  stand  at 
room  temperature  12  hours.  Invert 
and  allow  to  stand  another  1 2 hours. 
Freeze. 

Makes  5 to  6 cups 

Use  as  a syrup  on  buckwheat 
cakes. 

-From  Wild  Game  Cookery 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 


when  a man  is  caught  he  should  act  like  a 
man  and  face  the  penalty.  I explained  to 
Root  that  I was  glad  he  felt  that  way,  but 
that  what  he  had  disclosed  to  me  really 
wouldn’t  help  me  unless  he  was  willing  to 
tell  it  to  the  district  attorney’s  investigator. 

“Of  course  I will!”  he  roared,  “I  told  you 
it  ain’t  right,  didn’t  I?” 

The  following  day  I arranged  for  a 
meeting  with  a Pennsylvania  State  Police 
criminal  investigator.  I wanted  him 
present  when  the  investigator  from  the 
district  attorney’s  office  arrived,  due  to 
the  important  statement  that  Root  was 
going  to  give.  As  promised,  Root  met  with 
us  in  an  alley  in  Renovo  and  repeated 
everything  he  had  told  me  the  day  before. 
He  also  told  the  investigators  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  testify  against  Willy  in 
court.  After  Root  finished  giving  his  state- 
ment and  left,  the  county  investigator  told 
me  he  was  going  to  recommend  that  the 
complaint  be  disapproved.  He  added  that 
that  would  have  been  his  recommenda- 
tion even  without  Root's  statement 
The  State  Trooper  told  me  that  he 
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would  file  three  misdemeanor  charges 
against  Willy;  false  swearing,  false  re- 
porting to  a police  officer,  and  theft  of  lost 
or  mislaid  property  (my  flashlight). 

Root’s  willingness  to  cooperate 
amazed  me,  especially  because  of  what 
had  happened  between  us  many  years 
earlier,  during  November  of  1978.  Root 
called  me  and  said  that  his  wife  had 
washed  his  hunting  coat  in  the  washing 
machine  and  had  forgotten  to  first  remove 
the  license  from  the  back.  The  license 
was  in  four  separate  pieces,  he  said,  but 
that  it  was  still  legible  and  that  he  had 
taped  it  back  together.  Root  wanted  me  to 
look  at  the  license  and  give  him  approval 
to  continue  to  use  it. 

I met  Root  the  next  day  while  he  was 
hunting  small  game  near  Kettle  Creek. 
He  handed  me  his  license  and  asked  me 
what  I thought.  It  was  obvious  that  it  had 
been  submerged  in  water,  but  like  Root 
had  said  earlier,  everything  was  legible  — 
most  everything,  that  is. 

“So,  you  want  to  know  what  I think? 
Well  I think  you  used  the  tag  on  a deer, 
and  then  threw  the  whole  license  in  the 
washing  machine  to  cover  it  up,”  I re- 
sponded. Root  just  stood  there  with  a sur- 
prised expression  on  his  face.  I examined 
the  tag  more  closely  and  then  demanded, 
“Well,  did  you?” 

“No  way!”  He  exclaimed,  “Do  ya  think 
I’m  nuts?  If  I did,  why  would  I show  it  to 
you?” 

“Because  you’re  playing  a game  with 
me,”  I declared.  After  the  discussion  con- 
tinued for  a while  Root  finally  admitted 
that  he  had  used  the  tag  on  a deer  he  had 
killed  during  the  archery  season.  Root 
knew  it  was  unlawful  to  possess  a deer 
tag  while  afield  or  on  a highway  after  it 
had  been  used  on  a lawfully  killed  deer, 
and  realized  he  was  liable  for  a small  fine. 
But  I wasn’t  finished  with  Root.  Not  just 
yet. 

“After  you  killed  this  deer  you  went 
hunting  for  another.  Didn’t  you?”  I asked. 

“Well,  if  you  think  I’m  gonna  tell  you 
that,  then  you’re  nuts,”  he  shouted.  I ex- 
plained to  Root  that  it  didn’t  really  matter 
whether  he  answered  me  or  not,  because 
I was  going  to  discover  the  truth  anyway.  I 
revealed  that  he  had  been  seen  hunting 
on  two  occasions  by  my  deputies  during 
the  archery  season.  I told  him  that  on 
each  of  those  days  the  deputy  wrote 
down  the  date  and  time  he  was  observed. 


I stated  that  I was  going  to  send  his  tag  to 
the  State  Police  Crime  Lab  to  ascertain 
the  date  he  had  killed  the  deer,  and  then 
compare  it  with  the  dates  he  was  sighted 
by  the  deputies.  I told  him  I had  a hunch 
that  they  saw  him  hunting  after  the  date 
written  on  the  tag. 

“Boy,  am  I dumb,”  Root  blurted,  “If  I 
hadn’t  shown  you  my  license  you  never 
would  have  caught  me.”  Root  told  me  he 
would  pay  the  $200  fine  by  way  of  a field 
acknowledgment,  and  we  made  arrange- 
ments to  meet  later  in  the  week.  He 
walked  away,  cursing  at  himself  for  being 
so  foolish,  and  every  so  often  he  would 
kick  the  ground  and  shout,  “Boy,  am  I 
dumb!” 

“How  right  you  are,”  I answered  under 
my  breath  as  I watched  Root  walk  off  into 
the  sunset.  That  ploy  worked  so  well,  I 
thought  to  myself,  that  I’m  gonna  have  to 
tell  my  deputies  to  actually  start  writing 
down  such  information. 

Root  always  was  a man  of  his  word.  He 
paid  the  fine  several  days  later,  as  prom- 
ised, even  though  some  of  his  friends  en- 
couraged him  to  try  to  “beat  the  rap”  in 
court.  He  also  kept  his  word  about  testify- 
ing against  Willy.  When  it  was  time  for  the 
preliminary  hearing  Root  showed  up 
early,  willing  and  ready  to  testify  before 
Lock  Haven  District  Justice  John  Frazier, 
a tough,  no  nonsense  former  police  offi- 
cer. 

Trooper  John  Keeler  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police  was  the  prosecuting 
officer.  I was  pleasantly  surprised  to  learn 
that  he  had  managed  to  convince  Stretch 
to  also  testify  against  Willy.  Trooper 
Keeler  has  the  ability  to  convince  a per- 
son to  see  things  in  the  proper  perspec- 
tive without  making  him  feel  like  he’s 
being  intimidated.  Perhaps  that  was  why 
Stretch  testified  that  Willy  had  made  up 
the  story  about  the  stolen  money.  Or,  per- 
haps it  was  for  the  same  reason  that  Root 
testified  against  Willy;  that  Willy  had  just 
gone  too  far  out  of  bounds  this  time. 

Willy  was  represented  by  a sharp  attor- 
ney, but  the  evidence  was  overwhelming 
and  District  Justice  Frazier  bound  every- 
thing over  to  court.  About  one  month  be- 
fore his  trial,  Willy  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
2nd  degree  misdemeanor  of  false  swear- 
ing on  a plea  bargain.  He  received  a sub- 
stantial fine,  was  placed  on  probation, 
and  was  ordered  to  reimburse  me  for  the 
flashlight  he  had  stolen. 
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CAME  NEWS 


Chuck  Fergus 


THE  RABBIT  RACED,  skittering 
and  hopping,  toward  the  weeds  at 
the  edge  of  the  clearing.  I swung  the  20 
gauge  and  slapped  the  trigger,  and  the 
puff  of  dust  just  behind  the  fleeing 
white  spot  told  me  I had  missed. 

The  rabbit  wasn’t  a flesh-and-fur  cot- 
tontail: it  was  a thick,  hard  disk  of 
white-painted  clay,  propelled  by  a me- 
chanical launcher.  The  setting  wasn’t 
the  brushlands  of  my  central  Pennsyl- 
vania home,  but  the  grounds  of  the 
Hummelstown  Field  & Stream  Asso- 
ciation. 

For  my  next  chance  I had  to  stand 
on  an  elevated  bridge.  The  rabbit  was 
launched  from  behind  me.  It  bounced 
beneath  the  bridge,  becoming  a fast 
straightaway— this  time  I swung  faster 
and  broke  the  target  — and  was  instantly 
followed  by  a flying  bird  that  sailed  over 
my  head  and  slanted  off  toward  the  tree 
line;  the  modified  barrel  of  my  side-by- 
side  swept  through  the  clay,  and  the 
shot  charge  froze  the  target  in  a puff  of 
grayish  dust. 

Sixteen  of  us  — a combined  party  of 
dog  handlers  at  the  Hillendale  Hunting 
Club  and  members  of  the  Thunderbird 
Ruffed  Grouse  Society  — had  driven 
down  from  Blair  and  Centre  Counties 
to  try  out  the  new  Harrisburg-area 
sporting  clays  course.  Sporting  clays 
has  been  described  as  “the  fastest  grow- 
ing shotgunning  sport  in  the  world.”  It 
originated  in  England  around  the  turn 
of  the  century,  and  recently  — with  the 


advent  of  shooting  schools  sponsored 
by  outdoor  equipment  suppliers  and 
hunting  preserves  — it  has  caught  on  in 
the  United  States. 

Sporting  clays  provides  shooters  with 
excellent  practice  on  moving  targets 
that  imitate  live  game  in  a natural  set- 
ting. In  sporting  clays,  the  shooter  does 
not  mount  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  until 
he  spots  the  target.  He  stands  at  the 
station,  the  shotgun’s  buttstock  tucked 
between  elbow  and  ribs,  gets  himself 
ready,  and  calls  for  the  bird:  “Pull!” 
Some  time  in  the  next  three  or  so 
seconds,  the  trap  is  pulled  and  the 
bird  (imitating  a pheasant,  dove,  rabbit, 
grouse,  or  duck)  darts  through  a foliage- 
complicated  setting. 

After  getting  our  first  taste  of  the 
game  at  trap  one,  we  walked  down  a 
woods  path  to  trap  two.  Here,  merci- 
fully, we  were  no  longer  on  public  dis- 
play for  others  waiting  their  turn  to 
shoot.  However,  the  shooting  was  even 
tougher  than  at  the  first  trap:  one  had 
about  two  seconds  in  which  to  break  a 
bird  that  flashed  across  a patch  of  glare- 
filled  sky.  (I’ve  had  grouse  pull  that 
trick  on  me  plenty  of  times.)  Then,  two 
birds  at  once  across  that  painfully  small 
opening.  (A  couple  of  shooters  in  our 
squad  didn’t  even  get  off  second  shots.) 
Then  another  double,  with  the  second 
bird  inverted  on  the  trap’s  throwing 
arm  so  that  it  curled  down  through  the 
branches  like  a diving  quail.  It  wasn’t  as 
hard  as  it  looked  to  bust  that  first  flier, 
but  the  quail  was  a very  nasty  double  to 
pick  up. 
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Soon  the  six  shooters  in  our  squad 
were  calling  out  encouragement  to  one 
another.  Something  about  the  difficulty 
of  the  course  — and  its  simulation  of 
real  hunting  — seemed  to  boost  cama- 
raderie as  well  as  breed  a gentle  sort  of 
competition. 

I enjoyed  watching  my  occasional 
duck  hunting  partner  Ai  (pronounced 
A I)  Adams  pull  down  with  his  matte- 
finish  semiautomatic  on  a long  single, 


wait,  wait  (these  aren’t  passing  mal- 
lards, Ai),  finally  shoot  and  chip  the 
bird  just  before  it  sank  below  a screen 
of  leaves.  I also  enjoyed  seeing  him  baf- 
fled by  speeding  "grouse.”  (After  all.  I’d 
put  up  with  a lot  of  ribbing  from  him 
about  my  duck  shooting  last  year.)  It 
was  good  seeing  Wanda  Crosby,  the 
only  woman  on  our  squad,  come  back 
from  missing  an  easy  riser  to  smoke  the 
second,  more  difficult  bird.  It  was  fun 
when  I got  lucky  and  had  two  birds  — 
doves?  — converge  in  their  swift  flight, 
letting  me  break  both  with  a single 
shot.  (Something  I did  twice  on  the 
sporting  clays  course,  and  something,  I 
am  sad  to  report,  have  never  done  in 
the  field.) 

The  favorite  gauge  for  sporting  clays 
is  the  12,  although  the  Hummelstown 
course  — or  any  other,  for  that  matter  — 
can  be  shot  with  a smaller  gun.  Shot 
size  must  be  no  larger  than  lyA,  the 
load  no  heavier  than  an  ounce  and  an 
eighth.  I had  considered  bringing  my 
12,  but  I shoot  my  20  gauge  much  more 
often,  preferring  its  quickness,  lighter 
recoil,  and  quieter  report.  In  the  20, 
% -ounce  loads  handicapped  me  but 
little:  being  on  target  was  much  more 
important  than  having  a few  extra  pel- 
lets in  the  pattern. 

So  I can’t  use  my  shells  as  an  alibi 
for  some  of  my  misses.  Like  the  way  I 
was  humiliated  by  the  “springing  teal”: 
the  trap,  out  of  sight  behind  a bank  of 
shrubs,  sent  the  target  climbing 
straight  up  against  a broken  back- 
ground of  dark  leaves  and  bright  sky. 
Out  of  five  chances,  which  included 
two  doubles,  I broke  exactly  one  bird. 
Even  though  I knew  what  I was  doing 
wrong  (stopping  my  swing  and  shooting 
below,  I couldn’t  seem  to  get  it  right. 

Ron  Strickler  really  mopped  up  on 
the  teal  station,  breaking  four  clays. 
Ron,  in  his  mid-50s,  is  a short  man,  and 
an  avid  duck  and  grouse  hunter.  On  the 
shooting  hill  at  Hillendale,  where  we 
both  handle  our  dogs  during  driven 
pheasant  shoots,  Ron  frequently  gets 
dragged  around  on  the  end  of  his  leash 
by  his  large  and  enthusiastic  young 
Labrador,  Shane.  I had  never  seen  Ron 
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shoot  before;  he  was  quick,  and  he  was 
accurate. 

At  least  as  diabolical  as  the  teal  were 
the  grouse  at  trap  five,  which  streaked 
past  and  periodically  disappeared  be- 
hind strategically  placed  trees.  I didn’t 
have  any  trouble  with  the  single,  but 
the  doubles  gave  me  fits. 

At  each  station,  the  trap  operator 
would  first  give  us  a sample  run  — clays 
launched  for  inspection  before  we  had 
to  get  down  to  the  business  of  actually 
trying  to  shoot  them.  One  tried  to  de- 
velop a strategy,  studying  the  sample 
targets  and  then  watching  one’s  fellow 
squad  members.  With  doubles,  the 
best  approach  was  to  take  the  faster 
bird,  then  try  to  deal  with  the  remain- 
ing one,  which  was  generally  doing 
something  subversive  on  its  own. 
Sometimes  it  paid  to  shoot  fast  (before 
the  bird  vanished),  sometimes  it  was 
better  to  wait  just  a moment  for  the 
clay  to  clear  some  obstruction.  These 
are,  of  course,  the  same  sorts  of  instan- 
taneous choices  a hunter  must  make  in 
the  field. 

Various  excuses  were  advanced  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  shoot:  Well,  ducks 
don’t  fly  like  that.  I didn’t  see  it  until  it 
was  too  late.  Must  have  been  a blown 
pattern. 

At  trap  six,  the  last  one  on  the  course, 
the  clays  sailed  out  across  a wooded 
gully,  flicking  behind  shot-scarred 
trees.  We  shot  from  stations  progres- 
sively farther  from  the  trap:  passing 
shots,  left  to  right,  the  targets  sinking, 
reminding  me  of  mallards  slanting 
down  toward  a pond. 

When  we  were  done,  we  totalled  our 
X’s  and  found  that  Ron  Strickler,  with 
his  open-choked  12  gauge,  had  broken 
the  most  birds:  29  of  the  50  shots  of- 
fered. (It  turned  out  he  was  high  for 
our  party  of  16.)  I broke  27  and  was 
pleased;  over  50  percent  seemed  some- 
thing of  an  achievement. 

Back  at  the  clubhouse  I spoke  with 
Dave  Miller,  who  along  with  two  other 
club  members,  Paul  Stokes  and  John 
Balmer,  designed  the  course  and  super- 
vised its  layout.  Miller  is  a friendly  man, 
lean,  wearing  eyeglasses,  a carpenter  by 
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trade.  I asked  how  most  shooters  fare 
on  the  course. 

“Anything  around  25  is  pretty  de- 
cent,” Miller  said.  “In  the  30s  is  well 
above  average,  and  only  the  best  shoot- 
ers score  in  the  40s.”  He  reported  that 
the  top  score  on  the  course,  which 
opened  in  March  1989,  is  48,  by  Riggs 
Boyer  of  Middletown,  who  shoots  in 
live  pigeon  competitions. 

The  Hummelstown  course  is  open  on 
Sundays  only;  in  August  1989,  when  we 
shot,  it  cost  $8.25.  At  that  time,  Miller 
told  me,  an  average  of  140  people  were 
shooting  the  course  each  week. 

Real  Competition 

On  the  long  ride  back  home  I found 
myself  reflecting  on  the  shoot,  revisit- 
ing the  different  stations,  playing  the 
difficult  chances  over  in  my  mind.  It 
had  been  fun.  The  real  competition  had 
been  between  the  shooter  and  the 
course,  which  is  the  way  it  should  be.  I 
felt  that,  even  with  a single  session,  I 
had  improved  my  shooting.  Sporting 
clays  gives  the  shooter  a chance  to  fa- 
miliarize himself  with  his  gun,  the  same 
gun  he  uses  for  real  game.  It  lets  him 
practice  footwork  and  gun  handling, 
the  basics  of  the  shotgun  drill,  which, 
for  wingshooting  success,  must  become 
automatic:  mounting  the  shotgun  while 
sweeping  it  through  the  target,  touch- 
ing the  trigger  when  the  buttstock  finds 
its  customary  niche  in  the  shoulder, 
continuing  with  the  follow-through:  all 
the  while  “making  haste  slowly,”  as  they 
say. 

For  information  on  shooting  their 
sporting  clays  course,  write  to  Hum- 
melstown Field  & Stream  Association, 
125  W.  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Middletown,  PA 
17057. 
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THREE  ARCHERS  head  out  to  stand  for  the  afternoon,  yet  each  is  using  a different  method. 
On  the  left,  a portable  ladder;  center,  a tree  stand;  and  right,  a man  planning  to  stand  on  the 
ground. 


3-ways  of  Bow  Hunting  . . . 


STALK 


/A\ 


-STILL 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


THE  standing  method  is  second  in  a 
series  of  columns  covering  the  three 
basic  ways  for  an  archer  to  get  a shot  at  a 
deer. 

Each  of  the  three  ways,  stalk,  stand 
and  still  hunting,  may  be  and  frequently 
is  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  shooting  a deer.  Stand- 
ing for  the  shot  can  be  at  a natural  blind 
along  a deer  runway,  from  the  elevated 
platform  of  a tree  stand,  or  the  most 
likely  looking  spot  when  you  are  on  the 
receiving  end  of  a group  drive.  Standing 
is  the  most  common  method  used  and 
the  most  successful  of  the  three  ap- 
proaches to  the  archery  (and  gun)  sport. 

Yet,  regardless  of  the  intended  plan,  it 
is  the  animal  itself  that  frequently  deter- 


mines whether  you  stick  to  the  stand 
method  or  are  diverted  to  another  ap- 
proach to  get  within  shooting  range. 

Hunting  from  tree  stands  and  partici- 
pating in  group  hunts  have  special  re- 
quirements. However,  basic  problems 
are  roughly  the  same  whether  you  are 
standing  20  feet  above  the  ground,  on 
terra  firma,  or  in  a pit  with  only  your 
eyebrows  showing. 

There  is  another  set  of  Ss  with  which 
to  be  concerned,  aside  from  stalking, 
standing  or  still  hunting.  They  pertain  to 
senses  of  the  animal  itself— scent,  sight, 
sound  — and  in  that  order  of  importance. 
Consequently,  they  are  vital  to  a suc- 
cessful hunt  regardless  of  which  tech- 
nique is  employed.  They  are  most  sig- 
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RATTLING  ANTLERS  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
in  a buck  is  most  likely  to  succeed  from  a 
ground  stand,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  fall 
archery  season,  when  the  males  are  begin- 
ning to  enter  the  rut. 

nificant,  though,  when  applied  to  the  art 
of  standing.  If  you  don’t  think  it’s  an  art, 
you  are  not  doing  it  right. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  semi- 
permanent stand,  one  which  will  be 
used  from  one  hour  to  perhaps  half  a 
day.  There,  exposed  to  the  elements  of 
sun,  wind,  fluctuating  temperatures, 
matters  of  physiological  necessity  and 
the  desire  for  a cup  of  coffee,  our  hero 
stands.  Depending  upon  which  direc- 
tion he  or  she  has  taken  in  olfactory 
deception,  our  archer  may  smell  like 
apples,  a doe  deer  that  drank  too  much, 
pine  needles,  deer  droppings  (in  the  ex- 
treme), a skunk  — or  not  at  all. 

Importantly,  this  aura  of  supposed 
enticement  — of  lack  of  it  — must  have 
been  created  and  must  be  sustained  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  If  perspira- 
tion enters  the  picture,  the  non-scent 
effect  may  wane.  If  the  intended  scent 
wears  away,  you  are  stuck  with  the  plain 
old  odor  of  a person,  yourself. 

That  isn’t  necessarily  bad.  I’ve  been 
getting  by  without  masking  or  covering 
up  my  scent.  I simply  study  air  move- 
ment beforehand,  and  then  choose  a 
position  that  puts  me  downwind  of  the 
direction  from  which  I expect  deer  to 
be  approaching.  To  enhance  this  ploy,  I 
try  to  avoid  walking  on  or  over  the  deer 
trail  that  I hope  will  bring  a specimen  of 
Odocoileus  virginianus  within  speaking 
distance  of  my  stand.  If  one  sneaks  in 
downwind  of  me,  chances  are  I won’t  be 
any  better  off  than  someone  loaded  with 
eau  de  doe.  That’s  one  reason  I have 
more  than  one  ground  stand  located 
near  my  favorite  deer  runways.  I don’t 
really  think  I can  cover  up  my  odor;  I 
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breathe  human  odor.  And  that  doesn’t 
even  take  into  account  my  toothpaste, 
my  pipe  tobacco  or  my  wife’s  lipstick 
from  a friendly  farewell. 

Do  Look  Up 

Those  who  take  the  aerial  avenue  by 
means  of  a tree  stand  or  a ladder  can 
avoid  some  of  the  problems  I have  on 
the  ground.  The  higher  they  are  above 
the  ground,  the  more  likely  their  odor 
will  be  tossed  about  by  air  current  be- 
fore the  deer  pick  it  up.  This  mixing  of 
the  air  will  also  mask  somewhat  their 
exact  location.  Actually,  deer  may  more 
readily  catch  the  odor  of  an  archer 
perched  in  a high  chair,  but  have  more 
trouble  pinpointing  its  source.  And,  yes, 
deer  do  sometimes  look  up. 

If  you  stand  on  a sidehill,  deer  that 
approach  from  above  might  be  alarmed 
when  they  reach  the  level  where  your 
scent  comes  from  the  stand.  For  that 
reason,  selection  of  a site  for  stands 
should  be  made  with  the  same  eonsid- 
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eration  of  air  movements  as  well  as  prox- 
imity to  prominent  runways.  Permanent 
tree  stands  don’t  offer  such  mobility. 

As  the  day  enlarges,  it  may  bring  a 
complete  change  of  air  direction  or  an 
assortment  of  breezes  that  vie  with  one 
another  for  dominance.  In  such  cases, 
all  bets  are  off.  However,  if  things  get 
tough,  we  ground  pounders  can  change 
stands  to  our  advantage  much  easier 
than  those  who  sway  in  the  trees. 

When  selecting  a stand  it’s  important 
to  remember  that  wind  direction  can 
shift  up  to  180  degrees  between  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Normally,  you  can  ex- 
pect air  to  move  down  the  mountain  in 


A TREE  growing  at  an  angle  can  provide  a 
good  natural  stand  but,  particularly  in  old 
apple  trees  such  as  this,  openings  for  shots 
may  be  limited.  Also,  personal  safety  must 
be  of  paramount  concern. 

the  early  morning.  Then,  on  a still  day, 
as  soon  as  the  sun  hits,  air  direction  will 
shift  up  the  mountain  until  the  cool 
of  late  afternoon.  If  there  is  frontal 
weather  action,  the  air  may  come  from 
any  direction.  If  it  stirs  up  much  activity, 
you’d  best  change  your  method  of  hunt- 
ing or  go  home  and  mend  the  broken 
storm  window  that  has  been  more  pa- 
tient than  your  wife.  The  air  may  calm 
down  toward  late  afternoon. 

One  thing  is  certain,  respect  for  the 
deer’s  ability  to  pick  up  scents  and  inter- 
pret them  should  be  foremost  in  the 
mind  of  every  hunter.  Deer  do  make 
mistakes  at  times,  but  it’s  a foolish 
hunter  who  banks  on  them.  The  process 
of  natural  selection  has  weeded  out 
most  of  the  dummies,  leaving  us  up 
against  the  best  deer  remaining  from 
thousands  of  generations.  Of  course,  by 
this  time  we  also  should  have  developed 
some  smarts. 

Next  to  its  sense  of  smell,  the  deer’s 
vision  is  its  greatest  aid  to  survival.  I 
wouldn’t  attempt  to  judge  which  is  the 
most  highly  developed  of  the  animal’s 
sense.  But  the  order  of  dependence 
upon  its  senses  is  what  we,  as  hunters, 
are  most  concerned  about. 

Available  information  indicates  that  a 
deer’s  vision  is  adapted  to  low  light  con- 
ditions and,  when  compared  to  human 
eyesight,  somewhat  limited  in  bright 
sun.  This  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  deer’s  preference  to  feed  in 
marginal  light  conditions  as  well  as  total 
darkness.  Because  the  deer’s  eyes  ab- 
sorb ultra  violet  light,  which  the  human 
eye  does  not  detect,  they  have  trouble 
distinguishing  other  than  blue,  violet 
and  near  ultra  violet  (invisible  to  hu- 
mans) according  to  Jay  Neitz,  Ph.D., 

ALAN  ROBERTS  simply  stood  on  the  ground 
and  was  able  to  connect  on  this  Sullivan 
County  trophy.  Early  morning  and  late  after- 
noon, when  deer  are  naturally  on  the  move, 
are  normally  the  best  times  of  day  to  stand. 
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WHEN  CHOOSING  a stand,  an  archer  should 
not  forget  to  consider  air  movements  and 
cover.  Respect  for  a deer’s  sense  of  smell 
and  sight  should  be  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
every  hunter. 

Vision  Scientist,  writing  for  Atsko  Inc. 
Dr.  Neitz  indicates  that  ungulates 
(4-hooved  animals)  “see  hundreds  of 
times  better  in  dim  light  than  humans.” 

In  the  early  days  of  bow  hunting,  few 
archers  gave  much  thought  to  camou- 
flage. But,  as  military  war  clothing  trick- 
led into  the  sporting  market  place,  we 
discovered  that  it  was  effective  in  con- 
cealing us  from  deer.  There  is  still  no 
cure  for  careless  movement,  though,  ex- 
cept not  to,  and  nothing  will  negate  the 
value  of  camouflage  faster  than  move- 
ment. 

That  still  leaves  the  whitetail’s  sense 
of  acute  hearing  as  a problem  to  be  over- 
come in  trying  to  obtain  close  quarters 
when  hunting  them  with  the  bow.  Cer- 
tain unnatural  noises,  such  as  the  jangle 
of  car  keys,  cigarette  lighters  against 
loose  change,  the  squeak  of  an  alumi- 
num arrow  over  a metal  rest,  the  grunt 
of  cables  over  a wheel  in  a compound 
bow,  a cough  or  a sneeze,  may  merely 
alert  the  animal.  It  is  when  such  sounds 
zero  a deer’s  attention  to  you,  and  you 
make  a careless  move  to  confirm  its  sus- 
picions, that  the  game  is  usually  over. 

Natural  sounds,  such  as  breaking 
twigs  or  rustling  leaves,  frequently  pro- 
voke no  more  than  a casual  glance  in 
your  direction.  If  your  camouflage  get- 
up  is  good,  you  might  still  get  that  shot. 

One  factor  to  consider  is  whether  the 


animal  is  moving  into  an  area  of  relative 
safety,  as  in  the  morning,  or  toward  an 
area  of  relative  hazard,  as  in  the  after- 
noon. How  alert  and  cautious  the  ani- 
mal might  be  can  be  largely  dependent 
upon  its  state  of  mind. 

When  your  stand  is  quite  temporary, 
as  in  group  hunting,  you  have  less 
choices.  Nevertheless,  all  factors  apply 
within  limits  of  each  situation.  Anytime, 
when  standing,  your  state  of  mind  may 
fluctuate  between  boredom  and  a bad 
case  of  buck  fever.  Success  usually  de- 
pends on  how  well  you  can  hold  it  all 
together. 

There  comes  a time  when  every  deer 
hunter  must  take  a stand. 


Upcoming  Attractions  at  Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning 

Upcoming  lectures  at  Middle  Creek  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  and  include:  “Edi- 
ble Wild  Plants,”  by  outdoor  writer  and  educator  Kermit  Henning,  July  11  & 
12;  “Deer  Management  in  Pennsylvania,”  by  PGC  Information  Specialist  Ted 
Godshall,  July  18  & 19;  and  “Elk  Management  in  Pennsylvania,”  by  PGC 
Biologist  Bill  Drake,  August  1 & 2.  In  addition,  a wildlife  art  show  featuring 
the  works  of  25  artists  will  be  held  August  10  to  12.  Admission  is  free. 

A variety  of  wildlife  films  will  be  shown  at  the  Pymatuning  Visitors  Center 
through  July  and  August  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays.  All  shows 
begin  at  7:00  p.m.  and  are  free  to  the  public.  Call  814-683-5545  for  schedul- 
ing or  information. 
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How  Much  Shot  is 
Enough? 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


A NUMBER  OF  years  back,  I lis- 
tened to  an  argument  about  the 
amount  of  shot  needed  for  small  game 
hunting.  I didn’t  know  any  of  the  par- 
ticipants, but  one  elderly  fellow  was 
quite  adamant  about  his  the-more-shot- 
the-better  theory.  I remember  the  inci- 
dent because  I was  considering  buying 
the  same  shotgun  the  elderly  fellow  was 
talking  about. 

“It  took  me  30  years  to  find  the  right 
shotgun/shell  combination,  but  last 
year,  I latched  onto  a new  Model  12 
Winchester  duck  gun.  It  has  a 30-inch 
full  choke  barrel,  and  when  stuffed 
with  three  Western  Super-X  long  range 
shells,  packed  with  1 5/s  ounces  of  num- 
ber 4s,  I’m  set  for  anything  that  runs  or 
flies.” 

“Stop  pounding  yourself  black  and 


blue.  You  don’t  need  a duck  gun  or  1 5/s 
ounces  of  shot  for  rabbits  and  grouse.  I 
get  just  as  much  game  as  you  do,  and  I 
rarely  use  high  brass  shells  or  more 
than  1 Vh  ounces  of  shot  in  my  old  No.  2 
Ithaca  16-gauge  double,”  another  white- 
haired  hunter  cut  in.  “In  fact,  my  favor- 
ite shell  for  the  modified  barrel  is  the 
Remington  Shur-Shot  with  just  an 
ounce  of  number  6 shot.” 

“Why  would  you  want  to  throw  an 
ounce  of  shot,  when,  by  using  a 12- 
gauge  3-inch  outfit,  you  can  have  a half- 
ounce more?  The  more  big  BBs  in  a 
pattern,  the  better.  Some  of  those  extra 
BBs  are  going  to  connect  on  shots  that  a 
thinner  pattern  would  miss,  and  that’s  a 
fact.” 

The  second  elderly  hunter  did  point 
out  that  a 1-ounce  load  or  number  6 
shot  probably  has  more  pellets  than  a 
1 % -ounce  load  of  4s.  His  remark  drew 
a hard  stare  from  the  duck  gun  hunter. 

Like  most  ballistic  arguments,  this 
one  ended  when  the  12-gauge  fan 
threw  up  his  hands  in  disgust  and 
tramped  out  of  the  room.  He  was  posi- 
tive he  had  the  right  shotgun  and  the 
right  shell.  In  his  mind,  the  full  choke 
12-gauge  barrel  and  the  powerful  high 
brass  shell  with  its  big  shot  charge  were 
the  necessary  ingredients  for  success  in 
rabbit  patches  and  grouse  coverts.  The 
remark  about  the  pellet  count  being 
equal  is  true.  A 1% -ounce  load  of  4s 
has  approximately  221  pellets,  and  a 
1-ounce  load  of  6s  has  225. 

LEWIS  USED  a one-ounce  load  of  7Vi  shot, 
out  of  a SKB  280  20-gauge  double,  to  drop 
this  ruffed  grouse.  The  “more  is  better”  phi- 
losophy, which  too  many  people  seem  to 
follow,  Isn’t  necessarily  true  when  it  comes 
to  shotgun  loads. 
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I think  it’s  within  the  bounds  of  rea- 
son to  state  that  most  Americans  have  a 
the-more-the-better  philosophy.  Before 
emission  controls  were  installed  on 
cars,  horsepower  was  the  dominant 
purchasing  factor  with  many  of  us.  The 
more  horses  under  the  hood,  the  better 
we  felt.  In  most  cases,  this  was  only  sat- 
isfying a psychological  whim;  we  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  needed  the  total  output  of 
the  engine.  Many  people  in  the  Depres- 
sion Era  purchased  shoes  simply  by  the 
sole  thickness  or  the  weight  of  a shoe. 
A heavier  shoe  had  to  be  better  than  a 
lighter  one,  and  so  it  goes  to  some  ex- 
tent today.  Many  whitetail  hunters  are 
convinced  a magnum  cartridge  is  the 
answer.  They  are  willing  to  suffer  the 
heavy  recoil  of  the  big  load  because 
they  are  convinced  that  a bullet  from  a 
300  Magnum  will  kill  quicker  than  the 
same  one  fired  from  a 30-06. 

Taking  this  example  a step  further 
shows  that  a 180-grain  Speer  spitzer 
bullet  can  be  given  close  to  2800  fps 
muzzle  velocity  from  a 30-06.  The  same 
180-grain  bullet  fired  from  a 300  Win- 
chester Magnum  will  hit  about  3050 
fps.  Which  is  more  important,  250  fps 
muzzle  velocity  or  bullet  placement? 
For  many  years,  I have  suffered  a good 
bit  of  criticism  for  sticking  with  the 
20-gauge  shotshell.  Most  of  it  is  given 
in  fun,  but  some  comes  from  serious 


shooters  who  question  the  smaller  shot 
charge  of  the  20. 

However,  I was  never  intimidated  by 
remarks  that  the  20,  with  its  compara- 
tively light  charge,  was  inadequate.  I 
never  felt  at  a disadvantage  in  the  com- 
pany of  hunters  carrying  16s  and  12s.  To 
this  day,  I feel  the  20-gauge  is  the  best 
choice  of  the  three  for  me. 

Denser,  Not  Larger 

The  elderly  hunter  believed  that  the 
extra  pellets  in  his  1%-ounce  load 
guaranteed  that  his  pattern  was  larger, 
thus  enhancing  his  chances.  But  that’s 
not  true.  Extra  pellets  do  make  a pat- 
tern denser,  but  not  larger  in  diameter. 
It’s  hard  for  some  shotgunners  to  be- 
lieve, but  patterns  from  barrels  of  the 
same  length  and  choking  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  diameters,  regardless 
of  gauge,  with  the  exception  of  the  410 
bore.  The  410  does  have  a smaller 
diameter  pattern  and  should  be  pat- 
terned at  25  or  30  yards.  This  means 
that  a lVs  -ounce  load  of  number  6 shot 


SHOTGUNNERS  have  quite  an  array  of  shotshetls  to  choose  from.  Left  to  right  are  the  .410- 
bore,  28-gauge,  20-gauge,  16-gauge,  12-gauge,  and  the  mighty  3V2-inch  10-gauge  magnum. 


from  a 16-gauge  28-inch  modified  bar- 
rel will  have  essentially  the  same  diam- 
eter pattern  as  a 1% -ounce  load  of 
number  6 shot  from  a 12-gauge  28-inch 
modified  barrel.  The  only  significant 
difference  is  the  amount  of  pellets  in 
the  two  patterns.  Naturally,  the  12- 
gauge,  with  its  larger  shot  charge,  will 
have  more  pellets  in  its  pattern. 

This  is  not  a column  on  shotgun  pat- 
terning, but  I will  say  it’s  a waste  of  time 
to  hunt  with  a shotgun  if  you’re  not  fa- 
miliar with  its  patterns  using  different 
loads.  The  problem  begins  with  the 
choke  stamped  on  the  barrel.  We  tend 
to  believe  that  whatever  is  stamped  on 
the  barrel,  IC,  modified  or  full,  is  what 


Fun  Games 
“Wildlife  Weights” 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Rank  the  following  species  of 
wildlife  according  to  their 
weights,  starting  from  the  light- 
est. 


1.  Bat  

2.  Bear  

3.  Beaver  

4.  Bobcat  

5.  Coyote  

6.  Crow  

7.  Dove  

8.  Gray  Squirrel  

9.  Great-horned  Owl  

10.  Woodchuck  

answers  on  page  64 


it  will  deliver,  but  that  isn’t  necessarily 
so.  The  choke  stamping  might  show 
good  intentions  by  the  manufacturer, 
but  don’t  accept  it  as  gospel.  Secondly, 
and  more  importantly,  patterns  from 
one  particular  size  of  shot  may  indicate 
that  the  choke  marked  on  the  barrel  is 
correct,  But  another  shot  size  may  not 
act  the  same.  It’s  essential  to  use  a shot 
size  that  gives  the  pattern  you  need. 

Large  shot  charges  usually  are  ac- 
companied by  heavy  recoil.  It  takes 
more  powder  to  shove  the  large 
charges,  so  it  doesn’t  make  a lot  of 
sense  to  get  battered  by  shells  with 
heavy  charges  when  a 1 -ounce  load  is 
more  than  adequate.  It  has  often  been 
claimed  that  four  pellet  hits  are  needed 
to  assure  a clean  kill  on  most  upland 
game.  Four  sounds  a bit  low  to  me,  but 
everyone  from  Elmer  Keith  to  L.  W. 
Johnson  (retired  Remington  exhibition 
shooter)  claims  four  pellets  are  enough. 
I won’t  argue  with  shotgunners  who 
spent  years  gathering  data.  At  any  rate, 
if  four  pellets  will  do  the  job,  any  more 
are  superfluous. 

We  often  hear  about  shot  column 
length.  It’s  a ballistic  fact  that  with  a 
given  weight  of  shot,  the  smaller  the 
bore,  the  longer  the  shot  column.  This 
means  that  a 12-gauge  shot  column  is 
not  only  shorter  than  a 20-gauge’s,  but 
it’s  also  wider.  There  is  a slight  draw- 
back here  with  the  broad  base  column. 
The  sudden  high  pressure  against  the 
base  of  the  column  when  the  shell  is 
fired  deforms  many  of  the  bottom  pel- 
lets. However,  the  shorter  the  column, 
the  less  resistance  there  is  to  the  pres- 
sure against  the  bottom  of  the  column. 
In  turn,  there  is  less  pellet  deformation. 

Steel  shot,  due  to  its  hardness,  does 
not  deform  and  flies  a truer  course  than 
deformed  lead  shot.  You  can  almost  be 
sure  that  the  pellets  that  land  out  of  the 
main  pattern  were  deformed  while  still 
in  the  barrel.  Top  quality  steel  shot  is 
round  due  to  grinding  and  polishing 
during  the  manufacturing  process. 
Lead  shot  seldom  is  truly  spherical.  It’s 
easy  to  see  why.  In  production,  molten 
lead  is  poured  through  a sieve-like 
screen,  that  has  holes  of  the  correct 
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A 1 Va-OUNCE  load  of  number  8s  ahead  of  an 
ounce  of  number  6s  is  an  ideal  combination 
for  most  upland  small  game  hunting.  A good 
12-gauge  load  for  rabbit  and  grouse,  right,  is 
a 2%  shell  stuffed  with  IVs  ounces  of  num- 
ber 8s. 

diameter  for  the  size  of  shot  being 
made.  As  it  drops,  it  forms  into  round 
pellets  before  plunging  into  a tank  of 
water.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
tank  of  water  is  for  softening  the  fall  of 
the  shot,  not  for  cooling  it  or  making  it 
hard. 

We  hear  a lot  of  talk  from  shotshell 
manufacturers  about  the  length  of  the 
shot  string.  Since  not  all  the  shot  pel- 
lets leave  the  muzzle  at  the  same  time, 
the  shot  strings  out.  And  since  de- 
formed pellets  won’t  maintain  velocity 
as  well  as  spherical  ones,  they  do  not  fly 
as  fast.  This  also  causes  the  shot  to 
string  out.  The  cloud  of  shot  could  be  a 
dozen  feet  long  at  40  yards.  It’s  fair  to 
say  that  the  shot  string  is  made  up  of 
fast  pellets  and  slow  ones.  The  first  part 
of  the  string  is  made  up  of  the  faster 
pellets,  with  the  deformed  pellets  mak- 
ing up  the  rear  section.  The  rear  pellets 
seldom  contribute  to  the  kill  as  most  of 
them  end  up  as  flyers. 

I believe,  however,  the  slower  pellets 
sometimes  work  to  the  hunter’s  advan- 
tage. On  one  hunt,  two  geese  came  over 
my  blind,  pushed  by  a strong  tail  wind. 
I swung  ahead  of  the  first  one  and  fired. 
The  second  goose  tumbled.  It  looked 
like  a great  shot,  but  I actually  missed 
the  goose  I was  shooting  at,  and  I’ll 

GIVEN  THE  right  amount  of  shot,  any  of  the 
following  would  be  fine  grouse  outfits.  An 
SKB  280  20-gauge;  Ithaca  37  20-gauge; 
Ruger  Red  Label  O/U  20-gauge;  Remington 
1100  LT  20-gauge;  and  Mossberg  500  12- 
gauge  with  C/Lect  adjustable  choke. 


always  believe  the  rear  goose  was 
caught  in  the  tail  end  of  the  shot  string. 
I’m  convinced  the  first  part  of  the  shot 
string  went  behind  the  lead  goose,  and 
the  second  bird,  possibly  five  feet  back, 
was  the  victim  of  the  slower  flying 
pellets. 

The  best  load  isn’t  created  by  simply 
seeing  how  many  pellets  can  be  stuffed 
into  a shotshell;  the  crux  of  the  matter 
is  coming  up  with  a balanced  load. 
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Answers: 

Bat  — 14  ounce 
Dove— 5 ounces 
Crow— 20  ounces 
Gray  Squirrel  — 1 to  IV2  pounds 
Great-horned  Owl  — 31/2  pounds 
Woodchuck— 5 to  10  pounds 
Bobcat  — 1 5 to  20  pounds 
Coyote  — 25  pounds 
Beaver— 40  to  60  pounds 
Bear— 150  to  400  pounds 

*Most  of  these  weights  were  found 
in  the  “Wildlife  Notes.” 


Some  of  the  nation’s  best  shotgunners 
claim  that  a 12-gauge  1-ounee  load  of 
shot,  with  its  shorter  shot  column  (not 
to  be  confused  with  shot  string),  is 
more  effective  than  the  114 -ounce 
charge. 

“F  ringing” 

The  advantage,  if  you  want  to  call  it 
that,  of  the  114  -ounce  shot  charge  in 
the  12-gauge  rests  in  its  “fringe”  area.  It 
gives  more  pellets  in  the  outer  edge  of 
its  pattern.  Consequently,  the  hunter 
will  score  occasionally  with  what  I call 
“fringing.”  I know  this  has  happened 
with  me  many  times,  but  one  incident 
I vividly  recall  was  a rabbit  crossing 
about  30  yards  away.  My  load  of  7 Vis 
sent  a plume  of  snow  high  in  the  air 
behind  the  speeding  cottontail.  It  was  a 
definite  miss,  but  one  or  two  of  the 
fringe  area  pellets  connected,  stopping 


the  rabbit.  Even  my  hunting  partner  re- 
marked that  I had  shot  behind  it. 

For  the  small  game  shotgunner  who 
believes  the  large  shot  charges  deliver 
better  patterns,  it’s  worth  a box  of 
1 -ounce  loads  to  find  out  in  a personal 
way.  The  20-gauge  fan  will  probably 
get  a better  pattern  with  % -ounce 
loads  than  with  1-ounce  loads.  Since  a 
1-ounce  load  has  a short  shot  column  in 
the  12,  it  will  do  better  in  that  gauge 
than  in  a 20. 

As  most  readers  know,  I have  never 
been  an  advocate  of  the  410  bore.  It  has 
a nostalgic  past  with  many  hunters  who 
started  with  the  tiny  shell,  but  is  far 
more  useful  on  the  skeet  field  than  in 
the  hunting  woods.  Its  1 Vi6th-ounce 
load  in  the  3-inch  version  makes  a 
mighty  long  shot  column,  creating  a lot 
of  stress  against  the  bottom  pellets  on 
firing.  On  top  of  that,  its  disproportion- 
ately long  shot  column  allows  a great 
many  pellets  to  rub  the  bore,  which  ul- 
timately deforms  them.  I have  already 
mentioned  that  flat-sided  (deformed) 
pellets  slow  down  quickly  and  have  a 
fondness  for  some  strange  oblique 
movements. 

So  don’t  bank  entirely  on  the  large 
shot  charge.  The  more-pellets-the- 
better  theory  isn’t  completely  true.  A 
1-ounce  load  is  adequate  for  most  small 
game  hunting  and,  with  its  lower  recoil, 
it’s  far  more  pleasant  to  shoot.  For  many 
older  hunters  and  inexperienced  shot- 
gunners,  this  is  a factor  that  shouldn’t 
be  overlooked. 


% 

■as  • 


Keep  your  GAME  NEWS  looking  like  new  for 
years  to  come  by  storing  them  in  specially 
designed  binders.  Each  binder  holds  12  is- 
sues and  costs  $5,  delivered.  Order  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  De- 
partment AR,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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Coming  Home,  by  Gerry  Putt,  is  the  eighth  limited  edition 
fine  art  print  available  through  the  Game  Commissions 
"Working  Together  for  Wildlife"  program.  As  with  pre- 
vious editions.  Coming  Home  is  limited  to  600  signed  and 
numbered  prints.  Image  size  is  approximately  15  x 22 Vz 
inches,  printed  on  acid-free  100  percent  rag  paper.  Price  is 
$125,  delivered;  framed  prints  are  an  additional  $97.50. 
Limited  numbers  of  the  1986,  1987,  1988  and  1989  prints 
are  still  available.  Invest  in  the  future  of  Pennsylvania  s 
wildlife -and  yours,  too.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Department  AR,  2001  Elmerton 
Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


Voluntary  Waterfowl  Stamp  No.  8 

Pennsylvania’s  1990  waterfowl  management  stamp,  featuring 
a pair  of  canvasbacks  by  Tom  Hirata  of  Pittsburgh,  is  the  eighth 
“duck”  stamp  offered  by  the  Game  Commission.  Funds  derived 
from  stamp  and  print  sales  are  used  for  wetland  acquisition, 
habitat  development,  and  waterfowl-related  education  pro- 
grams. Stamps  cost  $5.50  each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four, 
and  $55  for  a full  sheet  of  ten,  delivered.  For  a savings,  the  cost 
for  five  or  more  ten-stamp  sheets,  in  any  combination  of  years, 
is  $40  per  sheet.  The  1988  stamps  will  he  available  through 
December  31,  1990,  at  which  time  all  remaining  supplies  will 
be  destroyed. 

Stamps  are  available  at  the  Game  Commission  Harrisburg 
headquarters,  region  offices,  Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Areas,  and  at  participating  hunting 
license  issuing  agents  and  stamp  dealers.  Signed  and  numbered 
fine  art  prints  of  this  design  are  available  from  art  dealers  and 
galleries  nationwide. 
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THE  SHOOTER’S  CORNER,  by  Don 
Lewis,  is  a 449-page  hardcover  book  that 
covers  nearly  every  facet  of  the  shooting 
sports  from  a hunter’s  point  of  view. 
Beginning  with  the  history  of  firearms, 
Don  covers  actions,  stocks,  and  barrels; 
scopes  and  metallic  sights;  rimfire, 
big  game  and  varmint  cartridges;  shot- 
guns, gauges  and  fit;  and  a whole  lot 
more.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Department  AR, 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797.  Price  is  $15  delivered. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Simply  Getting  Better 

As  you’ve  probably  learned  by  now,  this  year  hunters  will  enjoy  an  opportunity  to 
xlLtake  up  to  three  deer,  providing  they  have  the  proper  licenses.  This  new 
initiative  was  recently  developed  to  give  the  agency  more  control  and  flexibility  in 
managing  the  state’s  deer. 

When  regular,  statewide  “doe”  seasons  were  started,  back  in  1951,  it  was  amid 
cries  of  anguish  that  the  state’s  deer  herd  would  be  wiped  out.  Well,  history  shows 
the  merit  of  those  concerns.  Healthy  deer  populations  now  exist  throughout  the 
state,  not  just  in  the  “Big  Woods”  counties  across  the  northern  tier.  Furthermore, 
hunting  opportunities  have  grown  over  the  years,  with  the  addition  of  archery  and 
muzzleloader  seasons,  and  annual  deer  harvests  have  been  continually  rising. 

Back  in  the  1950s  and  ’60s,  the  demand  for  licenses  greatly  exceeded  supplies. 
Then,  as  herds  grew  and  the  deer  population  expanded  its  range,  annual  allocations 
increased.  For  a while,  during  the  late  ’70s  and  early  ’80s,  there  was  a balance 
between  antlerless  deer  allocations  and  demands.  With  few  minor  exceptions, 
every  sportsman  who  wanted  an  antlerless  deer  license  — even  in  a particular 
county  — could  normally  obtain  one. 

In  more  recent  years  antlerless  license  allocations  have  exceeded  demands.  In 
some  years  licenses  even  went  unsold  in  some  counties.  Generally,  it  appears  about 
550,000  people  are  interested  in  hunting  antlerless  deer  in  Pennsylvania. 

Therefore,  to  achieve  necessary  deer  harvests,  it  became  necessary  to  allow  some 
hunters  to  take  more  than  one  deer.  The  bonus  deer  system  was  inaugurated  first  in 
the  Southeast  Special  Regulations  Area,  in  1987,  and  then  statewide  the  following 
year.  This  new  program  has  been  well  received  and  successful.  In  each  of  the  past 
two  years,  the  antlerless  allocations  of  679,300  and  692,100,  respectively,  were  fully 
utilized,  and  adequate  harvests  have  been  attained. 

With  this  year’s  allocation  of  806,100,  though,  coupled  with  the  rate  at  which 
bonus  tags  were  purchased  in  previous  years,  there’s  reason  to  suspect  that  this 
year’s  allocation  may  not  be  fully  utilized.  Therefore,  regulations  have  been 
changed  to  allow  sportsmen  to  purchase  up  to  two  bonus  tags,  if  any  are  remaining 
after  everybody  — residents  and  nonresidents  — has  ample  opportunity  to  buy  one. 

Details  and  application  procedures  will  appear  in  an  upcoming  issue.  I bring  up 
the  subject  here  to  make  people  aware  of  what’s  to  come,  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  deer  management,  as  it  has  been  since  the  agency  was  formed,  is  contin- 
ually changing. 

Another  change  for  this  license  year  is  that  an  extended  antlerless  deer  season 
will  be  held  late  this  winter,  during  which  hunters  with  valid  (unfilled)  antlerless 
deer  tags  will  be  entitled  to  hunt  on  designated  farms  where  deer  are  causing 
unacceptable  amounts  of  damage. 

Undoubtedly,  the  future  will  bring  even  further  refinements  to  deer  manage- 
ment. Ways  of  getting  bonus  tags  into  the  hands  of  archers  in  time  for  the  early 
archery  season  are  being  explored,  as  are  modifications  to  deer  hunting  in  the 
Southwest  and  Southeast  Special  Regulations  Areas. 

Deer  management  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  changing  continually  since  the 
Game  Commission  was  formed,  and  it  will  always  do  so.  And,  as  a look  at  the 
agency’s  nearly  100-year-old  track  record  indicates,  it’s  done  nothing  but  get  better 
and  better  over  time.  — Bob  Mitchell. 
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FOCUSING  THROUGH  the  waves  of  heat  shimmering  from  the  hayfield  was  a bit  tricky,  but  I 
finally  zeroed  in  on  the  chuck  I had  been  watching  for  the  past  few  minutes.  He  was  feeding 
close  to  his  burrow  and  didn’t  seem  too  interested  in  venturing  much  farther. 

HOT  CHUCK 


By  Marion  Younkin 


TTrp  A HT  SWEAT  DRIPPED 
1 JL  ,i  J l\.  JL  • from  my  nose  onto 
the  barrel  of  my  binoculars.  I wiped  my 
eyes  carefully  with  my  handkerchief, 
blinked  several  times,  and  raised  the 
field  glasses  again.  Focusing  through 
the  waves  of  heat  shimmering  from  the 
hayfield  was  a bit  tricky,  but  I finally 
zeroed  in  on  the  chuck  I had  been 
watching  for  the  past  few  minutes.  He 
was  feeding  close  to  his  burrow  and 
didn’t  seem  too  interested  in  venturing 
much  farther.  Through  the  7 x 50s  I 
could  see  him  pant  as  he  sat  up  be- 
tween feeding  spurts;  the  heat  had 
made  him  as  uncomfortable  as  me. 

At  about  75  yards  he  was  a nice  tar- 
get, but  the  optical  illusion  created  by 
the  95-plus  temperature  made  what 
should  have  been  a sure  shot  far  from 
easy.  Slipping  the  rifle  sling  around  my 
elbow,  I tried  to  lock  myself  into  a sit- 


ting position  and  lowered  the  sights  to 
the  chuck’s  shoulder.  My  wet  palms 
were  slipping  on  the  stock,  so  I wiped 
my  right  hand  across  my  shirt  and  then 
realigned  the  270.  Forcing  myself  to 
squeeze  the  trigger  slowly,  I struggled 
to  keep  the  sights  on  target.  When  the 
Remington  sounded  off,  sweat  from  my 
forehead  flew  into  my  eyes,  and  my 
slick  left  hand  lost  the  foregrip.  When  I 
rocked  back  to  control  the  rifle  I lost 
sight  of  him. 

Second  Hottest 

The  summer  of  1988  was  already 
being  called  the  second  hottest  in 
Pennsylvania  history,  and  the  accom- 
panying drought  had  turned  many  hay- 
fields  into  mere  brown  patches.  The 
wildlife  seemed  to  be  having  a tough 
time  of  it,  but  where  hayfields  bordered 
small  streams,  bumper  crops  of  critters 
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could  be  found  — especially  wood- 
chucks. 

On  a small  farm  near  my  home  on 
Laurel  Mountain  I found  such  a field 
and  decided  to  use  a vacation  day  in 
August  as  a tune-up  for  December 
whitetails.  Two  problems  immediately 
faced  me.  One  was  the  iron-sighted  270 
Remington;  the  other  was  the  oppres- 
sive heat.  I decided  that  my  270  with 
130-grain  ammo  would  be  fine  for 
chucks  under  150  yards.  The  iron  sights 
would  limit  my  range,  but  the  heat  and 
humidity  would  limit  me  even  more.  At 
6:30  I left  home  in  the  cool  mist  of 
morning  and  set  out  to  the  field  I had 
chosen. 

Easy  — Too  Easy 

The  first  chuck  was  easy— too  easy.  I 
had  just  crossed  the  small  (almost  dry) 
stream  bordering  the  field  and  was 
climbing  the  bank  to  set  up  under  a 
large  maple  at  the  edge.  A medium  size 
ground  grizzly  stood  up  at  the  top  of 
the  bank  to  get  a better  look  at  the 
strange  creature  about  25  yards  away. 
Silhouetted  against  the  morning  sky,  he 
was  so  close  1 could  see  his  twitching 
nose  trying  to  catch  my  scent.  I didn’t 
shoot.  I told  myself  that  everything  in 
the  field  would  be  spooked  by  a shot.  I 
guess  I was  just  curious  about  what 
might  be  feeding  in  the  field  above  me. 
I should  have  taken  the  shot  as  nothing 
was  visible  when  I got  to  the  maple.  It 
seemed  as  if  every  creature  was  trying 


I WAS  surprised  to  see  not  even  a tangle  of 
fur  in  the  grass.  Checking  carefully  in  all 
directions,  I found  a furrow  in  the  ground 
well  short  of  where  I had  last  seen  the  wood- 
chuck. 

to  beat  the  heat  by  going  underground 
before  it  became  unbearable. 

Thirty  minutes  later  a brown  patch 
began  moving  toward  the  stream  from  a 
mound  of  exposed  earth  about  60  yards 
away.  I didn’t  need  my  binoculars  at 
that  distance.  I simply  slid  into  a sitting 
position  and  dropped  the  front  bead 
behind  the  woodchuck’s  ear.  Ever  alert, 
the  chuck  was  traveling’  in  short  starts 
and  stops,  so  I timed  my  shot  to  take 
advantage  of  his  pauses.  The  270 
barked  and  the  beating  of  the  tail  told 
me  the  130-grain  had  done  its  job. 

With  the  first  chuck  down,  I began 
scanning  the  field  for  another  target. 
The  heat  waves  radiating  over  the  field 
at  7:30  in  the  morning  should  have 
warned  me  of  what  was  to  come,  but 
because  premium  hunting  time  was 
hard  to  come  by,  I decided  to  stay.  By  10 
my  shirt  was  already  damp  with  sweat 
and  nothing  was  moving  but  the  bugs. 
By  noon  the  heat  was  really  cooking 
and  the  sweat  was  running  freely  and 
had  streaked  the  lenses  of  my  binocu- 
lars. 

By  that  time,  moving  to  a shady  spot 
seemed  like  a good  idea.  While  looking 
for  one  that  offered  a good  view  of  the 
field,  my  eyes  were  drawn  to  a pile  of 
dirt  in  the  brushy  edge  of  the  fencerow. 
A slightly  darker  area  in  the  center  of 
the  pile  appeared  out  of  place.  Wiping 
my  eyes,  I raised  the  binoculars  and  fo- 
cused on  the  dirt  pile.  I was  surprised 
to  see  the  grizzled  head  and  ears  of  a 
woodchuck  protruding  from  the  front 
of  the  pile.  The  rest  of  his  body  was 
lying  flat  down  over  the  pile,  with  all 
four  feet  out  to  the  sides.  If  I hadn’t 
been  able  to  see  the  head  move  from 
side  to  side,  I would  have  thought  that 
another  hunter  had  beaten  me  to  this 
chuck.  Watching  through  the  glasses,  I 
was  able  to  see  him  pant  like  a dog 
while  his  feet  dug  the  trench  he  was 
lying  in  even  wider.  He  had  scooped 
out  a groove  in  the  dirt  pile  in  front  of 
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his  burrow  and  was  using  it  and  the 
shade  of  the  surrounding  brush  to  beat 
the  heat.  Before  long  the  chuck  backed 
up  on  the  pile  and  assumed  a more  con- 
ventional posture.  With  the  target  more 
exposed  now,  I decided  to  try  a shot, 
although  the  chuck  was  close  to  the 
100-yard  limit  I had  set  for  myself. 
Standing,  using  the  trunk  of  the  maple 
for  a rest,  I steadied  the  rifle  on  his 
shoulder.  The  shot  kicked  up  dirt  as  it 
grazed  the  dirt  pile  and  took  the  chuck 
in  the  ribcage.  Through  the  field  glasses 
I saw  the  slow  thump  of  the  tail.  I was 
glad  the  low  shot  hadn’t  just  wounded 
the  animal. 

An  hour  and  a half  later  the  wood- 
chuck I mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  story  showed  up  and  relieved  the 
heat  induced  frustration  that  had  be- 
gun to  grow.  After  getting  my  sweat 
drenched  Remington  under  control,  I 
thought  about  my  August  tune  up  for 
December  whitetails,  not  that  it  would 
ever  get  this  hot  in  December.  Eight 
hours  of  the  heat  was  enough.  Stretch- 
ing my  cramped  legs  and  rubbing  my 
sore  backside,  I gathered  my  gear  and 
set  out  to  check  my  shots.  As  I ap- 
proached the  spot  where  I had  shot  at 
the  last  chuck,  I was  surprised  to  see 
not  even  a tangle  of  fur  in  the  grass. 
Checking  carefully  in  all  directions  I 
found  a furrow  in  the  ground  well  short 
of  where  I had  last  seen  the  wood- 
chuck. Had  the  waves  of  heat  acted  like 


AS  A TRIBUTE  to  the  success  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s bald  eagle  recovery  efforts  and  the 
outstanding  cooperation  received  from 
groups  and  individuals  throughout  the 
state,  this  species  was  chosen  as  the  1990 
feature  in  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  This  year’s  embroidered  eagle 
patch  is  priced  at  $3,  delivered  (decals  of 
any  species  are  no  longer  offered).  Order 
from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


a magnifying  lens  and  made  my  target 
appear  closer  than  it  actually  was?  Did 
my  sweat  drenched  left  hand  lose  the 
fore  grip  an  instant  before  the  shot?  I’ll 
never  know  for  sure.  The  other  two 
chucks  were  where  I had  last  seen 
them,  so  I chalked  up  my  one  miss  to 
the  drought  and  heat  wave  of  1988. 


Cover  Painting  By  Mark  Anderson 

American  goldfinches  — often  incorrectly  referred  to  as  yellow  canaries  — 
are  year  round  residents  of  Pennsylvania.  In  winter,  goldfinches  are  common 
around  bird  feeders,  especially  if  sunflower  seeds  are  provided,  but  at  that 
time  of  year  they  are  a nondescript  green.  In  spring,  however,  the  males  molt 
into  their  bright  yellow  plumage,  and  the  birds  move  into  weed  fields,  brushy 
areas  and  along  roadsides.  Goldfinches  don’t  begin  nesting  until  late  July  or 
August,  long  after  most  birds  have  finished  with  this  chore. 

A limited  edition  of  1000  signed  and  numbered  fine  art  prints  of  this 
month’s  cover  is  being  offered  by  the  artist.  Like  the  other  two  prints  in  this 
series  — cardinals  and  bluebirds  — image  size  is  11 V2  inches  square,  printed  on 
17-inch  square  acid  free  paper.  Cost  is  $73.90  each,  delivered;  50  artist’s 
proofs  are  also  available  for  $95  each,  delivered.  Order  from  Mark  Anderson, 
R.D.  3,  Box  72,  Tarentum,  PA  15084. 
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Pymatunincj 

Rendezvous 


By  Rollin  G.  Engle,  Jr. 

A SHARP  NIP  was  in  the  predawn 
air.  Dry  cattails  rattled  a noisy 
greeting  as  my  son  Ron  and  I arrived  at 
the  misty  edges  of  the  great  Pymatun- 
ing  marsh.  Like  the  migrating  flocks  of 
waterfowl,  we,  too,  have  been  drawn  to 
this  spot  over  the  years  by  a strange 
force  of  nature.  We  don’t  come  to  rest 
or  feed  as  the  birds  do,  but  just  — for  a 
day— to  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
scene. 

Ron,  coming  from  Medina,  Ohio,  and 
I,  from  Grove  City,  met  earlier  that  cold 
morning  at  the  Game  Commission’s 
Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  of- 
fice near  Linesville  to  obtain  our  daily 
hunting  permits.  The  Commission  of- 
fice there  opens  at  least  an  hour  before 
shooting  time  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday  and  Saturdays  during  the  sea- 
son. We  found  it  manned  by  seemingly 
tireless  personnel  — part  of  the  team 
that  manages  that  refuge  so  well  for 
wildlife  and  sportsmen.  It  was  a busy 
place,  and  after  registering  and  placing 
our  permit  badges  on  our  coats,  we 
hurried  on  our  way.  Ron’s  canoe-topped 
car  took  us  to  the  marsh  just  15  minutes 
away. 

The  frosty  ground  crunched  under 
our  boots  as  we  alighted  from  the  car. 
With  anxious  expectations  and  chilled 
hands,  we  fumbled  in  the  dark  with 
canoe  lashings,  buoyant  seat  cushions, 
paddles,  a big  bag  of  decoys,  shell 
boxes,  gun  cases,  and  the  other  trap- 
pings and  riggings  we  deemed  so  nec- 
essary for  a day  in  the  marshes.  Hurry- 
ing to  beat  the  onrushing  dawn,  the 
gear  was  neatly  arranged  and  stowed  in 
the  grounded  canoe.  Cushions,  shells 
and  paddles  went  fore  and  aft;  decoy 
bag  and  blind  covering  in  the  middle; 
and  empty  guns  safely  tied  to  the  gun- 


wales to  prevent  their  loss  in  event  of  a 
turnover.  All  was  completed  within  10 
minutes.  Experience  has  this  process 
down  to  a well  tuned  system. 

Ahead  of  us  lay  the  first  perilous  part 
of  the  journey  — a launch  without 
swamping.  As  I rode  the  loaded  canoe 
down  the  short,  but  steep,  muddy  skid- 
way into  the  entrance  channel  to  the 
marsh,  I nestled  in  the  confined  quar- 
ters of  the  bow  seat.  There  I clung, 
white-knuckled,  shifting  my  weight  oc- 
casionally to  try  to  maintain  balance  as 
my  partner  skidded  the  canoe,  nose- 
first,  down  the  last  three  feet.  He  man- 
aged to  clamber  safely  aboard  at  the 
last  second  as  the  stern  passed  beyond 
the  shore  line.  He  made  it,  as  he  always 
does  — and  then  I breathed  easier,  as  I 
always  do. 

Afloat  At  Last 

Afloat  at  last  and  still  dry,  we  quickly 
unlimbered  the  paddles  and  turned  the 
canoe  into  the  narrow  channel.  As  the 
paddle  blades  dug  deep  into  the  forbid- 
ding dark  waters,  our  craft  skimmed 
cautiously  ahead  along  its  treacherous 
route. 

There  were  sharp  turns,  submerged 
logs,  stumps,  shoals,  mud  flats,  false 
channels,  and  a host  of  other  naviga- 
tional hazards  to  be  recalled  and 
avoided  in  the  inky  blackness.  Yet,  our 
race  with  dawn  pushed  us  quickly 
ahead.  I thought,  we  must  go  right, 
then  left,  right  again  under  the  hanging 
willow  branches,  then  left  — no- 
right— right.  That’s  it  — back  into  the 
center  of  the  narrow  channel.  An  occa- 
sional bump  or  upward  bulging  of  the 
hull  warned  when  we  came  too  close  to 
an  obstacle.  Fortunately,  the  semi-soft 
vinyl  hull  cushioned  and  telegraphed 
the  presence  of  these  dangers  without 
bouncing  us  into  a turnover.  Hurrah  for 
today’s  technology,  I thought. 
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The  old  saying  about  it  being  darkest 
just  before  dawn  is  true,  I believe,  but  I 
use  my  flashlight  only  sparingly  for  a 
couple  of  reasons.  First,  I must  hold  it 
with  my  teeth  while  paddling  and,  sec- 
ondly, it’s  not  really  much  help  in  find- 
ing our  way.  Swamp  darkness  somehow 
has  a way  of  swallowing  a light  beam 
and  giving  nothing  in  return.  I rely 
mostly  on  my  partner’s  night  vision  and 
memory.  He’s  infallible  — well,  almost. 

Unfortunate  Overturn 

As  the  laden  canoe  glided  quietly 
over  a particular  stretch  of  deep  water, 
my  thoughts  went  back  a couple  of 
years  to  an  unfortunate  overturn  on  that 
very  spot.  Although  claiming  no  lives,  it 
did  account  for  one  lost  gun,  other  lost 
gear,  boxes  of  ruined  ammunition,  and 
a lot  of  misery.  The  most  vivid  recollec- 
tion was  the  initial  terrifying  shock  of 
finding  myself  suddenly  immersed  in 
cold  water  — black  water  that  rushed 
into  my  heavy  clothing,  filling  shell 
laden  pockets  and  cumbersome  hip 
waders.  After  breaking  to  the  surface 
and  instinctively  grasping  a most  wel- 
come gunwale  of  the  still  buoyant  craft, 
my  first  thought  was  of  my  son.  Where 
was  he?  Relief  came  as  I saw  him  cling- 
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ing  safely  to  the  stern,  struggling  with 
soggy  apparel,  as  was  I. 

After  voicing  a few  hastily  agreed 
upon  plans,  we  both  started  kicking  the 
water-filled  craft  toward  a nearby  shore. 
I gladly  lost  a heavy  boot  in  the  process. 
Debris  was  everywhere  — seat  cushions, 
liberated  decoys,  hats,  gloves,  and  a few 
other  items  that,  fortunately,  floated. 
All  else  was  lost  to  the  murky  depths 
and  the  black  muck  that  carpets  the 
bottom.  I now  solemnly  recalled  the 
vital  lessons  so  impressively  taught 
there:  no  more  shooting  from  a moving 
canoe,  lash  the  empty  guns  securely  to 
the  craft,  and  never,  never  strap  your 
boots  on.  I silently  shuddered  at  what 
could  have  been,  as  probably  did  my 
partner.  Then  we  both  pushed  swiftly 
on  with  renewed  wisdom. 

As  the  darkness  slowly  began  to  fade 
we  watched  for  the  dyke  that  separates 
the  marsh  from  the  open  lake.  The  dyke 
is  the  boundary  of  the  legal  hunting 
area.  Upon  sighting  it,  we  swing  over 
to  our  favorite  shooting  spot  some  dis- 
tance away.  We  chose  this  location  be- 
cause it  not  only  ensures  a legal  shoot- 
ing range  in  all  directions  around  the 
blind,  but  also  gives  the  incoming  birds 
a chance  to  safely  drop  down  into  the 
marsh  after  crossing  the  dyke.  No  sense 
in  turning  birds  at  the  boundary  line  or, 
worse  set,  dropping  them  wastefully 
into  the  area  closed  to  hunting.  Also, 
boundary  line  shooters  are  rightfully 
scorned  by  the  sportsmen  waiting  pa- 
tiently by  their  decoys  back  in  the 
marsh. 

The  dyke  finally  loomed  on  the  hori- 
zon and  we  turned  into  the  center 
marsh  area.  Another  few  minutes  of 
paddling  and  our  blind  site  was  near. 

Ron  slid  the  bow  into  the  cattails, 
temporarily  beaching  the  canoe  for  sta- 
bility, as  I carefully  turned  in  my  seat 
and  lifted  my  heavily-booted  legs 
around  over  the  water  and  gunwales  to 
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reverse  my  direction.  This  placed  me  in 
my  shooting  position  for  the  day  and 
also  permitted  me  to  dig  into  the  big 
decoy  bag  that  was  stowed  midship. 

Anxious  fingers  untied  the  bag  and 
the  search  was  on  to  identify  the  pintail 
decoys  from  the  rest.  Pintails  were  to 
be  placed  in  our  first  set;  mallards 
would  be  placed  in  another  spread  be- 
yond the  blind.  Separating  the  decoys, 
we  feel,  gives  the  ducks  a choice,  and 
by  strategically  placing  ourselves  be- 
tween the  two  spreads  serves  as  double 
insurance  against  finicky  birds  and 
shifting  landing  winds.  Anchor  lines 
were  unwrapped  from  the  decoy 
bodies,  and  soon  a half  dozen  pintail 
blocks  were  realistically  swimming 
about  their  tethers.  The  white  fronts  of 
the  drakes  flashed  in  the  darkness, 
while  the  drab  hens  rounded  out  the 
family  grouping.  Some  white  in  a decoy 
spread  helps  attract  the  attention  of  dis- 
tant fliers. 

Before  leaving  this  set,  a pair  of 
smaller,  black  coot  decoys  were  placed 
near  each  other  at  the  edge  of  the 
spread,  mimicking  the  togetherness 
usually  shown  by  the  species  — more 
homespun  realism. 

Finished  there  we  quickly  paddled 
around  our  blind  site  to  another  open 
spot  100  feet  away.  I reached  back  into 
the  bag  for  the  mallard  decoys.  The  big 
green-headed  drakes  with  their  white 
neck  bands  were  mixed  with  the  brown 
mottled  hens  as  they  were  carefully 
tossed  in,  one  by  one,  in  another  single- 
species grouping.  A couple  of  dipper 
decoys  (tails  up  only)  were  anchored  in 
the  shallow  end  of  the  spread  to  simu- 
late active  bottom  feeders. 

There  it  was,  just  like  home,  with  the 
feedbag  on. 

The  decoy  bag  empty,  our  paddles 
bit  the  water  again  to  carry  us  back  be- 
tween the  two  spreads.  With  a synchro- 
nized Herculean  thrust  of  both  pad- 
dles, our  canoe  was  propelled  into  a 
well  hidden  narrow  slot  in  the  cat- 
tails—a magic  spot  that  requires  my 
partner’s  uncanny  sense  of  direction  to 
find. 

Another  push  and  shove  brought  the 


canoe  completely  within  the  envelope 
of  the  tall  chattering  brown  cattails  and 
to  rest  on  their  tight  network  of  roots. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  since  launching, 
our  tippy  craft  was  stable  enough  to 
stand  in  — a most  welcome  feeling. 

Ammunition  boxes  were  quickly 
opened  and  guns  were  untethered  from 
their  safety  lines.  As  the  empty  fowling 
pieces  were  laid  to  temporary  rest,  we 
slouched  down  to  await  the  reluctant 
dawn.  A warm  handshake  accompanied 
by  a knowing  smile  was  offered  from 
the  other  end  of  the  canoe.  I grasped 
it  — and  both  of  our  voices  announced, 
“We’re  here!”  Yes,  here,  away  from  the 
city  strife,  the  bustle  of  business,  and  all 
the  other  pressures  of  civilization.  We 
were  in  God’s  country.  Even  the  rank 
odors  of  the  swamp’s  decaying  summer 
vegetation  was  a welcome  perfume,  one 
that  prompted  pleasant  memories  of 
past  visits  here. 

Scudded  Overhead 

As  we  settled  back  to  await  the  dawn 
the  wind  began  to  rise.  Gray  clouds 
scudded  overhead  and  a few  flashes  of 
lightning  cast  split  second  rays  of  eerie 
blue  light  across  the  marsh.  We  nor- 
mally welcome  rough  cloudy  weather 
because  the  ducks  fly  lower  and  are 
enticed  into  the  shelter  of  the  marshes 
by  wind-driven  waves  beyond  the  dyke. 
However,  it  was  comforting  to  note  that 
the  lightning  storm  was  well  downwind 
and  would  not  be  our  companion  for 
the  day. 

Our  eyes  were  strained  skyward  for 
glimpses  of  incoming  birds.  It  was  only 
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11  minutes  until  shooting  time,  and  the 
horizon  had  already  turned  a lighter 
gray  as  the  sun  struggled  to  push  its  way 
up  beyond  the  heavy  cloud  cover.  This 
was  the  time  we  could  lean  back  and 
watch  the  early  flocks  wing  through  the 
darkness  over  the  dyke  and  into  the 
marsh. 

“There’s  five,”  I said,  and  Ron  called 
back,  “There’s  seven  more.” 

High  Flying  Parade 

The  high  flying  parade  was  on,  punc- 
tuated by  occasional  low  flying  teal  that 
bulleted  over  our  heads  with  the  stac- 
cato wicker  of  wild  wing  beats.  That 
music  alone  made  the  trip  from  home 
worthwhile. 

We  watched.  We  waited.  We  fid- 
geted. The  hands  on  our  watches 
seemed  to  drag  along  ever  so  slowly.  I 
surveyed  the  decoy  spreads  and  mar- 
velled at  their  natural  appearance,  even 
though  placed  hastily  in  the  earlier 
darkness.  They  turned  and  swam  about, 
motivated  by  contrary  surface  winds. 
Even  the  coots  looked  independently 
alive.  All  was  set. 

Finally  the  “whump-whump, 
whump”  of  distant  gunfire  alerted  us 
that  “it  was  time.”  Another  glance  at  our 
watches  confirmed  that  fact  and  I laid 


my  old  Remington  across  my  knees. 
Ron  followed  suit.  The  momentary  still- 
ness was  broken  by  the  metalic  sounds 
of  shells  being  snicked  into  magazines 
and  the  click  of  safeties  being  checked. 
All  eyes  strained  skyward,  again  looking 
for  incoming  specks  on  the  horizon  — 
this  time  for  keeps. 

Two  flocks  winged  over  at  high  alti- 
tude, well  beyond  the  range  of  good 
sportsmanship.  We  let  them  pass  rather 
than  risk  a cripple.  Just  as  we  started  to 
concentrate  on  looking  for  low  fliers, 
two  little  teal  zipped  by  like  bullets, 
inches  over  the  cattails,  and  were  gone 
without  a shot  being  fired.  So  far  the 
ducks  were  winning.  But,  that  was  all 
right.  Just  being  there  to  see  them  is 
what  really  counts. 

Next  came  a good  size  flock  of  maybe 
six  or  eight,  clearing  the  dyke  at  an  in- 
viting altitude.  Their  fast  jerky  wing- 
beats,  tight  formation,  and  medium  size 
identified  them  as  likely  being  wood 
ducks.  I reached  for  my  call. 

A few  long  squawks  on  the  call  to 
attract  their  attention  brought  the  flock 
swinging  in  over  the  decoys.  The 
brightly  colored  heads  and  white 
throats  of  the  drakes  confirmed  my  sus- 
picion, and  woodies  were  fair  game  for 
the  day.  With  our  heads  down  to  keep 
from  flashing  our  faces  at  them,  I con- 
tinued calling,  changing  to  the  soft  vi- 
brating chatter  of  feeding  ducks.  The 
woodies  circled  again  and  lost  altitude. 
On  the  second  round  more  chattering 
on  the  call  enticed  them  to  cup  their 
wings  on  the  far  turn  and  start  a de- 
scending glide  toward  the  decoys. 

One  false  move  at  that  point  would 
have  sent  them  skyrocketing  back  into 
the  heavens.  I continued  to  chatter, 
softer  than  before.  On  they  came,  still  in 
formation  with  wings  now  fully  cupped 
and  tails  fanned  downward.  They  were 
closing  the  distance  fast  — and  drop- 
ping. 

At  the  last  moment  they  sensed 
something  was  wrong.  A flaw  in  our 
camouflage  — and  off-tone  note  on  the 
call  — or  a misplaced  decoy  — who 
knows?  At  the  outer  edge  of  the  spread 
they  broke,  scattered,  and  climbed  at 
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THE  FLOCK  beat  a hasty  retreat  up  and  out -except  one  that  tumbled  motionless  into  the 
decoys.  It  was  the  drake  my  partner  had  swung  on.  The  pungent  smell  of  nitro  hanging  in  the 
air  reminded  me  of  other  opening  shots. 


top  speed.  As  I dropped  the  call,  my 
gun  swung  and  roared  — as  did  my  part- 
ner’s. 

The  flock  beat  a hasty  retreat  up  and 
out  — all  except  one  that  tumbled  mo- 
tionless into  the  decoys.  It  was  the 
drake  my  partner  had  swung  on.  The 
pungent  smell  of  nitro  hanging  in  the 
air  reminded  me  of  other  opening 
shots.  Excited  congratulations  were 
given,  excuses  made,  comments  of- 
fered, and  the  whole  scenario  was 
“Monday  morning  quarterbacked.”  In 
the  end,  the  woodies  deserved  and  got 
most  of  the  credit  for  this  fantastic 
moment. 

As  I reloaded  and  settled  back  I in- 
wardly smiled.  Actually,  I was  glad  that 
my  drake  had  made  it.  That’s  what 
makes  waterfowling  such  a fine  sport. 
The  ducks  win  most  of  the  time,  as  it 
should  be.  It’s  not  the  size  of  the  day’s 
bag  that  counts,  but  the  number  of 
birds  you  get  to  see.  My  partner,  I’m 
certain,  shares  this  view.  Nothing  is 
more  boring  than  a bright  day  with  no 
ducks  in  sight  — or  a day  that’s  so  busy 
that  you  limit  out  in  the  first  hour. 

As  the  morning  progressed,  the  in- 
termittent parade  continued.  More 
ducks  dropped  into  the  marshes  or  flew 


high  over  them.  Some  sought  a resting 
or  feeding  spot,  while  others  were  still 
up  high,  hurrying  along  on  their  sea- 
sonal migration  from  Canada  to  Mex- 
ico. The  faint  cries  of  snow  geese 
prompted  us  to  peer  straight  up  in  time 
to  see  about  100  of  the  majestic  birds. 
They  emerged  like  white  ghosts  from  a 
very  high  cloud  and  rode  the  jet  stream 
into  another.  What  a sight!  What  a 
sound! 

Rapid  Fire 

Rapid  fire  on  the  other  end  of  the 
canoe  snapped  me  back  to  reality.  A 
prize  drake  mallard  plopped  down 
among  the  decoys.  The  remainder  of 
the  flock  escaped  in  a brilliant  display 
of  acrobatics.  Good  thing  Ron  was  alert. 
I vowed  to  be  more  attentive.  Where 
did  they  come  from  so  fast? 

So  went  the  rest  of  the  morning,  with 
me  watching  one  horizon  and  my  facing 
partner  scanning  the  one  behind  me  — 
always  looking  for  incoming  specks. 
Occasional  visits  by  mallards,  woodies, 
teal,  gadwalls,  and  others  kept  our 
nerves  on  end.  The  visits  became  fewer 
as  the  morning  wore  on,  and  time 
seemed  to  fly  at  an  accelerating  pace. 

Soon  it  was  after  11  and  we  started  to 
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count  the  minutes  left  until  the  noon 
curfew  when  all  shooting  had  to  stop. 
The  incoming  flights  had  just  about  di- 
minished. By  11:30  I was  staring  at  the 
decoys,  thinking  about  the  trip  home, 
when  Ron  called,  “Straight  up!”  I swung 
up  just  in  time  to  fold  a big  drake  mal- 
lard that  had  slipped  in  behind  me.  As 
it  tumbled  into  the  spread  I declared, 
“That’s  one  to  remember.”  Already  I 
could  see  it  mounted  in  all  its  green- 
headed splendor,  with  setting  wings, 
gliding  over  a lamp  in  my  study.  (It 
hangs  there  today,  immortalized  to  re- 
call that  moment  forever.)  I was  also 
grateful  that  my  safety  conscious  part- 
ner always  refrains  from  shooting  over 
my  head. 

Pickup  Time 

Noon  arrived  and  it  was  pickup 
time  — time  to  pick  up  the  decoys  and 
any  unretrieved  downed  birds  (there 
were  two  of  them  yet,  in  spite  of  two 
previous  retrieval  trips).  Although  the 
decoy  job  should  have  been  easier  now 
that  it  was  daylight,  there  was  a stiff 
wind  to  contend  with  this  time.  The 
elusive  decoys  seemed  to  sense  our  ap- 
proach and  generated  a new  balancing 
game  within  the  canoe.  As  we  went 
from  one  bobbing  block  to  another,  wet 
sleeves  and  strained  patiences  resulted. 
The  wind-tossed  canoe  seemed  to  en- 
joy playing  the  game  of  evasiveness  — 
and  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  stubborn 
decoys.  We  finally  used  our  paddles  to 
snare  the  anchor  lines  and  unceremoni- 
ously haul  the  blocks  aboard.  We  tried 
to  rewind  the  anchor  lines  about  their 
bodies  and  secure  them  as  they  came 
in.  No  dice.  The  wind  was  blowing  the 
canoe  off  course  every  second,  so  there 
was  no  time  to  sit  and  neatly  rewind 
lines.  After  a few  near  tilts,  we  both 
decided  to  just  haul  the  ’coys  in  as  we 
passed  them,  dump  them  midship,  and 


straighten  out  the  mess  later  back  at 
the  landing. 

Now,  with  unloaded  guns  lashed 
again  to  the  gunwales,  our  return  jour- 
ney began.  It  was  easier  this  trip.  We 
could  see  where  we  were  going  and 
with  the  wind  pushing  on  our  backs,  we 
glided  effortlessly  and  in  relative  safety 
along  the  once  perilous  channel.  I had 
time  to  dream  a bit,  and  as  my  thoughts 
drifted  back  to  much  earlier  times,  I 
wondered  what  more  primitive  paddles 
might  have  plied  these  same  waters. 

The  birds  knew  it  was  past  noon  — no 
question.  They  seemed  to  stream  into 
the  swamp  by  flocks.  Even  our  pres- 
ence in  the  open  didn’t  deter  them  as 
they  winged  past  within  easy  range. 
They  seemed  to  laugh  as  they  sailed 
safely  by.  But  the  apparent  mockery 
was  added  spice  to  a fine  day.  It  was 
now  their  turn  to  again  rule  the  marsh 
undisturbed,  and  we  continued  to  mar- 
vel at  their  aerodynamics  and  beauty. 

As  the  hazards  of  the  darkness  were 
safely  passed  in  daylight,  the  end  of  the 
channel  came  into  sight.  Time  to  return 
to  the  Commission  office  to  turn  in  our 
permit  badges  and  report  our  kill.  The 
kill  report  is  a vital  part  of  waterfowl 
management  at  the  refuge. 

I regretted  to  see  the  good  morning 
afield  come  to  an  end.  I reflected  on  its 
many  pleasures,  the  memorable  com- 
panionship, and  all  the  good  things  God 
had  given  me  that  day.  Of  course,  I also 
had  a vivid  recall  of  all  the  human 
errors  I had  made  while  playing  the 
game  — errors  that  I was  certain  I would 
not  repeat  — until  the  next  time,  that  is. 

I had  my  rendezvous  with  nature,  a 
good  rendezvous  with  my  son,  and  an 
indepth  rendezvous  with  myself. 

We  were  going  home  with  more 
memories  than  birds,  making  it  a very 
good  hunt. 

May  we  never  lose  this  great  heritage. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

I am  myself  and  what  is  around  me,  and  if  I do  not  save  it,  it  shall  not  save  me. 

—Jose  Ortega  Y Gasset 
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BEFORE  LONG  I saw  several  doves  flying  over  the  first  corn  field  where  I had  been.  After  they 
had  completely  disappeared  from  view  the  gray  blur  of  a dove  flew  by  me  like  a rocket. 


Labor  Day  Doves 

By  Carl  W.  McCardell 


IT  HAD  BEEN  a long  and  difficult 
summer.  My  regular  line  of  work, 
which  consists  of  lawn  mowing,  flower 
bed  mulching,  leaf  raking,  etc.,  had  be- 
come drudgery. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  ’89  were 
the  wettest  on  record  in  my  part  of  the 
state.  The  lawn  work  was  there,  but  I 
had  been  unable  to  get  to  it  because  the 
ground  was  so  moist. 

And  when  I was  able  to  mow,  the 
grass  was  extremely  high  and  wet,  and 
took  twice  as  long  to  cut.  Getting  paid 
by  the  job,  not  on  an  hourly  rate,  took 
its  financial  toll. 

Just  a year  earlier  an  eight-week 
drought  had  had  a negative  effect  on 
my  lawn  business,  obviously,  in  an  op- 


posite manner.  In  addition  to  other 
problems  and  irritations,  my  dad  died 
in  July. 

The  Labor  Day  weekend  was  fast 
approaching,  yet  the  thought  of  dove 
hunting  seemed  only  a remote  possi- 
bility. 

To  make  matters  worse,  September  4 
would  have  been  my  parents’  anniver- 
sary. Mom  already  bad  plans  to  spend 
the  long  weekend  at  her  brother  and 
sister-in-law’s  place.  Things  just 
wouldn’t  be  the  same. 

The  first  day  of  dove  season  arrived 
and  I had  a chance  to  make  a quick 
scouting  trip  to  some  nearby  fields.  If 
there  were  any  native  birds  in  the  area, 
I couldn’t  find  them.  That  additional 
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frustration  put  dove  hunting  totally  out 
of  my  mind. 

I spent  the  rest  of  that  day  and  all  day 
Saturday  playing  catch-up  with  my 
mowing  commitments.  Sunday  was 
used  as  a much  needed  day  of  rest 
while  Monday’s  schedule  brought  me 
back  to  the  old  grind. 


1/ 


ing  activities  with  Dad  came  to  mind. 
Although  we  never  dove  hunted  to- 
gether, we  had  spent  countless  hours 
pursuing  pheasants,  rabbits  and  squir- 
rels over  the  years. 

I fondly  remembered  the  time  we 
were  hunting  pheasants  in  a remote 
patch  of  cover  much  like  the  one  where 
I was  trimming. 

Pheasants  had  often  used  the  thick 
cover  when  the  hunting  pressure  be- 
came intense.  Dad  waited  on  one  side 
of  the  patch  as  I started  in  from  the 
other.  As  soon  as  I could  see  him,  Dad 
waved  his  arm  for  me  to  hurry  out  of 
the  thicket. 

Thinking  I must  have  chased  out  a 
bunch  of  the  gaudy  birds,  I hussled  as 
fast  as  I could  through  the  remaining 
cover. 


SOMEHOW,  I had  had  enough.  As  the  beauty 
of  the  countryside-filled  me  to  overflowing, 
I unloaded  the  870  and  sat  there  to  watch  the 
sun  dip  low  to  the  horizon,  letting  thoughts 
of  the  problems  of  the  last  few  months  melt 
away. 


Dad  was  as  excited  as  I had  ever  seen 
him.  “Look,  Carl,  a deer.”  I caught  just 
a glimpse  of  the  animal’s  backside  as 
it  raced  away,  striding  through  several 
fencerows  in  order  to  gain  access  to  a 
large  woodlot. 

Dad  related  how  the  huge  six-pointer 
had  crashed  out  of  the  brush  and  nearly 
run  into  him.  Stepping  to  one  side,  Dad 
had  a fantastic  view  of  the  buck’s  large 
set  of  antlers. 

The  whine  of  the  trimmer  began  to 
sputter,  indicating  a gas  refill  was  in 
order.  Glancing  at  Dad’s  old  watch  I 
now  kept  in  my  pocket  I realized  the 
day  was  passing  by  very  quickly. 

All  the  thoughts  of  hunting  were  be- 
coming too  much  for  me.  So,  at  3:00 
p.m.  I packed  it  in  for  the  day.  I rushed 
home,  grabbed  my  license,  shotgun  and 
some  diet  sodas,  and  was  off  to  a se- 
cluded patch  of  dove  habitat  in  no  time. 

I parked  my  truck  near  the  side  of 
the  long  dirt  driveway  and  began  to 


I was  at  work  with  a weed  trimmer  in 
my  hands  bright  and  early  Monday 
morning.  One  long-time  customer,  Pete 
Sharpies,  owns  a small  farm  with  an 
abundance  of  post  and  rail  fences.  Al- 
though he  provides  ample  patches  of 
cover  for  wildlife,  he  insists  on  keeping 
clear  the  immediate  area  around  the 
fences. 

Sometimes  I get  some  great  inspira- 
tions for  outdoor  articles  while  running 
a trimmer.  With  a good  set  of  ear  plugs, 
the  hum  of  the  engine  is  not  over- 
whelming and  can  — believe  it  or  not  — 
actually  be  a form  of  therapy. 

Instead  of  story  ideas  coming  to 
mind,  however,  I kept  thinking  about 
dove  season  and  the  fact  that  the  first 
three  days  of  it  found  me  working. 

As  the  day  wore  on  thoughts  of  hunt- 
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gather  my  belongings.  I had  put  every- 
thing I needed  into  a large  duffle  bag, 
except  for  my  12-gauge  Remington  870. 

The  temperatures  were  in  the  mid- 
80s  and  the  humidity  was  uncomforta- 
bly high.  I was  as  thankful  for  remem- 
bering the  sodas  as  I was  for  the  box  of 
ammo,  which  I had  almost  neglected  to 
put  in  the  bag. 

I don’t  ordinarily  load  the  shotgun 
until  I get  to  my  dove  stand,  but  in  this 
instance,  because  I would  be  walking 
through  a couple  of  fields  during  legal 
shooting  hours,  I chambered  three 
rounds  in  the  of  pump. 

While  within  sight  of  my  intended 
destination  the  distinct  noise  of  a dove’s 
wing  beats  snapped  me  to  attention. 
The  duffel  dropped  from  my  left  hand 
while  my  right  hand  had  already  taken 
the  fast-handling  Special  Field  shotgun 
from  my  shoulder. 

The  bird  was  about  35  yards  from  me 
when  the  load  of  7V2S  caught  up  to  it. 
Keeping  an  eye  on  the  last  few  feathers 
floating  to  earth,  I hurried  through  the 
knee-deep  cover  on  the  edge  of  the 
corn  field  to  collect  my  prize. 

Finding  the  dove  was  actually  easier 
than  remembering  where  I had 
dropped  the  duffel  bag.  I laughed  out 
loud  about  my  predicament,  but  soon 
found  the  rather  large  object  resting  in 
the  weeds. 

Getting  game  so  fast  was  certainly 
encouraging,  but  after  sitting  nearly  an 
hour  without  so  much  as  sighting  an- 
other dove,  the  urge  to  walk  took  hold. 

I grabbed  a half  dozen  rounds  of 
ammo  and  began  stuffing  them  into  my 
pockets  while  I stretched  my  legs.  Eye- 
ing a large  cluster  of  weeds  near  the 
end  of  a distant  corn  field  I noticed 
three  doves  dip  right  into  the  thickest 
part. 

The  decision  about  walking  or  not 
had  been  decided  for  me,  and  in  a few 
minutes  I covered  200  yards  and  was 
closing  in  on  where  I had  last  seen  the 
doves. 

Before  I had  a chance  to  plan  my 
next  move  the  trio  burst  out  of  the 
weeds  with  a ruckus.  I fired  two  hasty 
shots  before  realizing  I had  my  full 


Question 

A friend  of  mine  hunts  with  a crossbow  in 
another  state.  May  I use  one  to  hunt  deer 
in  Pennsylvania? 

Answer 

No.  Crossbows  may  not  be  used  to  hunt 
any  animal  in  Pennsylvania.  Only  arch- 
ery equipment  manually  drawn  and  held 
is  permissible. 


choke  tube  insert  in  the  gun.  I waited 
for  them  to  get  a little  farther  away, 
then  proceeded  to  drop  the  last  bird. 

The  momentum  of  the  dove  carried 
it  into  a small  briar  patch.  After  several 
minutes  of  diligent  search  I emerged 
with  my  second  dove  and  a few 
scratches. 

I slowly  walked  back  to  my  original 
stand,  but  with  the  feeling  that  the  two 
remaining  birds  would  be  coming  back 
to  the  weed  seeds  where  I had  taken 
their  companion. 

This  time  I grabbed  the  duffel  bag 
and  hurried  back  to  where  the  latest 
action  had  taken  place. 

It  took  a couple  of  minutes  to  get 
settled  but  I didn’t  have  long  to  wait. 
Coming  over  some  nearby  treetops,  two 
doves  almost  dropped  into  my  lap. 

My  first  shot  dispatched  the  lead 
bird.  The  full  choke  didn’t  have  time  to 
open  up  on  the  second  shot  due  to  the 
closeness  of  my  target.  Waiting  for  a 
moment,  I shot  the  third  round  and  had 
my  fourth  bird  of  the  day  with  only 
seven  shots.  Not  bad,  considering  I 
hadn’t  seen  a single  dove  during  the 
brief  scouting  trip  I mentioned  earlier. 

Before  long  I saw  several  doves  flying 
over  the  first  corn  field  where  I had 
been.  After  they  had  completely  disap- 
peared from  view  the  gray  blur  of  a 
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dove  flew  by  me  like  a rocket.  Before  I 
had  a chance  to  react  the  bird  was 
safely  on  the  other  side  of  the  trees, 
heading  for  the  western  skyline. 

I hadn’t  noticed  before,  hut  the  after- 
noon was  giving  way  to  evening  and 
the  sun  was  sinking  quickly.  ~Just  one 
more,”  I said  quietly. 

No  sooner  had  that  thought  come 
to  mind  when  I saw  a dove  barreling 
straight  at  me.  His  flight  pattern  would 
bring  him  directly  overhead. 

Suddenly,  the  dove’s  wing  beats 
stopped  and  its  glide  landed  him  about 
75  yards  away. 

Keeping  an  eye  on  the  spot  where  I 
had  last  seen  the  dove,  I walked  as 
quickly  and  as  quietly  as  possible.  I was 
only  20  yards  away  when  the  bird’s 
take-off  echoed  with  whistling  wings. 
The  bird  appeared  to  have  been 


launched  from  a slingshot. 

The  dove,  coming  out  of  the  second 
row  of  corn,  was  low  to  the  ground  and 
had  put  a great  deal  of  distance  be- 
tween us  in  a very  short  time. 

When  the  shotgun  met  my  shoulder 
I swung  well  ahead  of  my  departing 
quarry  while  squeezing  the  trigger.  A 
solid  hit  sent  the  bird  plummeting  to 
earth. 

With  the  fifth  dove  of  the  day  firmly 
in  my  possession  I headed  back  to  sit 
down  for  the  final  hour  or  so. 

Somehow,  I had  had  enough.  I un- 
loaded the  870  and  sat  there  to  watch 
the  sun  dip  low  to  the  horizon. 

Thoughts  of  the  problems  from  the 
last  few  months  seemed  to  melt  away. 
The  beauty  of  the  countryside  filled  me 
to  overflowing. 

Looking  upward  I whispered  a 
prayer  of  thanks  for  being  able  to  work, 
and  to  hunt,  and  for  the  74  years  Dad 
had  had  here  on  earth. 

Ever  so  slowly,  I stood  up  with  five 
doves  in  hand  and  walked  back  to  the 
truck.  It  had  been  a good  day  to  hunt  in 
Pennsylvania.  I will  always  remember 
the  Labor  Day  doves. 
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LAST  SPRING  31  hunter-trapper  education  instructors  left  their  families  and  jobs,  and  took 
part  in  a comprehensive,  week-long  workshop  held  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conser- 
vation in  Harrisburg. 

HTE  Instructors  Go 
To  School 


Jim  Filkosky,  Chief 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  Division 


T WAS  BACK  to  the  classroom  for  31 
volunteer  hunter-trapper  education 
instructors  last  spring.  But  this  time 
they  were  the  pupils,  not  the  teachers. 
Although  HTE  instructors  receive 
training  through  periodic  evening  and 
day-long  seminars,  it  has  been  over  30 
years  since  a comprehensive,  week-long 
instructors’  workshop  was  held. 

The  instructors  selected  to  attend 
this  workshop  have  been  particularly 
active.  In  addition  to  regular  teaching 
duties,  they  assist  with  class  schedul- 
ing, material  distribution,  audio-visual 
coordination,  and  the  training  of  new 
instructors. 

During  the  week  this  group  received 


instruction  in  a variety  of  subjects, 
which  they,  in  turn,  will  take  back  to 
their  home  areas  and  share  with  fellow 
instructors.  The  topics  covered  in  the 
workshop  coincide  with  those  being 
taught  in  the  present  hunter-trapper 
education  course.  Here  is  a resume  of 
the  workshop  agenda: 

Day  #1  — The  workshop  opened  with 
welcoming  remarks  from  Executive  Di- 
rector Pete  Duncan  and  Information 
and  Education  Bureau  Director  Lantz 
Hoffman.  The  remainder  of  the  morn- 
ing was  devoted  to  safe  and  responsible 
black  powder  hunting.  Jim  Smith,  a 
representative  of  Thompson  Center 
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WITH  ACTUAL  shooting  exercises  becom- 
ing increasingly  common  at  hunter-trapper 
education  classes,  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion representatives  presented  a program  to 
show  instructors  how  to  set  up  small  caliber 
rifle  ranges,  above,  and  claybird  stations, 
below. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer’s  Association  pre- 
sented information  on  improving 
sportsmen/landowner  relations.  Mel 
also  apprised  the  group  of  farm  crop 
wildlife  damage  and  the  need  for  mu- 
tual cooperation  and  understanding 
between  the  two  groups.  Representing 
the  Pennsylvania  Optometric  Associa- 
tion with  a very  informative  program  on 
hunting  and  vision  was  optometrist  Dr. 
Jon  Noll.  He  stressed  eye  protection  for 
hunters  and  shooters,  as  well  as  peri- 
odic eye  examinations.  Accident  pre- 
vention measures  he  stressed  included 
the  wearing  of  corrective  lenses,  when 
prescribed,  while  hunting. 

Day  #2  — Bill  Wadsworth,  chairman 
of  the  National  Bowhunter  Education 
Foundation,  provided  a session  on 
methods  of  teaching  bowhunter  educa- 
tion. He  also  involved  the  group  in  an 
out-of-doors  wildlife  distance  judging 
class  and  demonstrated  the  proper  use 
of  tree  stands. 

Geisinger  Medical  Center  trauma 
surgeon  Dr.  Gregory  Norkus  gave  the 
instructors  an  overview  of  a deer  hunt- 
ing accident  study  he  and  several  fellow 
surgeons  have  conducted.  Sarah 
Devine,  Harrisburg  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  informed  the  in- 
structors on  some  new  methods  of  ad- 
ministering basic  field  first-aid. 

The  Game  Commission’s  Assistant 
I&E  Bureau  Director,  Carl  Graybill,  de- 
veloped an  outdoor  survival  video  tape 
which  was  shown  to  the  class.  How  to 
build  a fire  and  an  overnight  shelter  to 
protect  oneself  from  the  elements  were 
the  messages  given.  Turkey  hunting 
safety  information  was  presented  by 
Dan  Roessner  and  Don  Heckman,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  state  chapter  of  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation. 

Day  #3  — “Responsible  Trapping”  was 
the  topic  of  discussion  headed  by  Steve 
Wentzel,  Pennsylvania  Trapper’s  Asso- 
ciation, V.P.  East.  Assisting  in  the  class- 
room and  outdoor  trapping  demonstra- 
tion was  P.T.A.  member  and  HTE 
instructor  Dave  Yeany. 

The  remaining  afternoon  and  eve- 


Arms,  a New  England  black  powder 
arms  manufacturer,  introduced  the 
group  to  the  latest  in  muzzleloader 
hunting  training  aids  and  how  to  use 
them  in  their  instruction. 

“How  To  Teach  Good  Ethics”  was  the 
topic  most  capably  handled  by  Dr. 
Charles  Drawbaugh,  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Vocational  Education,  and  Dr. 
Roger  Locandro,  Professor  of  Natural 
Resources,  both  from  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. The  two  professors  introduced  the 
instructors  to  several  classroom  activi- 
ties they  could  use  to  involve  their  stu- 
dents in  when  teaching  hunter  and 
trapper  ethics.  Mel  Eckhaus  of  the 
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AS  JIM  FILKOSKY,  left,  Chief  of  the  Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  Division  looks  on,  Penn- 
sylvania Trapper’s  Association  members 
Dave  Yeany  and  Steve  Wentzel  present  “Re- 
sponsible Trapping,”  a program  about  fur- 
taking techniques  and  ethics. 

ning  sessions  were  turned  over  to  the 
National  Rifle  Associations  Hunter  Ser- 
vices Division.  Dennis  Eggers  and  Bob 
Belford  introduced  the  instructors  to 
their  program,  “Standards  of  Live  Fir- 
ing in  Hunter  Education.” 

Day  #4  — The  NRA  classroom  in- 
struction continued.  Although  rain  was 
forecast  for  the  afternoon,  the  skies 
brightened  a little  and  the  range  por- 
tion of  the  program  went  on  as  sched- 
uled. Everyone  was  involved  with 
either  setting  up  a small  caliber  rifle 
range,  a portable  clay  bird  shooting  sta- 
tion, or  a hunter  education  field  trail. 
Everything  being  in  order  and  safe,  ac- 
tual live  firing  exercises  were  held 
using  the  coach  and  pupil  concept. 
This  outdoor,  learning-by-doing  activity 
was  enjoyed  by  all  participants. 

Day  #5  — After  the  “Standards  of  Live 
Firing”  program  concluded,  turkey 
hunting  accident  victim  and  outdoor 
writer,  Harry  Boyer,  further  reinforced 
the  turkey  hunting  safety  instruction 
with  some  turkey  hunting  knowledge 
and  safety  information.  Ted  Godshall, 
Chief  of  the  Game  Commission’s  Infor- 
mation Division,  gave  the  instructors 
some  tips  on  working  with  the  news 
media. 

The  workshop  concluded  in  the 
afternoon  with  a presentation  cere- 
mony. Game  Commission  and  National 
Rifle  Association  certificates  of  training 
were  awarded  to  each  instructor.  In 


addition,  all  received  SPORT  and 
hunter-trapper  education  workshop 
caps  and  class  photographs. 

Upon  going  back  home  each  instruc- 
tor was  asked  to  evaluate  the  training 
he/she  received  at  the  workshop,  and 
the  workshop  concept  in  general.  The 
responses  were  most  positive.  Many  in- 
structors indicated  that  they  were 
already  implementing  some  of  the  new 
teaching  ideas  and  methods  in  their 
classes.  Some  had  already  shared  the 
information  with  fellow  instructors  via 
local  meetings,  while  others  were  eager 
to  soon  do  so.  All  respondents  noted 
the  five-day  training  session  was  very 
beneficial  to  them  and  recommended 
that  the  comprehensive  workshop  con- 
cept be  implemented  on  a more  timely, 
regular  basis. 

We  certainly  concur  with  their  rec- 
ommendations. When  feasible,  and  as 
funding  permits,  other  instructors  will, 
too,  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  in- 
crease their  knowledge  and  skills 
through  formal  hunter-trapper  work- 
shops. 


Hunter  Safety  Seminar 

Mobile  Intensive  Care  and  Trauma  Services  personnel  from  the  Crozer- 
Chester  Medical  Center  will  present  a program  on  deer  and  turkey  hunting 
accidents.  Oriented  for  sportsmen  who  want  to  learn  more  about  the  causes  of 
hunting  accidents  and  what  to  do  if  an  emergency  should  arise,  the  program  will 
be  held  September  11  from  7 p.m.  to  10  p.m.  at  the  Crozer-Chester  Medical 
Center  in  Upland,  Delaware  County.  The  program  is  free,  but  pre-registration  is 
required.  Call  215-447-6315  to  register  or  for  more  information. 
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Islands  in  the 
Long  Reach  River 

Part  II 

By  Chuck  Fergus 


HE  DRIVING  FORCE  behind  the 
Game  Commission’s  acquisition  of 
Susquehanna  River  islands  — seen  by 
many  as  the  most  valuable  Game  Lands 
in  the  state  — is  Jacob  Sitlinger.  Follow- 
ing a canoe  trip  on  the  Susquehanna 
when  I visited  the  islands,  I met  with 
Sitlinger  at  Commission  headquarters 
in  Harrisburg. 

A spare,  dark-complected  man, 
Sitlinger  began  his  Game  Commission 
career  as  a wildlife  conservation  officer 
in  Dauphin  and  then  in  neighboring 
Perry  County;  today  he  heads  the  Com- 
mission’s Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
His  quiet  demeanor  and  cool,  apprais- 
ing eye  remind  me  of  a country  horse- 
trader— which,  in  a way,  Jake  Sitlinger 
is. 

As  a district  game  protector,  Sitlinger 
arranged  for  the  sale  of  Sweigarts  Is- 
land from  a farmer  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  1965.  He  negotiated  for 
Clemsons  Island  in  1966  and  Crafts  Is- 
land in  1971.  In  1977,  as  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Real  Estate,  Sitlinger  per- 
suaded Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light 
to  sell  Haldemans  Island,  which  the 
utility  had  originally  bought  as  a power 
plant  site.  (With  units  at  Berwick  and 
Three  Mile  Island,  the  Haldemans  site 
was  judged  superfluous.) 

For  years  Sitlinger  kept  his  eye  on 
Whites  Island,  in  the  Susquehanna  and 
within  the  borough  of  Herndon.  Know- 
ing that  the  island’s  price  would  be 
higher  than  the  Commission  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Legislature  to  spend, 
Sitlinger  contacted  a developer  in  the 
Poconos  who  wanted  a detached  por- 
tion of  State  Game  Lands  38  that  ad- 
joined his  property. 


Sitlinger  says,  “The  developer  bought 
three  islands  in  the  river  — Whites, 
Bresslers,  and  Browns,  totaling  over 
400  acres  — and  turned  them  over  to  us. 
We  traded  him  368  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands  38  in  Monroe  County,  with  the 
following  covenants  attached:  no  distur- 
bance of  wetlands,  no  impoundments, 
no  interference  with  any  endangered 
species  that  might  turn  up,  and  public 
hunting  guaranteed  in  perpetuity.  The 
368  acres  form  part  of  the  Bethlehem 
watershed  and  are  now  being  used  as 
recreational  lands.” 

A few  miles  down  the  Susquehanna 
from  Sweigarts  Island,  where  Mahan- 
tango  Mountain  is  gapped  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna, Tom  Ruscitti  and  I run  an 
easy  set  of  rapids.  We  are  enjoying  the 
second  day  of  a three-day  canoe  trip 
on  which  we  have  already  seen  ducks, 
geese,  herons,  egrets,  a bald  eagle,  and 
a host  of  other  wildlife.  The  river  is  high 
for  August,  thanks  to  plentiful  summer 
rains;  in  many  places  the  canoe  bears 
us  comfortably  over  big  rocks  that  send 
swirls  to  the  surface.  In  dry  years,  we 
no  doubt  would  have  had  to  wade  and 
push. 

The  Susquehanna  is  known  as  a 
“mile-wide  foot-deep  river.”  Wrote 
Richmond  E.  Myers  in  his  book  The 
Long  Crooked  River,  “In  many  places 
when  the  river  is  not  in  flood,  one  can 
almost  cross  dry  shod  on  the  rock 
ridges”  — ridges,  Myers  declares,  that 
have  impeded  boats  “ever  since  man 
first  desired  to  utilize  the  waters  of  the 
river  for  navigation.”  Nathaniel  Parker 
Willis  put  things  bluntly  in  the  mid- 
1830s:  “Navigating  the  Susquehanna  is 
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very  much  like  dancing  ‘the  cheat.’  You 
are  always  making  straight  up  to  a 
mountain  with  no  apparent  possibility 
of  escaping  contact,  and  it  is  an  even 
chance  up  to  the  last  moment  which 
side  of  it  you  are  to  chassez  with  the 
current.” 

Despite  these  complications,  the 
river  has  seen  its  share  of  traffic  over 
the  last  two  centuries.  Following  the 
Indians’  canoes  were  the  settlers’ 
arks  — low  bateaus  to  freight  grain,  lum- 
ber, coal,  game,  furs,  and  trade  goods  — 
whose  captains  blew  on  conch  shells  as 
signal  horns.  In  1800,  a large  ark  hung 
up  at  Mahantango  on  a bar  of  rocks; 
unable  to  free  it,  the  owner,  one  George 
McClure  of  New  York  state,  sold  the  ark 
plus  its  cargo  of  hogshead  staves  for 
$600  and  a horse. 

Lumber  Rafts 

Lumber  rafts,  made  of  straight  pine 
trunks,  enjoyed  their  heyday  in  the 
mid-1800s  when  some  2500  a year 
plied  the  current  from  northern  Penn- 
sylvania forests  to  southern  Pennsyl- 
vania mills.  Upon  reaching  their  desti- 
nations, the  rafts  were  dismantled  and 
the  logs  sawn  into  beams  and  boards, 
with  the  straightest  spars  reserved  for 
the  masts  of  clipper  ships. 

Steamboats  never  really  caught  on, 
because  the  Susquehanna  was  just  too 
rock-ribbed  and  shallow.  The  Codorus, 
launched  in  the  spring  of  1826  from 
York  Haven,  made  it  up  the  West 
Branch  as  far  as  Williamsport,  then 
turned  around  and  descended  to  Sun- 
bury  and  traveled  up  the  North  Branch 
to  Binghamton,  New  York.  Although 
the  60-foot  boat  drew  only  8 inches, 
that  proved  too  much  draft  for  the  river 
in  summer;  the  Codorus’  captain  stated 
that  the  voyage  had  demonstrated  once 
and  for  all  the  impracticality  of  steam- 
boat travel  on  the  Susquehanna. 

At  Millersburg,  just  before  the  river 
bends  around  Berry  Mountain,  Tom 
and  I encounter  the  last  surviving  com- 
mercial carrier  on  the  Susquehanna. 
The  Millersburg  Ferry  is  a barge-like 
stern-wheeler  powered  by  a gasoline 
engine;  hauling  four  cars,  it  chugs 


across  the  wide  shallow  flats  on  a pool 
built  up  behind  an  informal  stone  dam. 

A ferry  has  crossed  at  the  site  since 
1817.  Over  the  years,  rowboats,  pole 
boats,  and  steam-powered  sidewheelers 
have  been  used.  In  her  book  Ferries  of 
America,  Sarah  Bird  Wright  says  of  the 
current  ferry  (which  — at  this  writing  — 
charged  $2.50  per  car,  25  cents  per  foot 
passenger):  “Passenger  comfort  is  pro- 
vided by  cross-ventilation  in  the  sum- 
mer and  wood  stoves  during  cold 
weather.  . . . On  one  memorable  trip 
the  ferry  was  caught  in  a thunderstorm 
and  blown  against  the  dam.  [Captain 
Jack]  Dillman  had  a cargo  of  Mennonite 
boys  driving  three  buggies,  two  wagons, 
and  seven  horses.  One  horse  was  so 
frightened  it  left  teeth  marks  on  the 
ferry  rails.” 

Our  canoe  slips  between  rocks  in  the 
dam.  Millersburg,  on  the  east  shore,  has 
a pretty,  picturesque  look  to  it.  For  the 
umpteenth  time  on  this  trip  I am  re- 
minded of  Ned  Smith,  longtime  GAME 
NEWS  writer  and  artist,  who  lived  in 
Millersburg  and  found  so  much  of  wild- 
ness and  nature  on  the  Susquehanna, 
on  its  multitudinous  rocks  and  islands, 
in  its  damp  and  thicketed  fringe. 

Just  below  Millersburg  Tom  and  I ex- 
perience our  one  and  only  moment  of 
navigational  anxiety:  the  rapids  hiss  and 
mutter,  then  loom  suddenly  before  us. 
We  rollercoaster  down  a foamy  chan- 
nel, shunt  right  when  we  should  have 
darted  left,  and  grind  to  a halt  on  a big 
reddish  rock.  Without  much  difficulty 
we  work  the  canoe  loose  and  plunge  on 
down  the  channel,  shipping  only  a little 
water.  Soon  we  are  back  to  glassy,  walk- 
ing-speed current  again. 

We  enjoy  two  miles  of  quiet  paddling 
in  the  low,  late-afternoon  light.  For  the 
first  time  on  the  trip,  the  clouds  drift 
away;  the  air  quickly  warms.  Sunlight 
plays  on  the  water.  We  see  geese  on 
small  islands,  geese  in  smartweed  shal- 
lows, geese  watching  from  the  shore, 
geese  flying  in  loose  vees,  honking  their 
hoarse  wild  notes  as  they  trade  up, 
down,  and  across  the  Susquehanna. 

We  beach  the  canoe  at  Clemsons 
Island  and  go  for  a swim.  The  water  is 
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LUMBER  RAFTS,  made  of  straight  pine  trunks,  enjoyed  their  heyday  in  the  mid-1800s  when 
some  2500  a year  plied  the  current  from  northern  forests  to  southern  mills.  Upon  reaching 
their  destination,  the  rafts  were  dismantled  and  the  logs  sawn  into  beams  and  boards. 


cool  and  relaxing;  at  its  deepest  point, 
it  comes  midway  up  my  chest.  I float 
and  drift,  letting  the  river  wash  the  stiff- 
ness out  of  my  shoulders  and  back,  then 
stroke  upstream  and  let  the  current 
carry  me  down  again.  Clemsons  — State 
Game  Lands  254,  opposite  the  town  of 
Halifax  — may  have  been  the  site  of  a 
Shawnee  Indian  village  in  the  late 
1600s;  the  Indians  are  said  to  have 
buried  their  dead  on  the  island. 

Clemsons  is  bracketed  by  wooded 
Lingle  Island  to  the  north  and  long 
Bressler  Island  to  the  south,  all  three 
owned  by  the  Game  Commission.  Of 
Clemsons’  120  acres,  40  are  share- 
cropped.  As  on  Hoovers,  Sweigerts,  and 
Haldemans,  the  Game  Commission 
pumps  water  into  shallow  impound- 
ments in  spring  and  fall;  ducks  and 
geese  rest  on  the  islands  during  the 
migration. 

We  find  a campsite  just  downstream, 
prepare  supper,  and  sit  talking  quietly 
as  night  overtakes  the  river.  Doves  call 
mournfully  from  utility  wires.  Hun- 
dreds of  fireflies  wink  above  a hayfield. 
An  owl  — a big  one,  probably  a female 
great  horned  — glides  silently  past. 


In  the  morning,  heading  for  Halde- 
mans, the  breeze  is  in  our  laces.  Be- 
cause we’re  ahead  of  schedule  and  the 
water  is  uncomplicated,  we  relax  and 
drift.  Tom  leans  back  in  the  stern,  hat 
over  his  face,  feet  propped  on  the 
packs.  The  canoe  spins  slowly  on  the 
glassy,  olive-green  expanse.  The  top  of 
Peters  Mountain  is  sheathed  in  cloud. 
Catbirds  call  from  bushy  islands  that 
look  like  rampant  potted  plants.  Turtles 
plop  into  the  water  as  we  near  their 
sunning  rocks.  Electric-blue  damsel- 
flies  skitter  across  our  bow. 

Largest  Island 

Haldemans,  779  acres  and  over  a 
mile  in  length,  is  the  largest  island  the 
Commission  owns.  (My  atlas  implies 
that  it  is  the  largest  island  in  all  of  the 
Susquehanna.)  Lying  at  the  juncture  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  Rivers, 
Haldemans  Island  — and  neighboring 
Duncans  Island,  once  separate  but  now 
attached  to  the  mainland  — have  long 
been  a crossroads  and  a gathering 
place. 

Nanticoke  Indians  are  thought  to 
have  lived  on  Duncans  and  Haldemans 
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islands,  and  the  Shawnees  and  Sus- 
quehannocks  before  them.  There  are 
stories  of  a battle  in  which  the  Cayugas 
defeated  the  Delawares,  with  over  a 
thousand  Delawares  slain;  hundreds  of 
skeletons  are  said  to  have  been  found 
when  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  was  dug 
across  Duncans  Island. 

Ten  Deer 

In  1745  a young  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, David  Brainerd,  visited  the  Shaw- 
nee inhabitants  of  the  island  and  “found 
them  almost  universally  very  busy  in 
making  preparations  for  a great  sacri- 
fice and  dance.  Had  no  opportunity  to 
get  them  together,  in  order  to  discourse 
with  them  about  Christianity.”  That 
night  the  Indians  burnt  the  fat  of  ten 
deer  in  a fire  while  dancing  about  it, 
“yelling  and  shouting  in  such  a manner 
that  they  might  easily  have  been  heard 
two  miles  or  more.” 

A scant  century  later,  a canal  system 
was  doing  a brisk  business  along  both 
the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata,  the  net- 
work’s two  branches  diverging  at  this 
site.  The  canals  were  excavated  into  the 
banks  a few  feet  back  from  the  water’s 
edge,  and  the  rivers  diverted  to  fill 
them.  In  1840  — when  a thousand  miles 
of  canals  were  operating  in  Pennsyl- 


FOUR  YOUNG  bald  eagles  occupy  the  cage, 
two  to  each  section.  The  cage  overlooks  the 
pond.  The  eagles’  plummage  is  blackish 
brown;  their  big  yellow  feet  clutch  a tree- 
limb  perch.  Since  1983  the  Commission  has 
hacked  91  bald  eagles. 

vania  — a person  could  travel  along  the 
Susquehanna  as  far  north  as  Wilkes- 
Barre,  riding  in  a packet  boat  towed  by 
mules  or  horses. 

Today,  the  soaring,  newly  refurbished 
Clarks  Ferry  Bridge  conveys  motorists 
and  truckers  across  the  Susquehanna 
on  busy  U.S.  Routes  22/322. 

Before  we  can  even  see  the  highway 
bridge,  Tom  and  I drift  the  canoe  under 
a large  powerline,  skirt  some  small  is- 
lands, and  paddle  down  a tree-shaded 
channel.  As  we  float  under  the  small 
bridge  that  links  Haldemans  Island 
with  the  mainland  portion  of  State 
Game  Lands  290,  Clay  Vanbuskirk 
drives  across  the  span  in  his  green 
Game  Commission  truck.  He  meets  us 
as  we  pull  to  shore.  Vanbuskirk  is  the 
Land  Management  Officer  in  charge  of 
the  Susquehanna  islands;  he  had  given 
us  a tour  of  Sweigarts  Island  farther  up 
the  river,  and  would  do  the  same  on 
Haldemans  this  day. 

Before  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light 
bought  Haldemans  Island,  it  was 
owned  by  a Harrisburger,  Robert  M. 
Mumma,  whose  Pennsylvania  Supply 
Company  mined  sand  and  gravel  there. 
Piles  of  these  materials  are  slowly  being 
depleted  by  Pennsy  Supply  trucks; 
ponds  for  waterfowl  are  the  old  settling 
basins  from  the  mining  operation. 

Vanbuskirk  drives  us  to  a large  im- 
poundment where  ducks  bob  on  the 
water.  We  cross  a field  to  a house-like 
structure  on  stilts,  climb  a ladder,  stand 
on  a catwalk,  and  peer  through  a small 
window  of  one-way  glass  into  a hacking 
cage. 

Four  young  bald  eagles  occupy  the 
cage,  two  to  each  section.  The  cage 
overlooks  the  pond.  The  eagles’  plum- 
age is  blackish  brown;  their  big  yellow 
feet  clutch  a tree-limb  perch.  In  the  hot 
sun,  the  cage  smells  strongly  of  rotten 
fish.  The  fish,  Vanbuskirk  tells  us,  are 
fed  to  the  eagles  on  tongs  pushed 
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through  a small  opening  in  each  cage: 
by  the  time  the  eagles  grow  big  enough 
to  be  released,  or  “hacked,”  they  will 
have  had  minimal  contact  with  humans. 

The  Commission’s  Bald  Eagle  Recov- 
ery Program  began  in  1982.  Each  year 
from  1983  through  1989,  Game  Com- 
mission officers  took  eaglets  from  wild 
nests  along  the  Churchill  River  in 
northern  Saskatchewan.  Each  summer 
the  eaglets  were  released  from  two 
sites:  Haldemans  Island,  and  Shohola 
Lake  on  State  Game  Lands  180,  Pike 
County. 

The  eagle  that  Tom  and  I saw  near 
Herndon  a day  earlier  might  well  have 
been  released  on  Haldemans  years  ear- 
lier. The  bird  bore  the  distinctive  white 
head  plumage  of  an  adult,  which  can 
take  up  to  five  years  to  appear. 

Since  1983  the  Commission  has 
hacked  91  eagles.  In  1988  a pair  suc- 
cessfully nested  along  Pine  Creek 
Gorge  in  the  Susquehanna  drainage. 
Another  pair  — one  of  the  eagles  was 
positively  identified  as  a 1983  Shohola 
bird  — nested  on  a lake  in  New  York 
state.  Other  nests  have  been  reported 
from  the  lower  Susquehanna.  And 
eagles  tried  to  nest  on  Haldemans  in 
1989,  in  a big  sycamore  only  300  yards 
from  the  hacking  tower  (unsuccessfully; 
most  individuals  don’t  begin  reproduc- 
ing until  their  fifth  or  sixth  year). 
Eagles  released  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion have  also  been  sighted  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  near  the  Kentucky- 
Ohio  line. 

As  dramatic  as  the  eagles  may  be,  the 
dominant  wildlife  presence  in  Halde- 
mans is  that  of  the  geese.  They  swim 
in  the  ponds  and  graze  in  the  fields. 
They  honk  at  intruding  humans.  In  the 
spring,  according  to  Vanbuskirk,  they 
nest  abundantly  on  the  island. 

In  the  1960s,  when  the  Game  Com- 
mission began  acquiring  islands,  few 
geese  bred  along  the  Susquehanna. 
“About  all  we  could  hope  for  was  to  stop 
a few  migrants  passing  through,”  Jake 
Sitlinger  remembers. 

“Today  geese  breed  all  along  the 
main  branch  of  the  river,  and  hunting 
opportunities  are  excellent.  Geese  have 


it  so  good  around  here  they  don’t  even 
migrate  the  way  they  used  to;  now  we’re 
trapping  ‘nuisance  geese’  and  sending 
them  to  states  that  want  to  start  their 
own  resident  populations  — the  Caro- 
linas,  Mississippi,  Alabama.” 

According  to  Sitlinger,  the  Commis- 
sion plans  to  begin  improving  the  is- 
lands for  ducks  in  the  near  future. 
“Whites  could  be  made  into  ideal  nest- 
ing habitat  for  both  ducks  and  geese. 
Browns  Island  would  be  excellent  for 
ducks,  and  Crafts  is  also  being  consid- 
ered for  duck  management.” 

Paddlewheel  Boat 

The  biggest  impediment  sounds  like 
an  odd  one:  getting  water  onto  the  is- 
lands, to  create  ponds  where  ducks  can 
avoid  land  predators  and  feed  on 
aquatic  plants.  Even  though  the  river  is 
only  a few  yards  away,  pumping  costs 
are  prohibitive.  Diversion  channels  are 
impractical:  the  river  would  wash  them 
away.  So  far  the  Commission  has  experi- 
mented with  a windmill  (on  Hoovers. 
Island  — the  site  didn’t  receive  enough 
wind).  “Now  we’re  working  on  a 
paddlewheel  boat,  to  be  anchored  in 
the  river,”  Sitlinger  says.  “The  wheel 
would  generate  electricity  to  run  the 
pump.  The  boat  would  be  movable.  We 
might  try  it  first  at  Hoovers,  then  at 
Clemsons  or  Browns. 

“On  Sweigarts  we  plan  to  drill  test 
holes  and  monitor  them  for  water  re- 
tention. If  the  water  table  is  high 
enough,  we  may  be  able  to  dig  ponds 
and  have  them  fill  up  on  their  own.” 

Nor  have  Sitlinger  and  the  Game 
Commission  given  up  on  acquiring 
more  islands,  many  of  which  remain  in 
private  hands  today.  Pummeled  by  the 
floods  of  spring,  eroding  or  accreting, 
teeming  with  life,  rich  with  history, 
standing  like  sentinels  in  the  long  reach 
river  (sometimes  seeming,  to  the  sta- 
tionary eye,  to  be  in  perpetual  journey 
themselves,  upstream),  the  islands  are 
as  rare  and  as  precious  as  land  in  Penn- 
sylvania can  be. 

(This  is  the  second  part  of  a two-part 
article.) 
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I LOOKED  up  the  bank  where  the  tracks  were  heading  and  saw  a trophy  buck,  about  75  yards 
away,  easing  his  way  through  the  laurel.  I believe  he  was  the  biggest  buck  I’ve  ever  seen  in 
any  deer  season. 


Some  Bucks  I Haven't 

Gotten 

By  Richard  Tate 


MOST  DEER  HUNTING  stories 
involve  bucks  that  hunters  have 
killed.  After  all,  downing  a deer  is  what 
draws  a million  nimrods  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania woods  every  December.  I can  re- 
call every  deer  I’ve  taken  over  the  years, 
from  the  young  six-point  I killed  as  a 
12-year-old  to  the  nice  three-point  I 
tagged  most  recently.  However,  I have 
not  killed  every  buck  I should  have; 
more  than  one  has  given  me  the  slip. 

I’ll  always  remember  when  Dad  first 
allowed  me  to  watch  a deer  crossing 
alone.  He  figured  that  his  lessons  had 
taught  me  to  be  a safe  responsible 


hunter  — and  I felt  as  though  I was  a full- 
fledged  hunter  to  have  earned  his  confi- 
dence. Actually,  he  and  my  Uncle  Bill 
were  both  going  to  be  within  easy  ear- 
shot, keeping  their  eyes  on  me. 

It  was  opening  day,  and  I was  by  an 
old  hollow  tree,  watching  an  area  that 
has  since  been  timbered,  posted,  and 
lost  to  our  clan  as  hunting  ground.  It 
was  after  1:30,  and  though  I’d  seen 
many  deer  during  the  day,  none  had 
sported  antlers.  So  when  a trio  of  does 
eased  up  along  a deer  trail  to  my  right,  I 
didn’t  get  too  excited.  I watched  them 
climb  a small  embankment.  The  last 
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doe  then  looked  back.  I glanced  where 
she  had  and  spied  a big,  rack  buck. 
When  he  went  behind  a tree  I got  my 
rifle  ready.  Then,  for  some  reason,  I 
turned  my  attention  back  to  the  trio  of 
does;  they  had  turned  around  and  were 
easing  back  down  the  trail.  I quickly 
turned  my  attention  back  to  the  buck, 
but  he  had  already  reversed  directions 
and  was  heading  out  of  sight  below. 
Had  I kept  my  eye  on  him,  I’d  have  had 
a clean,  50-yard  shot  as  he  stepped  out 
from  behind  the  tree.  It  remains  a 
haunting,  deer  hunting  memory,  prob- 
ably intensified  by  my  then  youthful  in- 
experience and  enthusiasm. 

It  was  a half  dozen  years  later  that  I 
failed  twice  in  one  afternoon  to  down 
bucks  either  one  of  which  I should  have 
had  hanging  from  the  meat  pole.  At  the 
time.  Dad  was  helping  me  learn  the  big 
woods  territory  around  a hunting  camp 
we  belong  to  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  and  he  was  showing  me  how  to 
stillhunt  for  the  bucks  that  live  there. 
Bucks  in  that  area  sometimes  die  of  old 
age  because  of  the  remoteness  of  the 
ground.  In  fact,  Dad  has  killed  several 
trophies  there  over  the  years. 

Anyway,  it  was  the  last  day  of  the  sea- 
son and  a hard,  crusted  snow  lay  on  the 
ground.  Though  the  snow  gave  the 
hunter  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
spot  game  against  the  backdrop  of 
white,  it  made  stillhunting  nearly  im- 
possible. By  mid  afternoon  I had 
hunted  across  a large  flat,  and  seen  only 
a couple  of  antlerless  deer.  I eased  off 
the  flat  into  a deep  hollow,  and  near  the 
brook  at  the  bottom  I found  a set  of 
large  deer  tracks.  They  were  fresh,  I 
realized.  The  edges  were  cracked,  and 
the  prints  are  clear. 

I looked  up  the  bank  where  the 
tracks  were  heading  and  saw  a trophy 
buck,  about  75  yards  away,  easing  his 
way  through  some  laurel.  Now,  I was  in 
a forest  and  could  have  easily  rested  my 

I QUICKLY  refocused  my  attention  to  the 
spike,  but  he  had  seen  the  intruder,  too,  and 
was  slinking  straight  away  from  me.  I didn’t 
want  to  risk  a shot  because  of  the  angle 
involved,  so  I did  nothing,  and  the  deer  war- 
ily slipped  from  sight. 


30-06  against  any  of  many  nearby  trees. 
Also,  the  angle  was  such  that  I could 
have  shot  at  the  large  vital  area  of  the 
buck  — but  I didn’t.  Instead,  I threw  the 
gun  to  my  shoulder,  flipped  off  the 
safety,  and  fired  at  the  buck’s  neck,  all 
without  steadying  the  rifle  against  a 
tree.  The  result  was  predictable:  The 
big  buck  zoomed  off  into  the  laurel  — 
unscathed.  I tried  to  track  him,  but  he 
soon  lost  me  in  the  thick  brush.  Truth 
be  told,  I believe  he  was  the  biggest 
buck  I have  ever  seen  in  any  deer  sea- 
son, and  I suppose  it  was  a case  of  buck 
fever  that  helped  him  escape. 

Young  Buck 

Later  that  same  afternoon  I was  dis- 
couragingly  trudging  back  to  camp 
when  movement  in  a laurel  thicket  ar- 
rested my  attention.  I halted,  this  time 
right  beside  a large  tree.  I studied  the 
laurel  for  a moment  or  two,  and  I finally 
made  out  the  figure  of  a deer.  It  was 
moving  cautiously,  no  doubt  alerted  by 
my  crunching.  At  one  place  his  head 
appeared  above  the  laurel,  and  I imme- 
diately saw  that  it  sported  a modest  set 
of  forked  antlers.  The  young  buck 
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stopped  several  times,  and  through  my 
4x  scope  I could  sometimes  make  out 
his  neck  or  shoulder  through  the  leafy 
screen.  This  went  on  for  10  or  15  min- 
utes. I waited  to  shoot,  though,  because 
I was  afraid  the  twigs  would  deflect  my 
shot,  and  the  buck  finally  disappeared 
without  me  ever  taking  a crack  at  him. 
Pretty  dumb,  huh?  A 150-grain  bullet 
from  a 30-06  would  have  easily  cut 
through  a few  leaves  and  twigs, 
wouldn’t  it?  Yep,  I found  out  with  ex- 
perience that  the  forkhorn  buck  was, 
indeed,  one  I should  have  downed.  But 
I was  still  young  and  callow:  That’s  my 
excuse,  ’er  reason,  for  not  taking  the 
shot  I was  offered. 

Believe  That? 

Now  that  I’ve  matured  as  a hunter  I 
never  make  mistakes:  I always  collect 
the  deer  I should.  Believe  that?  I wish. 
About  10  years  ago,  for  instance,  I was 
watching  a heavily  traveled  deer  trail 
on  opening  day.  While  scouting,  I had 
seen  several  deer  there,  including  a fat 
spike  buck.  It  wasn’t  even  8:30  when  I 
heard  shuffling  in  the  leaves  behind  me, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  spike  appeared 
on  the  trail.  I was  waiting  for  him  to 
step  behind  a tree  so  I could  raise  my 
rifle  without  being  seen  and  get  a shot. 
Then,  off  to  my  left,  I heard  a branch 
snap.  I couldn’t  resist:  I turned  to  look. 
Another  hunter  was  noisily  coming 
down  an  embankment.  I quickly  re- 
focused my  attention  to  the  buck,  but 
he  had  seen  the  intruder,  too,  and  was 
slinking  straight  away  from  me.  I didn’t 
know  what  to  do.  I didn’t  want  to  risk  a 
shot  because  of  the  angle  involved,  so  I 
did  nothing,  and  the  deer  warily 
slipped  from  sight.  Had  I kept  my  at- 
tention focused  on  the  buck,  I would 
have  surely  had  a good  shot.  But  I 
didn’t,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  was  the 
only  buck  I saw  all  season.  It  certainly 
was  a long  winter  that  followed. 

Only  a couple  years  after  that  inci- 
dent I had  another  buck  give  me  the 
slip.  Once  again,  opening  day  found  me 
sitting  on  watch.  I had  passed  up  a good 
shot  earlier  in  the  morning  because  it 
appeared  the  buck’s  spikes  weren’t  the 


required  three  inches.  Deer  were  pa- 
rading past  me  pretty  regularly,  though, 
and  I was  confident  I would  see  a legal 
buck.  About  11  o’clock  I glimpsed  a 
deer  coming  up  over  a small  rise  below 
me.  It  was  obviously  a buck.  Looking 
through  my  scope,  I saw  that  he  had 
only  one,  forked  antler.  With  only  a 
couple  days  to  hunt  for  deer,  I certainly 
was  not  choosy  about  rack  size.  This 
one-horned  buck  would  make  me 
proud.  I readied  myself  to  shoot  and 
waited  for  him  to  come  closer. 

All  the  does  I’d  seen  earlier  had 
walked  up  a trail  to  my  right,  less  than 
40  yards  away.  I figured  this  buck 
would,  too.  I even  passed  up  a 60-yard 
broadside  shot  and  waited.  The  deer 
slowly  disappeared  behind  a deadfall, 
as  the  does  had  done  earlier,  but  he 
never  came  back  out.  Instead,  as  I real- 
ized later,  he  ambled  on  out  the  moun- 
tain, away  from  me,  on  another  deer 
trail,  leaving  me  empty-handed  again.  I 
obviously  should  have  taken  the  broad- 
side shot  the  buck  had  offered  me.  I 
had  blown  enough  opportunities  over 
the  years  to  realize  that  you  must  take 
the  good  shots  you  get.  This  buck,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  lucky.  About  an  hour 
later  he  walked  in  front  of  my  father, 
who  does  not  foul  up  opportunities  like 
I seem  to  do. 

With  all  of  those  hunting  foul  ups  to 
my  credit,  you  might  think  I would  have 
eventually  learned  to  take  the  good 
shots  when  they  presented  themselves. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  not-so-distant 
past,  I again  failed  to  tag  a buck  due  to 
my  own  indecisiveness. 

The  morning  dawned  sunny  and 
cold.  The  leaves,  which  had  been  satu- 
rated by  a continuous  rain  the  day  be- 
fore, had  frozen  over  the  night  and  were 
now  as  crunchy  as  Cracker  Jacks.  I 
knew  I’d  hear  deer  long  before  I’d  see 
them. 

I had  been  sitting  on  watch  for  less 
than  a half  hour  when  a couple  rifle 
shots  boomed  several  hundred  yards  to 
my  left.  Only  a minute  or  two  later  I 
heard  the  unmistakable  sound  of  deer 
bounding  in  the  frozen  leaves.  I turned 
and  saw  two  deer  rapidly  heading  my 
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I COULD  SEE  that  this  deer  was  also  a buck, 
one  with  a respectable  rack.  He  didn’t  stop 
when  I bleated  again,  but  he  wasn’t  moving 
very  fast,  so  I decided  to  take  a crack  at  him. 
He  was  only  50  yards  away,  trotting  slowly, 
but . . . 

way.  I wanted  them  to  stop  so  I could 
get  a good  look  at  them  and,  if  one  was 
a buck,  get  a standing  shot.  I baaed  like 
a sheep.  The  deer  halted.  One  was  be- 
hind a deadfall,  out  of  sight.  The  other, 
a spike,  skidded  to  a stop  in  a slight 
depression  and  was  facing  away  from 
me.  All  I could  see  was  his  back  end, 
head,  and  the  top  of  his  neck. 

Many  hunters  take  neck  shots  by 
preference,  but  I’d  rather  shoot  at  a 
deer’s  upper  shoulder  area.  Even  so, 
the  deer’s  upper  neck  was  much  larger 
than  the  bullseye  on  my  sight  in  targets, 
and  a properly  placed  bullet  there 
would  have  dropped  him  for  sure.  But  I 
was  undecided,  and  the  deer  began  to 
run  again.  As  I tried  to  evaluate  my 
chance  of  killing  him,  the  spike  van- 
ished over  a little  hogback.  The  second 
deer  trotted  off  after  him,  and  I could 
see  that  this  deer  was  also  a buck,  one 
with  a respectable  rack.  He  didn’t  stop 
when  I bleated  again,  but  he  wasn’t 
moving  very  fast,  so  I decided  to  take  a 
crack  at  him.  He  was  only  50  yards 
away,  trotting  slowly,  but  for  some  rea- 
son I decided  to  lead  him.  Needless  to 
say,  the  bullet,  traveling  at  3000  feet 
per  second,  hit  ahead  of  the  buck, 
badly  frightening  him.  By  the  time  I 
chambered  another  round,  this  buck, 
too,  had  disappeared  over  the  hogback. 
In  a two-minute  period  I had  blown  two 
good  opportunities  to  collect  a buck: 
first  by  not  taking  a good  shot  at  a sta- 


tionary deer,  and  second  by  trying  to 
lead  a slowly  moving  buck  that  I 
could’ve  killed  by  aiming  right  at  him. 
I could  not  blame  these  foul  ups  on 
being  young  and  inexperienced:  I was 
more  than  30  years  old,  and  had  been 
hunting  deer  for  nearly  20  years,  and 
was  using  a reliable  rifle.  Those  bucks 
survived  because  of  my  indecision  and 
poor  judgment. 

I suppose  all  hunters  have  a few  tales 
such  as  these,  but  I seem  to  have  more 
than  my  fair  share.  I surely  hope  I don’t 
add  any  more  “should  have  gottens”  to 
my  list  of  bucks:  I hope  I have  finally 
learned  to  take  the  shots  when  I get 
them. 


Game  Commission  Firearms  Auction 

The  Game  Commission’s  annual  public  auction  of  confiscated  firearms  will 
be  held  on  Saturday,  September  8,  at  the  Lebanon  County  Fairgrounds  along 
Rocherty  Road,  east  of  Route  72  and  south  of  Lebanon.  Buyers  must  be 
Pennsylvania  residents  at  least  18  years  old  and  able  to  produce  positive 
identification.  Personal  checks  and  cash  will  be  accepted.  Firearms  may  be 
inspected  from  8 a.m.  until  10  a.m.,  when  the  auction  will  begin.  For  further 
information  write  to  the  Game  Commission,  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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Entirely  Up  to  You 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-With  the 
spotlighting  season  upon  us,  please,  be 
considerate  of  others  while  you  enjoy 
this  pastime.  Along  with  obeying  the 
laws  (quitting  at  11  p.m.),  do  not  spot- 
light in  anybody’s  yard,  do  not  block 
roadways,  and  do  not  honk  your  horn  to 
make  deer  look  up.  All  of  those  are 
annoying,  so  use  a little  common  sense 
and  help  prevent  the  need  for  more  re- 
strictive laws.  — WCO  Colleen  Shan- 
non, Luthersburg. 


Exciting  Times 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY-  Doug 
Evans  and  his  wife  went  turkey  hunting 
in  the  Melrose  area  last  spring.  After 
setting  up  their  decoy,  they  got  situated 
and  made  a few  calls.  Before  long  the 
black  form  of  a turkey  appeared,  moving 
slowly  through  the  brush  towards  the 
decoy.  When  Doug  gave  a few  more 
calls  they  watched  as  the  “turkey” 
turned  out  to  be  a bear.  The  bear  ran  to 
the  decoy,  sniffed  it,  looked  around,  and 
then  quickly  left  the  area.  As  they  were 
only  20  yards  away,  Doug  and  his  wife 
were  quite  unraveled  at  having  a bear 
so  close. — WCO  Charles  J.  Arcovitch, 
Montrose. 


No  Slouch 

To  say  Jim  Scheitrumph  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  Conser- 
vation Club  is  an  understatement.  He’s 
always  there  to  help  raise  and  stock 
trout  in  the  spring,  and  rabbits  and 
pheasants  in  the  fall.  He  was  there  on 
Earth  Day  when  club  members  picked 
up  95  bags  full  of  litter  from  the  Tag- 
gartsville  Road  that  runs  through  SGL 
227.  And  he’s  put  in  many  hours  improv- 
ing habitat  along  the  Little  Schuylkill 
River  where  it  runs  through  the  game 
lands.  On  behalf  of  all  area  sportsmen. 
I’d  like  to  thank  Jim  for  a job  well 
done.  — LMO  Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tama- 
qua. 

Owl,  That  Smarts 

Last  March  Cumberland  County 
WCO  Jim  Binder  received  a call  from  a 
farmer  about  an  owl  chick  that  had 
fallen  from  its  nest.  We  arrived  and 
found  the  chick  at  the  base  of  a white 
pine,  30  feet  below  a rather  flimsy  nest. 
We  obtained  a ladder  from  the  farmer, 
and  while  I steadied  it,  Jim  returned  the 
chick  to  its  nest.  During  the  rescue  the 
adult  owls  flew  from  limb  to  limb  in  the 
surrounding  trees,  hooting  loudly  the 
entire  time.  Several  days  later  the  owl 
was  back  on  the  ground  and  we  were 
back  with  the  ladder.  But  this  time,  as 
Jim  was  climbing  to  the  nest,  the  adult 
female  came  out  of  nowhere  and  struck 
him  in  the  face,  sending  his  eyeglasses 
and  cap  flying.  We  left  the  chick  at  the 
base  of  the  tree,  found  the  twisted  re- 
mains of  Jim’s  glasses,  and  then  quickly 
headed  for  the  hospital.  The  stitches 
have  since  been  removed  and  the 
wounds  have  healed,  but  I’m  not  sure 
Jim’s  pride  has  — owl  jokes  have  been 
popular  throughout  the  Southcentral 
Region  ever  since.  — Wildlife  Biologist 
John  R Dunn,  Shippensburg. 
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More  Involvement  Needed 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-  Sportsmen’s 
interests  go  far  beyond  just  game  ani- 
mals. Members  of  the  Quemahoning 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  for  example,  an- 
nually erect  and  maintain  bluebird 
boxes,  plant  trees,  shrubs  and  the 
agency’s  seed  mix,  conduct  hunter-trap- 
per education  courses,  and,  among 
other  things,  host  a banquet  for  area 
landowners.  If  you’re  not  already  in- 
volved in  such  activities,  join  a club  and 
really  do  something  for  wildlife.  — WCO 
C.E.  Guindon,  Boswell. 

Just  Comes  Naturally 

BEDFORD  COUNTY—  Over  the  years 
I’ve  erected  several  bluebird  boxes 
around  my  home,  but  as  a result,  I think 
I’ve  created  a monster.  The  birds  are  so 
territorial  that  they  continually  bom- 
bard their  reflections  in  my  windows, 
giving  me  not  a moment’s  peace.  Believe 
me,  before  the  next  nesting  season,  I’m 
going  to  move  the  boxes  away  from  my 
house. — WCO  David  R.  Koppenhaver, 
Everett. 

Growing  Problem 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY—  Being 
born  and  raised  in  this  county,  it  was  a 
dream  come  true  to  be  assigned  here 
upon  my  graduation  from  the  training 
school.  That  dream,  however,  is  turning 
into  a nightmare.  I don’t  think  I’ve  been 
on  a single  road  here  where  there  wasn’t 
some  trash  or  junk  deposited  illegally  by 
some  slob.  If  you  see  any  type  of  illegal 
dumping,  report  it.  Ignoring  it  is  going 
to  only  make  the  problem  worse.  Be- 
lieve me,  I take  littering  violations  seri- 
ously, and  with  your  help,  we  can  make 
a difference. — WCO  Timothy  Conway, 
Dunmore. 

Makes  Sense  Now 

TIOGA  COUNTY-  One  of  the  most 
vocal  critics  of  our  deer  management 
program  recently  had  a change  of  heart. 
After  hitting  two  deer  with  his  vehicle 
last  year,  he  now  feels  we  have  more 
than  enough  deer  in  this  county.— 
WCO  Steve  Gehringer,  Mansfield. 


Better  Safe  Than  Sorry 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  One  evening 
about  11  p.m.  I received  a call  about  a 
roadkilled  bear.  The  caller  said  the  bear 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  road  where  it 
could  easily  cause  an  accident.  When  I 
arrived  all  I found  was  clothing  strewed 
all  over  the  highway  and,  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  a big  teddy  bear.  Figuring  I 
was  bearing  the  brunt  of  a bad  practical 
joke,  I immediately  set  about  to  make 
the  last  laugh  mine;  it’s  illegal  to  give 
false  information  to  an  officer.  I picked 
up  the  teddy  bear  and  then  telephoned 
the  caller  as  soon  as  I got  home.  In  talk- 
ing to  the  man,  who  was  very  sincere,  it 
became  apparent  that  what  he  had  seen 
was  the  black  bag,  which  he  thought 
was  a bear.  By  the  time  I arrived,  some- 
body had  hit  the  bag,  spreading  the 
clothes  and  teddy  bear  that  were  inside 
all  along  the  road.  — WCO  William  A. 
Bower,  Troy. 

Awesome  Sight 

ERIE  COUNTY-Lasi  March  Ex- 
plorer Post  808  conducted  a deer  cen- 
sus on  the  peninsula  at  Presque  Isle 
State  Park.  After  the  count  was  finished 
we  met  at  the  park  office,  and  while  we 
were  tallying  the  results,  a park  officer 
directed  our  attention  to  the  lake. 
There,  rising  from  the  lake  surface  and 
reaching  all  the  way  up  to  the  constella- 
tion Orion,  was  the  aurora  borealis. 
Needless  to  say,  it  was  a magnificent  way 
to  end  the  day. — WCO  Larry  M.  Smith, 
Erie. 
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Quite  A Shock 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-  After  suc- 
cessfully calling  in  a big  gobbler,  Tim 
Savage,  Pine  Grove,  shot  it  and  then  hur- 
ried over  to  claim  his  trophy.  The  bird, 
however,  was  hardly  ready  to  capitulate. 
As  Tim  drew  near,  the  bird  jumped  up 
and  flew  at  him.  After  tearing  off  Tim’s 
camouflage  face  mask  and  beating  him 
about  the  head  and  shoulders,  the  bird 
ran  off,  never  to  be  seen  again.  As  for 
Tim,  he  returned  home  with  a few 
scratches  and  minor  bruises,  and  an  ex- 
perience he’ll  never  forget.  — WCO 
S.S.  Hower,  Tremont. 

A Stranger  In  Their  Midst 

I was  traveling  through  a game  lands 
last  spring  and  noticed  a flock  of  turkeys 
out  in  a corn  field,  not  far  from  the  road. 
That’s  hardly  unusual  in  this  area,  but 
when  I checked  the  birds  with  my  bin- 
oculars I found  that  one  of  the  birds  was 
a Canada  goose.  I’m  just  sorry  now  that  I 
didn’t  have  time  to  watch  them  go  to 
roost.  — LMO  R.B.  Belding,  Waynes- 
burg. 

Hot  Spot 

BEAVER  COUNTY-  After  parking 
my  vehicle  I had  a walk  of  no  more  than 
50  feet  to  where  I had  a beaver  trap  set. 
In  that  short  distance  I flushed  a grouse, 
two  woodcock,  a rabbit  and  a deer.  I 
observed  one  beaver,  too,  but  not  in  my 
trap.  — WCO  Keith  A.  Falasco,  Beaver 
Falls. 


Great  Learning  Opportunity 

ELK  COUNTY—  One  day  last  spring, 
while  I was  getting  gas  at  a game  lands 
building,  a group  of  seventh  grade  girls 
walked  up  and  asked  me  about  the  two 
roadkilled  does  on  my  vehicle.  As  I ex- 
plained about  checking  for  embryos  and 
removing  jaw  bones  for  deer  manage- 
ment data,  they  became  so  fascinated 
that  they  wanted  to  watch.  They  asked 
so  many  questions  while  I found  the 
embryos  that  I ended  up  showing  them 
the  deer’s  four-chambered  stomach,  its 
liver,  lungs,  heart,  etc.,  and  explaining 
how  a deer’s  organs  compare  to  ours.  I 
wasn’t  surprised  at  the  girls’  interest, 
and  even  though  a couple  were  holding 
their  noses  and  turning  shades  of  green, 
not  one  walked  away  before  seeing  all  I 
had  to  show.  After  I completed  my  dem- 
onstration they  announced  that  they 
had  to  go  back  for  lunch  at  the  Croyland 
Rod  & Gun  Club,  where  they  were 
spending  the  day.  Well,  my  apologies  to 
the  cooks  if  there  were  a lot  of  leftovers, 
but  the  girls  sure  did  enjoy  the  show. — 
WCO  Dick  Bodenhorn,  Ridgway. 


Occupational  Hazards 

CENTRE  COUNTY-  Over  the  years 
I’ve  received  a lot  of  wildlife  complaints, 
but  the  one  I received  one  rainy  night 
from  a youngster  in  Bellefonte  wins  first 
prize.  The  young  man  wanted  to  know  if 
he  could  shoot  a skunk  for  crop  damage. 
It  was  rooting  around  in  his  worm  bed, 
eating  the  worms  he  was  planning  to  sell 
when  fishing  season  arrived. — WCO 
J.  K.  Weaver,  Bellefonte. 
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Bad  Signs 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY-I  was 
driving  down  1-95  when  I saw  a crow  fly 
down,  pick  up  a large  cup  with  its  beak, 
and  then  fly  away  with  it.  You  know  litter 
is  getting  out  of  control  when  wild  ani- 
mals have  to  start  cleaning  up  after  us. 
Maybe  it’s  time  for  more  of  us  to  start 
crowing  about  the  mess  and  clean  it  up 
ourselves.  — WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 
Philadelphia. 

Good  Book  and  Hobby 

In  just  the  few  years  I’ve  been  up  here 
I’ve  seen  a notable  increase  in  blue- 
birds, largely  due  to  our  nest  box  pro- 
grams. Building  and  checking  nest 
boxes  is  truly  an  enjoyable  and  worth- 
while hobby,  and  if  you’d  like  to  get  in- 
volved, there’s  no  better  place  to  begin 
than  by  picking  up  a copy  of  “Wood- 
working For  Wildlife”  from  the  Game 
Commission.  — LMO  Keith  E.  Har- 
baugh,  Meadville. 


Rushed  Right  In 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-  One  Monday 
evening  two  members  of  our  Ducks  Un- 
limited chapter  erected  a wood  duck 
nesting  box  at  a small  pond  on  the 
Gilmore  Estate.  At  6:30  a.m.  on  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday  I watched  a hen 
woodie  leave  the  box.  I don’t  know  what 
the  record  time  is  for  occupancy  of  a 
wood  duck  box,  but  I’d  sure  like  to  see 
more  of  our  nesting  devices  accepted  so 
readily. — WCO  D.W.  Jenkins,  Somer- 
set. 

Expanding  Their  Range 

FULTON  COUNTY-  After  picking  up 
three  roadkilled  bear  here  last  year,  I 
figured  the  population  was  on  the  rise, 
and  then  I learned  the  county  bear  har- 
vest was  up  25  percent  over  the  previous 
year’s.  I hope  the  residents  here  like 
bears,  because  I’m  certain  we’re  going 
to  be  seeing  more  of  them  in  the  fu- 
ture.—WCO  Mark  Crowder,  McCon- 
nellsburg. 


Voice  Your  Opinions 

LYCOMING  COUNTY—  It  seems  ap- 
propriate that  in  1990  there  are  a num- 
ber of  important  environmental  devel- 
opments occurring  during  the  year.  The 
national  census,  Earth  Day,  mandatory 
recycling,  and  clean  air  legislation  are 
just  a few.  Today’s  tough  environmental 
decisions  are  certainly  being  made 
more  difficult  as  our  population  grows 
and  demands  on  the  environment  in- 
crease. As  a conservationist,  your  sup- 
port is  needed  to  make  issues  such  as 
wetland  protection,  clean  air  legisla- 
tion, and  local  zoning  decisions  all  envi- 
ronmentally beneficial.  Please,  take  the 
time  now  to  let  your  elected  represen- 
tatives know  how  you  feel.  Tomorrow 
might  be  too  late. — WCO  Dennis 
Dusza,  Williamsport. 


Opportunistic 

CHESTER  COUNTY- 1 was  trout 
fishing  last  spring  and  decided  to  keep  a 
few  for  dinner.  I was  at  a productive  spot 
and  as  I caught  the  fish  I simply  killed 
them  and  tossed  them  in  the  shallow 
water  behind  me,  figuring  I’d  retrieve 
them  later.  When  I had  enough,  I went 
to  pick  up  my  trout  and  noticed  one  was 
missing.  I also  noticed  a set  of  crow 
tracks  entering  the  water.  A woman  fish- 
ing upstream  confirmed  my  suspicions. 
She  said  that  a crow  watched  me  throw 
my  first  fish  back  and  then  eased  in  for 
an  easy  meal  while  my  back  was  turned. 
I guess  the  next  time  I better  use  a 
stringer. — WCO  William  C.  Ragosta, 
Nottingham. 
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Slipped  In  Unnoticed 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY—  Wildlife  never 
ceases  to  amaze  me.  I was  surprised  to 
pick  up  several  roadkilled  coyotes  from 
the  lower  half  of  this  county,  but  then  I 
had  an  even  more  unusual  experience. 
Last  spring  an  adult  male  was  hit  by 
a car  on  a back  road  in  Londonderry 
Township.  This  area  is  mostly  open 
farmland,  suburbs  and  scattered  wood- 
lots.  To  get  there,  the  bear  had  to  cross 
dense  urban  or  suburban  areas  with 
many  busy  highways,  and  yet  I received 
no  reports  of  any  sightings  until  the 
night  he  was  killed.  — WCO  Keith  A. 
Snyder,  Grantville. 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY—  While 
conducting  a hunter-trapper  education 
class  that  had  more  than  150  students,  I 
soon  found  that  whenever  I asked  a 
question  there  were  so  many  hands  in 
the  air  that  it  just  created  a lot  of  confu- 
sion. I then  told  the  kids  not  to  raise 
their  hand  when  I asked  something, 
that  I would  just  randomly  select  some- 
body. As  I went  on  I noticed  that  one 
young  fellow  was  wildly  waving  his  hand 
and  nearly  jumping  out  of  his  seat  every 
time  I asked  a question.  Finally,  his  en- 
thusiasm got  the  best  of  me  and  I called 
on  him.  He  quickly  got  a puzzled  look 
on  his  face  and  jerked  his  hand  down.  I 
repeated  the  question,  but  he  still  didn’t 
answer.  When  I asked  him  why  he  had 
raised  his  hand  he  responded,  “Because 
you  said  you  wouldn’t  call  on  anybody 
who  had  their  hand  up.”  — WCO  Don 
Zimmerman,  Drifting. 


Don’t  Delay 

ADAMS  COUNTY—  Last  March  we 
held  a seminar  for  hunter-trapper  edu- 
cation instructors.  We  covered  new 
topics  and  teaching  techniques,  ironed 
out  problems,  and  made  plans  for  up- 
coming classes.  It  was  most  pleasurable 
to  spend  a day  with  people  genuinely 
concerned  about  our  environment  and 
helping  others  enjoy  the  outdoor  sports. 
Just  a reminder:  Most  instructors  are 
hunters,  too,  so  classes  are  scheduled 
before  the  major  seasons  begin.  If  you 
need  to  take  a class  this  year,  don’t  wait 
until  turkey  or  deer  season  to  look  for 
one. — WCO  Steven  M.  Spangler,  As- 
pers. 

Looked  The  Part 

McKEAN  COUNTY-  I’ve  been  called 
a lot  of  things  in  my  20  years  as  a wildlife 
conservation  officer,  some  good,  some 
not  so  good,  but  the  last  two  names  top 
them  all.  I was  dressed  in  a dark  blue, 
pin-striped  suit,  on  my  way  to  a funeral, 
when  I stopped  for  gas.  While  I was  at 
the  pumps  a man  who  lives  just  out  of 
town,  came  out  of  the  service  station 
and  asked  if  I was  with  the  undertaker.  I 
said  no,  and  he  then  asked  if  I was  the 
preacher.  Again  I replied  no,  and  then 
he  said,  “Oh,  I know  you.  You’re  the  guy 
who  drives  that  little  green  Game  Com- 
mission vehicle.”  — WCO  James  E. 
Rankin,  Port  Allegany. 

Busy,  Busy,  Busy 

On  March  27  I received  221,250  tree 
and  shrub  seedlings  from  our  Howard 
Nursery.  It  was  the  largest  shipment  I’ve 
received  in  my  10  years  as  a land  man- 
agement officer.  And  in  just  three  days 
my  7-man  crew  for  Somerset  and  Fay- 
ette Counties  sorted,  packaged,  loaded 
and  distributed  the  seedlings  to  Farm- 
Game  cooperators,  schools  and  sports- 
men’s groups,  wildlife  conservation  offi- 
cers, mining  companies  and  interested 
citizens.  That’s  an  average  of  73,750 
seedlings  a day.  Thanks,  guys,  for  a big 
job  well  done.  — LMO  Barry  K.  Ray,  Sr., 
Rockwood. 
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APPLICATIONS  for  goose  blinds  at  the  Game  Commission’s  Pymatunlng  and  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Areas  will  be  accepted  from  September  1 through  September  20.  The 
official  application  form,  which  must  be  used,  can  be  found  in  the  “Hunting  and  Trapping 
Digest.” 

Goose  Blind  Applications 

By  Ted  Godshall 

PGC  Information  Specialist 


Applications  for  hunting  from 

goose  blinds  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  two  controlled 
hunting  areas,  Pymatuning  and  Middle 
Creek,  will  be  accepted  from  Septem- 
ber 1 through  September  20. 

Hunters  are  permitted  to  apply  to 
only  one  of  the  two  areas.  If  a person 
applies  to  both  areas,  that  person  will 
not  be  eligible  to  hunt  on  either. 

A hunter  will  be  permitted  only  one 
hunting  trip  to  a controlled  goose 
shooting  area.  If  a person  hunts  geese 
on  one  area,  that  person  will  not  be 
eligible  to  return  to  that  facility  as  a 
hunter  this  year,  and  that  person  will 
not  be  eligible  to  hunt  on  the  other 
controlled  goose  shooting  area  in  the 
1990-91  seasons. 

Drawings  will  be  held  by  the  Game 
Commission  at  Pymatuning  and  Middle 
Creek  in  late  September  to  select  blind 
holders  for  both  controlled  shooting 
areas. 

A reservation  will  entitle  the  appli- 


cant to  bring  up  to  three  guests.  The 
guests  must  be  present  to  register. 

At  Middle  Creek,  there  will  be  four 
shooting  days  each  week  of  the  season, 
on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays.  Shooting  at  Pymatuning  will 
also  take  place  on  four  days,  but  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays. 

Applications  for  goose  blinds  at  Mid- 
dle Creek  and  Pymatuning  are  a part  of 
the  1990-91  Hunting  Digest  supplied 
with  the  hunting  license.  To  apply,  a 
hunter  simply  fills  out  the  application 
and  then  mails  it  to  the  management 
area  of  his  choice. 

The  official  application  form  printed 
in  the  Digest  must  be  used. 

Pymatuning  applications  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Pymatuning  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  RD  1,  Hartstown, 
PA  16131,  and  Middle  Creek  appli- 
cations to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
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Management  Area,  P.O.  Box  110,  Klein- 
feltersville,  PA  17039-0110. 

The  applicant’s  1990-91  hunting 
license  number,  including  the  letter, 
must  be  listed  on  the  application.  Ap- 
plications must  be  received  no  earlier 
than  September  1 but  no  later  than 
September  20;  if  the  application  is  re- 
ceived earlier  than  September  1 or 
later  than  September  20,  the  applica- 
tion will  be  rejected. 

Not  Transferable 

Only  successful  applicants,  as  deter- 
mined in  the  drawings,  will  be  notified. 
Reservations  are  not  transferable. 

The  successful  applicant  whose 
name  appears  on  the  Pymatuning  res- 
ervation must  present  the  reservation 
in  person  at  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  headquarters  (registra- 
tion building)  located  on  Legislative 
Route  20006  between  Hartstown  and 
Linesville  about  four  miles  north  of 
Hartstown.  Middle  Creek  reservations 
must  be  presented  at  the  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area  visitors  cen- 
ter on  Hopeland  Road  about  two  miles 
south  of  Kleinfeltersville. 

Hunters  should  arrive  at  least  one 
hour  before  shooting  time  to  allow  for 
the  issuance  of  permits.  All  reservations 
for  any  one  day  will  be  valid  only  up  to 
one-half  hour  before  shooting  time  on 
the  specified  day. 

A federal  migratory  bird  hunting 
stamp  (duck  stamp)  is  required  to  hunt 
geese  and  ducks.  1990-91  hunting 
licenses  and  duck  stamps  must  be  pre- 
sented at  the  check  station. 

Only  one  official  application  per  per- 
son may  be  submitted.  Anyone  submit- 
ting more  than  one  application  for  a 
reservation  will  have  all  applications  re- 
jected. Further,  individuals  filing  more 
than  one  application  or  hunting  more 
than  one  time  per  season  on  a con- 
trolled goose  hunting  area  in  the  state 
will  be  denied  the  privilege  of  hunting 
on  these  areas  for  three  years. 

Provisions  have  been  made  at  both 
Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  to  ac- 
commodate handicapped  persons. 

Shooting  hours  for  the  controlled 


goose  hunting  area  at  Pymatuning  are 
from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until 
1 p.m.  On  the  Middle  Creek  controlled 
area,  shooting  hours  are  from  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  until  1:30  p.m. 
There  is  no  hunting  from  goose  blinds 
at  Middle  Creek  on  October  27,  and 
December  27. 

In  addition  to  the  goose  hunting 
area,  there  are  also  two  controlled  duck 
shooting  areas  at  Pymatuning.  Fifty 
hunters  can  be  accommodated  at  a 
time  in  each  of  these  two  areas. 

Shooting  days  for  the  Pymatuning 
duck  areas  are  also  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  duck 
area  shooting  hours  are  the  same  as  for 
the  goose  area.  While  these  duck  areas 
are  controlled  shooting  sections,  there 
are  no  advance  reservations. 

A drawing  is  held  each  morning  to 
determine  the  100  hunters  who  will 
qualify  for  that  day.  Those  using  the 
duck  areas  must  check  in  at  the  regis- 
tration building. 

This  year  there  will  be  three  duck 
shooting  blinds  at  Middle  Creek,  with  a 
drawing  each  shooting  day  to  deter- 
mine who  may  use  the  blinds.  A hunter 
may  take  a goose  from  a Middle  Creek 
duck  blind;  however,  a hunter  is  limited 
to  one  goose  per  year  from  the  con- 
trolled shooting  section  at  Middle 
Creek. 

A hunter  is  also  limited  to  one  goose 
per  year  from  the  controlled  goose 
hunting  area  at  Pymatuning. 

Ducks  may  be  taken  by  hunters  using 
the  goose  blinds  at  both  Middle  Creek 
and  Pymatuning,  within  other  existing 
federal  and  state  regulations  for  water- 
fowl.  Waterfowl  hunters  are  required  to 
use  steel  shot  for  all  waterfowl  hunting 
in  Pennsylvania,  including  Middle 
Creek  and  Pymatuning. 

Hunters  are  reminded  that  the  1990 
waterfowl  season  will  not  be  estab- 
lished until  late  August  or  early  Sep- 
tember, after  the  federal  government 
draws  up  its  framework.  Waterfowlers 
are  urged  to  wait  until  Pennsylvania 
seasons  are  announced  before  submit- 
ting their  blind  applications  to  Pyma- 
tuning or  Middle  Creek. 
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The  Main 

F ALL  THE  skills  it  takes  to  be  a 
good  hunter,  the  one  least  dis- 
cussed is  the  sense  of  humor.  What  gets 
all  the  press,  receives  all  the  attention? 
It’s  the  lesser  requirements  such  as 
shooting  ability,  woodsmanship,  and 
game  smarts  that  are  touted  as  the 
prime  ingredients  to  making  a top- 
notch  sportsman.  I say  that  underneath 
it  all,  if  a fellow  or  gal  doesn’t  have  the 
ability  to  see  humor  in  the  situations  he 
or  she  encounters  in  the  field,  that 
person  will  never  make  it  as  a hunter. 
Sometimes  it’s  subtle  irony,  sometimes 
it’s  falling-down  slapstick,  at  other 
times  if  you  didn’t  laugh,  you’d  have  to 
cry. 

Take  the  tale  of  Gordon  and  the 
goats.  It  had  been  a tough  antlerless 
deer  season  for  Gordon.  First  he  re- 
membered he  had  forgotten  his  hunt- 
ing license,  but  not  until  we  had  driven 
20  miles  and  were  pulling  into  the 
parking  lot,  with  starting  time  just  mo- 
ments away.  Gordon  followed  that  by 
dropping  his  rifle  out  of  a tree  stand. 
Fortunately,  it  was  unloaded,  but  that 
didn’t  help  its  resulting  accuracy. 

By  the  third  day  of  “doe”  season, 
everyone  in  the  gang  had  a deer,  except 
Gordon.  The  weather  turned  bad,  and 
as  the  snow  piled  up,  even  deer  tracks 
became  scarce.  It  wasn’t  until  late  after- 
noon that  Gordon  finally  found  some.  A 
dozen  sets  of  cloven  hooves  had  trav- 
eled the  woods  road  and  cut  off  through 
a thicket.  Gordon  circled  ahead  to 
watch  where  they  would  come  out  the 
other  side  of  the  brush  patch. 

Wet,  and  with  his  collar  turned  to  the 
wind,  Gordon  waited.  It  was  only  a mat- 
ter of  time.  Suddenly  he  saw  it,  a patch 
of  brown  fur  moving  through  the  tangle. 
Gordon  squinted  through  the  fast  fall- 
ing flakes,  watching  the  four  brown  legs 
emerge  into  the  opening.  Then  it  was 
clear,  and  he  began  to  raise  the  rifle. 
Something  stopped  him.  It  was  the 
ears.  They  were  floppy.  Floppy  ears? 
On  a deer?  Now  wait  a min.  . . . 


Ingredient 

The  brown  goat  bleated,  while  the 
rest  of  the  herd  trotted  up  behind  it,  all 
sizes  and  colors  — brown,  black,  white 
and  piebald.  They  would  have  made  a 
weird  looking  bunch  of  deer,  but  they 
looked  just  right  for  goats  on  the  run, 
fugitives  from  the  farm  next  door.  Gor- 
don didn’t  get  a deer  until  Saturday, 
when  his  luck  finally  changed  and  the 
season  was  extended. 

Light  Comedy 

Gordon  isn’t  the  only  one  who’s  had  a 
bit  of  light  comedy  with  four-footed 
beasts  of  the  wrong  sort.  There  was  the 
day  I met  George.  I spent  a buck  season 
morning  in  George’s  company.  I didn’t 
know  his  name  at  the  time,  but  now  I 
hear  he’s  a legend  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  all  began  with  frantic  barking  and 
a gray  squirrel  that  came  flying  over  the 
crest  of  the  hill  toward  me.  A big  black 
dog  was  after  it.  The  squirrel  rocketed 
up  the  tree  I was  sitting  against  and  I 
froze.  The  dog  bore  down  on  me  and 
slid  to  a stop.  We  eyed  each  other  suspi- 
ciously. I’m  not  afraid  of  dogs,  but  I’m 
not  crazy  about  strange  ones  I meet  in 
the  woods.  The  first  thing  I wanted  to 
do  was  determine  this  one’s  disposition. 

All  I said  was,  “Hi  there,  fella,  watcha 
doin’?”  It  was  a fateful  statement.  I was 
instantly  George’s  friend  for  life,  or 
rather  he  was  mine.  He  bounded  to  my 
side,  tail  wagging,  eyes  grinning,  licking 
my  hands,  my  face,  all  50  pounds  of  him 
trying  to  climb  onto  my  lao.  “Hold  on. 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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that’s  enough!”  I yelled,  brushing  him 
off.  George  contented  himself  with  sit- 
ting next  to  me,  scratching,  looking  as  if 
his  world  was  complete.  Nothing  could 
move  him,  not  even  the  reappearance 
of  the  squirrel.  It  had  probably  wit- 
nessed George’s  transference  of  affec- 
tion and  took  the  opportunity  to  exit.  I 
began  to  understand  why  the  squirrel 
had  been  running. 

Fast 

Now,  dog  scent  isn’t  the  best  deer  at- 
tractant.  I wanted  rid  of  my  furry  pal 
fast.  I thought  I might  be  able  to  shake 
George  if  I got  up  and  walked.  George 
thought  a stroll  was  a fine  idea.  I quick- 
ened my  pace.  He  matched  it.  There 
was  no  shaking  him.  Finally  George 
showed  an  interest  in  a log  pile  off  the 
trail,  and  I took  the  opportunity  to  ske- 
daddle. 

I had  15  minutes  of  canine-free  deer 
hunting,  and  then  there  was  George, 


nose  to  the  ground,  tracking  me.  I tried 
hiding  behind  a tree.  He  spotted  me 
and  came  leaping,  ready  for  a grand  re- 
union. At  last  I decided  that  if  George 
wasn’t  bothering  me,  he’d  be  bothering 
someone  else,  probably  another  of  our 
group  who  was  hunting  in  the  vicinity. 
It  looked  like  I was  elected  martyr. 
George  and  I sat  together  until  noon. 
That’s  when  a couple  of  unsuspecting 
young  hunters  happened  by  with  some- 
thing George  liked  better,  sandwiches 
they  were  willing  to  share.  I didn’t  shed 
any  tears  when  George  jilted  me. 

My  brother-in-law,  Scott,  has  a trait 
of  attracting  not  four-legged,  but  two- 
legged  nuisances  to  his  hunting  stand. 
This  is  ironic,  because  Scott  makes  an 
effort  to  hike  into  the  back  country  so 
he  can  hunt  alone. 

Scott  has  a penchant  for  peanut  but- 
ter sandwiches  as  a hunting  lunch. 
They  don’t  spoil  and  can  be  eaten  even 
after  being  squashed  in  a hip  pocket. 


In  Memoriam 

Leon  P.  Keiser 

1900-1989 

Game  Farm  Superintendent 
Ret.  1964;  33  years 

Guy  M.  Shultz 

1915-1989 

Administrative  Assistant 
Ret.  1980;  12  years 

Keith  C.  Hinman 

1925-1989 

Game  Land  Officer  Manager 
Ret.  1982;  33  years 

Donald  P.  Singer,  Sr. 

1937-1990 
Food  & Cover  Corps 
Died  in  Service 

Claude  5.  Kelsey 

1897-1989 

Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Ret.  1962;  30  years 

James  H.  Zimmerman 

1929-1990 
Equipment  Operator 
Ret.  1978;  11  years 

Edward  R.  Olley 

1923-1989 
Stock  Clerk  3 
Ret.  1985;  15  years 

David  P.  Saxer 

1929-1990 
Food  & Cover  Corps 
Ret.  1988;  23  years 

Herbert  H.  Thomas 

1918-1989 
Labor  Foreman 
Ret.  1979;  20  years 

Jay  M.  Steigelman 

1907-1989 
Messenger 
Ret.  1969;  28  years 
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I SAY  that  underneath  it  all,  if  a fellow  or  a gal 
doesn’t  have  the  ability  to  see  humor  in  the 
situations  he  or  she  encounters  in  the  field, 
that  person  will  never  make  it  as  a hunter. 
Sometimes  it’s  subtle  irony,  sometimes  it’s 
falling-down  slapstick. 

Peanut  butter  also  has  an  aroma  that 
carries,  which  may  have  been  how  the 
hungry  hunter  found  him.  Scott  never 
knew  the  fellow’s  name,  but  for  years 
the  two  of  them  were  meal  companions 
on  the  buck  season  opener.  Scott  said 
all  he  had  to  do  was  open  his  lunch  bag 
and  the  guy  would  be  there. 

It  began  one  opening  day  when  Scott 
hadn’t  had  a chance  to  eat  breakfast. 
He’d  packed  two  peanut  butter  sand- 
wiches and  he  was  looking  forward  to 
both  of  them.  Around  mid-morning 
Scott  got  out  his  lunch.  He  had  just  un- 
wrapped it  when  a hunter  appeared. 
They  exchanged  greetings  and  some 
small  talk  as  Scott  began  to  eat. 

The  conversation  lagged.  Scott  no- 
ticed the  guy  was  watching  him  closely. 
“I  forgot  to  make  a lunch  today,”  the 
man  said.  There  was  a pause,  “Peanut 
butter,  huh?  My,  that  smells  good.”  An- 
other pause.  “Only  had  time  for  coffee 
this  morning.”  And  finally,  “Uh,  you 
gonna  eat  both  those  sandwiches?” 
Scott  looked  in  his  bag.  One  sandwich 
left  and  it  would  be  a long  time  until 
supper.  Oh  well,  he’d  sacrifice.  He 
handed  the  sandwich  over  and  the 
other  hunter  began  to  eat.  The  man 
swallowed  hard.  “Bit  dry,  ain’t  it?”  he 
complained.  “Don’t  suppose  you’ve  got 
anything  else?” 

Scott  figured  that  first  year  was  hap- 
penstance. When  he  had  to  split  his 
lunch  with  the  same  guy  a second  time, 
it  could  have  been  coincidence.  After- 


ward, Scott  came  to  accept  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hungry  hunter  as  a predict- 
able part  of  the  opening  day  of  deer 
season.  It  became  a tradition.  Scott  be- 
gan packing  a couple  of  extra  peanut 
butter  sandwiches  because  he  knew 
that  around  ten  o’clock,  his  lunch 
buddy  would  come  by  to  bum  one.  It 
wasn’t  so  much  a matter  of  hospitality, 
as  Scott  getting  tired  of  eating  only  half 
a lunch.  Taking  twice  as  much  was 
easier. 

Scott  moved  to  a different  part  of  the 
state,  and  today  he  hunts  bucks  in  an- 
other location.  He’s  no  longer  on  hand 
to  share  his  sandwiches  with  the  un- 
known hunter.  It’s  been  a few  years,  but 
Scott  says  sometimes  he  still  wonders  — 
What’s  that  guy  do  for  lunch  now? 


Upcoming  Attractions  at  Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning 

Upcoming  lectures  at  Middle  Creek  include  “Shooting  Steel  Shot  with  Confi- 
dence,” by  PGC  Bureau  of  I & E Assistant  Director  Carl  Graybill,  August  15  & 16; 
and  “Grouse  and  Woodcock  in  Pennsylvania,”  by  PGC  Biologist  Lincoln  Lang, 
September  5 & 6.  All  programs  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  A Wild  Fowl  Show  and  gunning 
decoy  competition,  sponsored  by  Lancaster  Ducks  Unlimited,  will  be  held  at 
Middle  Creek  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  September  8 & 9.  At  Pymatuning,  master  falconer 
Earl  Shriver  will  present  a program  on  birds  of  prey  on  September  3 at  2 p.m. 
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Fun  Games 


“The  Amazing  Osprey” 

By  Connie  Mertz 

How  much  do  you  know  about  the  osprey?  Unscramble  the  words  to  dis- 
cover the  answer  to  each  statement. 

1.  Ospreys  are  considered  an in 

Pennsylvania. 

GANEERDEND  PIECSSE 


2.  Ospreys  catch  prey  with  their 
S A T O N L 


3.  Young  ospreys  were  brought  into  Pennsylvania  and  placed  in 
, which  are  artificial  nests. 

KAHICNG  SEWORT 


4.  In  winter  some  ospreys  migrate  to 

TOSHU  CARAEIM 


5.  The  osprey  is  usually  seen  along searching  for  its  favorite 

food  — 

REYAW  T WAS  SFIH 


6.  The  osprey’s  _ 
larger  than  its 

I S O I V N 


is  so  vital  to  its  survival  that  its  eyes  are 


R I N A R 


7.  This  state  was  the  first  to  start  a hacking  program  to  increase  the 
number  of  ospreys. 

VEIAPNANLYNS 


8.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  osprey’s  decline  is  due  to  the  use  of 
(especially  DDT.) 


TEPIDSCISE 


Answers  on  page  64 
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Nothing  gives  one  person  so  much  ad- 
vantage over  another  as  to  remain  always 
cool  and  unruffled  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

—Thomas  Jefferson 

I JUMPED  FROM  the  pickup  before  its 
wheels  came  to  a stop.  As  I closed  the 
door  Bunny  quickly  sped  away,  knowing  I 
wouldn’t  return  for  at  least  45  minutes.  I 
entered  the  woods  alone.  For  the  ninth 
time  that  week  I would  climb  the  same 
sidehill  in  an  attempt  to  apprehend 
Lumpy  Thunderclap  hunting  from  a 
baited  turkey  blind.  This  trip  promised  to 
be  different  from  the  others;  minutes  after 
entering  the  forest  I heard  someone  work- 
ing a turkey  call  in  the  direction  of  the 
blind. 

Lumpy  was  a hostile,  vengeful  man, 
and  because  of  our  troubled  past  I had  a 
suspicion  that  I might  be  walking  into  a 
setup.  In  a sense,  though,  I was  glad  the 
long  ordeal  would  soon  be  over.  I had 
been  checking  the  blind  at  least  once, 
and  sometimes  twice  each  day,  and  the 
long  walks  were  getting  tedious. 

As  I continued  up  the  steep  hillside  I 
began  sweating  profusely.  Getting  close 
to  my  destination,  I wished  I had  dressed 
lighter  for  this  unusually  warm  November 
afternoon.  Every  so  often  I heard  the  call, 
somebody’s  attempt  to  entice  a turkey— 
or  me— into  a deceptive  ambush. 

Maybe  it’s  me  that  he  is  calling  to  his 
gun,  I thought.  After  all,  only  two  weeks 
had  passed  since  Judge  Brown  handed 
down  his  decision  on  a case  that  I had 
against  Lumpy’s  son.  And  Lumpy  had 
demonstrated  his  mean  temper  even  ear- 
lier. I vividly  recalled  the  day  in  District 
Justice  Dwyer’s  courtroom  when  he  ex- 
ploded into  a maniacal  frenzy. 

He  must  know  that  I am  aware  of  this 
blind,  I said  to  myself  as  I finally  reached 
the  trail  I was  looking  for.  The  old  trail 
crossed  a clearcut  and  eventually  led 
me  to  a heavily  wooded  area  where  the 
blind  was  located.  I was  getting  closer 
now,  and  once  again  the  box  call  ex- 
pressed its  deceiving  bid.  Only  a few 
minutes  remained  until  my  anticipated 
confrontation.  I was  dressed  in  full  cam- 
ouflage, so  he  might  not  recognize  me, 
thus  giving  me  the  element  of  surprise. 
But  approaching  a hunter,  dressed  in 
such  a manner,  while  he  is  attempting  to 
call  in  a turkey,  put  me  in  a vulnerable 
position.  Extreme  caution  was  in  order. 


By  John  Wasserman 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Clinton  County 

I was  within  moments  of  playing  this 
game  to  its  conclusion.  I needed  to  con- 
centrate but,  instead,  my  mind  began  to 
formulate  images  of  Lumpy  screaming  at 
me,  his  eyes  nearly  popping  out  of  their 
sockets,  and  I remembered  the  rage  I felt. 
Then,  perhaps  foolishly,  I began  to  think 
back  about  my  first  encounter  with 
Lumpy’s  family,  and  the  course  of  events 
that  had  finally  brought  me  here  this  bril- 
liant autumn  afternoon. 

It  was  almost  three  years  earlier  when  I 
first  met  Lumpy’s  35-year-old  son  Boz.  He 
had  been  observed  committing  a Game 
Law  violation  by  two  men  from  Maryland 
who  were  hunting  in  the  hollow  behind 
the  Thunderclap  home.  It  was  the  open- 
ing day  of  buck  season,  and  they  saw 
Boz  shoot  and  kill  a three-point  buck 
shortly  after  sunrise.  After  dressing  out 
the  deer,  Boz  returned  to  his  stand  and 
continued  to  hunt  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  The  two  Maryland  hunters,  Lou  and 
Bill,  were  angry.  They  had  traveled  a long 
way  to  hunt  here,  and  they  were  not  about 
to  allow  this  flagrant  violation  to  go  unre- 
ported 

Bill  called  me  that  evening  and  ex- 
plained in  detail  what  had  taken  place.  I 
knew  Boz  hunted  almost  exclusively  in 
that  same  hollow,  so  I figured  he  would 
probably  hunt  there  again  the  following 
day. 
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Use  800  Numbers 

Use  the  agency’s  toll  free  (800) 
numbers  to  contact  a wildlife  con- 
servation officer.  In  the  Northwest 
Region  call  1-800-533-6764; 
Southwest  Region,  1-800-243- 
8519;  Northcentral,  1-800-422- 
7551;  Southcentral,  1-800-422- 
7554;  Northeast,  1-800-228-0789; 
and  Southeast,  1-800-228-0791. 
Phones  will  be  manned  around 
the  clock  during  the  major  hunt- 
ing seasons,  about  15  hours  a day 
at  other  times. 


Deputy  Pete  Rathmell  and  I patrolled 
together  on  that  second  day  of  the  sea- 
son and  we  arrived  at  the  hollow  shortly 
after  sunset.  As  soon  as  it  got  dark  we 
made  out  someone  walking  through  the 
forest.  We  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  woods 
behind  Lumpy’s  house  and  waited  pa- 
tiently to  discover  whether  or  not  my 
hunch  was  correct. 

Boz  sure  was  surprised  to  see  us  when 
he  came  walking  out  of  the  woods.  How- 
ever, he  had  no  idea  that  we  knew  he  had 
killed  a deer  the  day  before.  Boz  readily 
admitted  that  he  was  returning  from  a 
deer  hunt  that  evening.  There  had  been 
no  reason  to  read  him  his  Miranda  rights 
up  until  then  because  he  was  not  in  cus- 
tody and  I was  merely  conducting  a brief 
field  interview.  At  that  point,  though,  I told 
Boz  two  individuals  had  reported  that 
he  had  killed  a three-point  the  morning 
before. 

“Them  two  lousy  flatlanders  didn’t  see 
nuthin,”  he  shouted,  “and  I don’t  know 
nuthin  about  no  three-point  buck.”  I 
asked  Boz  if  we  could  take  a look  in  the 
shed  behind  his  father’s  house,  as  I sus- 
pected that  the  deer  was  hanging  inside. 
He  abruptly  refused  to  give  me  permis- 
sion, and  as  I didn't  have  a search  war- 
rant, I was  unable  to  get  inside  that  shed. 
Also,  because  I merely  suspected  a deer 
was  in  the  shed,  and  had  no  actual  prob- 
able cause,  obtaining  a search  warrant 
was  out  of  the  question. 

I seized  Boz’s  rifle  for  evidence  and  be- 
gan writing  citations,  three  in  all,  two 
counts  (two  separate  days)  of  hunting  for 
deer  after  killing  the  legal  limit,  and  one 
count  for  failing  to  tag  a deer.  The  Mary- 


land hunters  had  previously  assured  me 
that  they  would  testify  in  court  if  neces- 
sary, and  I told  Boz  I would  return  his  rifle 
after  the  trial. 

The  trial  was  scheduled  for  the  middle 
of  January,  some  six  weeks  after  the  vio- 
lations had  occurred.  The  night  before 
the  hearing,  Bill  called  me  from  Maryland 
to  explain  that  a family  crisis  was  prohibit- 
ing him  from  coming  to  Pennsylvania.  Bill 
assured  me  that  if  I could  get  the  case 
rescheduled,  he  and  Lou  would  testify. 

Deputy  Rathmell  and  I appeared  in 
court  the  following  morning  without  our 
witnesses  and,  therefore,  without  a case. 
Boz  was  there  with  his  father,  Lumpy,  and 
a sharp  defense  attorney  from  Lock  Ha- 
ven. After  meeting  with  the  district  justice 
in  his  office  I was  told  that  a continuance 
would  not  be  granted.  That  left  me  no 
choice  but  to  withdraw  the  citations.  How- 
ever, I explained  to  the  defense  attorney 
that  I would  be  refiling  the  charges  in  the 
near  future. 

I was  in  an  awkward  position,  and  felt 
bad  about  the  trial  being  cancelled  at  the 
last  minute.  I also  began  to  wonder  if  my 
witnesses  would  appear  after  I refiled  the 
citations.  Because  of  the  unexpected  de- 
lay in  the  trial,  I told  the  defense  attorney 
his  client  could  have  his  rifle  returned  im- 
mediately, and  directed  to  have  Boz  meet 
me  in  the  courtroom  and  sign  for  the  gun. 

I waited  with  Deputy  Rathmell  and  Re- 
novo  Police  Officer  Carlton  Cannon  while 
the  defense  attorney  talked  to  his  client. 
Several  minutes  later,  Lumpy  and  Boz 
walked  into  the  courtroom,  followed  by 
their  attorney.  Then,  without  provocation, 
Lumpy  suddenly  became  enraged.  His 
shrill,  ear-splitting  voice  detonating  in  the 
small  courtroom,  he  verbally  assaulted 
me.  Screaming  and  shaking,  he  accused 
me  of  intentionally  damaging  the  rifle 
while  it  was  in  my  possession  (he  hadn’t 
even  looked  at  the  rifle  yet).  He  went  on  to 
demand  that  I give  his  son  a box  of  am- 
munition so  that  Boz  could  test  it  to  see 
how  badly  I had  damaged  the  barrel.  He 
blatantly  refused  to  allow  his  son  to  sign 
for  the  rifle,  and  declared  that  I had  no 
case  against  Boz,  further  claiming  that  I 
had  made  up  the  entire  incident. 

He  screamed  and  shouted  and 
stomped  until  my  ears  began  to  ring. 
Then  Boz  started  shouting,  emulating  his 
father’s  tirade,  making  one  inflammatory 
accusation  after  another.  I suggested  to 
the  defense  attorney  that  he  advise  his 
client  to  calm  down. 
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AT  THE  1990  Pennsylvania  Police  Olympics, 
WCO  John  Wasserman,  center,  garnered 
first  place  in  the  powerlifting  championship 
in  the  heavyweight  class  by  executing  a 500- 
pound  squat,  a 350-pound  bench  press,  and 
a 560-pound  deadlift.  Bucks  County  WCO 
Alan  C.  Scott,  left,  won  the  “Toughest  Cop 
Around”  competition  in  the  masters  divi- 
sion, an  event  which  includes  a 3-mile  run, 
shotput  throw,  100-yard  dash,  100-yard 
swim,  rope  climb,  bench  press,  pullups,  and 
an  obstacle  course.  Support  Services  Divi- 
sion Chief  Thomas  R.  Littwin,  right,  and 
Butler  County  WCO  Dale  E.  Hockenberry, 
not  pictured,  competed  in  the  handgun 
shooting  events. 

The  attorney  knew  the  situation  was 
rapidly  deteriorating  and  managed  to  per- 
suade Lumpy  and  Boz  to  quiet  down  and 
relax— or  so  it  seemed.  As  soon  as  I sat 
down  Lumpy  started  shouting  again.  He 
began  making  more  accusations  while  he 
walked  toward  me,  pointing  and  shaking 
his  finger,  his  nostrils  flared,  his  eyes 
wide  and  wild.  Then,  without  warning,  like 
a blind-sided  smack  in  the  face,  he  spit 
on  me! 

I exploded.  In  less  than  a heartbeat 
I was  on  my  feet,  towering  over  Lumpy 
like  a dragon  provoked  by  a meek 
dragonslayer.  At  half  his  age  and  twice 
his  weight,  I could  have  easily  made 
Lumpy’s  looks  synonymous  with  his 
name.  I was  infuriated  and  humiliated, 
but  somehow  managed  to  restrain  my- 
self. The  defense  attorney,  astonished  by 
what  had  just  happened,  rushed  Lumpy 
and  Boz  out  of  the  courtroom. 

Police  Officer  Cannon  subsequently 
filed  a charge  of  harassment  against 
Lumpy,  and  a trial  was  scheduled  for  the 
following  month.  However,  a few  days 
later  Lumpy  filed  harassment  charges 
against  me,  out  of  the  same  incident, 
claiming  I had  grabbed  and  twisted  his 
arm.  Lumpy  had  to  file  a private  com- 
plaint before  the  local  district  justice  be- 
cause the  Renovo  Police  refused  to 
handle  the  case.  After  all,  one  of  their 
own  had  witnessed  the  entire  event;  it 
was  obvious  that  Lumpy  was  lying.  Unfor- 
tunately, because  it  was  a summary  of- 
fense, the  charge  didn’t  need  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  district  attorney.  Even 
though  the  charge  was  absolutely  pre- 
posterous, I had  no  choice  but  to  prepare 
to  defend  myself  in  the  courtroom. 

Both  trials  were  scheduled  for  the 
same  day,  with  District  Justice  John  Fra- 
zier, Lock  Haven,  presiding  over  each 


case.  District  Attorney  Ted  McKnight 
agreed  to  act  as  prosecutor  in  the  case 
against  Lumpy.  Ted  is  usually  far  too  busy 
to  appear  for  summary  offenses  at  the 
district  justice  level,  however,  he  made  an 
exception  in  this  instance  because  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  this  case. 
Ted  is  a very  clever  attorney,  a skillful 
strategist  with  many  years  of  courtroom 
experience;  I was  fortunate  to  have  him  in 
my  corner. 

When  the  courtroom  battle  was  over 
and  the  dust  had  settled,  Lumpy  was 
found  guilty  of  harassment  for  spitting  on 
me.  The  war,  however,  was  hardly  over  as 
the  very  next  case  was  only  minutes 
away  and  would  be  played  out  in  the 
same  courtroom. 

Because  Ted  was  a prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  the  commonwealth,  he  could  not 
remain  and  act  as  my  defense  attorney. 
Lumpy’s  case  against  me  was  next,  and  I 
was  on  my  own. 

After  Lumpy  tried  to  convince  the  court 
of  my  guilt,  I presented  a brief  defense, 
calling  officer  Cannon  and  Deputy 
Rathmell  to  the  stand  to  testify.  District 
Justice  Frazier  was  not  duped  by  Lumpy’s 
perjurious  declaration  of  what  had  hap- 
pened that  day.  “Not  guilty,”  he  ex- 
claimed, as  the  sound  of  his  gavel  an- 
nounced the  end  of  the  trial. 

A few  days  later  I contacted  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police  and  had  them  file 
the  charge  of  false  swearing,  a misde- 
meanor, against  Lumpy.  When  Lumpy 
went  to  the  district  justice  in  Renovo  and 
swore  out  a complaint  against  me  for 
grabbing  and  twisting  his  arm,  he  had 
lied:  He  was  acting  purely  out  of  revenge. 
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Young  men  born  on  or 
after  January  1,  1960 
are  required  to  register 
with  Selective  Service  within  a 
month  of  their  18th  birthday. 

The  registration  process  takes 
less  than  five  minutes  at  the  post 
office.  A young  man  fills  out  a 
simple  form  asking  only  for  his 
name,  date  of  birth,  address, 
telephone  number  and  Social 
Security  number. 

Registration  helps  keep  our 
country  prepared  with  a pool  of 
names  to  draw  from  in  case  of  a 
national  emergency . . . without 
interfering  with  people’s  lives. 
When  you  think  about  it... 
that’s  not  a lot  to  ask  for  a 
country  as  great  as  ours. 

IT’S  QUICK.  IT’S  EASY. 
AND  IT’S  THE  LAW. 

PRINTED  AS  A PUBLIC  SERVICE 


Even  his  own  defense  attorney  could  be 
called  to  testify  that  ! had  never  touched 
his  client’s  arm. 

I also  refiled  the  citations  against  Boz, 
after  being  assured  by  my  Maryland  wit- 
nesses that  they  would  appear  in  court. 
In  the  meantime,  Lumpy  had  filed  for  an 
appeal  of  his  harassment  conviction,  and 
it  was  beginning  to  appear  that  1 was 
going  to  be  spending  a lot  of  time  in  court 
with  the  Thunderclaps. 

Although  Lumpy  was  subsequently 
bound  over  for  a trial,  at  his  preliminary 
hearing  on  the  false  swearing  charge,  the 
assistant  district  attorney  assigned  to  the 
case  eventually  decided  to  “nolle  prose- 
qui.” She  felt  that  Lumpy,  due  to  his  age 
and  his  uncanny  ability  to  act  feeble 
minded,  would  be  able  to  convince  a jury 
that  he  had  imagined  or  had  an  illusion 
that  I had  grabbed  him.  She  explained 
that  under  such  circumstances  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  a conviction.  Al- 
though I disagreed,  I had  no  choice  but  to 


abide  by  her  decision,  and  the  case  was 
removed  from  the  trial  list. 

Several  weeks  later  a hearing  was  held 
in  Renovo  concerning  the  violations  Boz 
had  committed  during  the  deer  season. 
This  time  my  witnesses  from  Maryland 
appeared  at  the  trial,  and  they  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  testifying.  Although  Boz  was 
represented  by  a clever  defense  attorney, 
we  had  enough  evidence  to  convince  Dis- 
trict Justice  John  Frazier  to  find  him  guilty 
of  all  three  charges.  Boz,  however,  imme- 
diately filed  for  an  appeal.  I was  begin- 
ning to  wonder  when,  if  ever,  it  was  all 
going  to  end. 

Lumpy’s  appeal  of  his  harassment  con- 
viction was  scheduled  to  be  heard  in  the 
Clinton  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
several  weeks  later.  A judge  from  Snyder 
County  presided  over  the  case,  and  I 
can’t  help  but  believe  that  the  judge  felt 
sorry  for  him.  Lumpy  walked  into  the 
courtroom  drooping  unsteadily  over  a 
cane  and  gave  us  all  a great  performance 
of  the  oid  “frail  and  senile  trick.”  I wished 
the  judge  could  have  seen  the  way 
Lumpy  had  been  splitting  and  stacking 
firewood  only  a few  days  earlier. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  Richard 
Saxton  did  a fine  job  of  presenting  the 
commonwealth’s  case,  but  to  no  avail. 
The  judge  indicated  that  he  felt  the 
charge  of  disorderly  conduct,  not  harass- 
ment, should  have  been  filed.  He  found 
Lumpy  not  guilty,  and  left  many  promi- 
nent legal  minds  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  scratching  their 
heads. 

I was  upset  with  the  judge’s  decision, 
but  what  upset  me  even  more  were  the 
people  who  told  me  I should  have 
punched  Lumpy  in  the  mouth  after  he  spit 
on  me.  When  a wildlife  conservation  offi- 
cer puts  on  his  uniform  he  represents 
much  more  than  himself;  discipline  and 
composure  must  always  prevail  over  con- 
tempt. Man  often  cannot  retrieve  that 
which  his  temper  causes  him  to  forfeit, 
and  in  this  instance  I could  have  forfeited 
my  career  had  I let  my  emotions  direct  my 
behavior.  Lumpy  had  won  this  round,  but 
who  among  us  believes  that  life  is  always 
fair? 

It  seemed  to  take  forever  before  Boz’s 
appeal  came  up  before  Clinton  County 
President  Judge  Carson  V.  Brown  later 
that  October.  Judge  Carson  is  an  avid 
hunter,  which  makes  it  easier  to  present  a 
Wildlife  Code  case,  and  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Richard  Saxton  was  in  his  usual 
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fine  farm  that  day.  Richard  is  also  a 
hunter,  and  like  the  judge,  he  also  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  wildlife  related  cases.  I 
was  elated  that  after  nearly  a year  the 
arduous  court  appearances  with  the 
Thunderclaps  were  about  to  come  to  a 
close. 

The  two  witnesses  from  Maryland  once 
again  made  the  long  trip  to  Clinton 
County,  and  they  did  a splendid  job  of 
testifying.  Deputy  Pete  Rathmell  and  I 
also  testified,  informing  the  court  about 
our  encounter  with  Boz  on  the  second 
day  of  the  deer  season.  Following  our  tes- 
timony the  commonwealth  rested  its 
case. 

The  defense  attorney  decided  to  put 
Boz  on  the  stand  to  testify  in  his  own  de- 
fense. After  swearing  to  tell  the  truth,  his 
solomn  declaration  to  the  judge  was  far 
different  than  what  he  had  stated  to  me 
the  day  of  his  arrest.  Boz  declared  that 
his  father,  Lumpy,  had  shot  the  three- 
point  buck,  killing  it  after  he  (Boz)  had 
only  wounded  it.  He  also  stated  that  on 
the  second  day  of  the  buck  season  he 
had  been  returning  from  target  shooting, 
not  hunting,  as  the  “two  lying  wardens” 
had  claimed. 

If  the  judge  believed  that  Lumpy  had  in 
fact  killed  the  deer,  it  really  didn’t  matter 
whether  Boz  was  hunting  or  target  shoot- 
ing on  the  second  day,  and  I wondered 
why  he  felt  compelled  to  lie  about  that 
occurrence  also.  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ney Saxton  was  anxious  to  cross  examine 
Boz,  as  he  had  made  some  blunders  dur- 
ing his  testimony  that  would  seriously  im- 
peach his  credibility  when  exposed.  Un- 
fortunately, we  were  out  of  time.  It  was 
5:00  p.m.,  and  the  prevailing  rule  was 
that  summary  appeals  would  be  contin- 
ued if  they  were  not  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  day.  However,  due  to  the  extremely 
tight  schedule  that  the  judge  was  under, 
we  would  have  to  wait  until  the  next  clos- 
est day  that  the  court  was  scheduled  to 
hear  summary  appeals.  And  because 
Clinton  County  only  has  one  Common 
Pleas  Court  Judge,  we  would  have  to 
wait  four  months  to  cross  examine  the  de- 
fendant. 

When  February  finally  arrived,  Boz  was 
questioned  in  detail  by  the  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney.  It  had  now  been  15  months 
since  the  violations  had  occurred  and 
some  of  the  particulars  would  be  easy  to 
overlook.  Boz  had  had  four  months  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  questions,  and  we 
did  not  inflict  the  amount  of  damage  to  his 


credibility  that  I had  originally  hoped  for. 
When  we  were  finished,  the  defense  at- 
torney brought  up  several  issues  that  he 
claimed  should  compel  the  judge  to  rule 
not  guilty.  Among  them  was  the  “failure 
of  the  Game  Commission  officer  to  read 
the  Miranda  Warning”  during  what  he 
claimed  was  a custodial  interrogation  (as 
opposed  to  a brief  field  interrogation). 
Judge  Brown  decided  to  take  the  matter 
under  advisement  and  issue  a written  de- 
cision. I knew  that  this  would  probably 
mean  a wait  of  at  least  several  more 
months,  however  I preferred  a written 
opinion  and  decision  as  opposed  to  an 
immediate  ruling.  An  opinion  expressed 
in  writing  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  rea- 
soning used  in  resolving  a case. 

Due  to  an  extremely  heavy  caseload, 
and  a long  and  complicated  murder  trial 
that  took  the  judge  outside  the  county,  it 
took  more  than  a year  before  the  opinion 
and  decision  was  handed  down. 

I clearly  remember  the  apprehension  I 
felt  as  I opened  the  envelope  I received 
from  the  courthouse.  It  was  a well  written, 
six-page  decision,  and  I breathed  a sigh 
of  relief  upon  reading  that  Boz  had  been 
found  guilty  of  all  three  charges. 

Two  weeks  later,  in  October  1989,  I re- 
ceived a tip  that  Lumpy’s  old  blind  had 
been  restored  and  baited.  The  blind  was 
large,  made  of  tree  limbs,  and  con- 
structed in  the  shape  of  a tepee.  It  sur- 
rounded a giant  old  hemlock  that  pro- 
vided shelter  in  all  but  the  most  severe 
weather.  Inside  were  two  seats  made 
from  small  piles  of  flat  rocks,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  tree. 

When  I first  walked  into  the  blind  to  ver- 
ify that  the  information  I had  received  was 
correct,  I noticed  the  ground  surrounding 
the  blind  had  been  saturated  with  wheat 
and  corn.  The  structure  was  located 
within  a short  walk  of  Lumpy’s  home,  and 
I had  known  of  its  existence  for  many 
years.  However,  it  hadn’t  been  used  and 
was  steadily  deteriorating  from  neglect, 
so  I was  surprised  to  find  that  it  had,  in 
fact,  been  refurbished  and  was  once 
again  in  operation. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  first  morning  of 
the  fall  turkey  season,  I made  my  next  trip 
to  the  blind.  I found  two  squirrel  tails  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  some  fresh  candy 
wrappers  and  apple  peels  inside,  but  no 
hunter.  I regretted  not  checking  the  blind 
the  day  before,  as  I surely  would  have 
apprehended  Lumpy  with  the  two  squir- 
rels. I returned  as  often  as  possible,  but  it 
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seemed  that  I was  always  too  early  or  too 
late.  About  midway  into  the  week  I found 
a crow  lying  on  the  ground  some  20  yards 
from  the  blind.  It  had  been  killed  by  a 
blast  from  a shotgun  only  hours  before  I 
had  arrived. 

The  following  day  I returned  at  first  light 
and  concealed  myself  under  a hemlock 
tree  a short  distance  away.  I was  dressed 
in  full  camouflage  and  remained  there, 
lying  in  wait,  for  several  hours  during 
a soaking,  unremitting  rainfall.  Finally, 
when  I could  sense  hypothermia  begin- 
ning to  set  in,  I was  forced  to  give  up  the 
surveillance.  By  noon  the  rain  had  finally 
stopped  and  the  sky  began  to  clear,  so  I 
made  another  trip  into  the  blind.  However, 
just  like  all  the  others,  the  journey  was 
fruitless. 

The  following  day  I helped  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  agents  serve  some 
search  warrants  related  to  violations  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Therefore,  I 
had  to  ignore  the  blind.  Many  wildlife  con- 
servation officers,  like  myself,  are  also 
deputy  United  State  Game  Wardens.  Oc- 
casionally we  are  called  upon  to  assist 
these  agents  in  serving  search  warrants 
or  arrest  warrants,  questioning  suspects, 
conducting  field  investigations,  etc.  On 
this  particular  day  we  had  seized  a truck- 
load  of  mounted  specimens  from  a so- 
called  “wildlife  museum.” 

A sudden  series  of  yelps  from  a turkey 
call  quickly  shattered  my  deeply  reflec- 
tive state  of  subconsciousness.  I had 
been  so  engrossed  in  thought  that  I had 
slipped  away  from  my  business  at  hand. 
It  was  as  though  I had  been  mesmerized 
by  the  succession  of  images  that  so  fla- 
grantly raced  through  my  mind,  interrupt- 
ing my  carefully  planned  approach  to  the 
blind.  I had  wasted  precious  time,  and 
Bunny  would  be  worried  if  I did  not  soon 
return  to  the  drop  off  point. 

I had  to  be  very  careful  now.  There  was 
a small  stand  of  hemlocks  just  ahead  of 
me.  As  soon  as  I stepped  around  them  I 
would  be  exposed  to  the  blind,  only  30 
yards  away  at  best.  I had  designed  my 


approach  so  I would  be  concealed  and 
protected  by  the  hemlocks.  My  plan  was 
to  quickly  step  out  into  a clearing  very 
close  to  the  blind.  Although  dressed  in 
camouflage,  I would  be  clearly  visible, 
with  no  concealing  cover  between  me 
and  the  person  in  the  blind.  More  people 
are  shot  in  mistake  for  a turkey  than  any 
other  animal.  However,  I felt  the  risk  fac- 
tor here  was  low.  At  6 feet  and  210 
pounds,  I could  hardly  be  mistaken  for  a 
turkey  if  I stayed  with  my  game  plan  — or 
so  I hoped. 

My  pulse  quickened  as  I stepped  out 
from  behind  the  shield  of  hemlock  trees 
and  into  the  brightly  lit  clearing.  My  pupils 
quickly  adjusted  to  the  brilliant  sunlight 
and  time  seemed  to  stand  still  as  I 
strained  to  determine  precisely  where  in 
the  deeply  shaded  forest  ahead  the 
hunter  was  located.  The  blind  was  large, 
its  opening  was  directly  in  front  of  me,  it 
was  well  shaded  by  the  huge  hemlock 
above  it. 

I began  to  make  out  the  indistinct  sil- 
houette of  a man  standing  inside.  He  was 
dressed  in  full  camouflage,  leaning 
against  a wall  and  staring  out  at  me  from 
the  shadowy  enclosure  that  had  con- 
cealed him  so  well.  I continued  to  peer 
into  the  dimly  lit  fortress,  my  eyes  rivited 
upon  the  obscure  outline  of  the  person  I 
knew  was  watching  me  with  equal  inten- 
sity. My  eyes  finally  adjusted  to  the 
shadows  and  I was  immediately  able  to 
recognize  him.  It  was  Lumpy.  And  he 
didn't  recognize  me.  He  was  standing 
there  with  a sheepish  grin  as  though  I 
was  just  some  hunter  that  had  inadver- 
tently discovered  his  blind. 

Lumpy’s  throat  got  awfully  dry  when  I 
pulled  out  my  badge  and  identified  my- 
self. He  looked  at  me  in  utter  disbelief,  as 
I told  him  to  step  out  of  the  blind  with  his 
hands  behind  his  head.  I seized  his  rifle, 
turkey  call,  and  a small  bag  of  wheat  as 
evidence  after  informing  him  that  he  was 
in  violation  of  the  Wildlife  Code.  There 
was  no  argument  this  time.  Lumpy 
walked  home  and  returned  a half  hour 
later  with  $400  — the  penalty  for  two 
counts  of  hunting  through  the  use  of  bait. 
Also,  he  would  lose  his  hunting  and  trap- 
ping privileges  for  the  next  two  years. 

“I  guess  this  just  wasn’t  my  lucky  day,” 
Lumpy  remarked  as  he  handed  me  the 
money. 

“That’s  right,”  I answered,  “people  like 
you  have  to  be  lucky  all  the  time;  I have  to 
be  lucky  only  once.” 
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Chuck  Fergus 

“HP  HE  PAUL  WINTER  CONSORT 

X played  at  Penn  State  last  night. 
Mr.  Winter,  who  leads  the  quintet,  is 
a fiftyish,  balding,  mild-looking  chap, 
known  throughout  the  world  for  his 
music,  sort  of  a fusion  of  jazz  and  folk 
and  classical  and  wild.  Wild  as  in 
wilderness  and  wild  animals;  Mr.  Win- 
ter derives  inspiration  from  natural  set- 
tings such  as  rivers,  woodlands,  moun- 
tains, canyons,  and  the  ocean  depths, 
and  he  incorporates  taped  animal  music 
into  his  compositions;  whales  trumpet- 
ing, birds  singing,  wolves  howling. 

His  is  a visceral  sound.  It  does  not 
require  total  concentration  on  the  part 
of  the  listener.  And  this  particular  lis- 
tener, transported  by  piano,  cello,  saxo- 
phone, drums,  and  flute,  found  himself 
sinking  into  the  depths  of  his  own  mind, 
reflecting  — as  Mr.  Winter  may  have  in- 
tended—on  the  state  of  the  earth. 

How  desperate  its  situation;  how  be- 
leagured  its  life.  We  humans  have  made 
a shambles  of  our  home,  spurring  global 
warming,  causing  ozone  depletion  and 
acid  rain,  squandering  the  planet’s  nat- 
ural resources,  and  injecting  toxins  into 
the  very  web  of  life  that  sustains  us. 

Any  of  these  slow-moving  — but  quite 
real  — menaces  is  enough  to  cause  ir- 
reparable harm.  Taken  together,  they 
threaten  the  habitability  of  the  planet 
and  the  ways  of  civilization  as  we  know 
it.  At  the  root  of  each  of  these  problems 
lies  one  simple  fact:  too  many  people 
inhabit  the  earth. 


Can  you  imagine  it?:  5.2  billion  of  us. 
The  number  is  difficult,  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  comprehend.  A billion  is  a thou- 
sand millions.  I have  enough  trouble 
understanding  the  weight  of  one  mil- 
lion, let  along  5.2  thousands  of  them. 
Before  the  year  2000  — if  trends  con- 
tinue and  disasters  are  averted  (post- 
poned?) — 6 billion  people,  each  wanting 
his  or  her  share  of  resources,  his  or  her 
piece  of  the  earth. 

It  is  tempting  to  throw  up  one’s  hands 
and  just  get  on  with  the  business  of  liv- 
ing, figuring  there  is  nothing  one  can  do 
to  make  any  difference  in  the  situation. 
But  an  individual  really  can  make  a dif- 
ference. Whether  or  not  that  difference 
is  translated  into  some  sort  of  a solution 
may  ultimately  be  out  of  the  individual’s 
hands.  But  a man  or  a woman  is  con- 
stantly making  real  decisions  in  every- 
day life  that  have  an  effect  on  whether  — 
and  for  how  long  — the  world  as  we 
know  it  will  survive. 

Two  Major  Choices 

As  I see  it,  we  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  (remembering  that  our  al- 
legiance must  be  to  the  earth  first  and 
the  nation  second)  can  make  two  major 
choices  that  will  have  a clear  impact  on 
the  problems  besetting  our  planet. 
Neither  choice  is  easy.  Each  choice  is 
profoundly  important. 

The  first  choice  is  to  limit  our  con- 
sumption. The  second  is  to  limit  our 
numbers. 

I was  talking  with  a biologist  not  long 
ago,  a man  who  absolutely  and  stead- 
fastly opposes  hunting;  a man  who  also 
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admits  he  is  not  a vegetarian  — which  is 
a related  but  somewhat  different  philo- 
sophical question,  and  one  I’ll  not  get 
into  here.  This  biologist  — a genial,  intel- 
ligent, educated  man  — said  that  hunt- 
ing was  wrong  because  it  was  a “con- 
sumptive” way  of  interacting  with  the 
world.  I thought  to  myself  that  every- 
thing we  do  is  consumptive.  When  we 
eat  food,  we  consume  it  — and  all  the 
energy  and  resources  that  went  into 
growing  it,  transporting  it,  processing  it, 
preparing  it.  When  we  drive  a car  (my 
biologist  friend  was  behind  the  wheel  of 
a large,  gas-guzzling  four-wheel-drive 
truck),  we  consume  fossil  fuel.  (And,  in 
the  bargain,  liberate  a host  of  pollutants 
to  the  atmosphere.)  When  we  buy  a 
book,  we  consume  resources  — trees  for 
paper,  minerals  for  ink,  energy  to  proc- 
ess the  paper,  run  the  printing  press, 
deliver  the  book,  light  the  store  where 
the  book  is  sold;  energy  to  power  the 
electrified  cash  register  that  rings  up 
the  sale. 

Much  of  our  consumption  is  neces- 
sary: we  must  feed  and  clothe  ourselves, 
keep  ourselves  warm.  Much  of  our  con- 
sumption—of  automobiles,  of  foods,  of 
fashionable  clothing  and  consumer 
items  (the  bric-a-brac  that,  ironically, 
economists  label  “real  goods”)  — is  lux- 
ury, especially  judged  within  the  con- 
text of  the  larger  world.  Our  nation’s 
level  of  consumption — both  of  raw 
materials  and  energy  — is  overwhelm- 
ingly greater  than  that  of  a country  like 
Kenya,  Bulgaria,  Thailand,  or  almost 
any  other  nation  outside  of  what  we  call 
“the  Western  world.”  I remember  some 
graffiti  spray-painted  on  an  urban  wall: 
“The  American  Dream  is  the  rest  of  the 
world’s  nightmare.” 


Most  of  our  consumption,  I imagine, 
lies  somewhere  between  the  realms  of 
outright  necessity  and  flagrant  excess. 
And  the  choice  we  must  make,  as 
Americans,  as  world  citizens  — as  mem- 
bers of  a species  that  now  dominates 
and  threatens  the  planet  — is  to  volun- 
tarily limit  ourselves,  to  cut  down  on  our 
consumption  which  is  so  swiftly  deplet- 
ing the  earth.  Paul  Ehrlich,  professor  of 
population  studies  and  biological  sci- 
ences at  Stanford  University,  writes: 
“We  are  living  on  our  capital  — a one- 
time bonanza  of  fossil  fuels,  high-grade 
mineral  ores,  Pleistocene  groundwater, 
topsoil,  and  (perhaps  most  important) 
biodiversity.  One  of  approximately  30 
million  animal  species  is  using,  co-opt- 
ing, or  destroying  roughly  40  percent 
of  the  potential  terrestrial  net  primary 
productivity  of  the  planet.”  Ehrlich 
adds,  “Economic  growth  as  it  now  goes 
on  in  the  rich  countries  is  more  a dis- 
ease of  civilization  than  a cure  for  its 
woes.” 

As  well  as  limiting  consumption,  we 
must  make  a second  key  choice:  we 
must  limit  our  numbers.  This  choice  is 
infinitely  more  difficult  than  foregoing  a 
second  car,  glittering  clothes,  or  the 
newest  electric  gadget.  As  individual 
organisms,  we  are  programmed  to  repli- 
cate our  genes.  “Survival  of  the  fittest” 
really  means  “survival  of  the  fittest  to 
reproduce.”  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
thinking  beasts  who  can,  at  least  theo- 
retically, override  our  genes.  According 
to  biologist  Ehrlich,  “Family  limitation 
is  probably  the  single  most  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  Homo  sapiens.” 

What  we  must  do  is  not  simply  main- 
tain our  numbers  — commonly  called 
“Zero  Population  Growth,”  or  ZPG  — but 
actually  lower  them.  We  in  the  United 
States  must  set  an  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  world:  otherwise  we  can  neither 
urge  nor  expect  the  less-developed  na- 
tions to  limit  their  own  populations, 
even  if  it  is  in  their  own  (and  the  earth’s) 
best  interests.  Fortunately  the  age 
structure  of  the  United  States  and  many 
other  rich  Western  nations  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  limit  our  numbers  fairly 
rapidly:  we  have  an  older  population 
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and  a lower  birthrate  than  the  world 
average. 

If  all  couples  decided  not  to  exceed 
two  children,  the  population  would 
quickly  begin  shrinking,  because  many 
other  people  never  marry  or  produce 
children,  either  through  free  choice,  for 
health  reasons,  or  because  they  perish 
before  reaching  reproductive  age.  Ad- 
mittedly this  is  a simplistic  example;  all 
too  many  individuals  will  never  con- 
sider the  long-range  consequences  of 
having  three,  four,  five,  six  or  more  chil- 
dren. Just  as  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  has  done,  the  United  States 
should  announce  and  fully  endorse  a 
policy  of  reducing  our  population.  An 
effective  first-order  strategy  would  be  to 
limit  income  tax  deductions  to  one  child 
per  couple. 

It’s  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face: 
more  and  more  people  require  more 
and  more  land,  water,  energy,  and  re- 
sources; more  and  more  of  the  precious 
stuff  of  the  earth.  A burgeoning  human 
population  (like  a deer  population  no 
longer  held  in  check  by  predators)  will 
take  over  and  obliterate  the  habitat  of 
other  life  forms  from  woodcock  to  wood 
lilies.  The  earth  is  finite:  it  has  only  so 
many  ore  deposits  and  aquifers  and  fos- 
sil fuel  sources,  and  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  crunch  from  having  ex- 
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ploited  the  readiest  and  most  accessible 
of  these. 

It  seems  the  problem  should  be  most 
obvious  to  rural  people,  who  actually 
witness  the  farms  and  forests  being  con- 
verted to  housing  developments  and 
shopping  centers,  the  rivers  dammed, 
the  highways  built.  If  it  is  obvious  to 
them,  it  has  not  made  much  of  an  im- 
pression on  their  elected  officials,  most 
of  whom  consistently  vie  for  highway  or 
industrial  development  funds,  when 
what  they  should  be  doing  is  providing 
incentives  for  smaller  families,  for  con- 
serving land,  energy,  and  resources,  for 
preserving  the  precious  ambience  these 
regions  still  retain. 

I have  lived  in  two  areas  that  seemed 
to  have  some  sort  of  an  environmental 
ethic,  a shared  sense  that  the  earth  is 
finite  and  the  land  deserving  of  rever- 
ence. I was  briefly  a resident  of  Oregon, 
and  I have  spent  time  in  Iceland.  I hear 
that  many  citizens  of  Maine  and  Minne- 
sota are  similarly  inclined.  I’m  afraid 
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An  “Environmental  Quality  In- 
dex,” prepared  by  Julie  Lalo  and 
published  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Wildlife  Federation,  provides  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  environmental 
problems,  concerns,  setbacks,  and 
strides  in  the  Keystone  State.  Read- 
ing it  will  help  you  focus  your  own 
concerns  into  actions,  even  if  those 
actions  go  no  further  than  contact- 
ing your  state  and  federal  represen- 
tatives and  giving  them  your  opin- 
ions on  specific  environmental 
issues.  The  1990  Index  (covering 
1989)  will  be  available  in  September 
from  the  Federation  at  2426  N.  Sec- 
ond St.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110.  One 
copy  is  free  with  a self-addressed, 
stamped,  9x12  envelope;  reduced 
prices  are  available  for  multiple 
copies. 


that  in  Pennsylvania  — a state  ravaged  by 
resource  extraction,  with  large  urban 
and  suburban  populations  — a true  one- 
ness with  the  environment  and  the  land 
is  felt  by  very  few.  Although  Paul  Winter 
(himself  a long-ago  native  of  Altoona) 
did  draw  a standing  ovation  for  his 
heartfelt  earthy  music. 


I don’t  mean  to  be  a meddler  or  a 
know-it-all.  I realize  I possess  only  the 
barest  understanding  of  the  complex 
problems  threatening  the  earth.  I do 
realize  — am  persuaded  to  the  marrow 
of  my  bones  — that  I can  make  a differ- 
ence as  an  individual,  that  the  number 
of  children  I produce,  and  my  consump- 
tion of  things  (which  I’ll  readily  admit  is 
excessive),  have  a definite  effect,  not 
just  on  the  valley  where  I live,  or  the 
county,  or  the  state,  or  even  the  nation, 
but  on  the  world  as  a whole. 

We  lead  a good  life  on  this  earth,  but 
the  only  way  we  can  sustain  ourselves 
(and  the  nature  and  land  that  so  many 
of  us  love  and  revere)  is  by  exercising 
population  control  and  self-restraint.  In 
future  installments  of  this  column,  I 
hope  to  look  in  more  detail  at  human- 
caused  environmental  problems  (edu- 
cating myself  in  the  bargain)  and  what 
we  as  individuals  can  do  to  help  relieve 
those  problems. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  must  try  to 
understand  how  we  fit  into  the  fabric  of 
the  world.  We  must  look  at  that  relation- 
ship frankly  and  rationally  — and,  as  Paul 
Winter  would  have  us,  with  a dose  of 
mystical  reverence  for  the  earth  from 
which  we  have  sprung. 


4*7  Million  Seedlings  for  Wildlife 


WILDLIFE  will  benefit  from  over 
4.7  million  tree  and  shrub  seed- 
lings being  planted  this  year  throughout 
the  state  to  improve  wildlife  habitat. 
The  seedlings,  produced  at  the  Game 
Commission’s  Howard  Nursery,  were 
distributed  prior  to  Arbor  Day,  April  28. 

Arbor  Day 

Arbor  Day  was  established  nationally 
to  encourage  and  promote  planting  of 
trees  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the 
Game  Commission’s  contributions  are 
simply  part  of  the  total  effort  to  improve 
the  planet  through  natural  processes. 

Nearly  half  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s seedlings  will  be  planted  by 


agency  personnel  on  State  Game  Lands. 
In  addition,  seedlings  will  be  distrib- 
uted for  planting  on  Forest-Game, 
Farm-Game  and  Safety  Zone  projects, 
and  on  other  private  properties  where 
landowners  allow  public  hunting. 

Last  spring  about  200,000  seedlings 
were  sold,  at  minimal  cost,  to  individ- 
uals through  the  agency’s  Plantings  for 
Wildlife  program. 

Additionally,  seedlings  were  also  pro- 
vided to  sportsmen’s  groups,  conserva- 
tion clubs,  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts,  other  commonwealth  agen- 
cies, coal  stripping  operators,  and 
others  for  establishing  wildlife  food  and 
cover  on  lands  open  to  public  hunting. 
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FOR  STILL  HUNTING,  old  logging  roads,  deer  trails  and  other  woodland  paths  provide  quiet 
walking,  especially  when  the  leaves  are  dry  and  noisy  underfoot. 


3-ways  of  Bow  Hunting . . . 


STALK,  STAND, 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


WHERE  I GREW  UP  still  hunting 
was  usually  thought  of  as  the 
method  whereby  you  picked  a spot  and 
stood  as  still  as  possible.  We  didn’t  pay 
much  attention  to  runways,  air  move- 
ments, or  any  of  the  other  niceties  con- 
sidered by  archers  today. 

Carrying  guns,  we  felt  we  could  usu- 
ally reach  anything  that  showed  within 
sight  of  our  stands.  In  those  days  we 
resorted  to  that  form  of  still  hunting 
when  we  couldn’t  get  a gang  together 
for  the  drives  we  typically  used  to  bring 
deer  within  shooting  range.  But,  over 
the  country,  as  deer  hunting  reached  a 


higher  level  of  sophistication,  the  term 
still  hunting  became  referred  to  as  the 
technique  of  seeking  out  deer  by 
stealthily  moving  through  their  habitat 
in  hopes  of  getting  a shot. 

To  me,  the  term  “still  hunting”  doesn’t 
aptly  describe  the  way  it  is  done.  But 
hunters  are  generally  better  at  finding 
deer  than  polishing  their  vocabularies. 
A good  example  is  the  term  bowhunter. 
You  don’t  write  gun  hunter,  car  driver,  or 
fly  fisherman  as  one  word,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  my  dictionaries.  But  some- 
body thought  bowhunter  should  be  one 
word.  There  is  this  thing  called  usage  in 
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our  language  that  makes  almost  any- 
thing right  if  enough  people  say  it. 

In  still  hunting,  you  are  moving  about 
half  the  time.  If  not,  you  aren’t  doing  it 
right. 

Still  hunting  is  one  method  of  looking 
for  deer  that  frequently  calls  upon  your 
other  skills  — stalking  and  standing.  It 
can  be  done  alone,  with  companions,  or 
even  on  a group  drive.  But,  as  a way  to 
hunt,  it  is  most  often  practiced  when 
alone  or  with  a single  companion.  For 
most,  it  is  a takeoff  on  the  way  many 
hunt  during  the  regular  firearms  season. 

In  practice,  archers  use  still  hunting 
between  early  morning  and  late  after- 
noon, when  they’re  on  stand.  Also,  if  you 
are  among  those  who  don’t  have  the  pa- 
tience to  remain  stationary  on  a stand 
for  any  length  of  time,  this  may  be  the 
only  way  for  you.  However,  next  to  stalk- 
ing, still  hunting  requires  the  ultimate 
in  woodsmanship,  and  success  may  be 
determined  by  a number  of  factors  be- 
yond your  control. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  just  when  the 
best  time  of  day  is  to  try  still  hunting. 
Early  in  the  archery  season,  deer  are 
relatively  secure  because  they’ve  been 
essentially  undisturbed  by  humans  for 
about  nine  months.  Campers  and  hikers 
provide  occasional  disturbances,  but 
those  are  generally  passive  meetings, 
and  not  much  excitement  is  created. 


FROM  THE  standpoint  of  safety,  it’s  a good 
idea  to  hunt  with  at  least  one  other  compan- 
ion. In  the  event  of  a mishap,  having  nearby 
assistance  could  very  well  prove  to  be  in- 
valuable. 


Early  on  in  the  season,  archers  do 
little  to  upset  the  general  tranquility  of 
the  deer.  Even  when  grouse  and  squir- 
rel hunters  enter  the  picture  in  mid- 
season, they  have  little  effect.  Most 
archers  are  aware  that  deer  pav  little  or 
no  attention  to  distant  gun  shots.  Shoot- 
ing does  alert  them  though,  particularly 
the  adult  animals  that  have  experienced 
one  or  more  gunning  season.  On  the 
other  hand,  a nearby  gunshot  shot  may 
send  an  animal  to  (or  away)  from  an 
archer  who  is  still  hunting. 

In  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  regular 
archery  season,  woodland  visibility  is 
somewhat  limited  because  leaves  are 
generally  still  heavy  on  both  bushes  and 
trees.  There  is  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  see  ground  hazards  such  as 
sticks  and  stones  that  can  betray  your 
presence  if  stepped  upon.  I believe  it 
was  Fred  Bear  who  first  wrote  that  a 
hunter  should  never  step  upon  an  ob- 
struction that  can  be  stepped  over.  An 
innocent  stick  can  break  like  a pistol 
shot  from  a person’s  weight.  Or,  a seem- 
ingly well  planted  stone  can  shift  under 
a foot  and  bump  loudly  against  others. 
Even  so,  if  the  hunter  freezes,  a deer 
alerted  to  the  sound  may  calm  down 
shortly.  Snapping  twigs,  and  rattling 
rocks  are  natural  sounds  in  the  woods, 
sometimes  even  made  by  deer  them- 
selves. 

At  every  time,  it  behooves  the  hunter 
to  exercise  utmost  caution  when  trying 
to  find  a deer  in  its  own  element. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  the 
going  underfoot  is  much  more  hazard- 
ous from  the  standpoint  of  sound. 
Leaves  now  frequently  cover  stone  and 
limb  traps.  Visibility  is  better— for  both 
the  hunter  and  the  deer.  There  may  be 
times  when  it’s  best  to  follow  old  log 
roads  or  deer  trails  to  avoid  noise 
makers  underfoot. 
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If  an  animal  is  spotted  lying  down 
or  feeding,  it  may  be  possible  to  stalk 
within  shooting  distance.  Or,  if  the 
animal  seems  to  be  moving  toward 
the  hunter,  a stand  might  be  taken  to 
permit  it  to  come  in  for  a shot.  Refer  to 
the  last  two  columns  for  an  extension  of 
thoughts  on  the  switch  to  those  hunting 
techniques. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  October  sea- 
son, depending  somewhat  on  the 
weather,  early  rutting  can  work  in  your 
favor.  Bucks  are  more  apt  to  be  on  the 
prowl  during  the  day  than  in  earlier 
weeks.  And,  they  tend  to  be  less  cau- 
tious as  they  seek  out  receptive  does. 

Binoculars  can  be  a help  in  such 
hunting  to  identify  objects  that  appear 
to  be  animals.  Or,  they  can  be  used  to 
glass  any  given  area  to  spot  telltale  signs 
that  may  be  part  of  a deer’s  anatomy. 

Maximum  camouflage  is  a must. 
Scents,  ander  ratding,  tree  stands  and 
other  paraphernalia  are  all  but  useless. 
A possible  exception  might  be  those 
materials  reputed  to  cover  the  human 
scent.  As  when  stalking,  you  must  rely 
almost  totally  on  woodsmanship. 

Air  movement  is  a most  important 
consideration.  If  possible,  work  directly 
upwind.  If  not,  at  least  move  crosswind 
so  your  scent  will  not  be  carried  directly 
to  the  deer.  When  you  are  on  the  move, 
you  create  much  more  human  odor  than 
when  standing  motionless. 

From  the  standpoint  of  safety,  it  is 
much  preferred  to  hunt  with  at  least  one 
companion.  In  the  event  of  a mishap, 
particularly  in  more  remote  areas,  you 
will  have  nearby  assistance.  Should  you 
score  on  a deer,  having  someone  to  help 
you  work  out  the  trail  can  be  a big  help. 
And,  after  you  find  your  trophy,  whether 
it  goes  down  in  view  or  takes  some  trail- 
ing, having  help  dragging  it  to  camp  or 
car  will  be  appreciated  — especially  if 
the  weather  is  hot. 

Advance  planning  is  especially  im- 
portant when  more  than  one  hunter  is 
FULL  CAMOUFLAGE  is  particularly  neces- 
sary for  still  hunting  because  you  are  fre- 
quently moving.  On  the  other  hand,  scents, 
antlers  for  rattling,  and  other  paraphernalia 
are  all  but  useless.  When  stalking,  you  must 
rely  almost  totally  on  woodsmanship. 


involved.  Even  though  you  are  ostensi- 
bly alone,  if  your  tracks  parallel,  there  is 
a chance  that  each  might  move  a deer  to 
the  other.  Yet,  neither  is  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  chances  that  might  come 
to  one  if  he  were  hunting  alone.  It 
should  be  noted  that  much  of  the  pre- 
ceding should  apply  when  driving  deer 
to  the  bow. 

Windy  days  can  be  ideal  for  still  hunt- 
ing. 

No  Question 

There  is  no  question  that  deer  are 
more  nervous  when  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing. Scents  are  carried  longer  distances, 
sure,  but  they  are  dispersed  by  the  wind 
in  a manner  that  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  pinpoint  the  source.  The  woods  are 
noisier  than  usual,  making  it  difficult 
for  the  animal  to  distinguish  danger 
sounds.  Furthermore,  blowing  leaves 
confuse  a deer’s  normal  ability  to  spot 
movement.  All  those  factors  can  work  to 
the  advantage  of  a still  hunter  on  a 
windy  day. 

That  doesn’t  mean  archers  can  afford 
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to  get  careless.  With  the  exception  ot 
scent,  the  same  conditions  that  test  the 
deer’s  natural  defenses  pose  similar 
problems  for  the  human  predator.  Con- 
sequently, any  advantages  are  lost  to  the 
hunter  if  he  is  less  intent  in  trying  to 
spot  the  animals  before  they  are  aware 
of  his  presence. 


DRAGGING  a deer  is  arduous  enough  at  any 
time,  but  even  more  so  in  the  warm  weather 
of  the  early  archery  season.  Furthermore,  a 
successful  still  hunter  often  has  a relatively 
long  drag  ahead  of  him,  which  is  just  an- 
other reason  for  hunting  with  a friend. 

You  may  have  read  about  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  wind  when  hunting  in 
standing  corn  fields.  Such  hunting  is 
probably  best  in  states  that  have  little 
natural  cover  but  a lot  of  corn.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, hunting  in  standing  corn  is  ille- 
gal without  express  permission  of  the 
landowner. 

Still  hunting  with  the  bow  must,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  be  reserved  for 
the  regular  archery  season.  After  the 
first  hour  of  the  gunning  season,  deer 
have  been  so  alerted  that  hunting  op- 
portunities are  way  beyond  the  province 
of  bow  benders.  Even  in  the  late  season, 
when  deer  have  calmed  down  a bit, 
woodland  conditions  are  such  that  still 
hunting  is  a venture  in  frustration. 

Nevertheless,  the  starts  and  stops  of 
still  hunting  provide  an  important  di- 
mension in  the  overall  sport  of  hunting 
with  the  bow. 


THE  GAME  COMMISSION  and  the  Orange- 
ville Sportsmen’s  Club  held  a special 
hunter’s  clay  shoot  last  June,  in  memory  of 
Eric  Sherlinski,  the  9-year-old  grandson  of 
Northeast  Region  I & E Supervisor  Ed  Sher- 
linski, who  died  tragically  last  spring  as  a 
result  of  an  automobile  accident.  Proceeds 


Photos  By  Kris  Clelan 


from  the  memorial  shoot— which  is  going  to 
become  an  annual  event  — amounted  to 
more  than  $2100  and  were  donated  in  Eric’s 
name  to  the  Children’s  Miracle  Telethon  con- 
ducted by  WNEP,  Channel  16,  Wilkes-Barre, 
to  benefit  Geisinger  Medical  Center’s  Spe- 
cial Children  Ward. 
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LEWIS’S  Remington  40XB-BR,  chambered  for  the  222  and  topped  with  a Model  3200  Red- 
field,  has  seen  a lot  of  action  in  the  pastures  over  the  years.  The  222  took  the  shooting  world 
by  storm  when  it  was  introduced  in  1950. 


THE  DOMINANT  FOUR 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  all  the  fancy 
claims  imaginable  about  the  siz- 
zling, high  velocity  chuck  cartridges, 
but  the  ol’  22  Hornet  still  reigns  as  king 
in  my  book,”  stated  a gray-haired 
hunter.  “Over  the  years  I’ve  used  quite 
a few  of  them,  including  some  of  the 
early,  blackpowder  varmint  cartridges, 
but  when  it  comes  right  down  to  wood- 
chuck hunting,  the  way  it’s  supposed  to 
be  done,  the  Hornet  has  no  peers.” 
That’s  a pretty  strong  statement 
about  the  tiny  22  Hornet,  a cartridge 
that’s  been  around  for  60  years.  It’s  also 
a dubious  statement  when  it’s  consid- 
ered that  literally  every  other  varmint 
cartridge  offers  better  ballistics  than 
the  Hornet.  That  brings  us  face  to  face 


with  the  simple  question,  “Why  would 
a hunter  make  such  a statement  in  view 
of  all  the  evidence  to  the  contrary?” 
Homo  sapiens  is  a rather  unpredicta- 
ble character  who,  at  times,  is  not  very 
rational.  I guess  it’s  only  human  nature 
to  get  wrapped  up  in  our  own  shooting 
beliefs,  even  if  they  can’t  be  ballistically 
substantiated.  The  gentleman  who 
made  that  incredulous  statement  was 
obviously  a dyed-in-the-wool  Hornet 
fan.  His  woodchuck  hunting  career 
started  long  before  the  advent  of  the 
Hornet.  And  back  then,  stepping  up 
from  a 22  rimfire  Long  Rifle  cartridge, 
or  a 22  Winchester  Centerfire  car- 
tridge, which  could  push  a 45-grain 
bullet  out  of  the  muzzle  at  just  under 
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1600  fps,  to  the  Hornet  was  breathtak- 
ing. It’s  easy  to  understand  why  a dedi- 
cated varmint  hunter,  like  the  man  in 
the  opening  of  this  column,  would  be 
impressed  by  the  sizzling,  2350  fps  of 
the  first  Hornet  cartridges.  Later,  when 
velocity  was  increased  to  over  2600  fps, 
the  Hornet  was  the  hottest  thing  to  ever 
streak  across  the  varmint  fields. 

I’m  sure  most  varmint  hunters  will 
not  agree  that  the  Hornet  has  no  peers, 
but  the  tiny  cartridge  still  has  a strong 
following,  so  it  should  be  interesting  to 
take  a quick  look  at  its  history. 

Not  Aware 

Many  varmint  hunters,  including  a 
large  segment  of  Hornet  fans,  are  not 
aware  that  the  original  22  Hornet  was 
introduced  in  1893  by  gunwriter/rifle- 
man  Reuben  Harwood.  From  what  I 
can  gather,  Harwood  used  a .223  diam- 
eter 48-grain  typemetal  bullet  (some 
claim  bullet  weight  ran  between  55  and 
63-grains)  in  a necked  down  25-20 
Single  Shot  case. 

I covered  the  history  of  the  1930 
Hornet  introduced  by  Colonel  Town- 
send Whelen  a few  months  ago,  so  I 
will  leave  the  tiny  cartridge  by  simply 
saying  its  impact  on  the  varmint  hunt- 
ing clan  was  more  than  just  significant; 
the  Hornet  literally  ushered  in  the 
sport  of  long  range  varmint  shooting.  It 
may  also  claim  the  distinction  of  arous- 
ing an  interest  in  wildcatting  — nor- 
mally the  necking  down  of  larger  diam- 
eter cartridges  to  accept  smaller 


FOUR  RIFLES  chambered  for  what  Lewis 
considers  the  “dominant  four”  are:  Walther 
KKJ,  chambered  for  the  22  Hornet;  Roming- 
ton  722,  chambered  for  the  222;  Ithaca 
LSA55,  chambered  for  the  243;  and  Reming- 
ton 700,  chambered  for  the  30-06. 

diameter  bullets.  The  fencerow  hunter 
who  took  his  shots  at  25  yards  with  an 
open  sight  22  rimfire  was  soon  replaced 
by  the  varmint  hunter  using  a scoped 
22  Hornet  for  shots  far  beyond  the  ef- 
fective range  of  the  little  rimfire  or  even 
the  25-20.  The  tiny  22  Hornet  gave  var- 
mint hunting  a new  look. 

During  the  gas  light  era,  the  varmint- 
hunting clan  consisted  of  shooters  in- 
terested in  small  caliber  cartridges. 
One  of  the  oldest  wildcat  cartridges  is 
the  25  Neidner  (now  the  Remington 
25-06),  which  was  simply  a 30-06  case 
necked  down  to  accept  a 25  caliber  bul- 
let. It  retained  the  17-degree,  30-min- 
ute shoulder  angle  of  the  30-06.  After 
the  advent  of  the  Hornet,  wildcatting 
shifted  into  high  gear.  The  22-250  Var- 
minter  came  to  life,  for  example,  by 
necking  down  the  Savage  250-3000  to 
22  caliber.  The  219  Donaldson  Wasp 
started  out  by  shortening  the  219  Zip- 
per case  and  blowing  out  the  shoulder 
angle.  The  243  Rockchucker  was  de- 
rived from  a 30-06  case  shortened  and 
necked  down  to  accept  a 6mm  bullet. 

There  wasn’t  a shortage  of  good  var- 
mint cartridges,  but  there  was  a short- 
age of  varmint  hunters.  That  all 
changed  in  1950,  however,  when  the 
222  Remington  was  introduced.  Unlike 
the  wildcats,  which  were  modified  ver- 
sions of  other  factory  cases,  the  222  was 
not  based  on  any  other  cartridge;  it’s  of 
original  design,  and  it  took  the  shooting 
world  by  storm.  Its  inherent  accuracy 
makes  it  ideal  for  benchrest  competi- 
tion and  varmint  hunting,  with  an  effec- 
tive range  in  the  pasture  fields  up  to 
275  yards. 

At  the  same  time  the  accuracy  of  the 
222  Remington  was  being  proclaimed, 
handloading  began  to  receive  a lot  of 
widespread  exposure.  As  the  222  is  easy 
to  reload,  it  was  only  natural  that  a 222 
and  a reloading  press  made  a perfect 
marriage.  The  varmint  hunter’s  ranks 
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A LINEUP  of  the  dominant  four,  left  to  right, 
are  the  22  Hornet,  222  Remington,  243  Win- 
chester, and  30-06.  Each  of  these  car- 
tridges, over  the  years,  has  made  a signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  hunting  and 
shooting  fraternities. 

began  to  swell  as  thousands  of  new 
handloading  converts  discovered  the 
accuracy  of  the  new  cartridge,  and  it 
was  no  time  before  they  began  to  head 
for  the  chuck  fields. 

From  my  point  of  view,  the  222  de- 
serves to  be  recognized  for  generating 
a new  concept  of  accuracy  among  big 
game  hunters.  For  decades,  the  big 
game  hunter  checked  his  rifle  at  a 
makeshift  target,  at  any  distance  from 
20  to  50  yards.  The  two-gallon  oil  can 
probably  ranks  as  the  primary  target  of 
that  era.  A hole  or  two  anywhere  in  the 
can  was  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
rifle  was  sighted  in.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  during  those  years  the  tele- 
scopic sights  were  a rarity  in  the  big 
game  woods. 

The  long  range  accuracy  potential  of 
the  222  Remington  demanded  a scope, 
and  that  set  the  stage  for  a new  sport  — 
group  shooting.  No  longer  would  just 
any  object  suffice  as  a target;  the  sce- 
nario changed  to  five-  or  ten-shot 
groups  on  paper  from  a benchrest  at 
100  yards.  At  that  point,  accuracy  be- 
came a product  of  precise  shooting,  pit- 
ting the  shooter,  handloaded  ammo  and^- 
the  rifle  against  the  elements.  Varmint 
hunting  was  upgraded  to  a full-fledged 
sport  in  and  of  itself,  and  rifle  manufac- 
turers, scope  builders  and  bullet 
makers  wasted  little  time  in  getting 
involved. 

The  222  Remington  has  faded  some 
from  the  shooting  and  varmint  hunting 
scenes,  but  it  is,  nonetheless,  a super 
bench  and  varmint  cartridge.  It  will 
never  die  in  my  book  because  I was  one 
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of  those  it  converted  back  when  the  re- 
loading presses  were  new  and  bench- 
rest,  5-shot  groups  were  measured  in 
inches,  not  thousandths. 

The  third  dominating  cartridge  in 
the  varmint  realm  is  really  a caliber 
more  than  a single  cartridge.  I’m  refer- 
ring, of  course,  to  the  6mms.  Today,  the 
243  Winchester,  6mm  Remington  and 
the  240  Weatherby  Magnum  are  factory 
offerings.  The  wildcat  list  of  6mms  is 
nearly  mind  boggling.  Strange  names 
such  as  the  240  Madame,  6mm  HLS, 
6mm/30/30,  6mm  Donaldson  Interna- 
tional, 240  Cobra,  6mm  Lee  Navy,  and 
the  240  Page  Super  Pooper  came  from 
the  wildcatters  of  the  past. 

Basic  Intent 

Basically,  the  intent  of  wildcatters, 
and  also  the  factories,  was  to  design  a 
6mm  cartridge  suitable  for  both  big 
game  and  varmints.  In  a sense,  that 
happened.  Thousands  of  6mms  are 
used  in  the  hay  fields  during  the  sum- 
mer and  in  the  deer  woods  later  in  the 
year.  Getting  double  duty  from  a 6mm 
is  merely  a matter  of  changing  powder 
charges  and  bullet  weights  and  sighting 
in  for  the  new  load. 

A controversy  still  exists  whether  the 
6mm  Remington  is  as  good  as  the  243 
Winchester.  The  story  of  these  two 
6mms  is  pretty  well  known.  Remington 
introduced  their  244  Remington  with  a 
1 in  12-inch  twist  — basically  as  a var- 
mint cartridge.  This  is  a bit  slow  to  sta- 
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THIS  REMINGTON  722,  with  a Unertl  8x  var- 
mint scope,  coupled  with  the  advancements 
that  put  reloading  into  the  realm  of  the 
everyday  shooter,  was  instrumental  in  start- 
ing Lewis  on  his  gun  writing  career. 


We  step  from  the  6mms  to  the  30-06 
for  the  final  cartridge  in  the  dominant 
four  group.  This  famous  cartridge  is 
certainly  not  the  oldest  30  caliber  big 
game  round,  but  I think  it’s  safe  to  say 
it  holds  the  distinction  of  making  the 
30  caliber  effective  at  long  ranges. 

It  started  life  in  1903  in  the  Model 
1903  Springfield  service  rifle.  In  1906, 
it  was  slightly  modified  and  loaded  with 
a 150-grain  bullet  instead  of  the  220- 
grain  round-nose,  which  lumbered 
along  at  2300  fps.  The  150-grain  bullet 
left  the  muzzle  at  2700  fps. 

I won’t  get  involved  with  all  the  mili- 
tary changes  the  30-06  has  been 
through,  and  I think  it’s  well  known 
that  the  30-06  replaced  the  30-40  Krag 
as  the  official  U.S.  military  cartridge. 

I’m  not  absolutely  sure  which  hunt- 
ing-type rifle  the  30-06  first  appeared 
in,  but  it’s  claimed  the  Winchester 
Model  1895  was  chambered  for  the 
30-03  (forerunner  of  the  30-06).  In 
1921  Remington  offered  the  30-06  in 
their  Model  30  bolt  action  rifle.  Win- 
chester chambered  their  Model  54  bolt 
action  rifle  for  the  30-06  around  1925. 
Shortly  after,  Savage  offered  it  in  their 
Models  40  and  45  bolt  action  outfits. 
From  that  point  on,  literally  every  rifle 
builder  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean 
chambered  for  the  30-06. 

The  30-06’s  popularity  stems  from 
the  simple  fact  that  it  is  a versatile,  all- 
around  big  game  cartridge.  With  the 
proper  bullet,  this  ex-military  cartridge 
is  suitable  for  all  North  American  big 
game.  Note  the  emphasis  on  using  the 
proper  bullet.  I believe  a 150/168-grain 
bullet  is  tops  for  whitetail  deer.  From 
my  point  of  view,  the  150-grain  is  un- 
beatable, even  for  black  bear,  but  the 
165  to  168-grain  bullet  may  work  better 
over  a longer  distance.  Elk  and  moose 
hunters  should  stick  with  bullet 
weights  in  the  190/220-grain  class. 

The  30-06  case  has  fostered  a host  of 


bilize  bullet  weights  from  100  grains 
up,  especially  long,  spire  point  bullets. 
However,  it  is  acceptable  for  6mm  var- 
mint bullet  weights  running  down  to  60 
grains.  That  fact  was  never  brought  to 
light,  as  I recall.  The  cry  was  that  the 
244  would  not  stabilize  its  bullets,  and 
around  1963  Remington  finally  discon- 
tinued the  244.  From  that  point  on. 
Remington  used  a 1 in  9-inch  twist  and 
renamed  the  cartridge  the  6mm  Rem- 
ington. 

Although  in  its  early  days  the  243 
captured  the  hearts  of  the  hunters,  the 
6mm  Remington  has  a slight  ballistic 
advantage.  Truthfully,  though,  neither 
the  varmint  or  big  game  hunter  would 
be  able  to  detect  any  difference. 

The  240  Weatherby  Magnum  is  the 
most  powerful  commercially  loaded 
6mm.  It  can  send  a 100-grain  slug 
about  300  fps  faster  than  its  two  coun- 
terparts. The  240  case  head  is  the  same 
as  the  30-06  and  the  case  has  nearly  the 
same  capacity.  The  case  is  belted  and 
boasts  Weatherby’s  double  radius 
shoulder. 
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offspring,  both  factory  and  wildcat.  The 
Winchester  270  is  a 30-06  case  necked 
down.  So  is  the  Remington  25-06.  In 
the  wildcat  line,  the  list  is  long.  P.  O. 
Ackley’s  famous  228  Ackley  Magnum, 
243-06,  and  the  recently  standardized 
Remington  35  Whelen,  which  is  a 
30-06  case  necked  up  to  accept  a 357 
caliber  bullet.  The  old  “06”  has  an  im- 
pressive past,  and  will  continue  to  make 
waves  as  a hunting  cartridge  for  years  to 
come. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  these  four 
cartridges  are  not  the  only  important 
rungs  in  the  long  ladder  of  cartridge 
development.  Others  have  made  an 
impact  on  the  hunting  fraternity,  but 
the  contributions  by  these  four  to  the 
hunter  and  competitor  are  too  signifi- 
cant to  overlook. 

The  22  Hornet  made  175-yard  var- 
mint hunting  accuracy  a reality;  the  in- 
herent accuracy  of  Remington’s  222 
converted  tens  of  thousands  of  big 
game  hunters  into  varmint  hunting 
buffs;  it’s  also  the  cartridge  primarily 
responsible  for  the  tremendous  influx 
of  reloading  presses  during  the  1950s. 


WCO  Trainee  Positions 

Beginning  in  late  August  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  begin 
accepting  applications  for  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Officer  position.  Those 
ultimately  selected  will  represent  the 
21st  Class  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation  and  begin  training  on 
June  1,  1991.  For  more  information, 
write  Personnel  Services  Division, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797,  or  call  717-787-7836. 

With  inexpensive,  good  quality  re- 
loaded ammo  to  burn,  handloading 
spawned  group  shooting  and  the  min- 
ute of  angle  syndrome. 

The  6mms  added  two  new  words  to 
the  hunter’s  vocabulary  — combination 
cartridges.  A controversy  still  exists 
whether  there  really  is  such  a cartridge, 
but  no  shooter  from  that  era  can  deny 
that  the  243  Winchester  was  a major 
star. 

The  30-06  still  reigns  as  king  of  the 
deer  cartridges.  It  has  for  a long  time 
and  will  no  doubt  continue  well  into 
the  future. 


GAMEcooking  Tips 

More  Chili 

The  flavors  in  chili  are  always  better  Served  with  a crusty  homemade  bread 
if  allowed  to  ripen.  Make  this  chili  varia-  and  fresh  salad,  this  recipe  will  fortify 
tion  several  days  prior  to  eating.  the  heartiest  appetite. 


Hunter’s  Chili 


1 pound  venison,  ground 
1 teaspoon  oregano 

1 onion,  chopped 

2 tablespoons  oil 

6 plum  tomatoes,  blanched 
and  peeled 
2 cups  tomato  juice 
1 can  zesty  tomato  soup 

1 can  kidney  beans,  undrained 

2 tablespoons  chili  powder 
1 teaspoon  cumin 

12  tablespoons  paprika 
V2  teaspoon  fennel 
1 teaspoon  red  pepper  flakes 


Dash  or  two  of  tabasco  sauce,  to  taste 

Brown  venison  in  heavy  pot.  Sprin- 
kle with  oregano.  Add  onion  and  oil. 
Cook  until  onion  is  mixed  through.  Add 
remaining  ingredients  and  simmer  for 
at  least  1 hour,  taking  care  not  to  burn. 
Serves  4 

— Reprinted  from  Wild  Game 
Cookery, The  Hunter's  Home 
Companion,  Revised  and 
Expanded  Edition,  Countryman 
Press,  Woodstock,  VT 
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In  the  wind 


People  who  change,  but  fail  to  recycle, 
the  oil  in  their  automobiles  are,  according 
to  the  Izaac  Walton  League,  annually  re- 
sponsible for  spilling  more  than  the  11 
million  gallons  of  crude  oil  released  by 
the  Exxon  Valdez  into  Alaska’s  Prince 
William  Sound.  For  the  most  part,  the 
problem  is  a lack  of  auto  shops  and  gas 
stations  that  will  accept  oil  for  recycling, 
coupled  with  the  public’s  indifference  to 
finding  such  centers. 

For  shooting  a turkey  decoy— along 
with  fleeing  from  officers,  having  an  un- 
cased gun  in  his  car  and  trespass  — a 
Michigan  man  was  sentenced  to  two 
months  in  jail,  placed  on  two  years  proba- 
tion, lost  his  driver’s  license  for  a year, 
and  was  fined  $1575. 

Last  fall  poachers  shot  at  least  three 
radio-collared  wolves  in  Minnesota, 
jeopardizing  a long-running  wolf  re- 
search project.  Furthermore,  the  kill- 
ings suggest  that  10  percent  of  the 
state’s  1200  wolves  are  being  illegally 
killed  each  year.  About  100  wolves  are 
legally  taken  each  year  to  control  live- 
stock losses. 

In  1976  a peregrine  falcon  reintroduc- 
tion project  was  started  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  from  that  time  through  1987 
more  than  100  young  peregrine  chicks 
were  raised  and  released.  In  1981,  one 
pair  was  found  nesting  in  the  state.  In 
1985,  three  nesting  pairs  produced  five 
young;  in  1986,  five  pairs  produced  nine 
young;  in  ’87  six  pairs  produced  two 
young;  in  ’88,  seven  pairs  produced  three 
young;  and  in  1989,  eight  nesting  pairs 
produced  ten  young. 


The  Grand  Canyon  is  being  threatened 
because  managers  of  the  nearby,  feder- 
ally owned  Glen  Canyon  dam  are  alter- 
nating the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  to 
meet  varying  power  demands.  As  re- 
ported by  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, the  river  level  fluctuates  13  feet  a 
day,  causing  the  natural  beaches  and 
shore  lines  downstream  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  to  wash  away.  The  practice  is 
also  causing  a degradation  of  the  vegeta- 
tion, curtailing  trout  production  and 
threatening  endangered  species. 

In  1987,  through  the  North  Dakota  Ex- 
tension Service,  a program  was  launched 
to  improve  waterfowl  production  on 
private  properties.  Since  then,  according 
to  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  500 
agreements  have  been  concluded,  result- 
ing in  the  protection  of  more  than  50,000 
acres  of  wildlife  habitat,  including  1000 
potholes.  Waterfowl  management  prac- 
tices encouraged  through  the  financial  in- 
centive program  include  rotational  graz- 
ing systems,  use  of  waterfowl  nesting 
structures,  delayed  haying,  protected 
nesting  cover,  wetland  restoration  and 
predator  control. 

State  wildlife  agencies  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  Colorado  and  New  Mex- 
ico have  joined  forces  with  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Phillips  Petroleum 
Company,  Ducks  Unlimited  and  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  in  a five-year 
project  designed  to  obtain,  preserve  and 
enhance  waterfowl  habitat  in  the  playa 
lakes  region.  The  area  comprises  84 
counties  in  the  five  states  and  contains 
about  25,000  natural  ponds  — called 
playas— that  serve  waterfowl  the  year 
round.  Phillips  Petroleum  is  donating 
$125,000  a year  through  1994,  which  is 
the  largest  private  cash  donation  so  far 
for  any  project  associated  with  the  North 
American  Waterfowl  Management  Plan. 


Answers: 

1 . Endangered  species 

2.  Talons 

3.  Hacking  towers 

4.  South  America 

5.  Waterways,  Fish 

6.  Vision,  Brain 

7.  Pennsylvania 

8.  Pesticides 
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PENNSYLVANIA  CAME  COMMISSION 

BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  CHARTS 

^ IteitleHCilUf  0/Khg<vh  TVileCUfa  NED  SMITH 

SET  NO.  1 (20"  x 30”)— $4  delivered 

Winter  Birds,  Marsh  and  Water  Birds,  Waterfowl,  Birds  of  Prey 

SET  NO.  2 (20"  x 30")— $4  delivered 

Mammals  of  Farm  and  Woodlot,  Mammals  of  the  Mountains,  Birds  of  the  Forest, 
Birds  of  Field  and  Garden 

SET  NO.  3 (11”  x 14")— $4  delivered 

All  eight  charts  listed  in  Set  No.  1 and  Set  No.  2 

(Individual  charts  not  sold  in  either  size) 


Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania:  Natural  History  and  Con- 
servation, a completely  new  book  by  Jim  and  Lillian  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wakeley,  includes  the  most  up-to-date  infor-  GAME  COMMISSION 

mation  on  bird  biology  and  behavior,  and  the  Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
kinds  of  birds  commonly  found  in  the  state,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

arranged  according  to  the  type  of  habitat  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  seen.  This  214-page 
hardcover  book,  supplemented  with  40  full- 
color  pages  featuring  the  Game  Commission’s  popu- 
lar bird  charts  and  previous  GAME  NEWS 
covers,  is  being  sold  for  $10,  delivered. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
September  22,  1990 


America  has  been  blessed  with  an  abundance  and 
diversity  of  game  and  fish,  and  hunters  and 
fishermen  have  long  appreciated  the  need  to 
conserve  these  great  resources. 

While  we  know  that  some  animal  and  fish  species 
face  extinction  and  have  been  placed  on  the 
endangered  list,  we  should  remember  that  the 
revenues  raised  by  sportsmen  have  successfully 
returned  many  species  of  wildlife  to  healthy 
populations.  An  excellent  example  of  such  a 
success  story  is  the  white-tailed  deer.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  there  were  less  than 
500,000  white-tailed  deer  left  in  'the  United 
States.  At  the  threshold  of  the  next  century, 
thanks  to  sound  management  programs  funded  by 
sportsmen,  more  than  12,000,000  roam  our  fields 
and  forests. 

Hunters  and  anglers  have  a long  history  of 
contributing  to  our  conservation  efforts.  During 
the  past  half-century,  sportsmen  have  contributed 
over  $12  billion  to  conservation  programs  through 
license  fees  and  self-imposed  excise  taxes  — and 
currently  provide  $3  million  a day. 

I am  proud  to  join  with  60  million  fellow 
sportsmen  to  celebrate  the  19th  annual  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day,  and  I salute  all  sportsmen  who 
support  efforts  to  preserve  and  protect  our 
natural  resources. 


WITH  SOME  EXCEPTIONS,  gray  squirrels,  at  least  in  my  neck  of  the  woods,  tend  to  stay 
treed  and  out  of  sight  for  about  15  minutes  after  being  chased.  And  when  they  emerge  I’m 
usually  ready. 


Fifteen  Minute  Squirrels 


By  E.  D.  Beilis 


I SLOWLY  SLIP  the  watch  back  into 
my  shirt  pocket.  It’s  9:20  — quarter 
of  an  hour  gone— just  about  time.  My 
eyes  raise  to  the  knobby  branches  of  the 
old  white  oak.  I see  the  fluffy  tail  first, 
and  then  the  squirrel  darts  into  full 
view,  its  graceful  back  arched  against 
the  sky.  He’s  far  enough  from  the  den 
hole  now,  but  in  a moment  he’ll  make 
another  dash.  The  butt  of  the  12-gauge 
finds  my  shoulder  and  I blot  him  out. 
The  gun  roars  and  he  tumbles  to  the 
ground,  to  lie  still  among  the  fallen 
leaves.  Making  sure  he  is  dead,  I slip  his 
chunky  form  into  my  game  pocket  and 
move  on.  This  was  a punctual  fellow. 
But  then,  most  of  them  are.  With  some 
exceptions,  gray  squirrels,  at  least  in  my 
neck  of  the  woods,  tend  to  stay  treed 
and  out  of  sight  for  about  15  minutes 


after  being  chased.  And  when  they 
emerge  I’m  usually  ready. 

No,  this  is  not  an  article  on  how  to 
prepare  squirrel  stew  or  pot  pie  in  rec- 
ord time.  Nor  is  it  the  writing  from  the 
label  on  a new,  instant  game  food  prod- 
uct. It’s  solely  about  hunting  squirrels, 
especially  the  15  minute  ones. 

Unless  they  are  moving  very  slowly, 
I rarely  shoot  at  running  squirrels. 
Rather,  I let  them  find  their  nest  hole 
or  some  temporary  haven,  and  then 
wait  for  them  to  emerge  before  I take  a 
shot.  Why  do  I use  this  strategy?  I sim- 
ply hate  to  let  them  get  away  wounded. 
Unlike  grouse,  rabbits  and  most  other 
upland  small  game,  squirrels  can  take  a 
lot  of  lead  before  being  put  down.  So  I 
pass  up  the  chancy  shots  and  wait  for 
better  opportunities.  Occasionally  a 
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squirrel  will  halt  briefly  during  its 
flight,  often  on  the  side  of  a tree,  and  I 
will  then  take  a crack  at  it.  But  I let 
most  of  them  run  to  cover,  knowing  that 
there  is  a very  good  chance  of  seeing 
them  again  — if  I sit  down  and  wait. 

Many  hunters  prefer  a scoped  rimfire 
rifle  for  this  type  of  hunting;  it’s  quieter 
and  more  precise.  But  I prefer  a shot- 
gun. My  reasons  are  these:  First,  I am 
usually  out  seeking  not  only  squirrels 
but  other  game  such  as  grouse  and  tur- 
keys in  season  at  the  same  time.  I alter- 
nate between  different  types  of  cover 
with  this  in  mind,  changing  shells  with 
different  shot  loads  to  suit  my  expecta- 
tions. Also,  there  is  something  about 
the  feel  of  a scattergun  that  I thor- 
oughly enjoy,  something  that  goes  along 
with  sitting  in  the  woods  on  a quiet  fall 
day  and  watching  the  leaves  drift  down. 
Other  hunters,  using  the  same  sit  and 
wait  tactics,  may  get  more  squirrels 
with  a scoped  22  rifle,  but  that  just  isn’t 
my  style. 

The  actual  time  between  the  initial 
flush  of  the  squirrel  and  its  reemerging 
may  actually  be  more  like  16  or  17  min- 
utes, for  it  usually  takes  me  a minute  or 
two  to  find  a good  place  to  wait,  and  I 
don’t  look  at  my  watch  until  I am  set- 
tled in.  I prefer  to  sit  low  in  the  woods 


with  my  back  against  a tree,  20  to  25 
yards  from  where  I think  my  quarry  will 
show.  But  that  distance  will  vary  with 
the  gun  I am  carrying  — sometimes 
closer  with  my  20-gauge,  farther  out 
with  my  12-gauge,  the  choice  of  gun 
being  dictated  partly  by  the  other  kinds 
of  game  I am  hunting.  I sit  low  to  the 
ground  so  I can  scan  the  forest  floor,  for 
sometimes  other  squirrels  will  come 
into  range  while  I am  waiting  out  the 
one  I treed.  I carry  a “hot  seat”  on  wet 
or  cold  days. 

Unless  the  animal  is  in  an  extremely 
vulnerable  position,  it  usually  takes  the 
full  15  minutes  to  reappear,  whether  or 
not  it  has  been  in  the  den  hole.  Very 
young  squirrels  will  often  get  edgy  and 
move  sooner,  but  I rarely  shoot  at  them 
anyway  (not  enough  meat;  let  them 
grow  for  next  year).  Squirrels  that  are 
treed  around  dusk  normally  don’t  reap- 
pear at  all  that  day,  and  those  chased 
into  a den  hole  in  mid-afternoon  typi- 
cally take  a long,  long  time  to  reemerge. 
They  just  aren’t  worth  the  wait.  Many 
times  I have  sat  beyond  the  allotted 
time,  testing  my  tactics  or  just  enjoying 
the  autumn  woods,  only  to  see,  with 
rare  exceptions,  no  further  sign  of  my 
quarry. 

While  I am  sitting  out  a squirrel  I 
limit  my  movements  to  checking  my 
watch  and  scanning  the  forest.  But, 
even  when  they  are  in  full  view,  a 
hunter  can  get  away  with  overt  move- 
ments, such  as  raising  and  swinging  the 
gun  or  slowly  standing,  as  long  as  they 
are  not  too  brisk.  Also,  being  upwind  or 
downwind  of  a treed  squirrel  doesn’t 
seem  to  matter.  My  choice  of  places  to 
wait  out  a squirrel  is  based  exclusively 
on  the  distance  to  the  tree  where  it  was 
last  seen,  good  visibility,  and  a comfort- 
able seat. 

On  emerging,  a squirrel  will  usually 
sit  still  for  a brief  period,  looking 
around  and  swishing  its  tail.  This  is  a 
good  time  to  shoot,  unless  it  is  near  a 

THE  ACTUAL  time  it  takes  for  a squirrel  to 
reemerge  may  be  more  like  16  or  17  minutes, 
and  when  it  does  it  will  usually  sit  still  for  a 
brief  period,  looking  around  and  swishing 
its  tail. 
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den  hole.  Even  a hard  hit  squirrel  can 
return  to  a nearby  den  hole,  where  it 
dies  uselessly  in  the  recesses  of  the 
tree.  But  other  shots  are  normally  avail- 
able when  the  animal,  no  longer  on 
guard,  makes  brief  stops  on  the  way  to 
the  ground  or  another  tree.  Only  rarely 
do  they  make  an  uninterrupted  dash  to 
other  cover.  Sometimes  a reemerging 
squirrel,  or  one  on  the  forest  floor,  gets 
very  close  to  me  before  I can  shoot.  In 
such  cases  I aim  just  over  the  head,  so 
the  lower  part  of  the  shot  pattern 
catches  it  high  and  no  meat  is  de- 
stroyed. I am  embarrassed  to  shoot  at 
squirrels  that  are  ridiculously  close,  say 
within  20  feet,  so  I wave  them  away  and 
go  off  looking  for  other  opportunities. 

As  it  takes  a lot  of  lead  shot  to  perma- 
nently put  them  down,  squirrels  will 
sometimes  run  after  being  knocked 
from  a tree  perch.  I run  after  them  and 
kill  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  will  reclimb  a tree,  mak- 
ing another  shot  necessary,  thus  further 
damaging  the  meat.  But  I feel  an  obli- 
gation to  put  a wounded  animal  away  as 
quickly  as  I can,  even  if  much  of  the 
meat  is  ruined. 

Sometimes  when  a squirrel  reap- 
pears after  my  normal  wait  I will  see 
another  emerging  at  about  the  same 
time.  In  such  cases,  instead  of  immedi- 
ately trying  for  doubles,  I shoot  one  and 
make  sure  it  is  down  permanently  be- 
fore I make  a move  for  the  other.  Unless 
it  stops  within  view,  and  if  I have  kept 
track  of  it.  I’m  due  for  another  15  min- 
ute wait. 

If  I hunted  gray  squirrels  almost  ex- 
clusively, I would  carry  a 12-gauge  ter- 
minating in  a full  choke.  That  would 
give  me  not  only  the  shot  concentration 
to  nail  bushy  tails  at  greater  ranges,  but 
also  to  have  a better  chance  at  a sur- 
prise turkey.  A variable  choke  would, 
of  course,  give  more  flexibility  for  the 
pursuit  of  other  game.  But  for  my  all- 
purpose hunting  trips  I’ve  gotten  used 
to  a 20-gauge  double  and  a 12-gauge 
double,  each  with  open  cylinder  and 
modified  barrels,  although  each  is  a 
compromise.  Of  course,  I use  the  modi- 
fied barrel  when  I’m  shooting  at  squir- 
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rels  farther  out  and  the  open  bore  for 
those  close  in.  I use  high  brass  shells  in 
the  12-gauge  and  three-inch  magnums 
in  the  20.  Actually,  most  of  my  “sit  down 
and  wait”  shooting  is  done  at  close 
range,  but  I occasionally  do  take  longer 
shots,  thus  warranting  the  strong  pow- 
der loads.  My  shells  carry  size  six  shot, 
a good  balance  between  knock  down 
power  and  a dense  shot  pattern. 

Contrary  to  what  I have  often  heard, 
I seldom  find  squirrels  active  at  dawn, 
except  for  brief  bursts  of  a few  individ- 
uals high  in  the  trees.  I don’t  see  much 
action  before  eight  o’clock;  and  they 
really  come  into  their  own  at  mid- 
morning. I’ve  found  that’s  the  best  time 
for  a hunter  to  be  moving  through  oak 
woods  with  lots  of  den  trees.  They  re- 
main active  until  mid-afternoon,  when 
there  is  a noticeable  drop  in  activity. 
From  then  until  about  an  hour  before 
sunset  action  is  slow,  except  for  occa- 
sional movements  high  in  the  trees. 
During  this  time  I’m  usually  off  in 
grouse  cover  or  kicking  over  brush  piles 
in  hopes  of  flushing  a rabbit  or  two. 

The  hour  before  sunset  is  a good 
time  to  see  squirrels,  but  a poor  time  to 
sit  for  them.  If  they  are  chased  into  a 
den  tree  they  rarely  reappear  in  the  al- 


lotted  15  minutes;  indeed,  they  are 
rarely  seen  again  that  day.  But  because 
many  are  out  and  active,  this  is  a good 
time  to  be  hunting.  During  early  dusk  I 
like  to  walk  the  edges  of  cornfields  or 
other  foraging  sites  and  flush  them  into 
neighboring  trees.  A squirrel  will  often 
punctuate  its  mad  dash  by  freezing  mo- 
mentarily on  a trunk  or  branch,  thus 
providing  a brief,  but  still,  target.  If  it 
lights  on  the  far  side  of  a tree  trunk  or 
large  branch,  I look  for  the  flattened 
silhouette  of  its  head,  from  eye  level  up, 
against  the  sky.  A snap  shot  at  the  head 
profile  usually  results  in  a clean  kill, 
with  no  lead  in  the  edible  body  parts. 

Skittish  and  Shy 

No  matter  what  the  time  of  day, 
squirrels  are  sparse  when  the  wind  is 
up;  and  the  few  that  are  out  are  skittish 
and  shy.  I look  for  other  game  when  the 
treetops  start  swaying.  On  the  other 
hand,  I have  shot  many  squirrels  on 
damp,  overcast  days,  and  several  in  the 
rain.  Indeed,  I usually  see  more  when 
the  woods  are  wet,  probably  because  I 
don’t  alarm  them  by  kicking  up  the 
dry  leaves  as  I walk  along.  As  an  alter- 
native to  my  usual  sit  and  wait  strategy, 
I sometimes  stalk  squirrels  in  wet 
weather,  moving  slowly  through  the 
woods,  using  trees  and  brush  piles  for 
cover,  and  shooting  at  them  before  they 
see  me  and  become  alarmed. 

Squirrels  always  seem  to  be  generally 
abundant  where  I live  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania, but  their  local  distribution 
varies  greatly  with  the  food  supply.  I 
hunt  mixed  oak  woods  in  fair  to  good 
mast  production  years,  even  venturing 
into  stands  of  craggy  chestnut  oaks  on 
the  ridge  tops.  But  when  acorns  or 
other  nut  crops  are  in  low  supply,  I slip 
down  to  the  agricultural  lowlands  and 
hunt  woodlots,  stream  margins,  fence 
rows  and  edges  where  forests  abut 
cornfields  and  other  croplands. 

Den  trees  are  important,  too.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  them  have  disap- 
peared due  to  clearcutting  of  forests 
and  the  taking  of  firewood.  Den  trees 
are  very  scarce  within  a hundred  yards 
of  forest  roads  in  my  area,  and  I often 


have  to  move  deep  into  the  woods  to 
find  them  and  their  inhabitants.  On  a 
more  positive  note,  den  trees  have  a 
way  of  showing  up  in  unexpected 
places.  It  is  always  a pleasant  surprise 
to  see  a big  gray  squirrel  slip  off 
through  the  hemlock  ravine  or  brushy 
slope  where  I am  seeking  grouse  and 
make  for  the  gray  hulk  of  a nearby  den 
tree,  a lone  sentinel  from  the  past. 
Almost  automatically,  I find  myself 
switching  shells,  finding  a good  place  to 
sit  and,  after  nestling  in,  checking  my 
watch. 

After  all  this  pontificating  about  the 
sit  and  wait  method  of  hunting  squir- 
rels, does  it  follow  that  I frequently 
come  back  with  my  bag  limit?  Hardly. 
The  daily  limit  is  six  in  Pennsylvania, 
yet  only  rarely  do  I bag  that  many  on  a 
typical  morning  or  afternoon  hunt.  I 
can’t  even  remember  when  I last  shot 
my  limit.  More  likely  I get  three  or 
four— two  or  three  that  I’ve  sat  for,  and 
perhaps  another  that  froze  on  a tree 
trunk  in  mid-flight.  But  I also  come 
back  with  a grouse  or  rabbit  on  occa- 
sion, or  maybe  a brace  of  woodcock.  By 
moving  through  a smorgasbord  of  cover 
and  frequently  switching  shells  I go 
after  a truly  mixed  bag. 

Even  when  I hunt  them  exclusively, 
though,  my  odds  of  nailing  a full  bag  of 
mature  squirrels  are  slim.  The  time 
taken  up  in  sitting,  the  passing  up  of 
young  individuals,  changes  in  the 
weather,  and  other  unforeseen  events 
stack  the  deck  against  the  meat  hunter. 
But  I don’t  care.  I don’t  gauge  my  enjoy- 
ment of  being  afield  by  the  weight  of 
my  game  pouch. 

I’ve  spent  many  happy  hours  en- 
sconced on  the  seat  of  my  pants  with  a 
double  barrel  nestled  across  my  knees, 
peering  into  the  scraggly  branches  of 
old  oaks  and  hickories,  watching  gaudy 
leaves  drift  aimlessly  down,  inhaling 
the  crisp,  unused  air  of  an  autumn 
morning.  And  many  times,  lost  in  rev- 
erie, I have  forgotten  to  check  my 
watch,  only  to  be  brought  back  to  real- 
ity by  a quick  movement  high  above, 
the  fluff  of  a tail,  and  a graceful  gray 
form  arched  against  the  sky. 
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SANDRA  and  JERRY  SHIPLEY,  Wyano,  after  15  and  18  years,  respectively,  of  bear  hunting, 
each  connected  for  the  first  time  last  year  in  Cameron  County.  They  then  went  on  later  in 
the  year  to  each  take  a buck  and  a doe  as  well. 


Bear  Management 
in  the  1990s 


By  Gary  Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


AT  NO  POINT  in  our  states  history 
ilhas  natural  resource  management 
been  scrutinized  so  intensively  as  it  is 
today— and  that’s  as  it  should  be.  As  hu- 
man populations  continue  to  increase 
globally,  while  natural  resources  con- 
tinue to  decline,  we  can  only  expect 
even  greater  scrutiny  and  even  greater 
challenges  if  we’re  to  ensure  the  future 
of  our  wildlands,  our  wildlife,  and  our- 
selves. 

History  of  Bear  Management 

Pennsylvania  bear  harvests  have  been 
recorded  since  1915.  For  roughly  six 
decades,  1915  to  1976,  annual  bear  har- 
vests averaged  slightly  more  than  400, 


without  any  major  increasing  or  de- 
creasing trends. 

Concern  for  the  bear  resource  devel- 
oped in  the  ’70s  as  the  number  of  bear 
hunters  soared  to  over  200,000.  Bear 
hunting  seasons  were  closed  in  1977 
and  1978,  and  the  bear  population  be- 
gan to  quickly  rise. 

Between  1979  and  1984  a trap  and 
transfer  program  was  conducted  to  in- 
crease the  range  and  number  of  bears 
in  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  In  addi- 
tion, portions  of  the  bear  range  were 
closed  to  hunting  for  up  to  five  years. 

In  1981  a bear  license  was  estab- 
lished with  an  allocation  limit  of 
100,000,  reducing  the  number  of  bear 
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hunters  to  less  than  half  of  what  it  had 
been.  In  response  to  those  manage- 
ment programs,  Pennsylvania’s  bear 
population  continued  to  rise  through- 
out the  late  1970s  and  much  of  the 
1980s. 

The  last  seven  bear  harvests  (1983- 
1989)  were  the  largest  in  our  recorded 
history,  averaging  1552  bears  per  year. 
In  the  last  15  years  Pennsylvania’s  bear 
population  has  roughly  tripled.  There 
are  more  bears  in  Pennsylvania  today, 
over  a greater  range,  than  at  any  point 
in  over  a century.  We  often  hear  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  talk  about  the 
abundance  of  wildlife  back  in  “the  good 
old  days,”  but  when  it  comes  to  bears  in 
Pennsylvania,  “the  good  old  days”  are 
now. 

Bear  Management  Goal 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion to  maintain  and  establish  black 
bear  populations  throughout  their 
present  and  potential  range,  within 
levels  compatible  with  human  use.  To 
reach  this  goal  we  have  to  answer  sev- 
eral basic  questions:  Where  are  the 
bears  and  how  many  are  there?  How 
many  should  there  be?  What  manage- 
ment programs  are  best  to  adjust  bear 
populations  to  optimum  levels? 

To  answer  the  question,  “Where  are 
the  bears?”,  we  review  locations  re- 
ported from  harvest  statistics,  road 
kills,  captures,  and  observations  of 
bears.  From  our  harvest  statistics  we 
can  estimate  the  number  of  bears  and 


KERRY  and  KAY  HENRY,  New  Bloomfield, 
are  another  successful  bear  hunting  couple. 
The  Henrys  dropped  their  bears  in  Potter 
County.  It  was  the  first  bear,  after  20  years  of 
hunting,  for  either  member  of  the  couple, 
and  they  each  went  on  to  get  a buck  last 
year. 

the  impact  of  each  harvst  on  the  popu- 
lation. These  are  based  on  the  propor- 
tion of  bears  we  tag  each  year  that  are 
shot,  and  the  total  number  of  bears  shot 
during  the  hunting  season. 

How  many  bears  should  there  be? 
Well,  this  depends  on  who  you  ask.  At 
one  extreme  are  those  who  feel  the 
only  good  bear  is  a dead  bear.  At  the 
other  are  the  avid  protectionists  who 
feel,  no  matter  how  many  bears  we 
have,  that  we  should  do  everything  we 
can  to  have  more. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, charged  with  managing  our  com- 
monwealth’s wildlife  resources,  knows 
full  well  that  it’s  impossible  to  please  all 
the  people,  even  some  of  the  time.  Eco- 
nomic losses  and  nuisances  caused  by 
bears  must  be  weighed  against  the 
benefits  they  provide.  Of  all  the  ques- 
tions that  must  be  answered  in  our  bear 
management  program,  clearly  “How 
many  bears  should  there  be?”  is  the 
most  difficult  because  there  is  no 
single,  correct  answer. 

If  bears  — and  most  animal  species  — 
are  allowed  to  increase  indefinitely, 
their  population  will,  theoretically, 
reach  a point  where  food  and  habitat 
resources  will  become  limiting,  causing 
lower  rates  of  growth,  reproduction, 
and  survival.  The  land  can  support  only 
so  many  animals,  and  no  more.  This  is 
referred  to  as  biological  carrying  capac- 
ity. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  Pennsylvania’s 
bear  population  has  roughly  tripled  in 
the  past  15  years;  approximately  7500 
bears  are  currently  living  here.  With  an 
increase  of  this  magnitude,  one  might 
expect  a reduction  in  the  rate  of  growth 
and  reproduction  as  the  bear  popula- 
tion approaches  its  biological  carrying 
capacity.  However,  even  at  this  seem- 
ingly high  population  density,  Pennsyl- 
vania black  bears  are  growing  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  black  bears  stud- 
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Table  1 . Preferences  of  bear  management  options  based  on  467  responses  of 

people  who  either  testified  at  public  hearings  or  wrote  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 


Bear 

Management 

Option 

Firearm 

Season 

Length 

Separate 

Archery 

Season 

Establish 

Management 

Units 

Responses 

N 

(%) 

1 

3 

No 

Yes 

50 

(11) 

2 

6 

No 

Yes 

12 

(3) 

3 

3 

Yes 

Yes 

89 

(19) 

4 

6 

Yes 

Yes 

11 

(2) 

5 

3 

Yes 

No 

57 

(12) 

6 

3 

No 

No 

138 

(30) 

7 

(Write-in) 

110 

(23) 

Total 

— 

— 

— 

467 

(100) 

ied  in  North  America,  and  are  repro- 
ducing at  a higher  rate  than  any  studied 
population  of  bears,  of  any  species,  any- 
where in  the  world. 

What  this  tells  us  is  that  Pennsyl- 
vania is  capable  of  biologically  support- 
ing many  more  bears  than  we  currently 
have,  perhaps  several  times  more. 

However,  in  Pennsylvania  human- 
bear  conflicts  and  human  attitudes 
toward  bears  are  more  responsible  than 
food  or  cover  for  determining  how 
many  bears  we  can  support.  Realisti- 
cally, very  few  of  the  12  million  people 
who  live  in  Pennsylvania  would  tolerate 
the  number  of  bears  this  state  is  capa- 
ble of  supporting  biologically.  That  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  we  hunt 
bears  — to  keep  their  numbers  and  asso- 
ciated damage  and  nuisance  within 
levels  compatible  with  current  human 
attitudes. 

Under  present  conditions,  maintain- 
ing a population  of  7500  bears  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a reasonable  goal.  To  keep 
a bear  population  of  this  size  stable, 
under  the  current  situation,  we  know 
that  about  1500  bears  need  to  be  har- 
vested annually. 

That  leads  us  to  the  next  question: 
How  should  that  harvest  be  attained? 
Should  we  have  short  seasons  with 
many  hunters  or  longer  seasons  with 
fewer  hunters?  Should  we  have  a num- 
ber of  separate,  special  seasons,  or 
should  we  have  one  season  and  let 
hunters  use  (within  reason)  whatever 
sporting  arm  they  choose? 

Purely  from  a population  manage- 


ment standpoint,  it  matters  little  how 
the  harvest  takes  place.  What  matters 
most  is  that  the  right  number  of  bears 
are  taken.  There  are  many  different 
ways  we  could  harvest  the  right  num- 
ber of  bears.  The  answer  to  which  man- 
agement strategy  should  be  imple- 
mented is  more  sociological  than 
biological.  What  methods  do  sports- 
men prefer? 

Bear  Management  Options 

In  response  to  the  many  requests  the 
agency  has  received  from  sportsmen 
who  wanted  longer  bear  seasons,  sepa- 
rate bear  archery  season  or  other  con- 
siderations, personnel  from  the  Bureau 
of  Wildlife  Management  were  in- 
structed to  evaluate  our  bear  manage- 
ment program.  We  were  asked  to  de- 
sign harvest  options  that  would 
accommodate  those  and  other  ideas. 
Instructions  were  also  given  to  evaluate 
the  need  for  separate  bear  management 
units  and  to  delineate  units  using  major 
rivers  and  highways. 

Six  bear  management  options  were 
created,  each  designed  to  give  annual 
harvests  of  1500  bears  per  year.  We  de- 
veloped these  using  different  combina- 
tions of  season  length  (3-  or  6-day  fire- 
arm season),  with  or  without  a separate 
6-day  archery  season,  and  with  or  with- 
out separate  management  units  (Table 
1).  In  addition,  a seventh  option  was 
created  as  a write-in,  for  people  who 
wanted  to  express  their  own  options. 

The  proposed  bear  archery  season 
would  be  held  during  the  last  week  of 
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October,  concurrent  with  the  final  six 
days  of  the  fall  archery  season  for  deer. 
An  allotment  of  15,000  bear  archery 
permits  would  be  allowed  initially,  until 
success  rates  could  be  determined  and 
their  impact  on  the  bear  resource  cali- 
brated. We  anticipated  a harvest  of 
about  100  bears  with  this  proposed 
archery  season. 

If  the  firearm  season  continued  to  be 
three  days,  then  it  would  be  held  dur- 
ing the  traditional  Monday  through 
Wednesday  of  Thanksgiving  week.  An 
allocation  of  93,000  permits  would  be 
made  without  a separate  archery  sea- 
son, or  87,500  permits  with  an  archery 
season. 

If  the  firearm  season  was  extended  to 
6 days,  then  it  would  be  held  Monday 
through  Saturday,  the  week  prior  to 
Thanksgiving.  Because  of  the  longer 
season  length,  bear  license  allocations 
would  have  to  be  reduced,  from  93,000 
to  50,000  without  a separate  archery 
season,  or  reduced  to  49,300  with  an 
archery  season. 

A major  consideration  of  the  longer 
firearm  season  is  that  nearly  half  of  the 
hunters  who  have  been  hunting  bears 
would  lose  that  opportunity.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  the  3-day  season  we 
apparently  have  been  able  to  accommo- 
date everybody  who  wants  to  go  bear 
hunting. 


Based  on  discrete  geographical  bear 
populations  and  differential  vulnerabil- 
ity to  hunting,  we  divided  the  state  into 
four  management  units,  using  major 
river  and  road  systems  as  boundaries 
(Fig.  1).  Recommendations  for  either 
decreasing,  increasing,  or  keeping  the 
hunting  pressure  stable  were  made 
based  on  past  records  of  vulnerability 
of  tagged  bears  to  hunting  in  each  unit. 

In  Unit  1,  consisting  primarily  of 
northcentral  and  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania, hears  are  moderately  vulner- 
able to  hunting,  and  if  management 
units  are  implemented,  hunting  pres- 
sure would  remain  similar.  In  Unit  2, 
southwestern  Pennsylvania,  hunting 
pressure  would  remain  low,  as  in  the 
past,  so  the  population  would  continue 
to  gradually  increase.  In  Unit  3,  south- 
central  Pennsylvania,  where  bears  are 
more  vulnerable  to  hunting,  hunting 
pressure  would  be  reduced  somewhat, 
and  in  Unit  4,  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  bears  are  least  vulnerable 
to  hunting,  hunting  pressure  would  be 
increased. 

Those  bear  management  options 
were  discussed  by  agency  staff  during 
the  summer  of  1989  and  presented  to 
the  commissioners  for  consideration  at 
their  October  1989  meeting.  At  that 
time  a decision  was  made  to  solicit  pub- 
lic opinions  on  the  proposed  options. 
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Through  pamphlets,  news  releases, 
GAME  NEWS  and  other  publications, 
the  options  were  explained  and  people 
were  encouraged  to  express  their  opin- 
ions. In  addition,  seven  public  hearings 
were  held  across  the  state  to  give  every- 
body a chance  to  express  their  ideas  on 
how  the  bear  resource  should  be  man- 
aged. 

Public  Comments 

The  seven  public  hearings  were  con- 
ducted between  January  30  and  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1990.  A total  of  1123  people 
attended  the  seven  hearings;  152  testi- 
fied. In  addition,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion received  315  letters  concerning 
bear  management  options  and  issues. 

A summary  of  the  467  responses  as 
to  which  bear  management  options 
people  preferred,  and  a breakdown  of 
opportunities  provided  by  each  option, 
is  presented  in  Table  1.  More  people 
preferred  Option  6 than  any  other;  that 
is,  they  want  to  keep  our  bear  manage- 
ment program  the  way  it  has  been  since 
1986  (3-day  firearm  season,  no  separate 
archery  season,  and  no  separate  bear 
management  units). 

Responses  to  the  three  major  bear 
management  issues  under  consider- 
ation (separate  archery  season,  length 
of  firearm  season,  and  management 
units)  were  also  evaluated.  Of  437  re- 
sponses regarding  establishment  of  a 
separate  bear  archery  season,  203  (46 
percent)  were  in  favor  and  234  (54  per- 
cent) opposed.  Over  79  percent  (348  of 
438)  of  responses  concerning  firearm 
season  length  felt  it  should  remain 
three  days.  With  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  bear  management  units, 
392  responses  were  received:  181  (46 
percent)  were  in  favor  and  211  (54  per- 
cent) were  opposed. 

Bear  Management  in  the  1990s 

Based  on  the  results  of  public  com- 
ments presented  above,  and  on  bear 
population  statistics,'  no  major  changes 
are  expected  in  Pennsylvania’s  bear 
management  program  at  least  through 
1991.  The  Game  Commission  will  con- 
tinue to  closely  monitor  the  bear  popu- 


GAMEcooking Tips 

Paul  Jukes 
Souped-Up  Squirrels 

3 squirrels 
3 bay  leaves 
1 can  mushroom  soup 

1 can  evaporated  milk 

2 cups  wild  rice,  cooked 

Cut  the  squirrels  into  serving  size 
pieces  and  simmer  in  water  to  cover 
with  the  bay  leaves  for  three-quarters 
to  one  hour.  Remove  from  pot  and 
allow  to  cool.  Remove  meat  from  the 
bones  and  set  aside.  Combine  mush- 
room soup  with  evaporated  milk  and 
simmer  gently  to  heat  through.  Add  the 
squirrel  and  stir  to  combine.  Heat  sev- 
eral minutes  more,  and  serve  over  hot 
rice.  — Serves  4. 

-by  Carol  Vance  Wary 


lation  throughout  the  state,  and 
changes  or  adjustments  will  be  made  if 
necessary.  For  example,  if  the  bears  of 
southcentral  Pennsylvania  begin  to 
show  decreasing  population  trends,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  reduce  hunting 
pressure  in  that  area.  However,  in  gen- 
eral, the  bear  resource  appears  to  be 
doing  very  well,  and  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  maintain  an  average  annual  har- 
vest of  about  1500  bears  throughout  the 
1990s. 

Responses  of  Pennsylvania’s  bear  re- 
source to  changing  management  pro- 
grams in  the  past  15  years  have  been 
dramatic  and  encouraging.  Bears  are 
more  abundant  and  prolific  in  the  Key- 
stone State  now  than  any  time  in  recent 
history.  At  the  bear  management  hear- 
ings many  people  satisfied  with  the 
present  system  testified  that  they  didn’t 
want  any  changes,  often  stating,  “If  it 
isn’t  broke,  why  fix  it?”  But  it’s  not  a 
matter  of  being  broke  — it’s  a matter  of 
taking  a good  system  and  making  it 
better.  There  is  always  room  for  im- 
provement, and  as  we  prepare  for  the 
challenges  of  the  21st  century,  modifi- 
cations and  improvements  are  inevita- 
ble. 
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4000  Miles  To  . . . 

“^C/morSt'  tfteatwz/” 

By  Joe  Suminski 


TROY,  my  youngest  son,  was  on  leave 
from  the  Marines  and  scheduled  to 
arrive  at  the  Indianapolis  International 
Airport  from  San  Diego,  California,  at 
11:30  a.m.  My  task  was  to  pick  him 
up  and  transport  him  to  Centerville, 
Indiana,  for  our  annual  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  We  greeted  each  other  at  the 
airport  with  smiles  from  ear  to  ear  and 
a great  big  loving  bear  hug.  It  had  been 
more  than  seven  months  since  his  last 
leave.  After  exchanging  greetings  and 
questions  about  the  trip,  our  discussion 
immediately  turned  to  our  annual 
Pennsylvania  deer  hunt. 

After  feasting  on  turkey  and  visiting 
with  the  family,  Troy  and  I began  pack- 
ing our  equipment.  Early  the  next 
morning  we  would  head  for  our  cabin 
near  Cherry  Grove,  Pennsylvania.  The 
excitement  mounted  as  we  talked  about 
the  opening  day  and  our  trip  to  Penn- 
sylvania. Most  of  all  we  talked  about 
deer  hunting  and  meeting  my  oldest 
son  Mark,  who  would  drive  in  from 
Princeton,  Illinois,  and  my  brother 
Andy,  who,  from  our  hometown  of  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  would  be  making  the 
shortest  trip  to  camp. 

Troy  and  I figured  the  four  of  us 
would  be  traveling  4000  miles  to  take 
part  in  our  annual  deer  hunt  and  get- 
together  at  our  cabin,  which  Troy  had 
labeled  “Almost  Heaven.”  Several  years 
ago  the  Suminskis  made  a pact  to 
gather  each  year  during  the  Pennsyl- 
vania buck  season  to  share  our  com- 
pany and  experiences  no  matter  where 
our  lives  and  occupations  would  take 
us. 

It  was  finally  upon  us  — the  time  of 
year  that  we  all  look  forward  to,  be- 
cause of  our  love  for  each  other  and 
deer  hunting.  Regardless  of  where  our 
hunting  ventures  take  us  prior  to  this 
meeting,  the  Pennsylvania  buck  season 


is  considered  the  ultimate  — the  climax 
to  all  our  hunting  ventures. 

After  eight  hours  of  driving,  Troy  and 
I arrived  at  camp  and  found  brother 
Andy  settled  in  with  a warm  fire  burn- 
ing in  the  fireplace  and  a pot  of  borsch 
warming  on  the  stove.  We  greeted  each 
other  with  big  hugs  and  hearty  hand- 
shakes, happy  to  be  together  for  an- 
other year.  For  my  brother  Andy  and 
me,  it  was  our  29th  consecutive  deer 
season  at  our  Pennsylvania  camp. 

Andy  helped  us  unload  our  gear  and 
was  especially  careful  in  handling  our 
prepared  meals.  As  planned,  each  of  us 
prepares  two  of  his  favorite  meals  for 
the  four  of  us,  plus  some  snacks,  so  dur- 
ing our  stay  we  can  concentrate  on 
hunting,  not  cooking.  We  are  much 
more  relaxed  knowing  all  we  have  to  do 
is  apply  heat  and  our  meals  are  ready. 
My  menu  consists  of  homemade  chili, 
vegetable  soup  and  coffee  cake.  Andy 
prepares  his  great  tasting  borsch,  sauer- 
kraut and  pork,  plus  apple  and  berry 
pies.  Mark  supplies  spaghetti  and  meat- 
balls,  baked  ham  and  assorted  cookies. 
Troy  is  relieved  of  this  duty  because  he 
has  no  way  of  preparing  food  prior  to 
the  hunt.  We  do  stop  in  Warren, 
though,  for  eggs,  bacon,  bread  and  a 
few  other  staples. 

The  three  of  us  were  anxious  for 
Mark’s  arrival  to  make  our  reunion 
complete.  His  drive  from  Princeton 
takes  12  to  14  hours,  depending  upon 
the  weather.  We  spent  our  waiting 
hours  exchanging  deer  hunting  tales 
and  enjoying  each  other’s  company. 
While  we  were  engaged  in  conversation 
we  heard  a vehicle  coming  down  the 
lane;  it  had  to  be  Mark. 

As  soon  as  he  came  to  a halt  in  front 
of  the  cabin  we  ran  out  and  jumped  on 
him,  hugging  him  from  all  directions 
and  telling  him  how  happy  we  were  to 
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WHITETAILS  adjust  to  the  hunting  pressure  after  the  first  day  or  so  and  then  just  sit  tight.  A 
hunter  has  to  almost  step  on  them  to  make  them  move.  A deer  is  much  like  a rabbit  in  that  it 
will  sit  tight  under  pressure. 


see  him.  He  was  emotionally  touched 
by  all  the  enthusiasm  we  displayed.  We 
spent  the  evening  swapping  hunting 
stories  until  we  succumbed  to  late 
night  and  exhaustion. 

Daylight  awakened  us  after  six  hours 
of  undisturbed  sleep.  It  was  Saturday— 
the  day  we  scout  for  deer  sign  and  se- 
lect our  stands.  After  a hearty  breakfast 
we  gathered  what  equipment  we 
needed  and  went  on  our  way.  Based  on 
past  years’  experience  and  recent 
scouting  by  one  or  two  members  of  our 
group,  we  have  a fairly  good  idea  where 
we’ll  set  up.  We  base  our  final  selec- 
tions on  scouting,  group  recommenda- 
tions and,  most  importantly,  the  indi- 
vidual’s decision.  We  all  helped  Andy 
select  his  stand  first;  next  we  found 
Mark’s  stand,  which  was  located  on  the 
next  ridge.  Troy  and  I located  our 
stands  about  200  yards  apart  in  an  at- 
tempt to  cover  a wide  draw  that  led  up 
to  a saddle  in  the  ridge.  Our  stands  dis- 
played promise,  with  trails,  droppings, 
rubbed  trees  and  scrapes  all  within  our 
view.  We  completed  our  preparations 


for  the  opening  day  with  enthusiasm 
and  confident  anticipation,  and  re- 
turned to  camp  for  an  early  evening 
dinner. 

A portion  of  our  evening  was  spent 
visiting  Big  Al’s  camp  located  on  the 
next  ridge.  It  was  an  opportunity  to 
visit,  talk  and  laugh  with  friends  we 
hadn’t  seen  all  year.  What  a treat  for  all 
concerned.  After  a few  hours  at  Al’s,  we 
journeyed  down  the  mountain  to  Bill 
Roth’s  camp  for  our  final  visit  of  the 
evening.  Getting  together  with  old 
friends  who  are  all  in  a great  mood  is 
definitely  a highlight  of  the  year.  The 
hope  and  anticipation  for  the  first  day 
of  buck  season  was  so  high  I could  actu- 
ally feel  it  in  the  air. 

We  slept  in  late  on  Sunday  — if  you 
can  call  9:30  late.  After  scrambling  up  a 
quick  breakfast,  we  were  off  to  Warren 
for  the  11  o’clock  mass  at  Holy  Re- 
deemer Church.  It’s  the  only  church  I 
know  of  where  the  priest  blesses  all 
deer  hunters  in  the  name  of  safety  and 
success.  In  the  closing  announcements 
the  priest  notified  the  congregation  of 
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his  annual  sabbatical.  (He’s  going  deer 
hunting,  I’m  sure.)  Attending  mass  and 
calling  home  afterward  to  check  with 
our  wives  and  families  has  become  a 
camp  ritual.  <■ 

After  completing  our  phone  calls,  we 
return  to  camp  to  visit  with  more 
friends.  Then  we  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  relaxing  and  preparing  for  the  first 
day  of  buck  season. 

No  need  to  tell  a deer  hunter  how 
difficult  it  is  to  sleep  the  night  before 
opening  day.  The  excitement  keeps  us 
tossing  and  turning  until  the  alarm 
clock  signals  3:30,  time  to  rise.  The 
aroma  of  perking  coffee  and  bacon  and 
eggs  in  the  skillet,  is  enough  to  arouse 
anybody,  even  the  most  sound  sleeper. 
After  a hearty  breakfast  we  dress  as 
lightly  as  possible,  then  tie  our  heavy 
clothing  in  bundles  that  we  can  easily 
carry  strapped  across  our  shoulders. 

We  leave  at  5 a.m.  because  it  takes  us 
about  an  hour  and  a half  to  slowly  walk 
to  our  stands.  As  much  as  possible,  we 
follow  old  logging  roads  and  other  trails 
so  we  don’t  disturb  deer  in  the  area  we 
intend  to  hunt. 

Andy  dropped  off  at  his  stand  first, 
and  we  wished  him  the  best  of  success. 
Mark  was  next  in  line,  and  we  bade  him 
good  luck  as  well.  Troy  and  I had  the 
longest  trip.  We  had  to  cross  the  next 
ridge  to  reach  our  stands.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  our  final  junction  we  shook 
hands  with  best  wishes  for  success  and 
then  proceeded  the  last  100  yards  to 
our  stands.  It  was  6:30  when  I arrived, 
which  allowed  about  30  minutes  before 
shooting  time.  I put  on  my  heavy  cloth- 
ing and  climbed  into  my  stand,  fully 
prepared  for  what  could  be  an  all  day 
vigil. 

We  occupy  our  stands  all  day,  if  nec- 
essary, and  allow  other  hunters  to  move 
the  deer.  Generally,  unless  we  get  lucky, 
we  spend  the  first  two  days  in  our 
stands.  The  third  day  we  start  still  hunt- 
ing. Where  we  hunt  it’s  not  uncommon 
to  see  60  deer  the  first  day  because  the 
deer  are  kept  moving  in  all  directions 
by  the  heavy  hunting  pressure.  Many 
times  we  are  lucky  to  observe  20  deer 
on  the  second  day,  because  they  adapt 


AS  A TRIBUTE  to  the  success  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s bald  eagle  recovery  efforts  and  the 
outstanding  cooperation  received  from 
groups  and  individuals  throughout  the 
state,  this  species  was  chosen  as  the  1990 
feature  in  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  This  year’s  embroidered  eagle 
patch  is  priced  at  $3,  delivered  (decals  of 
any  species  are  no  longer  offered).  Order 
from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


so  quickly  to  all  the  people  in  the 
woods.  We  still  hunt  on  the  third  day 
because  that’s  probably  the  only  way  we 
could  find  even  a single  deer.  White- 
tails  adjust  to  the  hunting  pressure  after 
the  first  day  or  so  and  then  just  sit  tight. 
A hunter  has  to  almost  step  on  them  to 
make  them  move.  A deer  is  much  like  a 
rabbit  that  will  sit  tight  under  pressure, 
hoping  the  intruder  will  pass  by  with- 
out detection.  As  I’ve  said  many  times 
before,  deer  are  nothing  but  overgrown 
rabbits. 

The  first  shot  echoed  from  several 
ridges  away  at  7:05.  Shortly  after,  two 
does  and  a fawn  passed  within  ten  yards 
of  me.  Shots  from  every  direction  be- 
came more  numerous  as  I glassed  four 
doe  and  a small  button  buck  passing 
behind  me.  The  sound  of  a shot  from 
the  direction  of  Andy’s  stand  made  me 
confident  he  had  his  buck;  it  was  8:00. 
Half  an  hour  later  seven  deer  passed 
some  distance  from  me,  but  I was  un- 
able to  detect  a buck  in  the  group  be- 
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fore  they  disappeared  into  the  thicket. 
Moments  later  I noticed  movement  in 
the  ravine  below  me.  It  was  two  deer 
feeding  about  150  yards  away.  After 
glassing  for  several  minutes  I decided 
the  first  one  was  a doe.  The  second  one 
was  behind  some  trees  that  obstructed 
my  vision.  I waited  for  what  seemed  the 
longest  time  before  it  moved.  A few 
steps  forward,  I spotted  the  rack;  how- 
ever, the  trees  still  shielded  his  vital 
area.  It  seemed  like  forever  before  he 
took  another  step,  exposing  his  rib 
cage.  I braced  myself  against  the  tree, 
took  careful  aim,  and  squeezed  the  trig- 
ger. He  went  down  in  his  tracks.  I 
waited  a moment  to  make  sure  he  was 
down  for  good  and  then  paced  the  dis- 
tance to  the  buck.  It  was  about  150 
yards. 

As  I reached  down  to  grasp  one  of  his 
antlers  and  turn  him  over  I counted  six 
points.  Then,  much  to  my  surprise,  the 
antler  broke  loose  from  the  base.  This 
buck  was  just  about  to  drop  his  antlers, 
which  seems  to  happen  to  mountain 
deer  in  December,  due  to  poor  food 
supply.  I put  the  antler  in.  the  game 
pocket  of  my  hunting  coat  and  then  set 


about  with  the  field-dressing  chores. 
Once  done,  I fastened  my  drag  rope 
around  the  buck’s  neck  and  slipped  the 
straps  of  the  other  end  across  my  shoul- 
ders and  began  the  long  drag  to  camp. 

When  I arrived,  Andy  was  already  in 
with  his  half  an  8-point;  one  antler  was 
broken  off  about  four  inches  from  the 
base.  We  spent  time  congratulating  one 
another  and  talked  about  our  hunts  and 
then  hung  our  deer.  Our  next  step  was 
to  record  our  success  on  the  camp 
honor  roll.  We  pencil  in  our  names, 
number  of  points,  and  the  year.  It  was 
my  job  to  burn  them  in  at  a later  date. 

When  we  initiated  that  tradition  29 
years  earlier,  we  never  realized  the  in- 
centive it  would  provide  us  to  make  the 
honor  roll  each  year.  Both  of  my  sons 
expressed  their  feelings  at  a very  early 
age  when  they  said  they  couldn’t  wait 
till  they  were  old  enough  to  make  the 
honor  roll.  Realizing  how  unlikely  it 
would  be  for  each  of  us  to  take  a buck 
every  year,  we  decided  to  strive  for  at 
least  one  buck  per  year  to  keep  up 
camp  tradition.  Although  we  all  have 
taken  bucks  in  other  states  and  other 
areas  in  Pennsylvania,  the  only  bucks 
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AS  I REACHED  down  to  grasp  one  of  his 
antlers  and  turn  him  over  I counted  six 
points.  Then,  much  to  my  surprise,  the  ant- 
ler broke  loose  from  the  base.  This  buck  was 
just  about  to  drop  his  antlers. 

recorded  on  the  honor  roll  are  those 
taken  while  hunting  from  camp. 

For  the  first  12  years,  Andy  and  I 
were  the  only  two  hunting  from  camp. 
After  that  we  had  up  to  four  hunters 
each  year.  We  have  recorded  62  bucks 
in  those  29  years.  Only  three  years 
show  no  recording  at  all.  The  last  time 
we  didn’t  record  a buck  on  the  honor 
roll  was  in  1970.  We  are  proud  of  our 
camp  record.  If  any  camp  of  similar  size 
has  a better  record,  I would  like  to  hear 
about  it. 

Our  next  event  was  for  each  of  us  to 
record  our  adventures  in  the  Camp  Log 
Book.  When  we  established  the  Log 
Book  12  years  ago  we  asked  each  per- 
son to  enter  a daily  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures and  experiences.  Our  only  re- 
gret is  that  we  didn’t  initiate  the  Log 
Book  29  years  ago.  It  provides  interest- 
ing and  entertaining  reading  for  our  off- 
season visits  to  camp. 

Mark  and  Troy  came  in  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day  without  any  bucks,  even 
though  they  saw  30  to  40  deer.  Troy 
missed  a shot  at  a running  buck.  Mark 
saw  one  but  he  felt  it  was  too  far  away 
so  he  passed  him  up.  The  boys  didn’t 
connect  during  the  next  two  days,  even 
though  Andy  and  I became  the  drivers. 
We  pushed  several  deer  past  their 
stands,  but  none  were  sporting  antlers. 
Statistics  show  that  80  percent  of  the 
bucks  are  taken  on  the  first  two  days 

Ctt  . , 


of  the  season.  After  that,  a person’s 
chances  drop  off  significantly. 

We  would  liked  to  have  filled  the 
hanging  pole,  but  that  has  happened 
only  three  times  in  29  years.  Really, 
though,  we’re  more  than  satisfied  if  we 
just  fulfill  our  camp  tradition  by  taking 
one  buck.  Bagging  two  this  year  gave  us 
more  than  one  reason  to  celebrate.  The 
opportunity  to  come  together  as  a fam- 
ily, however,  and  to  share  our  hunting 
experiences,  engage  in  “deer  talk,”  and 
to  laugh  and  enjoy  each  other  in  a very 
relaxed  atmosphere  is  our  biggest  suc- 
cess story. 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Buck  Fever:  The  Deer  Hunting  Tradition  in  Pennsylvania,  by  Mike  Sajna,  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  Press,  127  N.  Bellefield  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15260,  231  pp.,  cloth- 
bound,  $24.95;  paperback,  $12.95,  plus  $2.50  shipping  and  handling.  The  author, 
outdoor  columnist  for  Pittsburgh  Magazine  and  frequent  GAME  NEWS  contributor,  put 
a lot  of  research  into  preparing  this  in-depth  look  at  deer  hunting  — and  it  shows.  Buck 
Fever  blends  the  historical  significance  of  whitetails,  from  early  Indian  times  through 
the  market  hunting  era,  with  the  management  and  conservation  issues  surrounding 
the  big  game  animal  today,  all  interwoven  around  the  author’s  personal  deer  hunting 
experiences.  In  essence,  this  book  covers  the  evolution  of  the  deer  hunting  tradition  in 
Pennsylvania— something  unequaled  anywhere  — and  it  will  surely  please  every  Key- 
stone State  deer  hunter.  A real  nice  book. 
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OFFICER  STEVE  WILSON,  from  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  along 
with  the  author,  Huntingdon  County  WCO  Phil  Lukish,  and  Southcentral  Region  LMO  Clay 
VanBuskirk,  examine  duck  wings  and— as  shown  here  — goose  tail  feathers,  as  part  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s  waterfowl  management  program. 

The  Wing  Bee 

By  David  R.  Koppershaver 

WCO,  Bedford  County 


WHENEVER  someone  says,  “It’s  a 
good  day  for  ducks,”  they  could 
very  well  have  said,  “It’s  a good  day  to 
stay  in  bed.” 

The  young  hunter  sat  in  his  blind  at 
daylight,  thinking  just  that.  A warm 
front  moving  in  had  brought  a slow 
steady  rain.  Some  warm  front,  the  tem- 
perature stayed  in  the  upper  30s.  The 
young  man  scanned  the  skies  for  the 
big  mallards  that  come  through  late  in 
the  season.  Only  an  hour  to  hunt,  then 
he  would  have  to  hurry  home,  change 
into  a coat  and  tie,  then  fight  the  traffic 
to  his  office.  Thinking  of  that  made  him 
thankful  cities  were  built  along  rivers. 

At  last  a flight  of  birds  appeared  off  in 
the  distance,  but  heading  his  way.  All 
thoughts  of  cold  hands  and  feet  are  for- 
gotten. The  job  and  city  are  suddenly 


out  of  mind.  As  the  birds  get  closer  he 
gives  six  quick  calls,  starting  loud  and 
dying  off  at  the  end.  The  ducks  are 
alerted  to  the  decoys  and  bank  in  their 
direction.  In  one  smooth  motion  the 
hunter  rises,  mounts  his  shotgun  and 
drops  the  closest  bird. 

It’s  a drake  mallard,  perfect  for  a new 
recipe  of  roast  duck  and  wild  rice  the 
wife  wants  to  try.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing table  fare,  a part  of  this  bird  will  go 
to  science.  One  wing  will  be  sent  to  the 
U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  in  a survey 
envelope.  This  one  will  complete  the 
set  of  envelopes  the  hunter  received 
two  months  earlier. 

The  envelope  is  pre-addressed  to  the 
Patuxet  Wildlife  Research  Center  in 
Laurel,  Maryland,  just  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  it  will  be  one  of 
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Composition  of  1988  Pennsylvania  Waterfowl  Harvest 

Species 

Percent  of  Harvest 

Age  Ratio 

(immatures  per  adult) 

mallard 

55.41 

1.6 

domestic  mallard 

0.48 

black  duck 

4.20 

1.1 

black  x mallard 

0.35 

gadwall 

0.20 

American  wigeon 

1.39 

green-winged  teal 

4.86 

2.8 

blue-winged  teal 

0.84 

wood  duck 

28.27 

1.7 

greater  scaup 

0.27 

lesser  scaup 

0.52 

ring-necked  duck 

0.52 

goldeneyes 

0.65 

bufflehead 

0.62 

ruddy  duck 

0.54 

hooded  mergansers 

0.89 

20,000  envelopes  the  Center  will  re- 
ceive from  hunters  all  along  the  Atlan- 
tic Flyway. 

In  February  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service  will  call  upon  its  biologists  and 
technicians,  and  conservation  officers 
from  many  states,  to  gather  at  the  Re- 
search Center  for  five  days  for  its  an- 
nual Wing  Bee.  U.S.  Biologist  Al  Novara 
is  the  Wing  Bee  coordinator.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  24  others,  three  of  which 
are  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, LMO  Clay  VanBuskirk,  WCO 
Phil  Kukish  and  me. 

As  the  Wing  Bee  gets  under  way,  we 
are  divided  into  small  groups,  and 
boxes  of  envelopes  are  brought  to  each 
table.  We  each  take  an  envelope,  re- 
move the  wing,  examine  it  and  then 
write  on  the  envelope  the  species,  age 


and  sex  of  the  duck  the  wing  came 
from:  mallard,  adult  — male,  for  exam- 
ple. And  so  it  goes,  through  black 
ducks,  teal,  pintails  and  so  on,  from 
8 a.m.  till  5 p.m.,  for  five  days.  The  en- 
velopes are  then  sorted  by  state  and 
county.  All  the  information  is  then  fed 
into  a computer.  By  analyzing  the  age 
ratio,  a production  rate  is  established. 
The  harvest  rate  is  compared  with  a 
banding  rate  and  flight  predictions  are 
formulated.  This  and  other  information 
is  added  to  winter  population  counts 
and  spring  nesting  surveys  to  establish 
hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  each 
state  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway. 

This  is  vitally  important,  and  it  all 
hinges  on  two  willing  participants:  the 
hunter  and  the  professional  conserva- 
tionist—and,  of  course,  a Wing  Bee. 


Cover  Painting  By  Gerry  Putt 

Green-winged  teal  are  small  attractive  ducks  often  seen  flying  in  tight 
flocks.  Both  sexes  have  green  speculums;  males  also  have  green  cheek 
patches  and  white  vertical  stripes  on  their  sides.  Greenwings  are  found  in 
Pennsylvania  primarily  during  their  spring  and  fall  migrations;  in  fact,  they 
are  one  of  the  earliest  spring  migrants.  Greenwings  nest  from  the  Midwest  up 
through  western  Canada  and  Alaska,  and  spend  the  winters  throughout  the 
West  and  Midwest  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  As  seen  from  the  table  above, 
green-winged  teal  comprise  about  five  percent  of  the  Pennsylvania  waterfowl 
harvest. 
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Black  Powder  Buddies 

By  Linne  Hansen 


ARF!  ARF!  ARF!  barked  the  dog  off  to 
i\the  hunter’s  left.  He  carefully 
picked  his  way  towards  three  grouse  sit- 
ting in  a tree.  Flushed  from  the  ground, 
they  sat  safely  aloft  and  now  scrutinized 
the  canine  danger  glowering  at  them 
from  below.  As  canine  epithets  rang 
through  the  tranquil  autumn  woods, 
one  bird  flew  north  and  another  east, 
both  out  of  range.  The  third  flew 
straight  towards  the  hunter.  The  huge 
hammer  was  drawn  back  and  the  gun 
mounted  to  hang  directly  under  the  in- 
coming bird.  A slight  rock  backwards  at 
the  hips  to  begin  the  lead.  As  the  bird 
disappeared  under  the  muzzle  the  trig- 
ger was  pulled.  SNAP!  fssst  — BOOM! 
White  smoke  filled  the  sky  and  hid  the 
bird.  A mottled  breast  was  seen  plum- 
meting to  earth  as  though  it  fell  from 
the  cloud  of  smoke.  The  dog  raced  forth 
and  snatched  up  the  bird,  prancing 
merrily  towards  the  hunter  as  he  snuf- 
fled and  hacked  feathers  from  the  back 
of  his  throat. 

Nimrod’s  Northwind  Ranger  held  a 
very  special  place  in  the  annals  of  dog- 
dom.  He  was  the  hunting  partner  of 
two  brothers  who  elected  to  hunt  in  a 
primitive  style.  Few  dogs  over  the  past 
50  years  have  had  more  black  powder 
burned  over  their  heads  than  did 
Ranger.  From  a pup  on,  he  had  been 
taught  the  thrills  of  sulfur  and  charcoal. 

He  always  seemed  perplexed  at  the 
fact  grouse  could  fly  up  in  a tree  and 
tease  him.  We  never  shot  a sitting  bird, 
but  always  flushed  them  for  a wing 
shot.  Market  hunters  of  bygone  days 
wrote  that  a bird  out  of  a tree  was  the 
hardest  to  hit,  and  I tend  to  agree  with 
them.  Our  success  ratio  on  that  type 
of  shot  was  very  low.  Whenever  a shot 
failed  to  connect,  Ranger  would  voice 
his  gutteral  growl  of  disapproval.  I 


always  suspected  that  if  he  were  in 
charge,  he  would  have  shot  the  sitting 
bird.  Birds  in  a tree  aggravated  him  tre- 
mendously. He  would  bark  furiously  at 
the  treed  grouse,  and  his  alarm  call  was 
always  sweet  music  to  our  ears. 

Hunting  is  a thrilling  recreational  ex- 
perience, and  so  much  more  so  when 
done  with  a dog.  Hunting  with  muzzle- 
loaders  just  adds  to  the  sport,  especially 
for  those  who  hunt  more  for  the  experi- 
ence than  a full  bag.  It’s  a special  thrill 
to  hunt  and  bag  game  the  way  it  was 
done  in  days  of  yore,  when  hunters 
used  “fowling  pieces”  instead  of  shot- 
guns. Properly  cared  for,  muzzle- 
loaders,  including  the  flintlock,  are 
sure-fire  arms.  Bringing  game  to  bag 
with  a muzzleloader  creates  a tremen- 
dous sense  of  satisfaction.  And  the 
heavy  white  cloud  of  smoke  that  erupts 
upon  firing  is  an  added  bonus.  In  a 
damp  autumn  woods,  the  smoke  hangs 
in  the  air  like  a billowing  cloud.  Unless 
there  is  a strong  wind  blowing,  the 
smoke  will  obscure  your  view  of  the  tar- 
get; making  a gun  dog  a definite  asset. 
Ranger  was  quite  an  asset  both  in  com- 
panionship and  in  retrieval  of  game.  His 
memory  was  uncanny  for  remembering 
grouse  coverts  and  where  game  could 
be  found. 

The  hunter’s  memory  is  rife  with 
thoughts  of  time  spent  on  joyous  hunts 
with  his  dog.  What  marsh,  what  covert 
does  not  hold  the  savory  memory  of 
grand  thrills  shared  with  a dog?  Like 
the  ancient  pine  by  the  bend  in  the 
creek  where  Ranger  flushed  the  covey 
of  grouse.  It  was  late  autumn  and  a 
storm  was  brewing,  so  the  grouse  had 
concentrated  in  the  deep  swamp.  Birds 
exploded  from  cover  in  such  numbers 
that  both  man  and  dog  were  dazzled  by 
the  sight.  Concentrating  on  one  bird, 
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the  shooters’  view  of  what  happened 
after  firing  was  blanketed  by  smoke. 
Ranger  brought  the  bird  back  and 
dropped  it  at  my  feet.  He  then  raced 
back  and  made  a short  search  for  the 
second  bird  which  he  pranced  merrily 
back  with  and  dropped  that  one  at  my 
feet,  too.  A second  bird,  which  I never 
would  have  known  about,  had  flown 
into  line  with  the  target  bird,  and  both 
birds  fell  with  one  shot  from  the  single 
barreled  flintlock.  Old  Velvet  Ears  had 
a very  keen  eye.  When  he  came  back 
with  that  second  bird,  I’m  certain  he 
gave  me  a wink.  Just  as  Ranger  was 
quick  with  the  congratulations,  he 
would  not  hold  his  scorn  on  a bad  shot. 

Every  hunter  has  a special  place  that 
lies  close  to  the  heart,  named  by  them 
and  known  by  that  name  only  to  them. 
Teal  Roost  was  one  such  place  for  me. 
Over  a half  mile  of  secluded  creek  was 
backed  up  by  three  beaver  dams  spaced 
evenly  apart  so  as  to  create  individual 
duck  ponds.  Ranger  loved  hunting  that 


area  above  all  else  for  it  was  a veritable 
cornucopia  of  wildlife.  Waterfowl  were 
often  found  resting  on  the  quiet  waters, 
and  grouse  were  always  found  close  to 
the  shoreline. 

Humor  is  also  a part  of  the  memo- 
ries. We  were  working  Teal  Roost  when 
Ranger  disappeared  behind  a large 
clump  of  tag  alders.  His  furious  barks 
were  quickly  followed  by  a blood  cur- 
dling SQUAWK.  A shrill  yip  signifying 
canine  pain  was  followed  by  a deep  gut- 
teral  growl  and  more  barks  of  anger. 
Hammers  were  let  down  to  half-cock 
as  no  legal  game  made  a noise  like  we 
had  just  heard.  A large  blue  heron  ap- 
peared, rising  awkwardly  above  the  al- 
ders, flapping  mildly.  We  found  Ranger 
standing  belly  deep  in  the  water  with  a 
silly  look  on  his  face.  He  spit  the  tail 
feathers  out  and  waded  to  shore  in  a 
state  of  puzzled  humility. 

Ranger  wasn’t  afraid  to  tackle  any- 
thing, no  matter  how  big  it  was.  Sur- 
prise worked  in  his  favor  and  he  had 
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$1  for  an  unfolded  poster. 
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received  only  a nip  from  the  spear-like 
beak  of  the  heron.  He  could  have  been 
seriously  injured  or  blinded,  but  the 
heron  chose  discretion  over  valor  as  he 
fled  the  terrible  jaws  of  the  Labrador 
retriever. 

Teal  Roost  held  another  fond  mem- 
ory. It  was  again  late  October  and  we 
had  a gentle  north  wind.  Our  tactics  on 
hunting  the  pond  for  waterfowl  was 
simple  and  direct.  One  would  take  a 
stand  in  the  bulrushes  upwind  of  the 
other  hunter,  who  would  then  work  the 
shoreline  up  to  where  the  heavy  artil- 
lery patiently  waited.  Game  flushing 
too  far  away  for  an  ethical  shot  would 
come  barreling  along  the  water  corri- 
dor right  into  the  waiting  gun. 

The  pond  was  only  60  yards  across  at 
its  widest  point,  so  even  most  jump 
shots  were  within  easy  gun  range.  The 
beaver  dam  was  on  the  north  end 
where  the  heavily  wooded  ridges  cradl- 
ing the  pond  narrowed  it  to  only  25 
yards  across.  Here  Ranger  and  I waited 
in  the  willows  for  Brother  to  work  the 
pond. 

The  alarm  honk  of  geese  signaled 
an  interesting  morning  was  before  us. 
Ranger’s  ears  perked  up  at  the  sound 
and  he  began  to  tremble  with  excite- 
ment. It’s  hard  to  say  who  was  more 
thrilled  at  the  thought  of  fat  geese 
just  down  from  Canada.  Soon  a most 
diverse  mixture  of  waterfowl  was  air- 
borne. Canada  geese,  at  least  30.  Mal- 
lards, pintails,  a few  redheads,  ring- 
necks  and  a few  teal  were  interspersed 
with  the  honkers.  In  all,  there  must 
have  been  well  over  a hundred  birds  on 
that  pond.  And  they  were  all  nestled  in 
the  grass  at  the  south  end.  Geese,  div- 
ing ducks  and  puddlers  — enough  to 
make  any  waterfowler’s  mouth  drool  in 
anticipation. 

Twice  I heard  the  dull  thud  of  the 
Navy  Arms  double  twelve  and  wit- 
nessed two  clouds  of  billowing  white 

RANGER  PEEKED  out  of  the  tall  rushes  off 
to  my  right  and  scanned  the  sky.  We  both 
watched  in  amazement  as  the  sky  filled  with 
the  most  beautiful  sight  one  could  imagine, 
all  manner  of  waterfowl  wheeling  through 
the  air,  trying  to  gain  altitude  in  the  gentle 
wind. 


smoke  belch  forth  from  the  shore’s 
edge,  announcing  the  migration  may  be 
cut  short  by  the  whizzing  charge  of  shot 
reaching  skyward  towards  the  birds. 
The  dog  trembled  with  such  excite- 
ment that  I expected  him  to  shake  off 
all  his  hair.  I wasn’t  able  to  see  any  birds 
fall  as  I crouched  in  the  willows.  Ranger 
peeked  out  of  the  tall  rushes  off  to  my 
right  and  scanned  the  sky.  We  both 
watched  in  amazement  as  the  sky  filled 
with  the  most  beautiful  sight  one  could 
imagine,  all  manner  of  waterfowl 
wheeling  through  the  air,  trying  to  gain 
altitude  in  the  gentle  wind. 

Feathered  Bullets 

The  water  seemed  to  boil  with  the 
feathered  bullets  as  they  gained  alti- 
tude. Birds  began  to  pass  us  just  mere 
feet  away.  They  were  only  20  feet  or  so 
off  the  water  and  about  10  yards  from 
me.  With  only  one  shot,  I selected  a 
nice  goose,  so  close  I could  have  spit  in 
his  eye.  The  shot  charge,  even  from  a 
cylinder  bore  was  still  quite  concen- 
trated, so  I tried  for  a head  shot.  I 
missed  him  clean. 

Ranger  turned  and  barked  a stern 
scolding,  ran  to  the  water’s  edge  and 
scrutinized  the  surface  — no  birds.  He 
looked  up,  as  I did,  and  watched  help- 
lessly as  the  birds  winged  past,  darting 
and  wheeling  as  they  saw  us  standing 
on  the  shore  so  close  to  them.  The  dog 
rushed  back  to  me  and  barked  again. 
He  then  swatted  me  on  the  leg  with  his 
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muzzle.  (I  never  knew  a dog  could  use 
such  language.)  Now  I was  in  the  “dog- 
house.” 

Brother  hollered  to  bring  the  dog, 
that  he  had  more  meat  down  than  we 
could  carry  out  of  the  woods.  In  reality, 
he  had  a goose  and  two  drake  mallards. 
Brother  had  kept  his  head  and  not  flock 
shot.  Although  with  such  an  array  of 
waterfowl  in  the  air  at  one  time,  it  was 
tempting  to  do  so.  Years  of  hunting  with 
a muzzleloader  taught  Brother  to  select 
his  shots  carefully.  The  real  thrill,  how- 
ever, was  in  seeing  such  a diversified 
concentration  of  waterfowl  at  one  time 
in  such  a small  area.  Shooting  some  was 
an  added  bonus,  although  Ranger  didn’t 
see  it  that  way. 

Good  Shooting 

A goose  and  two  drakes  with  just  two 
shots  wasn’t  all  that  shabby  shooting, 
though.  Our  standard  duck  load  was 
three  and  a quarter  drams  of  FFg  pow- 
der and  an  ounce  and  a quarter  of  7 ¥2 


shot.  Brother  knew  that  load  wouldn’t 
penetrate  the  armor  plate  of  feathers 
on  a goose,  so  he  selected  a straight- 
away shot  so  the  small  pellets  would 
travel  up  the  feathers  and  do  good 
work.  As  the  goose  fell,  Brother  turned 
the  second  barrel  on  a pair  of  green- 
heads  rising  off  the  water  like  Siamese 
twins— good,  cool-headed  shooting. 

After  Ranger  retrieved  the  birds, 
hugs  and  congratulations  were  ex- 
changed between  man  and  dog.  For 
me,  I got  another  gutteral  growl  and  a 
cold  shoulder  from  the  pooch  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Ranger  sure  did  hold  a 
grudge.  I even  offered  to  let  the  dog 
take  the  gun  and  trade  places  with  him 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  he  wouldn’t 
hear  of  it.  Ranger  was  covetous  of  his 
position  of  rank  in  the  hunting  party. 

When  Ranger  was  young  we  did  a lot 
of  late  season  hunting  for  diving  ducks, 
either  from  an  island  or  a boat  blind, 
run  up  on  floating  bog  or  anchored  in 
the  shallows.  Using  the  boat  blind  we 
screened  ourselves  with  camo  netting. 
Ranger  would  sit  in  the  boat  and  stick 
his  head  out  of  the  netting,  working  his 
head  in  between  the  gunwale  and  the 
netting.  He  presented  a most  comical 
sight  as  he  sat  in  the  boat  and  looked 
for  ducks.  And  he  had  the  ability  to  spot 
ducks  before  they  crossed  the  Cana- 
dian border. 

Bog  hunting  in  a boat  is  a special 
thrill,  although  one  becomes  a bit 
cramped  after  a few  hours  of  sitting.  A 
dog  is  light  enough  to  walk  on  the  bog, 
but  a man  will  fall  through.  A serious 
possibility  of  drowning  exists,  espe- 
cially with  heavy  clothes  during  the  late 
season.  Freezing  weather  may  also 
freeze  the  boat  to  the  bog,  which  makes 
for  some  real  fun  to  get  free.  The  dog 
could  negotiate  the  bog  with  little  trou- 
ble as  long  as  he  kept  moving.  If  he 
stopped,  the  bog  would  begin  to  sink. 
When  the  dog  made  a retrieve,  he 
would  prance  up  to  the  boat  and  spit 

WITH  ONLY  one  shot,  I selected  a nice 
goose,  so  close  I could  have  spit  in  its  eye. 
The  shot  charge,  even  from  a cylinder  bore, 
was  still  quite  concentrated,  so  I tried  for  a 
head  shot. 
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the  duck  in  the  boat  as  he  began  to  sink 
into  the  water.  We  would  grab  him  by 
the  scruff  of  his  neck  and  hoist  him  into 
the  boat  amid  a mad  scramble  of  paws 
and  lashing  otter  tail. 

Other  hunters  were  often  quite  curi- 
ous when  they  observed  us  as  few 
hunters  are  accustomed  to  watching 
huge  white  clouds  of  smoke  billow  out 
of  a duck  blind.  One  day  we  were  hunt- 
ing the  marshes  while  a pair  of  hunters 
were  set  up  several  hundred  yards  away 
to  the  north.  They  had  seen  our  decoys 
and  put  in  somewhere  else,  as  we  had 
the  best  spot.  We  used  a string  of  can- 
vasback  decoys  set  out  at  30  yards. 
They  served  double  duty.  Showing  lots 
of  white,  they  were  attractive  to  ducks, 
and  they  also  served  to  mark  the  limit 
of  our  effective  range.  Ducks  inside  the 
decoys  were  fair  game,  outside  we  let 
them  go.  Reloading  a muzzleloader 
takes  about  30  to  45  seconds,  so  you 
learn  to  make  each  shot  count.  Crip- 
pled ducks  are  very  hard  to  kill  on  the 
water  because  much  of  their  body  is 
below  the  water  line.  Thus,  with  a 
muzzleloader,  you  try  to  keep  your 
shots  as  close  as  possible,  or  hold  your 
fire.  A small  flock  of  ringnecks  (also 
called  ringbills)  strolled  by  and 
wheeled  around  for  a closer  look. 
Three  dull  thuds  thundered  up  from 
the  rice  beds  and  three  ducks  splashed 
down  in  the  water,  belly  up.  Ranger  was 
in  his  glory.  One,  two,  three,  he  brought 
the  ducks  up  to  the  boat. 

The  duck  marsh  in  the  early  morning 
is  a tranquil  and  solitary  place  where 
sound  carries  a far  distance.  Our 
muzzleloaders  sounded  like  dynamite 
as  huge  clouds  of  smoke  rolled  across 
the  water.  We  heard  one  hunter  ask  his 
buddy  what  on  earth  we  were  shooting 
as  it  sounded  like  we  were  shooting 
howitzers.  We  both  chuckled  at  his  re- 
ply, which  we  clearly  heard. 

“Oh,  that’s  those  crazy  Hansens,  they 
hunt  with  muzzleloaders!”  We  enjoyed 
even  more  his  further  comment,  added 
as  an  afterthought. 

“They  got  a good  dog,  though,  really 
works  well.  Knows  his  stuff,  too.  Watch 
him  work  those  ducks,  a triple  retrieve.” 


All  things  must  come  to  an  end,  and 
so,  too,  are  the  good  times  spent  with 
hunting  companions.  Ranger  is  now 
roaming  free  where  every  bush  holds  a 
grouse  and  every  pond  is  teeming  with 
geese.  Where  every  puddle  is  loaded 
with  ducks  and  the  herons  never  bite 
back.  As  the  lovely  warm  days  of  au- 
tumn give  way  to  bitter  winter,  so  do  all 
things  come  to  an  end.  The  joys  of 
hunting  are  always  accentuated  by 
sharing  them  with  a good  gun  dog.  As 
old  friends  must  often  part,  new  friends 
are  sure  to  come  along.  A tangle-footed 
puppy  now  scampers  around  the  house, 
grunting  his  little  puppy  grunts  and 
wondering  about  what  his  new  life  may 
hold  for  him.  I think,  perhaps,  he  shall 
soon  be  introduced  to  the  thrills  of  sul- 
fur and  charcoal. 


appliance 

science 


If  ever/  household  in  America 
switched  to  the  most  energy- 
efficient  refrigerators  available, 
we'd  eliminate  the  need  for  about 
12  power  plants,  Look  for  efficiency 
tags  when  replacing  any  worn-out 
appliances, 


FOR  MORE  CONSERVATION  TIPS  AND  INFORMATION,  WRITE  FOR 
NWF'S  CITIZEN  ACTION  GUIDE,  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION, 
EARTH  DAY  PROGRAMS,  1400  16TH  STREET  NW, 
WASHINGTON,  DC  20036-2266 


Working  for  the 
Nature  of  Tomorrow. 


EVERY  DAY. 
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DANIEL  didn’t  hear  the  buck  approaching  until  it  was  about  30  yards  away.  At  that  point, 
Daniel  experienced  another  aspect  of  the  sport— buck  fever.  His  first  shot  missed,  but . . . 


“Foreign  Hunt” 


By  Stephen  J.  Shaw 


IN  1984  our  family  sponsored  a West 
German  exchange  student,  Daniel 
Rost,  and  because  of  his  stay  in  America 
he  was  able  to  experience  the  thrills  of 
hunting  for  the  first  time. 

Our  family  learned  from  Daniel  that 
not  everyone  enjoys  the  freedoms  of 
firearm  ownership  and  liberal  hunting 
regulations  that  we  just  take  for  granted 
in  the  United  States. 

3-hour  Test 

Consider  that  in  West  Germany  a 
person  must  attend  a 60-hour  hunter 
safety  course,  covering  such  topics  as 
animal  behavior,  disease  organisms  in 
wild  animals,  environmental  factors, 
firearm  safety  and  hunting  laws.  The 
course  is  followed  by  an  oral  and  written 
test  that  lasts  about  three  hours. 


Even  after  successful  completion  of 
the  course,  a person  is  not  assured  of  a 
place  to  hunt.  All  game  belongs  to  the 
landowner,  therefore,  permission  and  a 
fee  must  be  arranged.  The  landowner 
will  assign  a game  keeper  to  guide  the 
hunter  on  his  hunt  and  may  even  desig- 
nate a specific  animal  to  be  shot. 

Then,  after  completing  the  course 
and  finding  a place,  the  hunter  is  ready 
to  hunt,  except  for  one  major  item  — a 
gun.  To  do  that  the  hunter  must  obtain 
permission  from  the  government  to 
purchase  and  maintain  a firearm;  and, 
again,  a healthy  fee  is  required.  (And 
some  of  us  balk  when  there  is  a modest 
fee  increase  in  our  hunting  license.)  In 
the  end,  the  sport  of  hunting  is  re- 
stricted to  the  privileged  few,  because  of 
the  requirements  of  the  hunters  course, 
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landowner  permission,  fees,  and  gov- 
ernment regulations  concerning  the 
possession  of  firearms. 

When  our  family  offered  Daniel  the 
opportunity  to  hunt  while  on  his  stu- 
dent exchange  with  us,  he  could  not 
believe  he  would  be  allowed  such  a priv- 
ilege. Daniel  successfully  completed 
his  hunters  education  course  at  the 
Ephrata  Community  Center  and  prac- 
ticed his  marksmanship  at  the  Colum- 
bia Fish  and  Game  rifle  range.  After 
numerous  trips  afield,  to  become  famil- 
iar with  deer  habitat  and  hunting  tech- 
niques, Daniel  was  ready  for  his  first 
deer  hunt. 

Thanksgiving  weekend  found  Daniel, 
my  wife  Marilu  and  me  in  Bedford 
County  where  our  family  hunts  every 
year.  The  location  I selected  for  Daniel 
is  an  area  I have  hunted  for  many  years. 
It  has  a mixture  of  hardwoods  in  various 
stages  of  growth,  crisscrossed  by  several 
trails.  I knew  Daniel  would  see  deer  and 
felt  confident  that  he  would  see  a buck, 
because  I myself  have  taken  15  of  my  28 
deer  from  this  small  area. 

Armed  with  a 300  Savage  mounted 
with  a 3-power  Leupold,  Daniel  was  at 
his  stand  on  opening  day  awaiting  day- 
break, an  experience  prohibited  to  him 
in  his  native  country.  I quickly  reviewed 
what  he  should  do  when  he  shot  and 
positioned  myself  nearby. 

The  morning  sun  broke  the  horizon 
clear  and  bright,  but  because  leaves 


Use  800  Numbers 

Use  the  agency’s  toll  free  (800) 
numbers  to  contact  a wildlife  con- 
servation officer.  In  the  Northwest 
Region  call  1-800-533-6764; 
Southwest  Region,  1-800-243- 
8519;  Northcentral,  1-800-422- 
7551;  Southcentral,  1-800-422- 
7554;  Northeast,  1-800-228-0789; 
and  Southeast,  1-800-228-0791. 
Phones  will  be  manned  around 
the  clock  during  the  major  hunt- 
ing seasons,  about  15  hours  a day 
at  other  times. 


were  wet,  Daniel  didn’t  hear  the  buck 
approaching  until  it  was  about  30  yards 
away.  It  was  at  that  point  that  Daniel 
experienced  another  aspect  of  the 
sport  — buck  fever.  His  first  shot  missed, 
but  he  quickly  overcame  his  nervous- 
ness and  placed  his  next  shot  behind 
the  deer’s  shoulder.  The  bullet  passed 
through  both  lungs,  dropping  a beauti- 
ful “made  in  America”  8-point  in  his 
tracks. 

What  a wonderful  thrill  it  was  to  see 
this  young  German  student  have  a suc- 
cessful hunt.  However,  the  greater  thrill 
was  being  able  to  share  something  that 
I have  taken  for  granted  — my  right  to 
hunt  — with  someone  who  considered 
hunting  as  an  unimaginable  privilege. 


WINNERS  of  the  wildlife  contest  at  the  State 
FFA  Convention  held  at  Penn  State  last  June 
were:  first  place,  Jeremy  Nixon,  United  High 
School,  Indiana  County;  and  from  Garden 
Spot  High  School,  Lancaster  County,  sec- 
ond place  winner,  Corey  Kunkle,  and  third 
place,  Alan  Houck.  The  contest  covered 
wildlife  identification,  habitat  evaluation, 
natural  history  and  other  related  subjects. 

Dave  Mengle,  Penn  State  University 
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unfortunately,  fail  to  teach  wildlife  management  related  subjects  in 
their  classes,  often  because  they  don’t  have  any  accompanying  materials.  To  satisfy  that 
need,  the  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  and  the  National  Shoot- 
ing Sports  Foundation  have  developed  a wide  array  of  teaching  aids  that  have  proven  to  be 
most  useful. 


Wildlife  Management 
Education  Can  Work 


By  Bob  BafSantyne 


VER  THE  PAST  several  decades 
sportsmen  around  the  country 
have  grown  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  failure  of  teachers  to  address 
hunting  as  a game  management  tool  in 
their  ecology  classes.  A perception  that 
the  anti-hunting  movement  is  gaining 
ground  is  a common  point  of  discussion 
in  rod  and  gun  clubs  and  conservation 
organizations. 

In  response,  a few  years  ago  the 
International  Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies  (IAFWS)  produced 
some  excellent  educational  materials. 
The  idea  was  to  have  the  materials,  a 
filmstrip/cassette  program,  placed  in 
the  hands  of  every  biology  teacher  in 
the  nation. 

The  first  program  they  produced  was 
entitled  “The  Un-Endangered  Species.” 


It  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  wildlife 
management  story  in  the  United  States 
is  one  of  many  successes.  The  salvation 
of  elk,  deer,  antelope,  wood  duck,  wild 
turkey,  and  the  trumpeter  swan  are  all 
graphically  explained  in  the  filmstrip. 
During  the  program,  hunting  is  por- 
trayed as  a valuable  part  of  wildlife 
management. 

IAFWS  formed  the  Council  For 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  Education 
and  produced  two  more  programs.  One 
is  entitled  “What  They  Say  About 
Hunting,”  which  is  narrated  by  well- 
known  sports  broadcaster  Pat  Sum- 
merall.  The  other  is  “Wildlife  For  To- 
morrow” which  is  similar  to  “The 
Un-Endangered  Species.” 

As  both  a hunter  and  a biology 
teacher,  I have  used  the  materials  for 
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PLAYING  “Oh  My  Deer!’  are  Boyertown  Area 
High  School  students,  left  to  right,  Anne- 
marie  St.  John,  Scott  Malberg,  Karen 
Kerschner  and  James  Abbott.  The  game,  de- 
veloped by  wildlife  specialists,  illustrates 
many  wildlife  management  principles. 

several  years  in  the  unit  I teach  on  ecol- 
ogy. Although  they  form  only  a small 
part  of  the  materials  used  in  the  classes, 
they  do  have  an  impact.  Some  statistics 
from  my  10th  grade  students  in  the 
most  recent  school  year  should  be  of 
interest  to  sportsmen. 

The  “Un-Endangered  Species”  pro- 
gram has  a questionnaire  titled  “Amer- 
ica’s Wildlife  Today  — What  Do  You 
Think?”  Among  other  things,  it  tests 
the  student’s  perception  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  game  animals.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, with  so  much  emphasis  on 
endangered  and  threatened  species, 
many  students  develop  the  idea  that 
almost  all  wildlife  is  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
appearing from  the  planet. 

The  students  were  surveyed  with  the 
questionnaire  before  and  after  the  ecol- 
ogy unit.  Even  though  a statistician 
could  argue  that  the  sample  size  of  just 
under  60  students  is  small  for  basing 
conclusions,  the  results  are,  neverthe- 
less, striking  and  enlightening.  For  ex- 
ample, prior  to  the  start  of  the  ecology 
unit  in  which  the  filmstrip  materials 
were  used,  24  percent  of  the  students 
felt  hunting  was  the  biggest  problem 
facing  wildlife  today.  Following  the  unit 
in  ecology  not  one  student  felt  hunting 
was  a major  threat  at  all.  The  filmstrip, 
and  other  materials  used  in  the  unit, 
demonstrated  that  habitat  destruction 
is  the  major  problem. 

What  is  more  encouraging,  however, 
is  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Even 
though  most  of  my  students  come  from 
suburban  homes  and  do  not  have  family 
members  who  hunt,  75  percent  of  them 
knew  in  advance  that  hunting  was  not  a 
major  problem  for  wildlife. 


Prior  to  the  unit,  almost  one  third  of 
the  students  agreed  with  this  state- 
ment: “Wildlife  experts  predict  that  by 
the  year  2000  it  will  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  a white-tailed  deer  in  the 
United  States.”  By  pointing  out  the  suc- 
cess of  wildlife  management  in  this 
century,  students  are  taught  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  Was  the  lesson  learned? 
The  survey  conducted  after  the  ecology 
unit  showed  that  only  8 percent  clung 
to  the  belief  that  deer  populations  are 
threatened. 

More  dramatic  was  the  prior  percep- 
tion by  54  percent  of  the  students  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a wild 
turkey  in  the  woods  today.  After  the 
program,  86  percent  professed  to  real- 
ize that  the  turkey  is  relatively  plentiful 
in  the  modern  forest. 

A board  game  called  “Oh  My  Deer!” 
is  another  useful  tool.  The  game  was 
developed  by  three  wildlife  biologists, 
and  it  illustrates  many  basic  wildlife 
management  principles.  The  game, 
produced  by  Carolina  Biological  Sup- 
ply Company,  creates  situations  in 
which  students  discover  the  manage- 
ment principles  pretty  much  on  their 
own,  with  little  teacher  input. 

Some  students,  for  example,  express 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

No  bubble  is  so  iridescent  or  floats  longer  than  that  blown  by  the  successful  teacher. 

— Sir  William  Osier 
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Fun  Games 

“I  Will . . . Will  You?” 

By  Connie  Mertz 

The  “Hunter’s  Code  of  Ethics”  should  be  familiar  to  every  hunter,  young  and 
old  alike.  Can  you  fill  in  the  missing  word? 


I WILL  consider  myself  an 

seeking  his before  I hunt. 

I WILL  obey  the  rules  of 

that  others  who  hunt  with  me  do  the  same. 

I WILL  obey  all 

I WILL  do  my  best  to  acquire 


of  the  landowner. 


and  insist 


and  regulations. 
and  hunting 


I WILL  support efforts  to  assure  good  hunting. 

I WILL  pass  along  to  younger  hunters  the and 

skills  essential  to  a true 

Choose  your  answers  from  the  list  below: 


attitudes 

sportsmen 

safe 

handling 

game 

marksmanship 

invited 

guest 

permission 

conservation 

gun 

skills 

laws 

answers  on  page  64 


a highly  protectionist  attitude  early  in 
the  game,  only  to  discover  that  “their” 
deer  herd  outstrips  its  range  capacity 
and  is  eventually  decimated,  usually  by 
a severe  winter.  The  role  of  carefully 
controlled  hunting  seasons,  especially 
for  doe,  is  dramatically  illustrated. 

There  have  been  a few  disappoint- 


ments that  are  pitfalls  to  avoid  by  any- 
one using  these  materials.  A full  68  per- 
cent of  the  students  felt  prior  to  taking 
part  in  the  ecology  unit  that  the  elk  was 
almost  extinct  in  the  West,  with  “the 
40,000  survivors  living  in  Yellowstone 
Park.”  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course 
the  number  who  believed  this  misinfor- 
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mation  actually  increased,  slightly,  to 
71  percent.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  in  my  class  a video  on  the 
Yellowstone  fires  of  1988  was  shown, 
and  the  students  may  have  gotten  the 
idea  that  the  elk  herds  were  destroyed 
in  the  West  as  a result  of  the  inferno. 

Also,  the  board  game  “Oh  My  Deer!” 
deals  only  with  whitetails,  an  animal 
well  known  to  most  students  in  Penn- 
sylvania. More  discussion  of  the  game’s 
application  to  elk  and  other  large  her- 
bivores is  probably  necessary. 

There  also  was  confusion  at  the  end 
of  the  unit  over  the  lack  of  a major  role 
in  conservation  by  the  various  humane 
societies.  Students  do  have  some  prob- 
lem in  understanding  the  difference 
between  those  organizations  and  con- 
servation groups. 

On  the  positive  side  was  the  fact  that 
prior  to  the  unit  on  ecology,  64  percent 
of  the  students  already  recognized  that 
the  major  conservation  organizations 
support  hunting  as  a valuable  wildlife 
management  tool,  and  that  number  in- 
creased to  92  percent  at  the  end  of  the 
study  period.  This,  I believe,  is  a direct 
result  of  the  “Un-Endangered  Species” 
filmstrip. 

What  can  we,  as  sportsmen,  learn 
from  this  information?  One  lesson  is 
that  there  continues  to  be  misconcep- 
tions in  much  of  the  general  public,  and 
perhaps  a segment  of  the  nation’s  life- 
science  teachers,  about  the  role  of 
hunting.  More  importantly,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  current  emphasis  on  en- 
dangered species  tends  to  lead  the  pub- 
lic to  see  almost  all  wildlife  as  threat- 
ened. 

By  education,  and  separating  fact 
from  opinion,  a clearer  picture  can  be 
gained  by  students. 

There  may  be,  of  course,  problems  in 
getting  the  filmstrip  materials  into  the 
hands  of  teachers  who  are  not  hunters. 
Even  so,  the  fact  remains  that  by  pre- 
senting a balanced  ecology  program, 
teachers  can  correct  the  misconcep- 
tions many  young  people  hold  about 
wildlife. 

The  materials,  incidentally,  are  also 
available  in  both  videotape  and  slide 
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formats,  but  while  the  filmstrip  ver- 
sions are  free  to  teachers,  there  is  a 
nominal  fee  for  the  later  two.  Their 
existence,  however,  opens  up  other  pos- 
sibilities for  sportsmen  to  get  their  mes- 
sage to  the  public. 

Many  schools  now  have  central  tele- 
vision facilities  that  broadcast  to  class- 
rooms, or  have  portable  VCRs  for  use 
by  the  faculty.  Sportsmen’s  clubs  or 
conservation  organizations  can  pur- 
chase videotape  versions  and  present 
them  to  local  schools.  Another  idea  is 
for  sporting  goods  stores  to  purchase 
and  then  sponsor  the  viewing  of  the 
tape  on  local  cable  television. 

Should  Be  Noted 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  none 
of  the  materials  are  designed  to  encour- 
age students  to  take  up  hunting.  In  fact, 
the  filmstrip  “What  They  Say  About 
Hunting”  makes  the  point  that  the  ma- 
jority of  people  neither  hunt,  nor  do 
they  harbor  anti-hunting  attitudes. 

Sportsmen  need  to  support  better 
education  of  the  non-hunting  public 
about  wildlife  management,  because 
they,  and  not  the  hunter  or  anti-hunter, 
will  ultimately  hold  sway  over  the  fu- 
ture of  the  sport. 
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STEVE  FESTER  and  other  Food 
and  Cover  Corps  members  are  re- 
sponsible for  stocking  Game  Com- 
mission pheasants  on  lands  open 
to  public  hunting. 


BOB  SPANG,  above,  updates  Farm-Game 
project  records.  Below,  DICK  DUNKEL- 
BERGER,  left,  and  RON  HAAS  work  on  a 
border  cutting  operation. 


Working  for  Wildl 

A VITAL  component  of  the  Pennsylvania 
ployees  known  collectively  as  the  Fooi 
under  the  supervision  of  land  management  oj 
habitat  management  and  outdoor  recreation 
properties  enrolled  in  the  agency’s  public  acct 
Officer  Keith  P.  Sanford,  Millville,  who  diligei 
of  a year  as  they  worked  in  Northumberlan 


MAINTAINING  State  Game  Lands  boundaries, 
above,  and  helping  erect  PGC  exhibits,  below,  are 
just  two  of  the  many  duties  accomplished  by  the 
Food  & Cover  Corps. 


md  Spoilsmen 

Commission  is  a group  of  185  em- 
ber Corps.  These  individuals  work 
and  are  responsible  for  much  of  the 
mducted  on  State  Game  Lands  and 
rams.  Thanks  to  Land  Management 
itographed  his  crew  over  the  course 
tour  and  Columbia  Counties,  here 


re  scenes  of  just  a few  of  the  many 
ctivities  conducted  by  our  Food  <Lr 
li over  Corps. 


REGULAR  training  classes  are  provided  to  keep 
| employees  abreast  of  habitat  management  tech- 
l>  niques,  agency  policies,  safety  procedures  and 
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RON  HAAS,  above,  prepares  a field  on 
SGL  58  for  planting  of  winter  wheat  and 
birdsfoot  trefoil.  DAVE  DAVIDSON,  be- 
low, maintains  one  of  the  agency’s  many 
public  shooting  ranges. 


Photo  by  PGC  Labor  Foreman  Ken  Wright 


BOB  SPANG,  left, 
presents  Leroy  Shipman 
with  a 10-year  certificate 
of  appreciation  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  Farm- 
Game  program,  while 
STEVE  FESTER,  right, 
delivers  seedlings  to  an- 
other Farm-Game  coop- 
erator. 


Hands-On  Training 

Every  year  West  Snyder  High  School 
Vocational  Agricultural  teacher  Steve 
Kline  assigns  his  students  a conserva- 
tion project  that  will  benefit  both  wild- 
life and  the  agricultural  community. 
Last  spring  Steve  and  his  students 
planted  silky  dogwood,  basket  willow, 
hawthorn,  buttonbush  and  a variety  of 
crab  apples  along  streams  recently  in- 
cluded in  the  Game  Commission’s 
“Stream  Bank  Fencing  Program.”  The 
resulting  greenery  will  provide  food 
and  shelter  for  wildlife  and  fish,  help 
prevent  erosion,  and  improve  water 
quality  for  many  years  to  come.  — LMO 
Clay  VanBuskirk,  Millerstown. 


Not  Normally 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY- 1 was  pre- 
senting a program  about  my  job  to  Cub 
Scout  Pack  21,  DuBois,  and  was  show- 
ing the  youngsters  some  of  my  equip- 
ment. I held  up  a potato  rake  I use  to 
remove  nuisance  beaver  dams,  and 
asked  them  to  guess  what  I used  it  for. 
After  several  incorrect  answers,  one 
scout  blurted  out,  “You  use  it  to  grab 
onto  car  bumpers  when  bad  guys  try  to 
drive  away  from  you.”  — WCO  Colleen 
M.  Shannon,  Luthersburg. 
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Spoilsport 

BEDFORD  COUNTY-  April  22, 1990 
was  Earth  Day,  a day  set  aside  to  honor 
and  pay  tribute  to  nature  and  the  envi- 
ronment. People  celebrated  in  many 
ways  — planting  trees,  attending  pro- 
grams, getting  involved  in  projects. 
Deputies  Clyde  Spade  and  George 
Conner  caught  one  guy  celebrating 
Earth  Day  by  dumping  four  bags  of 
trash  and  an  old  chair  on  SGL  97.— 
D.R.  Koppenhaver,  Everett. 

Number  One  Goal 

LYCOMING  COUNTY—  Fd  like  to 
thank  the  many  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  East  Lycoming  School 
District  for  so  strongly  supporting  envi- 
ronmental education.  It’s  always  a joy 
for  me  to  present  programs  to  students 
who  are  environmentally  aware.  With 
continued  emphasis  in  our  schools 
today,  tomorrow’s  decision  makers 
won’t  consider  “Earth  Day  Every  Day” 
just  a slogan.  — WCO  Dan  Marks,  Mon- 
toursville. 

Surprise  Surprise 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-  Chuck  Groff, 
Confluence,  was  calling  for  a friend  on 
the  opening  day  of  spring  gobbler  sea- 
son and  had  a gobbler  and  some  hens 
coming  into  their  position.  Then,  with- 
out warning,  he  received  a hard  blow 
on  his  shoulder  and  felt  something 
penetrate  his  skin.  Thinking  he  had 
been  shot  and  expecting  to  hear  the  re- 
port of  a gun  to  catch  up  with  the  blast, 
Chuck  turned  and  saw  a very  surprised 
bobcat  just  as  it  started  to  bound  away. 
Although  this  is  the  first  actual  attack,  I 
know  of  two  other  turkey  hunters  who 
have  called  in  bobcats.  Maybe  we’ll 
have  to  start  a new  safety  campaign  for 
turkey  hunters  if  this  continues.— 
WCO  J.G.  Smith,  Salisbury. 
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Does  Happen 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-  When 
State  Police  Corporal  Leonard  Nebis- 
tinsky  told  me  he  went  to  rescue  six 
baby  squirrels  and  found  all  six  on  the 
ground  with  their  tails  completely  en- 
tangled, each  trying  to  run  off  in  a dif- 
ferent direction,  I was  pretty  skeptical. 
The  skepticism  on  my  face,  however, 
quickly  turned  to  egg  when  Leonard 
produced  a video  tape  showing  exactly 
what  he  had  described.  — WCO  Ste- 
phen S.  Hower,  Tremont. 

Super  Bird 

PIKE  COUNTY-1  received  a call 
from  the  National  Park  Service  about  a 
large  gobbler  being  struck  by  a vehicle 
along  Route  209  in  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area.  When 
the  rangers  and  I arrived  at  the  scene 
we  found  a disabled  2-ton  truck  carry- 
ing five  concrete  burial  vaults.  The  grill 
was  smashed  and  the  radiator  was  leak- 
ing fluid.  When  I asked  the  driver 
about  the  turkey  he  replied,  “The  last  I 
saw  of  that  bird,  he  was  walking  off. 
indignantly,  with  nothing  more  than  a 
few  ruffled  tail  feathers.  — WCO 
Lawrence  A.  Kuznar,  Milford. 

Bad  Mistake 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY-  The  common 
loon  is  an  aquatic  bird  normally  asso- 
ciated with  wild  rivers  and  lakes  across 
the  northern  states  and  Canada.  In 
Pennsylvania  loons  are  considered  un- 
common migrants.  So  it  was  quite  a sur- 
prise last  spring  when  a hiker  found  a 
loon  near  the  top  of  Second  Mountain 
above  Fort  Indiantown  Gap,  far  re- 
moved from  any  sizable  body  of  water. 
Because  loons  are  unable  to  take  off 
from  land  — they  need  to  get  a running 
start  across  water— this  bird  was  cer- 
tainly doomed  unless  it  received  imme- 
diate help.  Fortunately,  it  was  delivered 
to  Deputy  Bob  Landon,  who  cared  for 
the  bird  and  then  released  it.  We  sus- 
pect a recent  rain  may  have  caused  the 
loon  to  mistake  a wet  roadway  for  a 
stream.  — WCO  Keith  Snyder,  Grant- 
ville. 


Long-Term  Dedication 

LANCASTER  COUNTY-  While  re- 
viewing the  records  of  my  six  deputies  I 
found  that  as  a group  they’ve  accumu- 
lated 140  years  of  service  to  the  Game 
Commission.  In  fact,  three  of  them  rep- 
resent a century  of  service. — WCO 
Dennis  L.  Neideigh,  Salunga. 


Exceptions 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY-  As  I was 
setting  a culvert  trap  to  catch  a prob- 
lem bear,  the  landowner  asked  me 
about  the  bait  I was  using.  I explained 
that  I always  use  donuts  (preferably 
jelly)  because  they’re  less  likely  to  at- 
tract non-target  animals  such  as  skunks, 
raccoons  and,  particularly,  neighbor- 
hood dogs.  The  next  day  I was  greeted 
by  the  landowner  at  the  trap.  The  door 
had  been  sprung,  and  inside  was  a big 
old  raccoon.  Then,  to  pour  salt  in  my 
wounds,  the  landowner  said,  “By  the 
way,  just  before  dark  I saw  the  neigh- 
bor’s dog  running  down  the  road  with  a 
donut  in  its  mouth.”  — WCO  Timothy 
Conway,  Dunmore. 

Intensive  & Extensive 

I was  asked  a simple  question, 
“What’s  the  difference  between  State 
Parks  and  State  Game  Lands?”  And 
after  thinking  for  a moment  I came  up 
with  a simple  answer,  “A  park  is  a place 
where  10,000  people  can  go  and  have  a 
good  time  outdoors;  a State  Game 
Lands  is  10,000  places  where  one  per- 
son can  go  and  have  a good  time.”— 
LMO  R.B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 
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Farm-Game  managers  and  mailmen 
have  a lot  in  common.  They  each,  at 
times,  must  deal  with  pets  protecting 
their  owners’  properties.  Farm-Game 
Manager  Larry  Dolan,  for  example,  was 
delivering  seedlings  to  a cooperator, 
and  had  just  bent  over  and  reached  into 
the  back  of  his  pickup  when  he  was 
struck  from  behind.  Larry  quickly 
wheeled  around  in  a defensive  position, 
expecting  a vicious  dog.  Instead,  he 
came  face  to  face  with  a large  turkey. 
Larry  figures  he  set  a new  record  for 
the  50-yard  dash  as  he  ran  to  the  house, 
dropped  the  seedlings,  and  raced  back 
to  the  truck,  with  the  persistent  turkey 
in  hot  pursuit  the  entire  time.  Larry 
said  the  turkey  was  more  effective  than 
any  dog  he’s  encountered.  — LMO 
james  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake. 

Signs  of  Improvement 

POTTER  COUNTY— l was  checking 
embryos  in  a roadkilled  doe  near  the 
Northern  Potter  School,  and  found  that 
the  deer  was  carrying  three  fawns  — two 
males  and  a female.  This  was  the  first 
doe  I’ve  found  carrying  triplets  in  the 
17  years  I’ve  been  here,  although  last 
year  I saw  several  does  with  three 
fawns.  The  deer  are  obviously  healthier 
than  in  previous  years,  back  when  there 
was  “a  deer  behind  every  tree,”  as  the 
old-timers  say.  — WCO  Ron  Clouser, 
Galeton. 


Getting  The  Message 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY-  On 
the  opening  day  of  spring  gobbler  sea- 
son I was  working  on  SGL  296.  This 
2008-acre  game  lands  is  located  within 
a short  driving  distance  of  several  high 
population  areas,  so  it  receives  a lot  of 
hunting  pressure.  Also,  because  the 
area  is  closed  to  fall  turkey  hunting,  the 
flocks  have  had  a chance  to  build  up, 
providing  excellent  spring  hunting  en- 
joyment. The  rain  and  fog  apparently 
discouraged  some  hunters,  but  there 
were,  nonetheless,  about  20  vehicles  in 
the  area.  What  really  pleased  me, 
though,  was  that  about  75  percent  of 
the  hunters  I checked  were  wearing 
some  sort  of  fluorescent  orange  while 
walking  to  and  from  their  stands,  and 
many  were  also  using  fluorescent 
orange  safety  bands  while  calling.  Al- 
though fluorescent  orange  isn’t  re- 
quired, it’s  certainly  encouraging  to  see 
so  many  safety-conscious  turkey 
hunters.  — WCO  Joseph  V.  Stefko, 
Greensburg. 


Well  Fed 

GREENE  COUNTY-The  first  week 
of  spring  gobbler  season  was  great. 
First,  there  were  no  accidents  and,  sec- 
ond, a lot  of  birds  were  taken,  including 
many  weighing  up  to  25  pounds.  I think 
last  year’s  heavy  mast  crop  paid  off  in 
bigger  birds  this  year. — WCO  R.S.  An- 
sell,  Rogersville. 
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Nittany  Lions,  That  Is 

CENTRE  COUNTY-  Over  the  years 
I’ve  received  many  reports  of  mountain 
lion  sightings,  and  just  as  often  I’ve 
been  asked  if  I have  ever  seen  any.  Well, 
being  a regular  traveler  through  lion 
country,  having  lion  fever  myself,  and 
living  near  Penn  State,  I can  honestly 
say  I see  thousands  of  lions  every  day.  — 
WCO  Joe  Wiker,  State  College. 

Good  & Bad 

BERKS  COUNTY— Yd  like  to  again 
thank  the  two  young  men  from  Mohn- 
ton  for  picking  up  litter  near  the  Port 
Clinton  Fire  Tower.  I’m  sorry  I didn’t 
get  your  names,  but  I’ll  never  forget 
how  refreshing  it  was  to  find  people  on 
a State  Game  Lands,  picking  up  litter 
rather  than  leaving  it  behind.  Inciden- 
tally, the  day  before,  I met  another 
young  man.  I watched  him  toss  a beer 
bottle  into  the  woods.  He  also  received 
recognition  from  me,  but  his  came  in 
the  form  of  a citation. — WCO  Alan  C. 
Scott,  Cressona. 

Deputy  Robin? 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-  In  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning  a while  back  the 
burglar  alarm  went  off  at  the  radio  sta- 
tion across  the  street  from  my  house.  I 
jumped  out  of  bed,  looked  out  the  win- 
dow, and  within  moments  saw  a police- 
man and  then  the  station  manager  ar- 
rive. As  they  started  to  look  around  I 
went  back  to  bed.  The  next  morning  I 
learned  that  the  alarm  had  been  set  off 
by  a bat.  The  two  men  had  a merry  time 
trying  to  catch  the  animal,  until  officer 
Harry  Corey  put  his  hat  over  it  when  it 
landed  on  a wall.  Harry  then  just  took 
the  bat  outside  and  released  it.  The 
story  going  around  town  now  is  that 
that  wasn’t  the  first  old  bat  that’s  been 
in  Harry’s  hat,  and  that  everybody  knew 
a long  time  ago  that  Harry  has  had  bats 
in  his  belfry.  Let  me  set  the  record 
straight,  though,  it’s  not  true  that  Harry 
wants  the  police  car  to  be  called  the 
Batmobile.  — WCO  William  A.  Bower, 
Troy. 


Four  Decades  of  Service 

Last  April  Food  & Cover  Corps  em- 
ployee Melvin  R.  Weimer,  Jr.,  Somerset, 
completed  his  40th  year  of  service  to 
the  Game  Commission.  Mel  began  his 
career  with  the  agency  in  1950,  upon 
high  school  graduation.  He  still  enjoys 
his  responsibilities  and  the  companion- 
ship he  has  with  fellow  employees  and 
area  sportsmen,  and  he  has  not  set  any 
retirement  date  yet.  Congratulations, 
Mel,  and  thank  you.  — LMO  Barry  K. 
Ray,  Rockwood. 


No  Thanks,  Holly 

PERRY  COUNTY-  While  getting 
ready  for  school  one  morning,  my 
daughter  looked  at  me  in  my  uniform 
and  said,  “You  know,  you  conservation 
officers  would  look  much  better  with 
your  pant  cuffs  rolled  up  to  your  shins, 
to  keep  up  with  today’s  styles.”— WCO 
James  L.  Brown,  Loysville. 

The  Beat  Goes  On 

I found  it  ironic  and  sad;  the  people 
of  Armstrong  County  celebrated  Earth 
Day  with  a train  derailment  and  an  oil 
and  lye  spill  into  Buffalo  Creek  — a 
designated  trout  stream.  It  made  me 
want  to  scream,  kick,  bite  and  hit,  but 
at  whom?  The  sad  fact  is  that  we’re  all 
to  blame  for  such  catastrophes,  simply 
by  being  complacent.  Promises  to  pro- 
tect our  environment  are  all  too  abun- 
dant, but  little  is  actually  being  accom- 
plished.—LMO  R.H.  Muir,  Kittanning. 
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Take  His  Keys 

ELK  COUNTY-  Immediately  after 
receiving  a report  about  a couple  of 
Jeeps  being  operated  on  a game  lands,  I 
ran  a check  on  the  license  numbers  and 
found  out  who  the  owners  were.  I then 
called  the  owners  to  see  if  I could  find 
out  who  the  operators  were.  On  my  first 
call  I reached  one  owner’s  21-year-old 
son.  He  told  me  that  his  father  wasn’t 
home,  that  he  had  taken  the  Jeep  and 
gone  to  camp  for  the  weekend.  After 
learning  that  his  father  was  okay,  but 
that  he  was  in  trouble  with  the  law,  the 
young  man  became  most  cooperative. 
He  told  me  where  his  father  could  be 
found  and  who  had  the  second  Jeep.  I 
got  the  distinct  impression  that  at  some 
time  the  son  had  received  a stern  lec- 
ture from  his  dad  about  obeying  the 
law,  and  that  now  the  son  could  hardly 
wait  for  his  dad  to  get  home,  so  he 
could  start  doing  some  lecturing  him- 
self. — WCO  Dick  Bodenhorn,  Ridgway. 


Sorry,  Fellas 

FOREST  COUNTY—  We’ve  all  prob- 
ably heard  of  hunters  having  two  or 
maybe  even  three  gobblers  respond  to 
their  calls.  Last  spring,  however,  several 
hunters  complained  to  me  about  having 
up  to  six  birds  come  charging  in,  caus- 
ing so  much  confusion  that  it  was  often 
impossible  to  get  a shot.  It  sure  was 
nice  getting  those  types  of  complaints, 
rather  than  the  “Why’d  you  guys  trap  all 
the  turkeys  out  of  the  county?  etc., 
etc.”  — WCO  Alfred  N.  Pedder,  Marien- 
ville. 


Busy  In  Brockway 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY-  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Brockway  Sportsmen’s  Club 
can’t  be  accused  of  just  sitting  around 
and  waiting  for  somebody  else  to  do  the 
work.  Browse  cutting,  rabbit  surveys 
and  winter  deer  mortality  counts  are 
just  a few  of  their  routine  projects,  and 
last  spring  they  again  planted  more 
than  600  seedlings  for  habitat  improve- 
ment.—WCO  Jerry  A.  Bish,  Brookville. 

Wildlife  All  Around 

ERIE  COUNTY—  On  the  opening  day 
of  spring  gobbler  season  WCO  Dave 
Myers  and  I were  on  SGL  101,  talking 
to  a father  and  son  from  Albion.  With  a 
grouse  drumming  persistently  in  the 
background,  we  talked  of  the  excellent 
hunting  available  on  this  game  lands. 
During  the  10-minute  conversation,  a 
turkey  crossed  the  road,  a deer  passed 
by,  a flock  of  geese  flew  over,  and  then  a 
pair  of  woodies  winged  by.  If  there  ever 
were  any  questions  why  this  game  lands 
is  known  as  “Jumbo  Woods,”  they  were 
put  to  rest  right  there. — WCO  Jack 
Farster,  East  Springfield. 

Valuable  Habitat 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— hast  spring, 
while  servicing  a beaver  complaint,  I 
spent  more  than  two  hours  in  a wet- 
land, trying  to  find  the  cause  of  the 
problem  and  a solution  that  would 
benefit  both  the  property  owner  and 
the  beaver.  After  about  20  minutes  of 
rough  going,  I realized  I was  hardly 
alone.  During  my  stay  I observed  a 
young  great-horned  owl,  countless 
pairs  of  wood  ducks,  muskrats,  three 
young  foxes  at  the  entrance  to  their 
den,  and  — most  exciting  — a heron 
rookery  consisting  of  20  nests.  Consid- 
ering the  many  songbirds,  singing  frogs, 
and  deer  tracks  I also  saw,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  marsh  became  most  evi- 
dent. If  you  can’t  appreciate  how  many 
species  of  wildlife  need  a wetland,  take 
the  time  to  really  study  one.  By  the  way, 
any  suggestions  on  how  to  solve  a 
beaver  problem?  — WCO  Mike  Ondik, 
Saegertown. 
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Antlerless  Deer  License 
Applications 

By  Ted  Godshall 

PGC  Information  Specialist 


APPLICATIONS  for  antlerless  deer 
/jdicenses  will  be  accepted  from 
Pennsylvania  resident  hunters  begin- 
ning Monday,  October  1. 

When  applying  for  an  antlerless 
license,  the  hunter  must  mail  the 
antlerless  application  received  with  the 
regular  (resident  or  nonresident)  hunt- 
ing license  to  the  county  treasurer. 

Persons  requesting  antlerless  li- 
censes are  reminded: 

No  one  who  has  purchased  a muzzle- 
loader  license  may  apply  for  an  antler- 
less license  (muzzleloader  licenses 
must  be  purchased  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30). 

Only  the  original  antlerless  deer 
license  application  issued  with  the 
hunter’s  license  is  valid  for  making  ap- 
plication for  an  antlerless  license.  No 
person  may  apply  for  more  than  one 
antlerless  license. 

The  application  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  person  receiving  it  or 
used  by  any  other  person  to  apply  for  a 
license. 

County  treasurers  may  accept  appli- 
cations by  standard  first  class  mail  de- 
livered through  and  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  beginning  Monday,  October  1. 

Antlerless  license  applications  must 
conform  to  the  following  regulations: 
The  application(s)  must  be  mailed  only 
in  the  official  pink  envelope  (a  two-in- 
one,  mail-in-mail-out  envelope).  Not 
more  than  three  applications  may  be 
submitted  per  envelope  (the  same  re- 
striction will  apply  when  nonresidents 
apply  later,  and  when  bonus  tags  be- 
come available).  The  appropriate  pre- 
printed number  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope,  indicating  the  number  of  ap- 
plications enclosed,  must  be  encircled. 
The  envelope  must  be  marked  to  indi- 


cate if  the  applicant  is  a resident  or 
nonresident  of  the  state. 

The  “return”  section  of  the  pink  en- 
velope, with  first  class  postage  affixed, 
must  be  self-addressed. 

Remittance,  at  $5.50  for  each  appli- 
cation, must  be  in  the  form  of  a nego- 
tiable check  or  money  order  payable  to 
“County  Treasurer.”  Do  not  send  cash 
under  any  circumstances. 

When  more  than  one  application  is 
mailed  in  the  same  envelope,  if  any  fails 
to  comply  with  regulations,  all  applica- 
tions will  be  rejected. 

County  treasurers  are  to  return  each 
unsuccessful  application  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  so  the  applicant  may  re- 
apply to  another  county  where  licenses 
are  still  available. 

Any  hunter  whose  application  has 
been  returned  may  change  the  county 
designation  where  he  or  she  wishes  to 
hunt  and  reapply  to  another  county 
where  unsold  licenses  are  still  available. 

When  reapplying  to  another  county, 
a new  official  envelope,  which  can  be 
obtained  from  any  hunting  license  issu- 
ing agent,  must  be  used.  All  licenses 
will  be  mailed  to  successful  applicants 
no  later  than  November  23. 

Applicants  for  antlerless  licenses  are 
reminded  that  U.S.  Postal  regulations 
require  only  one  first  class  postage 
stamp  for  each  pink  envelope  sent,  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  applications 
enclosed.  Only  one  first  class  stamp 
will  be  required  for  the  return  portion 
of  the  envelope,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  involved. 

Applications  submitted  contrary  to 
instructions  on  the  application  or 
which  are  not  legible  or  fully  com- 
pleted will  be  returned. 

A hunter  who  purchases  a flintlock 
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(muzzleloader)  stamp  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1 must  surrender  to  the  issuing 
agent  his  application  for  an  antlerless 
license. 

On  Monday,  October  15,  county 
treasurers  may  begin  accepting  antler- 
less license  applications  from  nonresi- 
dents of  Pennsylvania,  by  mail  only. 
During  the  first  week  that  nonresidents 
may  apply  for  antlerless  licenses,  resi- 
dents who  have  not  had  applications 
accepted  for  antlerless  licenses  may 
continue  to  apply. 

Beginning  Monday,  October  22,  un- 
sold antlerless  licenses  may  continue  to 
be  applied  for  as  antlerless  licenses,  or 
they  may  be  sold  (by  mail  only)  to  both 
residents  and  nonresidents  as  either 
first  bonus  tags  or  combination  licenses 
(a  muzzleloader  stamp  holder  cannot 
purchase  a combination  license). 

On  Tuesday,  November  13,  any  un- 
sold licenses  may  be  sold  either  by  mail 
or  over  the  counter  in  county  treas- 
urers’ offices  as  antlerless,  first  bonus, 
second  bonus  or  combination  licenses. 
Prior  to  November  13,  applications  for 
all  antlerless,  bonus  and  combination 
licenses  can  be  accepted  through  the 
mail  only. 

Second  bonus  tag  applications  (an 
original  or  photocopy  of  the  centerfold 
application  in  the  Hunting  and  Trap- 
ping Digest)  must  be  marked  second 
bonus  tag  across  the  top  of  the  applica- 
tion. Although  the  reverse  side  of  the 
application  indicates  no  more  than  one 
bonus  tag  may  be  issued,  the  applica- 

Second  Bonus 

HUNTERS  WILL  be  permitted  to 
purchase  second  bonus  tags  for 
the  upcoming  1990-91  antlerless  deer 
seasons.  According  to  regulations  en- 
acted by  the  Commission  at  their  June 
meeting,  if  a county’s  allocation  of  regu- 
lar antlerless  licenses  and  first  bonus 
tags  has  not  been  sold  prior  to  Novem- 
ber 13,  then  a sportsman  may  buy  a 
second  bonus  tag  in  that  county. 

Under  the  regulation,  properly 
licensed  hunters  will  be  permitted  to 
take  up  to  three  deer,  at  least  two  of 


tion  can  be  used  for  the  second  tag.  If 
issued,  the  county  treasurer  will  desig- 
nate the  tag— second  bonus  tag. 

Under  the  bonus  and  combination 
tag  system  inaugurated  two  years  ago, 
any  hunter  who  holds  a bonus  tag  or 
combination  (bonus  tag  and  muzzle- 
loader  stamp)  license  may  use  it  to  har- 
vest a bonus  antlerless  deer  in  the 
county  in  which  the  bonus  tag  or  com- 
bination license  is  sold. 

A summary  of  the  procedure  and  ap- 
plication dates  follows: 

October  1 — residents  may  apply 

for  antlerless 
licenses,  by  mail 
only 

October  15  —nonresidents  (and 

residents)  may  apply 
for  antlerless 
licenses,  by  mail 
only. 

October  22  —residents  and 

nonresidents  may 
apply  for  first  bonus 
tags,  and 
combination  and 
antlerless  licenses, 
by  mail  only 

November  13  — residents  and 

nonresidents  may 
apply  over  the 
counter  or  by  mail 
for  antlerless,  first 
and/or  second  bonus 
or  combination 
licenses. 

Tag  Approved 

which  must  be  antlerless.  If  the  hunter 
does  not  take  a buck  and  is  properly 
licensed,  all  three  deer  must  be  antler- 
less. 

The  Game  Commission  also  gave  the 
agency  executive  director  authority  to 
extend  the  antlerless  season  when  and 
where  necessary.  On  farms  suffering 
crop  damage,  an  extended  antlerless 
season  will  be  considered. 

Farms  where  extended  antlerless 
hunting  is  permitted  will  be  posted  by 
farmers.  Highly-visible  posters  indicat- 
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Second  Bonus  Tag 

This  Bonus  Tag  application  cannot  be  accepted  by  a county  treasurer  before  October  22. 
To  reveal  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits,  remove  tnis  application  and  store  in  a safe  place. 

Use  this  application  for  a 1990  Bonus'Tag  or  Combination  License  only. 
Applicant  must  legibly  complete  and  submit  both  sections  to  the  County  Treasurer. 


Nonresident  of  PA  Check  this  box 
Current  Hunting  License  Backtag  No. 


□ 


want  a Bonus  Tag  □ $5.50  or  Combination  License  Q S1 1.00 

To  hunt  in County. 

Mame 


First 

^egal  Address  _ 


Middle  Initial 


Last 


Street  or  RFD 


City 


Phone  No.  ( )_ 

Area  Code 


Signature  of  Applicant  (X) . 


State 


Zip 


Nonresident  of  PA  Check  this  box 
Current  Hunting  License  Backtag  No. 


□ 


I want  a Bonus  Tag  □ $5.50  or  Combination  License  □ $11.00 

To  hunt  in County. 

Name 


First 


Middle  Initial 


Last 


Legal  Address . 


Street  or  RFD 


City 


Phone  No.  ( 


Area  Code 


Zip 


Send  one  check  or  money  order,  payable  to  County  Treasurer. 


Applicant's  signature  certifies  accuracy. 

Applicant  Fill  Out  Everything  Above  This  Space  - Both  Sections 


Bonus  Antlerless 
License  Number 


Co.  Treasurer  s Copy 
Date  of  Issue 


Bonus  Antlerless 
License  Number 


WCO  Copy 
Date  of  Issue 


Must  be  mailed/submitted  in  Official  Pink  Envelope  Only.  Any  other  envelope  will  not  be  accepted. 

TO  APPLY  for  a second  bonus  tag  use  an  original  or  photocopy  of  the  centerfold  application 
in  the  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest  and  mark  “second  bonus  tag”  across  the  top  of  the 
application,  as  shown  above.  Applications  for  all  antlerless  and  bonus  licenses  must  be 
mailed  in  official  pink  application  envelopes. 


ing  the  open  farms  will  be  provided  by 
the  Game  Commission.  Lists  of  these 
farms  will  be  maintained  by  regional 
agency  offices,  and,  as  necessary,  the 
Game  Commission  will  help  direct 
qualified  hunters  to  the  locations. 

The  actions  are  designed  to  help 
farmers  who  are  experiencing  a surge 
in  deer  damage,  and  are  part  of  an 
agency  proposal  to  more  adequately  ad- 
dress the  problem.  Other  elements  of 
the  proposal  are  a doubling,  by  Legis- 
lative action,  of  funds  the  agency  can 
spend  on  deer  deterrent  fencing  (from 
$100,000  to  $200,000  annually),  and  for 
Legislative  approval  for  the  agency  to 
cost  share  (with  farmers)  erection  of 
the  fencing. 

Also  at  their  June  meeting,  the  Com- 
missioners decided  to:  make  no  change 
in  bear  hunting  seasons  through  1991; 
establish  furbearer  management  areas; 
and  exchange  coal  on  68  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands  77  in  Clearfield  County 
for  2558  acres  of  land  to  be  added  to 


the  State  Game  Lands  system  in 
Schuylkill  County. 

At  the  March  commission  meeting, 
the  results  of  seven  public  hearings  and 
letters  received  on  the  six  bear  harvest 
options  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Wildlife  Management  were  reviewed. 
Overall,  the  largest  number  of  respond- 
ing individuals  preferred  the  present 
three-day  bear  hunting  season  without 
management  zones.  The  commission  in 
June  approved  leaving  the  present  bear 
season  setup  unchanged  through  1991. 

As  a result  of  years  of  research  by 
Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management  per- 
sonnel, the  commission  approved  the 
establishment  of  six  furbearer  manage- 
ment areas.  The  areas,  which  initially 
will  be  applied  to  beaver  management 
only,  will  not  affect  1990-91  seasons  or 
bag  limits  already  established. 

The  coal  lease-land  exchange  will 
result  in  reclamation  and  revegetation 
of  an  abandoned  mine  site  just  south  of 
Interstate  80,  just  west  of  DuBois.  The 
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OUTSTANDING  PGC  employees  for  1989  are,  left  to  right,  Computer  Analyst  Deana  Hull, 
Food  and  Cover  Corpsman  Arthur  R.  Storey,  Lehigh  County  WCO  Tim  Grenoble,  Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  Division  Chief  James  P.  Filkosky,  Southcentral  Region  Secretary  Nancy 
A.  Mellott,  and  Southcentral  Region  Land  Management  Officer  Donald  K.  Garner.  With  the 
group  are  Executive  Director  Pete  Duncan  and  Commission  President  Clair  Clemens. 


agency  will  acquire  two  tracts  of  land 
in  Tremont  and  Pine  Grove  Townships, 
Schuylkill  County,  which  protect  the 
city  of  Lebanon  watershed.  Although 
the  land  being  acquired  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  coal  being  mined,  the 
exchange  was  consummated  with  the 
Wildlands  Conservancy  paying 
$100,000  and  the  state  chapter  of  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  pay- 
ing $30,000  of  the  consideration. 

The  commission  accepted  two  tracts 
of  land,  179  acres  in  Lower  Tyrone 
Township,  Fayette  County,  and  115 
acres  in  Perry  Township,  Greene 
County,  as  a gift  from  Tygart  Resources, 
Inc.,  Thomas  E.  Blandford,  president. 
The  commission  also  accepted  a 114- 
acre  transfer  of  U.S.  Government  land 
in  SGL  300,  Lackawanna  County. 

Also  approved  was  another  $100,000 
contribution  to  the  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Federation  toward  implemen- 
tation of  the  North  American  Water- 
fowl  Management  Plan,  an  ambitious, 


cooperative  effort  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  the  protection, 
restoration  and  management  of  water- 
fowl  habitat. 

Pennsylvania’s  contribution  to  the 
foundation  will  be  returned  dollar-for- 
dollar  for  use  in  the  Keystone  State 
on  approved  projects  within  designated 
joint  venture  areas  in  acquiring,  en- 
hancing and  developing  critical  water- 
fowl  habitat. 

The  commission  also  recognized  em- 
ployees with  25  years  of  service  with 
pins  and  letters  of  appreciation,  and 
honored  these  outstanding  employees 
for  1989:  Lehigh  County  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Officer  Tim  Grenoble,  Fogels- 
ville;  Secretary  Nancy  A.  Mellott,  Hunt- 
ingdon; Land  Management  Officer 
Donald  K.  Garner,  Huntingdon;  Food 
and  Cover  Corpsman  Arthur  R.  Storey, 
Coudersport;  Computer  Analyst  Deana 
Hull,  Chambersburg;  and  Hunter  and 
Trapper  Education  Chief  James  P. 
Filkosky,  Mechanicsburg. 
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Outstanding  Deputy  Wildlife 
Conservation  Officers— 1989 


The  deputies  shown,  one  from  each  field  region,  have  been  recognized  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  programs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
during  the  past  year.  Their  efforts  are  appreciated. 


Robert  J.  Gilford 
Lickingville 
Northwest  Region 


Ward  M.  Wood 
Port  Allegany 
Northcentral  Region 


William  A.  Swanson 
South  Gibson 
Northeast  Region 


Paul  L.  lams 
Jefferson 
Southwest  Region 


Joseph. G.  Wenzel 
Selingsgrove 
Southcentral  Region 


Ronald  N.  Clancey,  Sr. 
Dover 

Southeast  Region 
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Timely  Perspectives 


^rpoTALLY  AWESOME,  dude.” 
JL  Total  what,  who?  I turned  to  see 
a young  man  in  wildly  patterned  shorts 
and  a neon  hued  T-shirt  ogling  his 
friend’s  flashy  new  car.  Teenagers  and 
hot  cars  — some  things  never  change. 
Other  things  do,  like  language.  When  I 
was  their  age,  I’d  have  sidled  over  to  the 
car,  wearing  my  “love  beads”  and  bell 
bottoms  and  said,  “Wow,  far  out,  man.” 
An  earlier  generation  might  have  com- 
mented, “it’s  the  cat’s  pajamas.” 

I cannot  imagine  myself  ever  saying 
“awesome,”  “radical,”  “tubular,”  or  what- 
ever might  be  the  kids’  newest  slang  for 
expressing  delight.  But  even  today, 
when  I know  better,  I find  expressions 
of  my  ’60s-era  youth  slipping  off  my 
tongue,  words  like  “neat”  and  “cool.” 
Thankfully,  I’ve  dropped  “groovy.”  After 
all  these  years,  I still  can’t  help  revert- 
ing to  my  own  frame  of  reference,  my 
English  a victim  of  the  times  in  which  I 
grew  up. 

WE  ARE  EACH  trapped  in  a period  of  time, 
prisoners  of  the  dates  of  our  own  lives.  We 
can  try  to  imagine  what  life  is  like  for  some- 
one older  or  younger  than  ourselves,  but  we 
can  never  know.  They  are  products  of  a for- 
eign land,  not  in  space  but  in  time. 

Bob  Steiner 


Though  we  are  all  alive  in  this  year 
1990,  we  are  not  all  here  at  the  same 
time,  or  rather,  in  the  same  time.  That’s 
not  a contradiction.  Due  to  when  we 
were  born,  we’re  all  experiencing  this 
day  from  a different  place,  a different 
point  in  our  lives.  We  see  it  as  early  in 
what  we  hope  will  be  a long  life,  some- 
where midway,  or  in  the  period  nearing 
what  we  have  come  to  accept  as  the 
end.  How  we  view  this  day  is  preju- 
diced by  the  experiences  we’ve  had,  or 
haven’t  had,  previously. 

We  are  each  trapped  in  a period  of 
time,  prisoners  of  the  dates  of  our  own 
lives.  We  can  try  to  imagine  what  life  is 
like  for  someone  older  or  younger  than 
ourselves,  but  we  can  never  know.  They 
are  products  of  a foreign  land,  not  in 
space  but  in  time.  We  used  to  call  this 
the  “generation  gap.”  I have  no  idea 
what  it  might  be  called  now. 

How  we  view  our  hunting  experi- 
ences is  also  a result  of  when  we  got  on 
the  “bus”  of  our  lives.  (Even  that  anal- 
ogy dates  me.  Note  I didn’t  say  train  or 
commuter  plan$.  The  next  generation 
will  probably  say  space  shuttle.)  It  also 
depends,  quite  literally,  on  the  country- 
side we  pass  through  on  our  “ride.” 
Whether  we  consider  today’s  hunting 
as  good  or  bad  depends  on  what  we’ve 
seen  before,  as  well  as  the  current  state 
of  the  land  on  which  we  hunt. 

One  of  my  old  friends  has  practically 
given  up  hunting.  “There’s  no  game 
nowadays,”  he  says.  “It’s  not  the  same  as 
when  dad  and  I hunted.  There  were 
rabbits  everywhere  then.  We’d  have  our 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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limits  in  no  time.  No  sense  in  even 
going  out  now.” 

I just  stare.  I consider  hunting  to  be 
great  these  days.  I go  out  as  much  as  I 
can  because  I see  lots  of  deer,  shoot 
plenty  of  squirrels,  take  turkey,  even 
watch  bears.  What’s  he  talking  about? 

Remembrance  changes  the  truth  of 
the  past.  I’m  sure  my  friend,  as  honest 
as  he  is,  can’t  help  adding  rosy  tints  to 
his  former  hunts.  He  was  in  the  first 
impressionable  flush  of  youth,  and  his 
dad,  now  many  years  gone,  had  been 
with  him.  Empty-handed  days  are  for- 
gotten in  proportion  to  the  time 
elapsed  since  they  occurred. 

In  fairness  to  my  older  friend,  some- 
thing has  happened.  His  hunting 
grounds  are  not  the  same.  The  land  and 
the  wildlife  living  on  it  are  continually 
changing.  Each  of  us  is  able  to  experi- 
ence only  that  portion  of  the  change 
which  falls  in  our  lifespan.  We  may  not 
always  like  the  changes,  or  be  willing  to 
adapt  to  them.  Where  my  elderly  friend 
had  hunted  rabbits,  I find  wonderful 
deer  cover.  The  vine  tangles  and 
brushrows  of  his  boyhood  have  become 
sapling  thickets  and  forest.  My  friend 
sees  only  the  scarcity  of  cottontails.  I 
see  the  opportunity  for  a big  buck. 

My  first  Pennsylvania  hunting  experi- 
ence was  deer  season  in  Forest  County, 
1970.  That  was  a time  when  a person 
could  see  large  herds  of  deer  in  the  “big 
woods”  region.  I remember  experi- 
enced hunters  talking  about  groups  of 
50  deer  passing  their  stands.  I wit- 
nessed herds  of  two  to  three  dozen  reg- 
ularly. All  of  us  were  having  trouble 
finding  legal  antlers,  and  when  we  did 
they  were  forkhorns  and  spikes.  Antler- 
less season  success  was  another  and 
happier  story. 

It’s  different  now.  Logging,  torna- 
does, winter  kills,  new  methods  of 
game  and  timber  management  have  all 
affected  the  animals  and  the  habitat.  A 
big  group  of  deer  is  eight  or  ten,  but 
racks  with  those  numbers  of  tines  are 


again  winning  buck  pools.  Is  the  hunt- 
ing there  better  or  worse  than  20  years 
ago?  Who’s  to  say?  Older  hunters  might 
wish  for  the  past  again,  but  for  new 
hunters  just  starting  out,  these  are  the 
“good  old  days”  against  which  the  fu- 
ture will  be  compared. 

There  is  no  golden  age  of  hunting. 
Confined  to  the  time  span  of  our  lives, 
our  opinions  are  based  on  the  narrow 
view  allowed  us.  On  a recent  trip  to 
Bedford  County  I was  appalled  to  see 
the  oaks  on  the  mountaintops  I once 
hunted  had  been  destroyed  by  gypsy 
moths.  Bleak  skeletons  were  all  that 
remained.  I mourned  my  lost  squirrel 
hunting  days,  the  hours  I spent  in  the 
quiet  shadows  of  those  now-dead  limbs. 
This  could  never  be  again  in  my  life- 
time. But  at  the  base  of  the  ruined 
trunks  I saw  the  beginning  of  a new 
forest,  a thicket  of  resprouting  brush 
and  briars. 

For  someone  born  later  than  I,  this 
mountain  will  be  another  kind  of  hunt- 
ing memory,  of  grouse  flushes  most 
likely,  rabbits  perhaps,  a resurgence  of 
whitetails  certainly.  They’ll  see  a part  of 
the  history  of  this  land  that  I’ll  never 
know,  but  I have  memories  denied 
them.  We  can’t  choose  when  we’ll  be 
alive,  or  know  how  brief  or  long  that  life 
will  be.  Life,  by  definition,  is  transient. 
The  thing  that  endures  is  the  land,  and 
the  important  thing  is  that  it  will  still  be 
here  for  our  children’s  children  to  hunt 
...  no  matter  what  slang  they’ll  use  to 
say  they’ve  had  a great  day  afield. 
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Exciting  Study 


Dear  Mr.  Owl, 

Our  school  district  promotes  science 
fairs  each  year,  and  my  students  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  good  project 
topics  to  investigate.  Do  you  have  any 
ideas  to  share?  Frustrated,  Philadelphia 

Dear  Frustrated, 

I have  a great  idea.  In  fact,  this  idea  is 
so  fertile,  you  might  be  able  to  focus  the 
investigative  powers  of  the  entire  class. 

Each  spring  I become  fascinated  at  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  pines  and  spruces  in 
my  yard.  The  white  pines  are  my  “fast- 
growth  champions,”  usually  shooting  up 
more  than  30  inches  each  year.  Even 
more  amazing  is  that  this  growth  takes 
place  in  just  a few  weeks. 

For  several  years  I’ve  wanted  to  meas- 
ure the  growth  rates  for  several  species  of 
conifers  by  marking  the  length  of  the  main 
stem  on  a regular  basis  until  the  growth 
stops.  But  spring  is  usually  a very  busy 
time  for  me,  and  I forget  about  the  project 
until  the  long  shoots  of  new  growth  remind 
me  that  I’ve  once  again  missed  my 
chance. 

But  what  a super  idea  for  a student  proj- 
ect. Think  of  the  questions  related  to  this 
growth  spurt  your  students  could  investi- 
gate. What  is  the  growth  rate  for  a se- 
lected tree?  What  is  the  average  growth 
rate  for  several  trees  of  that  species?  How 
does  the  average  growth  rate  of  white 
pines  compare  to  that  of  Norway  spruce, 
eastern  hemlock  or  red  pine?  What  are 
possible  reasons  certain  trees  grow  more, 
or  faster,  than  others?  What  happens 
when  trees  are  shaded?  Is  there  a correla- 


tion with  rainfall?  Could  differences  in  soil 
affect  growth  patterns? 

One  apparent  snag  in  this  grand  idea  of 
working  with  tree  growth  is  that  it  begins 
very  late  in  the  school  year.  In  fact,  tree 
growth  begins  almost  as  the  school  year 
ends.  By  then,  science  fairs  are  over  for 
the  year. 

But  students  could  collect  data  during 
the  summer  for  next  year’s  project.  The 
timing  of  much  scientific  research  on  liv- 
ing organisms  is  dictated  by  the  subjects 
themselves,  not  for  the  researcher’s  con- 
venience. That’s  a good  point  to  stress  for 
many  students  who  fail  to  plan  early 
enough  and  thereby  limit  themselves  to 
“quick  and  dirty”  projects  that  can  be 
completed  in  the  last  few  weeks  before 
the  contest. 

Students  can  also  study  the  amount  of 
tree  growth  during  previous  years  by 
measuring  sections  of  the  main  stem  and 
lateral  branches.  Each  year,  the  main 
stem  on  Norway  spruce  sends  out  new 
growth  while  buds  on  last  season’s  main 
stem  sprout  the  first  lateral  branches.  In 
later  years,  each  of  these  lateral  branches 
will  develop  their  own  main  stem  and  lat- 
eral branches,  too. 

I have  a young  spruce  just  over  six  feet 
tall.  Its  main  stem  growth  has  averaged 
about  1 1 inches  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years.  This  year  was  much  different. 

1987  — 10  inches 

1988  — 13  inches 

1989  — 12  inches 

1990  — 21  inches 
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What  caused  this  growth  spurt?  Rain- 
fall? Mild  conditions  of  the  past  winter  and 
spring?  Perhaps  the  tree  is  now  at  an  age, 
or  stage  of  development,  where  its  root 
system  can  support  greater  growth?  Did 
other  spruce  trees  experience  such  a 
growth  spurt  in  1990?  All  are  good  investi- 
gative questions  that  require  only  a selec- 
tion of  growing  subjects  and  a measuring 
tape. 

More  questions  arise  as  I examined  my 
little  spruce  more  closely.  Not  only  did  this 
tree  grow  21  inches  on  the  main  tip,  it 
also  grew  20  lateral  branches  from  last 
year’s  12-inch  main  stem  growth.  I wonder 
if  all  those  branches  survive  as  the  tree 
matures? 

I was  most  surprised  to  notice,  however, 
that  the  lengths  of  those  twenty  branches 
decrease  from  the  top  to  bottom  of  that 
section.  The  uppermost  three  branches, 
newly  growing  on  last  year’s  main  stem, 
are  10.5,  10.5,  and  11.0  inches,  respec- 
tively, while  the  lowest  three  are  3.5,  3.0, 
and  3.25  inches.  Is  this  pattern  repeated 
on  other  spruces?  Is  it  typical  of  other 
conifers?  All  are  good  problems  for  young 
investigators. 

Finally,  I wondered  if  the  main  tip 
growth  for  older  branches  was  uniform.  I 
measured  the  new  growth  on  10  randomly 
chosen  branches  and  found  an  average 
growth  of  about  9 inches,  with  a range  of 
7 to  10.5  inches.  That’s  less  than  half  the 
growth  of  the  tree’s  main  stem,  and  I won- 
der if  that’s  typical  of  spruces  and  of  other 
conifers  as  well. 

There  are  certainly  more  glamorous 
topics  for  student  projects,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  one  more  convenient  and 
that  also  has  the  potential  for  teaching  so 
much  basic  botany.  Most  schools  have  a 
few  conifers  on  the  campus  and,  while 
some  trees  are  likely  to  be  too  tall  for 
some  studies,  those  trees  have  lessons 
waiting  to  be  studied,  too. 

Creative  secondary  teachers  could  in- 
corporate most  of  these  study  questions 
into  an  outdoor  lab  activity  with  real  open- 
ended  results.  If  such  a study  were  re- 
peated each  year,  the  accumulated  data 
would  become  a useful  teaching  and  re- 
search tool  for  future  projects. 

A valuable  extension  of  these  studies  of 
coniferous  tree  growth  would  be  a review 
of  the  basic  causes  and  effects  of  acid 
precipitation.  Major  questions  concerning 
the  effects  of  acidification  on  coniferous 
forests  are  still  unanswered.  Such  envi- 
ronmental problems  often  make  a strong 
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impression  when  connected  to  real  exam- 
ples of  science  in  our  immediate  world. 

If  your  students  use  this  idea,  or  if  you 
use  it  yourself  as  a class  study,  let  me 
know!  We  can  share  results  with  other 
interested  readers. 

Dear  Mr.  Owl, 

In  a past  issue,  your  column  appeared  to 
encourage  students  to  prepare  their  own 
herbariums  of  wild  plants.  Isn’t  this  dan- 
gerous to  wildflowers  and  contrary  to 
sound  conservation  practice?  R.E.B., 
Johnstown 

Dear  R.E.B., 

I certainly  agree  that  wildflowers  need 
our  protection  and  that  we  need  to  do  a 
better  job  of  educating  adults  and  children 
about  their  value.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, I also  believe  a hands-on  experience 
is  educationally  better  than  most  other 
methods.  I would  not  encourage  students 
to  collect  a large  number  of  specimens, 
nor  would  I reward  students  for  collecting 
unusual  specimens.  I believe  those  two 
limitations  would  reduce  the  risk  of  stu- 
dents finding,  or  purposely  looking  for, 
less  common  species. 

In  addition,  my  previous  article  did  em- 
phasize the  use  of  student  collections  to 
build  a permanent  school  herbarium  that 
would  improve  each  year.  That  would  be 
an  especially  valuable  teaching  tool  for 
the  high  school  biology  program. 

It  is  certainly  a difficult  problem  for 
teachers  because  they  must  weigh  the 
risk  to  native  species  against  the  educa- 
tional benefit  of  plant  collecting.  Careful 
controls  and  firm  guidelines,  which  don’t 
severely  limit  students,  seem  to  offer  the 
best  chance  of  minimizing  risks  while  al- 
lowing students  to  explore,  and  sample, 
the  wild  plants  that  surround  us  all. 

Send  your  questions  and  comments  to 
Dear  Mr.  Owl,  GAME  NEWS,  Pa.  Game 
Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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By  John  Wasserman 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Clinton  County 

If  a man  will  begin  with  certainties,  he 
shall  end  in  doubts;  but  if  he  will  be  con- 
tent to  begin  with  doubts,  he  shall  end  in 
certainties. 

— Francis  Bacon 
Advancement  of  Learning  Bk.  i 

DEPUTY  PETE  RATHMELL  leaned  out 
the  window  of  my  patrol  car  and  ex- 
pelled what  seemed  like  a pint  of  tobacco 
juice.  “We’ve  seen  only  three  cars  in 
three  hours,  so  why  don’t  we  pack  it  in?” 
he  snapped. 

It  was  three  o’clock  on  a Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  we  were  parked  on  a trail  adja- 
cent to  a remote  stretch  of  highway 
known  as  the  Ridge  Road.  One  can  travel 
this  road  from  Renovo  to  Moshannon, 
some  25  miles,  without  encountering  any 
sign  of  civilization  except  for  an  occa- 
sional hunting  camp. 

“Why  don’t  you  chew  raisins  instead?”  I 
asked.  After  the  last  time  you  rode  with 
me  I spent  an  hour  cleaning  off  the  side  of 
the  car!”  I scolded.  “Besides,”  I reasoned, 
“you’d  profit  from  the  nourishment.” 
Suddenly  we  heard  a motor  vehicle  ap- 
proaching us  from  the  north.  The  moon 
was  full,  making  visibility  excellent,  and 
we  felt  confident  we  were  well  hidden  by 
the  dense  mountain  laurel  embracing  my 
patrol  car.  We  soon  saw  the  bouncing 
glow  of  headlights,  and  I remarked  to 


Pete  that  the  car  seemed  to  be  traveling 
much  slower  than  one  would  normally  ex- 
pect for  this  remote  but  well  conditioned 
roadway.  When  the  vehicle  got  to  our  lo- 
cation it  stopped,  and  the  engine  and 
headlights  were  turned  off.  Although  it 
was  only  50  yards  away,  the  laurel  made 
it  impossible  to  determine  what,  if  any- 
thing, was  happening.  Soon  we  heard  the 
distinct  clicking  sound  of  a door  being 
closed  with  a soft  push.  Pete,  leaning  his 
head  out  the  window,  listened  intently  for 
any  sound  that  may  have  suggested  what 
was  going  on.  Suddenly,  Pete  jerked  his 
head  back  inside  the  patrol  car.  “They 
just  shot  at  a deer!”  he  exclaimed. 

“What  are  you  talking  about?”  I asked 
in  disbelief.  “I  didn’t  hear  anything.” 

“I’m  telling  you,  they  just  shot  at  a deer. 
I heard  an  arrow  glancing  off  the  laurel 
behind  us.” 

I doubted  that  Pete  was  able  to  distin- 
guish the  sound  of  an  arrow  passing 
through  a patch  of  laurel,  and  I didn’t 
want  to  give  away  our  position  on  what  I 
considered  a wildly  speculative  hunch. 
Furthermore,  the  odds  that  somebody 
would  stop  their  car  and  shoot  at  a deer 
from  the  precise  location  where  we  were 
parked  were  astronomical. 

“There’s  a million  places  in  this  county 
where  someone  could  shoot  at  a deer  at 
three  o’clock  ira  the  morning;  nobody 
could  be  this  unlucky,”  I told  him.  Sud- 
denly a powerful  burst  of  light  beamed 
out  and  scanned  the  forest  behind  us. 
Then,  within  seconds,  the  spotlight  was 
turned  off  and  the  vehicle  began  to  slowly 
drive  away. 

The  legal  time  for  spotlighting  had  long 
been  over,  so  I now  had  a legitimate  rea- 
son to  stop  the  car.  Not  wanting  to  divulge 
my  hiding  spot,  I waited  until  it  got  down 
the  road  a short  distance  and  then  pulled 
out  onto  the  main  road.  As  soon  as  my 
headlights  illuminated  the  suspect’s  vehi- 
cle I noticed  there  were  two  men  in  the 
car,  one  of  whom  was  sitting  in  the  back 
seat. 

When  I tried  to  get  closer,  the  driver 
increased  his  speed,  and  the  faster  I 
went,  the  faster  he  went.  He  was  too  far 
away  to  get  a license  plate  number,  and  it 
was  obvious  he  wasn’t  going  to  allow  me 
to  get  any  closer.  I turned  on  my  rotating 
red  light,  thinking  the  suspect  might  stop 
if  he  knew  1 was  a law  enforcement  offi- 
cer. All  that  did,  though,  was  make  him  go 
even  faster,  and  the  vehicle’s  taillights 
quickly  became  small  faint  embers  of 
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light  as  the  car  approached  speeds  of 
100  miles  per  hour  on  the  narrow  roadway 
ahead  of  us. 

The  suspects  were  headed  toward 
WCO  Jack  Weaver’s  district  in  Centre 
County.  I had  heard  Jack  on  the  2-way 
radio  earlier,  so  I told  Pete  to  try  to  contact 
him  while  I raced  down  the  remote,  deer 
infested  roadway,  tensely  clenching  the 
steering  wheel  with  both  hands.  I heard 
Pete  mumble  something  about  having  to 
spit  first,  and  before  I could  react  his 
head  was  out  the  window. 

“Darn  wind  stream,”  he  remarked  as  he 
pulled  his  head  back  inside  and  reached 
for  the  microphone. 

“I  wish  you  would  have  warned  me  so  I 
could  have  slowed  down,”  I commented 
with  a feigned  tone  of  disgust  in  my  voice. 

“Then  we  would  have  lost  them,”  Pete 
countered. 

“We  already  have.”  I replied.  I wasn’t 
going  to  risk  our  lives  over  what,  at  that 
point,  was  nothing  more  than  a late  spot- 
lighting violation,  so  I reduced  the  speed 
of  my  patrol  car.  Sure  — we  suspected 
there  was  a lot  more  involved,  but  at  that 
moment  we  were  only  certain  about  the 
spotlighting  infraction.  Besides,  Pete  had 
been  able  to  contact  WCO  Weaver,  and 
Jack  was  going  to  position  himself  on  the 
Ridge  Road  just  outside  of  Moshannon. 

Within  10  minutes  Weaver  informed  us 
that  he  was  in  position,  several  miles 
ahead  of  us.  We  weren’t  sure  the  sus- 
pects were  still  on  the  Ridge  Road,  as 
there  were  a multitude  of  dirt  roads  scat- 
tered along  the  highway  they  could  have 
escaped  on.  Within  seconds  after  Jack’s 
announcement,  my  2-way  radio  suddenly 
cracked  with  Weaver’s  excited  voice  ad- 
vising us  that  the  subjects  had  gotten 
around  him.  Jack  gave  chase  and  some 
deputy  units  that  had  been  listening  on 
the  radio  also  began  to  converge  upon 
the  scene.  The  car  turned  on  to  a back 
road  with  Jack  in  close  pursuit,  but  his 
patrol  car  was  no  match  for  the  beefed  up 
72  Dodge.  He  quickly  lost  sight  of  it. 

Then,  without  warning,  a pair  of  head- 
lights began  approaching  Jack  head-on, 
at  a high  rate  of  speed.  Jack  had  a strong 
suspicion  it  was  the  suspects,  that  they 
had  turned  around,  so  he  stopped  his  car 
in  the  center  of  the  road  and  quickly 
exited.  Standing  in  full  uniform,  as  the 
vehicle  continued  to  rapidly  descend 
upon  him,  he  signaled  for  it  to  stop.  At  the 
last  moment  the  Dodge  swerved  off  the 
road  and  went  up  an  embankment  along 


the  woods.  Debris  scattered  everywhere 
as  the  vehicle’s  tires  began  to  spin,  tear- 
ing out  clumps  of  brush  as  the  Dodge 
chewed  its  way  through  the  overgrown 
terrain.  Then  sparks  flew  from  the  impact 
as  the  car  bounced  back  onto  the  mac- 
adam roadway.  Smoke  poured  from  the 
spinning  tires  as  the  Dodge  sped  away, 
its  rear  end  fishtailing  as  the  driver  fought 
to  control  the  awesome  power  emanating 
from  under  the  hood  of  this  outrageous 
machine. 

Jack  quickly  jumped  back  into  his  pa- 
trol car  and  headed  off  in  pursuit.  We 
were  kept  well  informed  as  to  what  had 
taken  place,  thanks  to  our  2-way  radio 
units,  and  we,  along  with  two  Centre 
County  deputy  units  that  were  nearby, 
began  to  converge  upon  the  elusive  fugi- 
tives. 

The  next  radio  message  informed  us 
the  car  had  disappeared  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Snowshoe  Restaurant  and  Truck 
Stop,  so  we  quickly  proceeded  to  that 
location.  We  met  Jack  there,  along  with 
some  of  his  deputies,  and  began  to 
search  the  expansive  parking  area  for  the 
two  subjects.  Within  minutes  we  found 
the  old  Dodge  sitting  in  an  obscure  sec- 
tion of  the  parking  lot  bordering  the  for- 
est. We  approached  cautiously,  expect- 
ing a confrontation  at  any  moment,  but 
soon  discovered  that  it  had  been  aban- 
doned. We  were  now  eight  officers  strong 
as  we  spread  out  and  entered  the  woods 
in  search  of  the  two  runaways.  As  soon 
as  I stepped  into  the  forest  I began  find- 
ing aluminum  arrows  scattered  every- 
where. I ended  up  with  40  arrows  and  a 
spotlight  that  had  been  thrown  on  the 
ground  while  the  culprits  attempted  to 
escape  on  foot. 

Suddenly  I heard  Pete  bark  the  com- 
mand, “Stand  up  and  put  your  hands  be- 
hind your  head!”  The  two  men,  both  in 
their  late  20s,  had  been  crouched  behind 
a large  oak  tree  less  than  100  yards  into 
the  forest.  We  marched  them  out  of  the 
woods,  and  upon  questioning  them  I 
learned  that  they  had,  in  fact,  attempted 
to  kill  a deer.  The  whitetail  had  been 
standing  within  25  yards  of  my  patrol  car 
when  Bobby  Joe,  the  younger  of  the  two, 
shot  at  it  with  his  bow.  Billy  Joe,  who  had 
been  driving  at  the  time,  shined  a spot- 
light on  the  deer  as  it  ran  away.  Billy  Joe 
told  me  that  shortly  after  the  car  chase 
had  begun  he  threw  two  brand  new  com- 
pound bows  out  the  window  of  their  vehi- 
cle. Then  he  commented  that  he  became 
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so  nervous  after  running  by  WCO  Weaver 
for  the  second  time  that  he  and  Bobby 
Joe  switched  positions— all  while  travel- 
ing at  what  he  estimated  to  be  90  mph. 
Both  of  the  men  ended  up  paying  sub- 
stantial fines  and  had  their  hunting  and 
trapping  privileges  revoked.  The  com- 
pound bows  were  never  recovered. 

The  odds  had  certainly  been  in  the  fa- 
vor of  Billy  Joe  and  Bobby  Joe  when  they 
started  out  that  fateful  night.  I’m  sure  they 
never  imagined  anybody— let  alone  two 
wildlife  conservation  officers— would  be 
sitting  virtually  in  the  precise  spot  they 
picked  to  shoot  a deer.  That  incident  re- 
minds me  of  when  two  young  men  from 
Renovo  shot  a deer  during  the  closed 
season,  along  an  isolated  dirt  road,  only 
to  find  out  later  that  they  had  been  not 
just  observed,  but  actually  photographed. 

It  started  with  a telephone  call  late  one 
spring  night.  A man  and  woman  had  ob- 
served two  suspicious  individuals  in  a re- 
mote section  of  the  Sproul  State  Forest. 
The  couple  had  been  campng  in  the 
woods,  not  far  from  the  road,  when  they 
heard  the  thunderous  crack  of  a high 
power  rifle.  It  was  early  in  the  evening, 
and  the  shot  sounded  like  it  had  been 
fired  from  the  dirt  road  below  them.  The 
campers  walked  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  found  an  unoccupied  car 
parked  along  the  edge  of  the  road.  The 
woman  had  a camera  with  her  and  photo- 
graphed the  back  of  the  automobile,  in- 
cluding its  license  plate. 

Suddenly  they  noticed  two  individuals 
in  the  woods.  The  woman  walked  a short 
distance  into  the  forest  and  hid  while  her 
husband  stalked  within  75  yards  of  the 
suspicious  characters  and  concealed 
himself.  Within  minutes  one  of  the  sus- 
pects walked  out  to  the  car  carrying  a 
bulging  plastic  bag  and  a rifle  case.  He 
put  everything  into  the  trunk  and  then 
called  to  his  accomplice,  advising  him  to 
hurry  up  before  someone  came  by.  Min- 
utes later  his  friend  walked  out  to  the  car, 
also  with  a protruding  plastic  bag.  The 
woman  managed  to  photograph  him  just 
before  he  placed  it  into  the  trunk.  After 
the  two  men  got  into  the  car  and  drove 
away,  the  witnesses  cautiously  investi- 
gated the  scene.  They  discovered  and 
photographed  the  remains  of  a doe  lying 
in  the  brush;  its  tenderloins  and  hindquar- 
ters had  been  removed. 

Deputy  Pete  Rathmell  and  I met  them 
later  that  night.  They  told  us  what  they 
had  seen,  gave  us  the  roll  of  undeveloped 


film,  and  then  took  us  to  the  remains  of 
the  deer.  The  man  and  woman  were  par- 
ticularly disturbed  because  the  two 
thieves  had  removed  only  the  back  straps 
and  hindquarters,  thereby  wasting  many 
pounds  of  venison.  They  then  became 
even  more  upset  when  Pete  reached 
down  and  removed  from  the  entrails  a 
fully  developed,  unborn  fawn.  We  as- 
sured the  couple  that  we  would  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  apprehend  the  peo- 
ple responsible,  and  thanked  them  for 
bringing  the  matter  to  our  attention. 

The  following  morning  I took  the  film  to 
a photo  processing  lab  in  Lock  Haven 
and  had  it  developed  while  I waited.  The 
finished  photographs  of  the  deer  and  the 
car  were  very  sharp,  and  I could  easily 
read  the  license  plate  number.  The  photo- 
graph of  the  second  suspect,  however, 
depicted  him  from  a side  view,  with  his 
head  turned  away,  and  the  image  was  too 
small  to  be  helpful.  I asked  the  technician 
to  enlarge  the  image  to  poster  print  size. 
He  told  me  it  would  be  24  hours  before  I 
could  see  the  finished  product,  and  that 
there  was  almost  no  hope  we  would  be 
able  to  identify  the  suspect  from  the 
blown  up  print  anyway. 

I called  in  the  license  plate  number  and 
learned  that  the  car  was  registered  to  a 
Renovo  man  by  the  name  of  Leech.  I did 
not  know  Leech  personally,  but  I knew  he 
and  my  old  foe  Willy  Slipshod  (who  I 
wrote  about  in  July)  were  good  friends 
and,  like  Willy,  he  had  a reputation  of 
being  a little  bit  crazy. 

My  next  stop  was  to  see  District  Justice 
Thomas  Bossert  for  a search  warrant. 
Thomas,  a former  school  teacher,  pos- 
sesses a great  deal  of  that  rare  commod- 
ity called  common  sense.  I don’t  think  I 
have  ever  walked  out  of  his  courtroom 
without  learning  something.  Tom  uses  his 
teaching  talents  well  in  his  position  as  a 
judge,  giving  him  a special  ability  to  in- 
form and  enlighten  while  presiding  over  a 
hearing.  After  securing  the  search  war- 
rant I met  with  Deputies  Pete  Rathmell 
and  Joe  Brookens,  and  we  discussed  the 
manner  in  which  the  search  warrant 
would  be  served. 

We  arrived  at  Leech’s  home  shortly  be- 
fore 5:00  p.m.  I sent  Pete  around  to  cover 
the  back  door  while  Joe  and  I walked  up 
on  the  front  porch.  I rapped  loudly  on  the 
door  and  anxiously  waited  for  a response. 
I had  no  idea  what  to  expect  from  Leech 
or  anybody  else  who  may  have  been  in 
the  house.  One  thing  was  certain,  how- 
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ever;  once  the  door  was  opened,  no  one 
was  going  to  prevent  us  from  immediately 
entering  the  home  after  I identified  myself 
and  produced  the  warrant.  If  there  was  no 
response  to  my  knock,  we  were  prepared 
to  enter  by  force— something  I’ve  had  to 
do  on  only  one  occasion. 

The  door  abruptly  opened  and  I quickly 
placed  my  foot  just  inside  the  doorway  to 
prevent  it  from  being  slammed  in  my  face. 
Leech  had  a stunned  expression  on  his 
face  as  I identified  myself  and  handed 
him  a copy  of  the  warrant.  As  we  entered 
the  house  Joe  quickly  went  to  the  back 
door  and  let  Pete  inside.  Leech’s  wife  was 
standing  near  the  kitchen,  holding  a 
baby.  She  seemed  to  be  totally  shocked 
by  what  was  happening.  She  had  just  re- 
turned home  15  minutes  earlier  from  a 
three-day  trip,  and  had  no  idea  that 
Leech  had  been  involved  in  an  illegal 
deer  killing.  Leech  readily  admitted  his 
involvement  in  the  violation  and  walked 
over  to  the  freezer. 

“No  need  to  search,”  he  exclaimed, 
“the  meat  is  right  here.”  He  opened  the 
door  and  removed  10  packages  of  par- 
tially frozen  venison.  Because  he  was 
being  so  cooperative,  I asked  Leech  to 
show  me  the  rifle  he  used  to  kill  the  deer. 
He  walked  into  the  next  room  and  pointed 
to  a 30-30  leaning  against  the  wall, 
“There  it  is,”  he  remarked,  with  a cocky 
grin  on  his  face. 

“Well,”  I announced  (with  my  favorite 
saying),  “it  belongs  to  the  commonwealth 
now,”  as  I removed  it  from  its  resting 
place.  Leech’s  grin  instantly  dissolved  as 
he  sat  down  on  the  living  room  couch.  I 
then  asked  him  who  his  accomplice  was, 
but  as  I expected,  he  refused  to  tell  me.  I 
handed  him  the  photographs  of  the  deer 
carcass  and  of  his  automobile,  and 
watched  him  shake  his  head  in  disbelief 
as  he  examined  them.  I then  told  Leech 
that  I also  had  a photograph  of  his  friend, 
and  that  it  was  in  the  process  of  being 
enlarged  so  I could  make  the  identifica- 
tion. 

“By  tomorrow  I’m  going  to  know  who  he 
is  anyway,”  I reasoned,  “so  why  not  make 
it  easier  on  both  of  you  and  tell  me  his 
name?” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  easier?”  he 
asked.  I looked  over  at  his  wife  and-then 
slowly  gazed  down  to  the  baby  she  was 
holding  as  I explained. 

“The  doe  you  killed  was  pregnant,  so  I 
can  just  as  easily  charge  you  with  killing 
two  deer  as  one.” 
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“Pregnant!”  Leech’s  wife  shouted.  “You 
shot  a pregnant  deer?  You  no  good  bum! 
You  better  tell  him  who  was  with  you.” 
Leech  turned  as  pale  as  a ghost  as  he 
leaned  forward  and  placed  his  head  in  his 
hands.  It  was  with  the  expression  of  a 
beaten  man  that  he  stared  silently  at  the 
floor. 

“I  can’t  squeal  on  a buddy,”  he  finally 
pleaded.  I then  explained  that  he  didn’t 
have  to  actually  tell  me  who  was  with  him. 
I told  Leech  to  go  over  to  his  friend’s 
house  and  explain  why  he  would  be  bet- 
ter off  if  he  turned  himself  in.  I recom- 
mended that  he  show  the  photographs  to 
his  buddy  as  proof  the  two  of  them  were, 
in  fact,  photographed  at  the  scene  of  the 
violation. 

“Tell  your  friend  the  smart  thing  to  do  is 
cooperate”  I said,  “because  his  identity 
won’t  be  a secret  much  longer.  And  when 
you  bring  him  back,  make  sure  you  have 
his  share  of  the  meat  with  you.” 

Leech  left  the  house  in  his  automobile 
and  returned  15  minutes  later  with  his  ac- 
complice. It  was  a young  man  I knew  well, 
someone  I had  arrested  in  the  past.  After 
entering  the  house  together,  his  buddy, 
Slinky,  handed  me  a sack  full  of  venison 
and  admitted  to  his  part  in  the  crime. 
Both  men  would  later  plead  guilty  and 
pay  heavy  fines  in  addition  to  having  their 
hunting  and  trapping  privileges  revoked. 

The  following  morning  I drove  out  to  the 
photo  lab  in  Lock  Haven  to  pick  up  the 
poster  print.  Even  though  I no  longer 
needed  it,  I was  curious  about  how  it  had 
turned  out.  Bob,  the  lab  technician, 
handed  me  the  enlargement  and  said  that 
it  probably  wouldn’t  be  of  much  help.  I 
carefully  scrutinized  the  print  and  then 
looked  up  at  Bob  with  a grin  on  my  face. 

“Sure  is  a great  shot  of  the  back  of  a 
man’s  head,”  I told  him.  “But  you’re  wrong 
about  it  not  being  much  help,”  I said  as  I 
walked  out  the  door. 

As  I drove  back  to  Renovo  I couldn’t 
help  but  chuckle  as  I thought  of  a famous 
saying  by  Henry  Wheeler  Shaw  that  re- 
minded me  of  Slinky.  “The  trouble  with 
people  is  not  that  they  don’t  know,  but 
that  they  know  so  much  that  ain’t  so.” 
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QOPLA  ACCOMPANIES  the 
third  season:  foliage  festivals  are 
celebrated  throughout  the  Northeast, 
city  dailies  print  reports  on  the  prog- 
ress of  autumn  colors,  and  state  tourism 
boards  promote  “Color  Tours”  that 
carry  motorists  through  the  most  beau- 
tiful hills.  I had  just  received  a news 
release  from  the  Penn  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Information,  telling  me 
that  two  University  research  scientists 
had  predicted  that  in  1989  Pennsyl- 
vania had  “an  85  percent  chance  of 
having  a colorful  display”  of  autumn  fo- 
liage. 

Fairly  Safe 

Looking  out  the  window  where  I 
write,  I could  see  that  the  prediction  — 
a fairly  safe  one,  or  so  it  seemed  to 
me  — already  was  being  borne  out.  Yet 
the  situation  appeared  to  need  further 
attention,  so  I pushed  pen  and  paper 
aside,  put  on  a wool  jacket,  and  whis- 
tled up  the  dog. 

It  was  a perfect  morning  for  a leaf 
walk.  Nine  o’clock,  and  the  mercury 
had  not  reached  40.  The  sky  was  a high, 
piercing  blue,  and  when  swift  gray 
clouds  covered  the  sun,  I wanted 
gloves. 

The  leaves  were  beaded  with  yester- 
day’s rain,  which  they  shed  when  the 
wind  blew.  I started  off  on  the  Black 
Gum  Trail  (we  have  enlarged  a few  deer 
paths  to  make  a network  of  trails  on  our 
land),  through  the  clustering  of  me- 


dium-size black  gum  trees  on  the  edge 
of  the  house  clearing. 

I decided  to  stay  within  our  30  acres. 
I wanted  to  get  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
our  home  woods,  how  the  trees  were 
faring  after  a summer  of  gypsy  moth 
attrition,  which  trees  had  died  (and 
might  be  accessible  for  firewood), 
where  the  nuts  and  fruits  were. 

Where  I started  off,  by  far  the  showi- 
est trees  were  the  black  gums.  “Radi- 
ant” is  the  adjective  that  immediately 
came  to  mind  because  the  leaves 
seemed  to  glow  with  many  varied 
colors.  I began  collecting  and  soon  had 
a spectral  progression:  lemon  yellow, 
mustard,  peach,  orange,  deep  orange- 
red,  scarlet,  maroon,  all  from  the  same 
sort  of  tree,  all  growing  within  a hun- 
dred yards. 

When  I was  young,  I somehow  got 
the  impression  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  are  autumn  colors  quite  so  vivid 
as  in  Pennsylvania.  I may  have  picked 
up  this  bit  of  chauvinism  through  con- 
versation or  in  the  newspaper;  I can’t 
remember.  Nor  can  I speak  from  ex- 
perience, having  never  been  anywhere 
but  Pennsylvania  in  the  fall,  with  the 
exception  of  Iceland  last  year,  and  trees 
are  not  exactly  plentiful  there. 

New  England  lays  a strong  claim  to 
the  most  brilliant  colors.  Up  there,  I 
have  read,  autumn’s  glory  is  referred  to 
as  “the  color.”  New  England,  however, 
does  not  have  our  diversity  of  trees  — 
Pennsylvania  being,  in  many  respects, 
both  a northern  and  a southern  state, 
with  northern  trees  dipping  their 
ranges  south  to  our  latitude  and  south- 
ern types  reaching  up  north;  so  it’s  pos- 
sible that  our  many  and  varied  hues 
provide  a wider  palette. 

It’s  a moot  question,  though,  and 
probably  not  a significant  one.  Edwin 
Way  Teale,  in  Autumn  Across  America, 
simply  says,  “Nowhere  in  the  world  are 
the  hues  more  rich  and  varied  than  in 
the  climax  woodlands  of  the  eastern 
United  States.” 

I poked  along  until  I came  to  a tall 
hickory  The  tree’s  big  compound  leaves 
were  bright  yellow  with  a hint  of 
orange,  like  candle  flame. 
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The  witch  hazel  was  turning  a golden 
yellow;  the  spindly  branches  were 
knobbed  with  swollen  pods,  not  yet  ma- 
ture enough  to  shoot  forth  their  seeds. 
Flowers,  like  knots  of  crinkly  yellow 
thread,  adorned  several  twigs;  the 
witch  hazel  is  alone  among  our  trees 
(actually,  it  is  more  of  a shrub)  to  flower 
in  the  fall. 

A sweet  birch  remained  mostly 
green,  with  a hint  of  yellow  on  the 
perimeters  of  its  leaves.  A sassafras 
raised  mittens  that  were  deep  yellow 
blotched  with  black,  like  ripe  bananas. 

Yellow  is  the  simplest  of  the  autumn 
colors  to  explain.  Carotene,  a com- 
pound also  found  in  carrots,  and  xan- 
thophyll,  the  same  pigment  that  gives 
an  egg  yolk  its  color,  are  present  in  tree 
leaves  all  summer.  But  they  are  masked 
by  chlorophyll,  the  green  pigment  re- 
sponsible for  photosynthesis. 

Autumn’s  low  temperatures  cause 
trees  to  stop  making  chlorophyll  and 
the  chlorophyll  present  in  the  leaves  to 
break  down.  As  the  green  fades,  the  yel- 
low pigments  are  revealed:  tulip  tree, 
sycamore,  honey  locust,  aspen,  beech, 
and  some  of  the  maples  don  yellow 
cloaks.  In  a hollow  not  far  from  home, 
all  of  the  maples  go  yellow  at  once.  On 
some  magical  day,  usually  toward  the 
end  of  the  first  week  of  grouse  season, 
the  place  becomes  a hall  of  yellow:  yel- 
low light  suffusing  from  overhead,  yel- 
low light  glinting  up  from  the  ground, 
yellow  light  streaming  in  on  every  hand. 

Yellow,  then,  is  revealed  by  subtrac- 
tion. Red  — so  richly  exhibited  by  gum, 
dogwood,  ash,  red  maple,  sumac,  and 
sassafras  — appears  when  something 
new  shows  up  in  the  leaves. 

Autumn  red  is  visual  evidence  of 
water-soluble  pigments  called  antho- 
cyanins,  produced  when  chlorophyll 
breaks  down.  Their  function  in  leaves  — 
if  any  — is  unknown.  Anthocyanins  are 
carried  in  the  sap,  and  the  amount  of 
anthocyanins  is  tied  to  the  sugar  level. 
If  the  year  has  been  good  for  photosyn- 
thesis—if  the  sun  has  shone  brightly 
and  enough  rain  has  fallen  — sugar 
levels  will  be  high,  anthocyanins  plenti- 
ful, and  autumn  reds  bright. 
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People  used  to  believe  that  frost 
stimulated  the  bright  colors.  Not  so; 
hard  frosts  destroy  carotene  and  xan- 
thophyll  and  suppress  the  formation  of 
anthocyanins:  the  leaves  merely  turn 
brownish  and  fall  off.  Cool  but  not 
freezing  temperatures,  and  sunny  con- 
ditions with  a touch  of  autumn  drought, 
draw  forth  the  brightest  hues. 


Red  maple  — also  called  swamp 
maple  — is  spread  throughout  our 
woods.  Its  soft  wood  makes  it  useless  as 
a lumber  tree,  but  it  is  unexcelled  for 
the  short-lasting,  intense  fires  needed 
to  warm  up  a house  on  autumn  morn- 
ings. Red  maple  shows  great  variation 
in  its  colors;  on  my  walk  I saw  yellow, 
orange,  and  scarlet,  often  on  the  same 
tree,  sometimes  all  competing  in  a 
single  leaf. 

Hal  Borland,  who  lived  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  a superb  observer  and  writer 
about  nature.  This  passage  is  from  the 
chapter  “Red  Maple”  in  his  book  A 
Countrymans  Woods: 


“The  color  begins  with  a few  red 
leaves  on  a few  branches.  It  spreads, 
much  as  a fire  spreads,  from  leaf  to  leaf 
and  branch  to  branch,  and  it  deepens 
from  a pinkish-red  to  a cherry  red  to  a 
full  crimson  red.  And  by  then  the  whole 
valley  is  afire  with  those  soft  maples. . . . 
It  is  something  one  must  see  to  believe. 
And  after  that  the  hillside  beyond  is  in 
red  and  yellow  and  orange  flames,  as 
the  color  spreads  upward  from  those 
red  maples,  to  the  sugar  maples,  to  the 
gray  birch,  to  the  wild  cherry  and  the 
sweet  birch,  and  finally  to  the  oaks.  But 
it  starts  down  there  in  the  damp  valley, 
with  those  red  maples.” 

In  the  conflagration  of  fall,  sassafras 
is  a bright  and  varied  flame.  Most  of 
the  sassafras  on  our  acres  bore  yellow 
leaves,  but  some  were  orange,  still 
others  tinged  a soft  glowing  rose. 

On  the  edge  of  the  lane  I discovered 
a new  species,  a tree  I’d  not  found  be- 
fore on  our  land:  an  oak,  low  and 
shrubby,  its  leaves  holly-like,  ending  in 
pointed  tips.  Bear  oak  — I’ve  heard  it 
called  scrub  oak  — grows  on  thin  poor 
soil;  “bear  oak,”  it  is  said,  because  only 
bears  like  its  small,  bitter  acorns.  The 
leaves  on  our  specimen  were  the  dull 
tarnished  copper  of  a two-year-old 
penny. 

Most  of  the  oaks  do  not  exhibit  bright 
colors.  Oaks  are  the  dominant  species 
throughout  much  of  Penn’s  Woods,  so 
perhaps  this  gives  New  England  — with 
its  bountiful  maples  and  birches  — the 
color  edge.  Scarlet  oaks  do  go  a deep 
burnished  red,  hut  the  others  turn  a 
more  subtle  cinnamon,  golden  yellow, 
or  bronze. 

The  dogwoods  were  turning  a deep 
wine  red;  the  blackberry  a brighter  red; 
and  all  over  the  forest  floor  the  huckle- 
berry was  a subtle  carpet  of  purplish 
red.  Other  glints  of  autumn  caught  my 
eye;  orange-red  dogwood  berries,  pale 
lavender  fungi,  pink  teaberries  against 
deep  green  leaves. 

Along  the  road  I came  across  a small 
white  ash,  a species  I had  expected  to 
be  present  on  our  land  (it  is  in  the 
woods  all  around)  but  which  until  now  I 
had  never  discovered.  Along  with  the 
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bear  oak,  this  brought  to  24  the  num- 
ber of  native  trees  I’ve  found  in  our 
woods.  This  particular  ash  was  turning 
a wan  sort  of  yellow,  but  others  down 
the  road  were  becoming  a rich  purplish 
blue,  which  later  would  shade  to  mauve 
and  then  bronze;  at  one  stage  during 
the  progression  they  would  be  the  color 
of  old  church  vestments. 

The  dog  was  off  poking  around  in  the 
laurel,  and  I called  her  to  heel  and  went 
on.  In  an  opening  beneath  some  dead 
oaks,  a stand  of  striped  maples  showed 
a pale  lime  green;  a nearby  cucumber- 
tree  was  dull  yellow.  Bigtooth  aspens 
were  coin-gold,  American  chestnuts 
sunny  yellow. 

But  the  black  gums,  as  I retraced  my 
steps  to  the  house,  were  clearly  the 
most  striking.  The  overall  effect  of  their 
parti-colored  foliage  was  that  of  a lumi- 
nous fog  hanging  in  the  lower  level  of 
the  forest;  a fog  made  more  lambent  by 
the  wind  and  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  sun.  Sitting  under  one  of  the  gums, 
I looked  up  at  delicate  salmon  leaves 
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against  a perfectly  blue  sky,  some  of  the 
leaves  backlit,  others  shaded  by  their 
cohorts  higher  in  the  tree. 

October’s  leaf  change  is  a short-lived 
spectacle.  Even  as  I sat  beneath  the 
gum,  its  leaves  were  dying.  A layer  of 
corky  cells  was  growing  on  the  twig  at 
the  base  of  each  leaf  stalk,  and  soon  this 
“abscission  layer”  would  shut  off  all  ex- 
change between  leaf  and  tree,  forming 
a barricade  to  conserve  water  inside  the 
tree.  In  a week,  maybe  two,  the  trees 
would  drop  their  leaves,  the  leaves 
would  dull  and  darken  on  the  ground, 
and  the  face  of  winter  would  come  to 
the  land. 


CHARLES  STROUPHAR,  recently  retired  manager  of  the  agency’s  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  received  a special  Atlantic  Flyway  Waterfowl  Management  Award,  pre- 
sented at  a recent  Game  Commission  meeting  by  PGC  Biologist  Fred  Hartman  on  behalf  of 
the  Technical  Section  of  the  Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council. 
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BSame  it  on  brighfeners  . . » 


CONTUSING 

CAMOUFLAGE 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


OST  ANY  ARCHERY  writer  will 
advocate  use  of  complete  cam- 
ouflage attire  when  hunting  the  white- 
tailed deer,  considered  by  perhaps  most 
big  game  hunters  as  the  wariest  quarry 
to  take  with  bow  or  gun.  That  includes 
some,  such  as  the  late  Fred  Bear,  who 
have  hunted  many  exotic  species  in 
other  countries.  I take  no  exception 
with  any  of  them. 

Neither  does  Atsko,  Inc. 

But  Kurt  von  Besser,  president  of  the 
company,  believes  that  conventional 
camouflage  garments  can  actually 
make  the  archer  stand  out  like,  well,  a 
hunter.  He  blames  it  on  brighteners 


used  in  laundry  detergents  which  re- 
flect ultraviolet  rays.  The  best  deter- 
gent, one  that  may  well  delight  the 
housewife,  may  be  the  worst  one  to  use 
on  camouflage  clothing.  It  does  too 
good  a job.  At  one  time,  when  plain 
soap  was  made  from  fats  and  lye,  there 
was  no  problem. 

There  is  no  effort  to  steer  people 
away  from  using  the  best  wash  bright- 
eners they  can  buy  for  washing  cloth- 
ing—except  hunting  clothing  designed 
to  visually  melt  the  wearer  into  what- 
ever natural  background  is  chosen.  Be- 
cause, von  Besser  has  evidence  that 
modern  wash  brighteners  cause  colors 
to  reflect  ultraviolet  rays  that  are  quite 
visible  to  deer— but  not  to  people. 

It  all  started  with  a riding  horse.  On  a 
Wyoming  hunt,  Kurt  was  amazed  at  the 
ability  of  his  horse  to  pick  its  way  in 
almost  complete  darkness  through  tan- 
gles of  brush  and  fallen  trees  without 
once  stumbling.  He  couldn’t  even  see 
the  horse’s  head.  Several  years  ago,  on  a 
Montana  hunt,  he  noticed  that  when 
hunters  passed  by  an  ultraviolet  bug 
light  their  camouflage  clothing  actually 
glowed  when  exposed  to  its  beam.  Re- 
search revealed  that  laundry  detergents 
are  loaded  with  ultraviolet  brighteners 
that  literally  dye  cloth  to  make  the 
colors  more  pleasing  to  the  human  eye 
in  good  light.  It  also  makes  cloth  colors 
quite  visible  to  hoofed  animals  in  both 
bright  and  subdued  light. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  laundry  brighteners  undei 
ultraviolet  light  is  illustrated  here.  The  head 
net  and  trousers  appear  much  like  they 
might  to  a game  animal.  The  jacket  has 
been  sprayed  with  an  ultraviolet  inhibiting 
dye. 
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Investigation  revealed  that  the  mili- 
tary was  already  aware  of  this  phenome- 
non. “The  Army  has  specifications  on 
the  material  and  dyes  so  that  no  bright- 
eners  are  ever  used  in  their  camo  uni- 
forms,” says  von  Besser.  Such  use  would 
make  combat  patrols  more  visible  to  an 
enemy  with  starlight  scopes  and  dogs. 

From  all  this  was  developed  a prod- 
uct that,  when  sprayed  on  fabric,  will 
absorb  the  short  wavelength  ultraviolet 
light.  The  result  is  not  noticeable  in 
human  vision  unless  U.V.  lights  are 
focused  on  the  garments.  Animals,  that 
can  easily  pick  up  the  colors,  day  or 
night,  accentuated  by  brighteners  in 
the  detergents,  can  no  longer  do  so. 

Atsko  calls  it  U-V-KILLER. 

When  I first  heard  about  it,  I con- 
tacted von  Besser  directly  for  more  in- 
formation. It  was  forthcoming  with  a 
video  and  photos  in  living  color.  The 
evidence  was  remarkable.  Three  differ- 
ent camouflage  suits  were  washed 
twice  in  commercial  detergents,  and 
then  the  upper  half  was  sprayed  with 
the  U-V-Killer.  The  unsprayed  clothing 
was  much  brighter  when  subjected  to 
ultraviolet  light  — much  as  the  deer  sees 
it.  The  parts  that  were  sprayed  melted 
into  the  scenery  as  desired. 

But  animals  with  excellent  night  vi- 
sion don’t  see  color  as  we  do.  Therefore, 
I wanted  to  see  the  results  from  the 
camera’s  view  in  black  and  white  film, 
which  is  more  closely  attuned  to  animal 
vision.  The  photos  you  see  on  these 
pages  were  provided.  In  each,  some 
parts  of  the  clothing  are  sprayed  with 
U.V.Killer,  and  the  other  parts  show  the 
effects  of  detergent  brighteners.  Al- 
though ultraviolet  light,  focused  on  the 
camouflaged  clothing  make  all  areas 
appear  bright,  the  unsprayed  parts  are 
considerably  brighter.  This  shows  more 
closely  how  deer  and  other  nocturnal 


creatures  view  our  attempts  to  hide 
ourselves.  Modern  film  doesn’t  give  a 
completely  true  visual  perspective  be- 
cause it  has  been  developed  to  compen- 
sate somewhat  for  ultraviolet  light,  as 
are  some  camera  filters. 

To  support  his  own  premises  and  to 
meet  the  challenges  he  anticipated, 
von  Besser  sought  the  scientific  exper- 
tise of  Dr.  Jay  Neitz,  Ph.D,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Parts  of  his  letter,  copied  here  by  per- 
mission, provide  an  insight  into  visual 
sensitivity  and  color  vision  of  the  ani- 
mals we  hunt. 

IN  A KIT  with  the  U-V-Killer  is  Sport-Wash,  a 
cleaning  agent  that  contains  no  brighteners, 
scents  or  phosphates.  The  two  products 
used  together,  the  manufacturers  contend, 
will  make  camouflage  clothing  much  more 
invisible  to  wild  animals. 


Question 

Am  I required  to  have  a hunting  or  fur- 
taker  license  to  train  my  dog? 

Answer 

No.  A person  does  not  need  either 
license  to  train  a sporting  dog. 


cont*1* 


Animals  *• 
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ALL  REFLECTIONS  above  and  below  are  en- 
hanced by  exposure  to  ultraviolet  lights,  but 
the  difference  between  treated  and  un- 
treated garments— on  a couple  different 
camouflage  patterns— is  still  evident. 


“Since  it  is  the  total  area  of  the  pupil 
that  is  important,  the  light  gathering 
power  of  the  eye  increases  as  the  square 
of  the  pupil  diameter.  Thus,  an  eye  of 
about  the  same  size  of  the  human  eye, 
with  a pupil  that  can  open  to  three 
times  the  diameter  of  the  human  pupil, 
gathers  three  times  squared,  or  nine 
time  more  light.”  It  is  not  the  eye  size 
but  rather  the  pupil  size  that  deter- 
mines light  gathering  ability. 

“Vision  is  initiated  when  light  en- 
tering the  pupil  strikes  the  retina  — the 
light  sensitive  layer  of  tissue  at  the  back 
of  the  eye  that  is  analogous  to  the  film 
in  a camera.  The  retina  contains  two 
kinds  of  light-sensitive  receptor  cells, 
rods  and  cones.  The  cones  are  responsi- 
ble for  daytime  vision  and  color  vision. 
Rods  are  responsible  for  vision  in  dim 
light.  The  central  region  of  the  human 
eye,  the  fovea,  which  we  depend  on 
most  for  vision,  is  tightly  packed  with 
cones  but  contains  no  rods.  The  rest  of 
the  human  retina  contains  both  rods 
and  cones.  The  ratio  of  rods  to  cones 
increases  in  the  periphery  of  the  hu- 
man retina. 

“Ungulates  (hoofed  animals)  also 
have  rods  and  cones,  but  rods  predomi- 
nate . . . over  90  percent  of  the  total 
photoreceptors  over  the  entire  area  of 
the  retina.  The  rods  are  incredibly  sen- 
sitive to  light  — about  1000  times  more 
sensitive  than  cones. 

“Ungulates,  cats,  dogs  and  predators 
have  a reflective  layer  in  back  of  the 
retina  that  greatly  enhances  sensitivity.” 
This  reflective  tapetum  causes  the  eye 
shine  in  animals  when  spotted  with  a 
light  at  night.  Our  eyes  don’t  shine  from 
lights  at  night  because  such  light  is  “ab- 
sorbed by  a black  layer  (the  pigment 
epithelium ) at  the  back  of  the  eye.” 

The  human  eye  contains  a yellow 
appearing  filter  that  blocks  ultraviolet 
light  from  reaching  the  retina,  but  it 
absorbs  heavily  in  violet  and  blue. 
Ungulates  lack  this  filter  and  receive 
much  of  the  U.V.  light  that  we  filter  out. 
These  damaging  rays  are  less  important 
to  primarily  nocturnal  creatures  be- 
cause they  have  much  shorter  lives  and 
spend  much  of  their  time  in  darkness. 
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The  ability  to  absorb  these  rays,  plus 
the  predominance  of  rods  that  are  sen- 
sitive to  UV,  and  other  factors  relating 
to  color  wavelengths,  make  it  easier  for 
animals  to  detect  our  presence  under 
lower  light  conditions  of  morning  and 
evening. 

. . ungulates  are  expected  to  see 
hundreds  of  times  better  in  dim  light 
than  humans  ...  A distant  object  re- 
flecting U.V.  light  whose  image  fell  on 
the  central  region  of  the  retina,  would 
be  an  incredible  million  times  more 
visible  to  a carnivore  or  ungulate  than 
it  is  to  a human.  Humans  are  better 
equipped  visually  than  any  game  ani- 
mal to  read  the  fine  print  on  a topo  map 
at  noon  on  a sunny  day.  But  game  ani- 
mals are  thousands  of  times  better 
equipped  to  see  objects  that  reflect 
short  wavelength  light  (blue,  violet  and 
U.V.)  under  dim  conditions. 

“Humans  are  able  to  see  color  be- 
cause of  three  different  types  of  cone 
photoreceptor  cells  in  the  retina  of 
their  eyes.”  This  is  known  as  trichro- 
matic vision  and  is  shared  only  by  mon- 
keys and  apes.  A number  of  animals 
have  dichromatic  vision  which  restricts 
their  ability  to  distinguish  colors.  “The 
deficiency  in  dichromatic  color  vision  is 
in  the  ability  to  discriminate  among  the 
objects  that  reflect  light  in  the  middle 
to  long  wavelengths,  i.e.  green,  yellow, 
brown,  orange  and  red.”  Yet,  to  animals 
with  such  vision,  “a  sportsman  wearing 
garments  that  strongly  reflect  short 
wavelength  light  would  stand  out 
against  these  backgrounds  like  a red 
tomato  on  a green  vine.” 


However,  if  the  neon  affect  of  ultra- 
violet rays  can  be  negated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  U-V-Killer  spray,  according  to 
von  Besser,  you’re  home  free. 

In  a kit  with  the  U.V.Killer  is  Sport- 
Wash,  a cleaning  agent  that  may  be 
used  to  clean  a garment  that  has  been 
sprayed  without  removing  the  effect  for 
at  least  six  washings.  But,  if  you  use  a 
household  detergent,  the  spray  must  be 
repeated  to  be  effective.  For  more  on 
this,  you  can  contact  Kurt  von  Besser 
directly  at  Atsko,  Inc.,  2530  Russell 
S.E.,  Orangeburg,  S.C.  29115. 

The  report  by  Dr.  Neitz  was  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  me  because  a personal 
experiment  with  a red  camouflage  suit 
was  so  successful  that  I wore  out  three 
of  them  over  some  20  years.  I could 
never  see  any  difference  in  animal  be- 
havior when  wearing  them.  Apparently 
they  didn’t  catch  on  with  the  hunting 
public  because  they  have  been  unavail- 
able for  years.  Because  red  is  one  of  the 
colors  (long  wavelength)  indistinguish- 
able, as  such,  to  at  least  most  four- 
legged creatures,  and  to  humans  in  dull 
light,  my  suits  might  have  worked  even 
better  had  U.V.Killer  been  invented  at 
the  time. 

By  the  same  token,  von  Besser  be- 
lieves that  the  spray  will  help  reduce 
the  U.V.  glare  of  fluorescent  orange  gar- 
ments to  animals  without  lessening 
their  safety  effectiveness  for  humans. 

Just  when  we  thought  we  had  every- 
thing pretty  well  figured  out,  von  Bes- 
ser introduces  a new  dimension  in  cam- 
ouflage that  has  been  confused  by  our 
home  laundries. 


Keep  your  GAME  NEWS  looking  like  new  for 
years  to  come  by  storing  them  in  specially 
designed  binders.  Each  binder  holds  12  is- 
sues and  costs  $5,  delivered.  Order  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  De- 
partment AR,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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SHOOTERS  today  can  choose  from  a wide  variety  of  durable,  dependable  top  quality 
scopes,  such  as  this  Bausch  & Lomb  2 V2-I  Ox.  In  selecting  a scope,  a person  should  consider 
what  its  primary  use  will  be. 

The  Hunting  Scope 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


HEN  MY  BROTHER  Dan  traded 
a used,  double  barrel  12-gauge 
for  a practically  new  Mossberg  22  bolt 
action  rifle  in  1937  (I  was  a sophomore 
in  high  school),  I was  happier  than  he. 
You  see,  I figured  the  Mossberg  would 
eventually  be  mine.  To  add  icing  to  the 
cake,  the  sleek  outfit  was  equipped 
with  a scope. 

To  be  honest  about  this,  I can’t  re- 
member the  name  or  model  of  the 
scope,  but  I am  almost  certain  the  rifle 
was  a Model  42,  which  Mossberg  intro- 
duced in  1935.  I recall  the  rifle  had  a 
clip  or  detachable  magazine,  and  ac- 
cording to  an  old  catalog,  the  Model  42 
did  have  a seven-shot  box  detachable 
magazine. 


Dan  was  leery  of  the  scope  and 
wanted  to  remove  it  and  use  the  re- 
ceiver sight  on  the  rifle.  I argued 
against  removing  the  scope,  simply  be- 
cause it  made  the  rifle  look  more  im- 
pressive. I would  be  the  only  local 
chuck  and  squirrel  hunter  using  a 
scope,  and  that  would  make  all  my 
hunting  pals  envious,  or  so  I thought. 

Dan  had  shot  a few  rifles  with 
scopes,  but  I had  never  even  looked 
through  one  until  that  Mossberg  came 
along.  However,  it  didn’t  appear  to  be 
much  of  a problem  to  sight  it  in.  Dan 
was  apprehensive,  but  I had  full  confi- 
dence that  sighting  in  a scoped  rifle  was 
nothing  I couldn’t  handle.  In  fact,  I 
asked  him  to  fill  the  clip  while  I set  up  a 
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a “claw”  type  mount  for  quick  removal. 
Open  sights  still  dominated  the  shoot- 
ing scene,  but  things  were  about  to 
change. 

Bill  Weaver  entered  the  picture 
around  1930  with  his  Model  3-30 
(named  for  its  power,  3x,  and  the  year, 
1930).  The  3-30  carried  a price  tag  of 
just  $19.  That  was  still  a lot  of  money 
back  then,  but  it  was  not  totally  beyond 
the  financial  reach  of  the  average  big 
game  hunter.  Now  that  in  itself  didn’t 
start  a stampede  to  buy  scopes,  but 
Weaver’s  entry  changed  the  thinking  of 
countless  shooters  and  put  new  empha- 
sis on  the  optical  sight. 


ONE  OF  the  main  reasons  for  the  growing 
popularity  of  handgun  shooting  is  the  many 
accurate  sights  that  have  become  available 
in  recent  years.  Here  Tim  Lewis  uses  a PRO 
V Inter-Arms  Red  Dot  Sight  on  his  44  Mag- 
num Ruger  Redhawk. 

makeshift  target  against  a dead  apple 
tree.  I used  a kitchen  chair  for  a rest 
and  started  to  shoot  at  the  large  bulls- 
eye  some  20  yards  away. 

No  need  to  go  into  details.  By  the 
time  I had  finished  a couple  clips  of 
ammo,  and  the  target  paper  still  didn’t 
have  a hole  in  it,  Dan  decided  enough 
was  enough  and  removed  the  scope.  In 
a sense,  I was  happy  he  did;  I didn’t 
have  the  slightest  idea  how  to  adjust  the 
scope,  and  neither  of  us  apparently 
thought  about  bore  sighting. 

It’s  easy  to  see  that  my  first  encoun- 
ter with  a rifle  scope  was  a disaster,  and 
it  was  four  years  before  I had  second 
thoughts  about  the  optical  sight.  I’m 
almost  ashamed  to  admit  that,  in  the 
meantime,  I became  an  authority  on 
how  worthless  scopes  were.  Plenty  of 
negative  scope  blasts  came  from  my 
lips  when  I was  seated  with  the  local 
experts  around  the  stove  in  the  country 
store.  But  there  was  a nagging  reminder 
that  told  me  I was  off  base  with  my 
verbal  attacks  on  the  rifle  scope.  I 
couldn’t  forget  how  much  clearer  and 
closer  the  target  looked  through  the 
scope.  By  the  time  I realized  the  worth 
of  a scope,  I was  waiting  for  my  number 
to  come  up  in  the  draft.  All  shooting 
plans  would  simmer  on  the  backburner 
for  another  four  years. 

After  World  War  I,  when  European 
scopes  began  infiltrating  the  American 
shooting  scene,  the  telescopic  sight,  as 
it  was  called  then,  was  considered  more 
of  an  accessory  than  an  integral  part  of 
a shooting  system.  Back  then,  scopes 
didn’t  make  much  headway  on  the 
American  shooting  scene.  I suspect  the 
major  drawback  was  cost.  Both  the 
imported  scope  and  its  mounts  were 
expensive. 

It’s  true  that  foreign  gun  builders  de- 
signed their  rifles  for  use  with  open 
sights.  Normally,  mounts  were  high 
enough  to  allow  the  hunter  to  see  open 
sights  under  the  scope.  Also,  many  used 


No  Threat  Today 

Internal  problems  such  as  fogging, 
discoloration  of  lens  cement,  and  even 
separation  of  two-piece  lenses  forced 
the  scope  to  struggle  for  existence  for 
several  decades.  When  an  optical 
cement  came  on  the  scene  that  didn’t 
crystallize,  lens  separation  became  a 
thing  of  the  past.  So  did  discoloration. 
The  new  optical  cement  plus  better 
construction  methods  kept  the  scope 
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sealed  and  literally  shockproof.  Fogging 
rode  into  the  sunset  soon  after  those 
discoveries,  and  then  came  the  “cen- 
tered” reticle,  which  was  a great  psy- 
chological improvement.  The  demons 
that  nearly  cost  the  scope  its  very  exis- 
tence just  a few  decades  ago  pose  no 
threat  to  today’s  scope  buyer. 

Fixed  or  Variable 


The  problem  today  is  which  scope  to 
buy.  Is  a fixed  power  more  reliable  than 
a variable  power?  Some  big  game 
hunters  still  shy  away  from  variable 
power  scopes,  and  that’s  doubly  true 
with  older  hunters  who  had  some  bitter 
experiences  with  the  early  variables. 
There’s  no  sound  reason  to  fear  a high 
quality  variable  today.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  they  are  just  as  dependable  as 
any  fixed  power. 

I think  it’s  safe  to  say  the  variable 
power  scope  is  a spin-off  from  the  old 
power  boosters  used  to  increase  the 
power  of  fixed  power  scopes.  I really 
don’t  know  who  came  up  with  the  idea, 
but  I still  have  an  8x  R.  A.  Litschert 
booster  for  a Weaver  K 2.5  scope.  The 
booster  would  increase  the  K 2.5’s 
power  from  2V2X  to  8x.  On  the  end  of 
the  booster’s  box  are  the  words  “For 
Vermin  Shooting.” 


THIS  UNERTL  Ultra  Varmint  lOx  looks  right 
at  home  on  this  varmint  rifle,  a Dunmoulin- 
built  22-250  Thumbhoier  designed  by  Lewis. 
Such  a scope,  however,  would  hardly  be  ap- 
propriate on  any  type  of  big  game  rifle. 

I think  the  Litschert  boosters  ap- 
peared around  1935,  but  I’m  not  sure 
when  the  first  variable  power  scope  was 
available.  I do  know  that  around  1950 
Weaver  offer  a KV  2x/2X-5x.  A power 
switch  was  on  the  right  side,  just  be- 
hind the  windage  adjustment.  The  KV 
didn’t  gradually  go  from  2 Vz  x up  to  5x; 
it  was  either  2Vzx  or  5x.  There  were  no 
in-between  powers. 

I’m  not  going  into  detail  on  how  a 
variable  power  scope  works,  but  most 
scopes  have  a two-lens  erecting  system. 
Basically,  this  system’s  primary  purpose 
is  to  invert  the  image,  putting  it  in  cor- 
rect up-and-down,  left-to-right  posi- 
tion. However,  the  erectors  and  their 
relationship  to  each  other  also  affect 
magnification.  When  the  power  ring  is 
turned,  it  changes  this  relationship  and 
increases  or  decreases  the  scope’s 
power. 

The  history  and  makeup  of  the  opti- 
cal sight  is  long  and  interesting,  and 
I’ve  touched  on  only  a small  portion  of 
it  here.  The  problem  that  faces  most  big 
game  and  varmint  hunters  is  which 
scope  is  best  for  them.  It’s  unrealistic  to 
assume  that  all  hunters  should  own  a 
battery  of  scopes  to  meet  all  their  hunt- 
ing needs.  In  fact,  it’s  more  realistic  to 
determine  if  just  one  scope  will  suffice. 
It  might  appear  that  a 6-24x  Bausch  & 
Lomb  would  fill  any  hunting  and  com- 
petitive need.  From  a power  factor 
point  of  view,  this  excellent  scope 
would  do  just  that,  but  I doubt  if  many 
hunters  would  want  to  have  such  a 
scope  on  their  Model  7600  Remington 
35  Whelen.  A more  realistic  approach 
for  that  type  of  rifle  would  be  to  install  a 
fixed  4x  or  2 Vz  -5x  variable. 
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HELEN  compares  her  first  squirrel  rifle,  left, 
a Remington  511  Scoremaster  topped  with  a 
Winchester  B-5  target  scope,  with  her  Rem- 
ington Model  541 S topped  with  a Weaver  T-6 
Silhouette. 

This  is  certainly  no  reflection  on  the 
B & L 6-24x,  but  its  primary  purpose  is 
varmint  hunting  and  target  shooting. 
Even  a 4-12x  would  not  be  the  wisest 
choice  for  cartridges  such  as  the  30-30 
Winchester,  35  Remington,  358  Win- 
chester and  the  444  Marlin.  Those 
lower  velocity  cartridges  do  their  best 
work  under  200  yards,  and  there’s  no 
need  for  a high  magnification  scope  at 
those  ranges. 

It’s  not  quite  correct  to  suggest  a 3-9x 
is  an  all-around  hunting  scope,  but  I 
will  admit  it  comes  very  close  to  fitting 
that  description.  I think  the  proper  ap- 
proach is  to  decide  what  type  of  hunt- 
ing the  scope  will  mostly  be  used  for. 
In  other  words,  why  put  a lOx  varmint 
scope  on  a 22  rimfire  squirrel  rifle?  Or 
what  real  purpose  would  a 4-12x  serve 
on  a Marlin  336  chambered  for  the 
Winchester  356  cartridge?  With  a 180- 
grain  bullet,  top  velocity  is  under  2500 
fps,  and  that  means  ranges  up  to  200 
yards.  A better  choice  would  be  a 
straight  4x  Bushnell  Banner  or  a IV2- 
4V2X  Simmons. 

A friend  of  mine  claims  his  Leupold 
4-12x  qualifies  as  a perfect  mate  for  his 
big  game  rifle  and  his  heavy  barrel  22- 
250  varmint  outfit.  One  affluent  var- 
mint hunter  proudly  showed  me  a 
Model  M full  stock  Steyr-Mannlicher 
25-06  that  boasted  set  triggers  and  a 
3-12x  Swarovski  scope.  He  claimed  his 
outfit  was  suited  for  either  varmints  or 
big  game.  He  extolled  his  outfit’s  vir- 
tues long  and  loud,  and  because  I had  a 
rough  idea  what  the  Swarovski  cost,  I 
didn’t  dispute  his  statement  that  he  had 
gone  “all-out”  financially  to  get  a com- 
bination scope.  He  may  have  a case,  but 
I still  believe  the  best  approach  is  to 
buy  for  one  specific  need. 

Let’s  take  a quick  look  at  the  non- 
magnifying scope.  I’m  referring  to  the 
“red  dot”  series  of  scopes  now  appear- 
ing on  the  market.  This  concept  is  not 
new.  Back  in  the  late  1960s  I tested  a 
red  dot  scope  called  Single  Point.  It 


operated  solely  on  existing  light  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  shooter.  The 
brighter  the  sunlight,  the  brighter  the 
dot.  The  shooter  couldn’t  see  through 
the  Single  Point.  Instead,  both  eyes 
were  kept  open  to  see  the  target,  caus- 
ing a large  red  dot  to  appear,  seemingly 
hanging  in  space. 

Extensive  Tests 

More  modern  red  dot,  battery  oper- 
ated scopes,  such  as  Aimpoint  and 
Inter-Aims,  permit  the  shooter  to  look 
through  the  scope.  Dot  brightness  is 
controlled  by  a switch.  I ran  some  ex- 
tensive tests  with  the  Inter-Aims  Red 
Dot  Sights,  which  have  a small  dot  that 
covers  2 Vz  inches  at  100  yards.  I 
learned  in  a hurry  that  matching  the 
dot’s  brightness  with  light  conditions 
around  the  target  (not  the  shooter)  was 
imperative  for  top  shooting  results. 
With  the  Inter-Aims  Mark  V,  I had  no 
problems  shooting  2-inch  groups  with  a 
Ruger  M-77  chambered  for  the  Win- 
chester 284  cartridge. 

The  non-magnifying  scope  may  not 
sound  like  a good  idea,  but  for  hunters 
who  have  problems  shooting  a conven- 
tional scope  or  can’t  see  open  sights, 
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the  red  dot  scope  might  just  be  the 
answer. 

No  matter  where  the  dot  is  in  the 
field  of  view,  the  bullet  will  strike 
where  the  dot  is.  That  means  there  is 
no  need  to  keep  the  eye  on  the  cen- 
terline of  the  lens  setup  as  with  conven- 
tional rifle  scopes.  The  hunter  looks 
through  the  scope,  places  the  dot  on  his 
target  (it  doesn’t  make  any  difference 
where  the  dot  is  in  the  field  of  view) 
and  pulls  the  trigger.  Also,  another  plus 
is  unlimited  eye  relief.  With  a rifle- 
scope,  the  eye  must  be  a precise  dis- 
tance from  the  scope’s  eyepiece  or  the 
field  of  view  will  be  reduced.  This  is 
a different  procedure  for  many  older 
hunters  who  are  using  rifles  with  stocks 


that  are  too  long.  It’s  not  a problem 
with  the  red  dot  sight,  and  makes  it 
quicker  to  use.  Water  on  the  lens, 
which  makes  a riflescope  literally  use- 
less, is  no  problem  for  the  red  dot  sight. 
The  red  dot  is  clearly  visible  even  with 
moisture  on  the  lens. 

The  lightweight,  compact  red  dot 
sights  have  plenty  to  offer,  and  they 
aren’t  gadgets;  they  are  full-fledged 
non-magnifying  sights  that  can  take  the 
heaviest  recoil  from  all  types  of  hunting 
firearms. 

Choose  a scope  wisely,  and  fit  its  size 
and  power  to  your  own  hunting  needs. 
A high  quality  scope  will  cost  more,  but 
it  will  last  for  decades.  That’s  worth  re- 
membering. 


In  the  wind 


In  1989  Ducks  Unlimited  raised  a 
record-breaking  $67.4  million  for  wet- 
land conservation  programs.  Since  DU 
was  formed  in  1937  the  group  has 
raised  more  than  a half  billion  dollars, 
which  has  been  used  to  support  5000 
individual  projects,  resulting  in  the 
conservation  of  5.3  million  acres  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

As  reported  in  Connecticut  Environ- 
ment, an  environmental  analyst  for  the 
state’s  Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources received  at  his  home,  over  the 
course  of  a year,  67  pounds,  15  ounces  of 
unsolicited  mail.  Also  reported  was  that 
producing  that  amount  of  paper  required 
half  a tree,  2100  kw  of  energy,  and  3500 
gallons  of  water;  and  that  it  resulted  in  30 
pounds  of  air  pollutants,  and  that  it  ulti- 
mately took  up  IV2  cubic  yards  of  landfill 
space. 


Wyoming  recently  traded  five  bighorn 
sheep  ewes  to  Montana  in  exchange  for 
two  Rocky  Mountain  goats.  The  sheep 
were  released  on  the  National  Bison 
Range  near  Moise,  Montana,  in  hopes  of 
enhancing  the  genetic  diversity  of  the 
resident  sheep  herd.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain goats  will  be  taken  to  a captive 
breeding  facility  in  Wyoming,  where  their 
feeding  requirements  and  other  aspects 
will  be  studied. 

The  number  of  target  shooters  con- 
tinues to  grow,  according  to  the  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation.  Based  on  a 
survey  by  American  Sports  Analysis,  the 
number  of  people  who  enjoy  target  shoot- 
ing with  a rifle  grew  2.1  percent  in  1989, 
up  to  almost  17  million,  due  in  part  to  in- 
creased female  participation.  The  num- 
ber of  trap  and  skeet  shooters  increased 
0.5  percent,  with  close  to  5 million  partici- 
pants. These  increases  are  particularly 
significant  in  light  of  the  fact  that  partici- 
pation in  many  sports  declined.  Overall, 
among  the  58  sports  measured,  only  hik- 
ing/backpacking, fishing  and  camping 
had  more  participants  than  the  shooting 
sports. 


Answers: 

Invited  Guest,  Permission;  Safe 
Gun  Handling;  Game  Laws;  Marks- 
manship, Skills;  Conservation;  Atti- 
tudes, Sportsman. 
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Coming  Home,  by  Gerry  Putt,  is  the  eighth  limited  edition 
fine  art  print  available  through  the  Game  Commission's 
"Working  Together  for  Wildlife"  program.  As  with  pre- 
vious editions,  Coming  Home  is  limited  to  600  signed  and 
numbered  prints.  Image  size  is  approximately  15  x 22V2 
inches,  printed  on  acid-free  100  percent  rag  paper.  Price  is 
$125,  delivered;  framed  prints  are  an  additional  $97.50. 
Limited  numbers  of  the  1986,  1987,  1988  and  1989  prints 
are  still  available.  Invest  in  the  future  of  Pennsylvania's 
wildlife -and  yours,  too.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Department  AR,  2001  Elmerton 
Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


Outdoor  Recreation  Maps 

To  help  outdoorsrmen  discover  more  of  what  Penn- 
sylvania has  to  offer,  the  Game  Commission  has  produced 
six  “Outdoor  Recreation  Maps.”  Each  multi-color 
24  x 36-inch  map  covers  one  of  the  Commission’s  field 
regions.  Highlighted  are  Game  Lands,  State  Forests 
and  Parks,  and  private  lands  enrolled  in  the  Commission’s 
public  access  programs.  Also  depicted  are  municipali- 
ties, roads,  waterways,  and  — giving  the  map  a three- 
dimensional  appearance  — 100-foot  contour  lines.  Maps 
are  printed  on  Tyvek,  a tear-resistant,  water-repellent 
material  which  will  withstand  years  of  hard  use. 

Each  regional  map  costs  $4  delivered,  and  can  be  ordered 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR, 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  If 
you  are  not  sure  of  which  maps  you  want,  write  for  a 
PGC  map  order  form. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Give  It  a Try 

NEVER  AGAIN,  I thought,  would  I experience  pheasant  hunting  like  I grew  up 
with  back  in  the  late  ’60s.  In  fact,  years  ago,  I essentially  gave  up  on  ringnecks 
and  concentrated,  instead,  on  grouse.  But  the  opening  day  of  last  year’s  regular 
small  game  season  marked  the  beginning  of  the  best  pheasant  hunting  I’ve  ever 
had,  largely  due  to  the  Game  Commission’s  new,  improved  pheasant  propagation 
program. 

Last  October,  during  the  early  small  game  season,  I was  able  to  spend  (by  my 
standards)  a fair  amount  of  time  hunting  grouse,  but  I wasn’t  having  a particularly 
good  time.  I was  finding  birds,  but  I wasn’t  getting  much  shooting  and  I didn’t 
connect  on  any  of  the  few  shots  I did  get.  I was  ready  for  some  drastic  changes. 

Therefore,  the  opening  day  of  the  regular  small  game  season  found  me  heading 
not  for  the  mountains,  but  for  the  farmlands  of  a nearby  game  lands,  with  hopes  of 
finding  a ring-necked  pheasant  or  two.  Daisy,  my  three-year-old  yellow  Lab,  and 
I were  running  a little  behind  schedule,  but  by  9:30  we  were  weaving  through 
fields,  looking  for  ringnecks.  There  were  hunters  in  every  direction  but,  nonethe- 
less, plenty  of  room  for  everybody. 

I flushed  the  first  bird,  unexpectedly,  and  true  to  form,  missed  it  twice.  We  hadn’t 
gone  much  farther,  though,  before  Daisy’s  tail  started  to  wag  and  her  pace  quick- 
ened. As  she  excitedly  rooted  through  a multiflora  rose  thicket  I caught  movement 
about  10  yards  ahead  of  me  — it  was  a running  cock  bird.  With  Daisy  quickly  closing 
in,  the  bird  flushed,  and  just  as  he  reached  the  top  of  his  rise  he  was  met  by  a load  of 
number  6s. 

As  I admired  the  bird,  stroking  its  feathers  into  place,  I let  out  a long  sigh  of  relief. 
In  my  hands  was  the  first  pheasant  I had  shot  in  15  years.  The  second  bird  in  15 
years  was  added  to  my  game  bag  a couple  hours  later. 

To  make  the  rest  of  a Tong  story  short,  I went  pheasant  hunting  three  more  times 
that  season  — twice  during  the  first  week  and  one  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  week  — and  not  only  did  I get  two  birds  on  every  trip,  but  so  did  everybody 
who  went  with  me. 

To  say  the  least,  I became  a firm  believer  in  the  Game  Commission’s  “Hardy” 
pheasant  propagation  program.  The  hunting  was  certainly  challenging  and  enjoy- 
able, and  the  birds  were  outstanding. 

This  fall  the  agency  will  release  200,000  pheasants  on  state  game  lands  and  other 
lands  open  to  public  hunting.  On  page  40  is  a map  showing  the  number  of 
pheasants  scheduled  to  be  stocked  in  each  county.  Of  the  fall  allocation,  40  percent 
of  the  birds  will  be  released  prior  to  the  season,  35  percent  during  the  first  week, 
and  25  percent  during  the  following  week. 

Outstanding  pheasant  hunting  opportunities  are  being  made  available  through 
the  agency’s  pheasant  propagation  program,  but  hunters  must  do  their  part,  too. 
With  a few  exceptions,  the  birds  I encountered  were  in  thick  cover  and  were 
extremely  wary.  One  day  three  of  us,  with  two  Labs,  flushed  at  least  30  birds. 
Without  the  dogs,  we  would  have  put  only  one  bird,  at  best,  and  left  the  area 
thinking  there  wasn’t  another  pheasant  within  miles. 

Pheasant  hunting  may  never  be  like  it  was  two  and  three  decades  ago,  and  I have 
no  intentions  of  giving  up  grouse  hunting.  But  for  the  sportsman  who  longs  for  the 
thrill  of  having  a gaudy  cackling  rooster  rocket  out  from  his  feet,  the  opportunities 
exist  — thanks  to  the  great  strides  made  in  the  Game  Commission’s  pheasant  propa- 
gation program.  So,  if  the  thought  of  putting  a nice  plump  pheasant  or  two  in  the 
freezer  this  fall  appeals  to  you,  head  for  a game  lands  — and,  if  at  all  possible,  take  a 
dog  along.  — Bob  Mitchell 
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LADY  SEEMED  to  warm  up  to  the  family  after  Sport  died,  at  least  she  would  allow  us  to  pet 
her.  Still,  the  only  real  affection  she  portrayed  was  for  Dad,  her  one  and  only  love. 


The  Lady  and  the 

Hunter 

By  Hayward  L.  Putnam 


I WAS  A youngster  when  the  lady  and 
her  brother  first  came  to  live  at  our 
house.  My  dad  fixed  a home  for  them  in 
an  old  shed,  but  it  wasn’t  until  the  next 
morning  that  my  sisters  and  I met  this 
strange  pair.  When  we  did,  they  were 
two  of  the  ugliest  and  meanest  beagle 
pups  anyone  could  behold. 

Both  pups  were  a reddish  brown  with 
little  or  no  white  markings.  They  were 
lean  and  mean,  with  no  love  for  any- 
thing human.  I figured  Dad  had  his 
work  cut  out  for  him  if  he  planned  to 


make  hunters  out  of  this  pair  of  pups. 
Although  Dad  would  never  admit  it,  I 
still  think  the  farmer  he  obtained  them 
from,  paid  him  to  take  them  off  his 
hands. 

With  hours  of  gentle  patience, 
though,  Dad  slowly  won  the  affection 
of  the  gip,  which  he  had  named  Lady. 
Sport,  the  male,  was  another  case  alto- 
gether—he  loved  no  one.  Sure,  he 
learned  to  hunt,  but  it  took  forever  to 
catch  him  after  a day  in  the  field. 

Not  long  after  the  pups  were  a year 
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old.  Sport  suddenly  became  sick.  All 
the  nursing  and  medicine  Dad  used 
didn’t  save  the  young  dog.  That  left  only 
Lady. 

Lady  seemed  to  warm  up  to  the  fam- 
ily after  Sport  died,  at  least  she  would 
allow  us  to  pet  her.  Still,  the  only  real 
affection  she  portrayed  was  for  Dad, 
her  one  and  only  love.  I think  that  little 
dog  would  have  walked  through  fire  to 
please  him. 

As  the  years  rolled  by  Dad  and  Lady 
formed  a rabbit  hunting  team  few  if  any 
would  ever  equal.  Together  they  made 
many  fancy  high-priced  hounds  and 
their  owners  look  inadequate  by  com- 
parison. Several  individuals  offered 
Dad  big  money  for  Lady,  but  she  was 
not  for  sale  at  any  price. 

One  thing  was  clear;  Lady  was  a one- 
man  dog.  She  performed  only  for  her 
master,  any  other  time  she  was  worth- 
less. Even  after  all  the  hours  we  spent 
afield  together,  she  would  never  hunt 
for  me. 

I recall  one  Saturday  during  the  fall 
when  a friend  of  Dad’s  from  the  city 
was  coming  to  hunt  rabbits  with  his 


“great  new  pair  of  registered  hounds.” 
They  were  beautiful,  black,  white  and 
tan  bench  legs,  and  their  owner  said 
they  were  great  hunters.  He  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  in  the  field  and  show  how 
well  they  were  going  to  beat  Lady. 

Something  came  up  that  morning, 
though,  causing  Dad  to  miss  the  ap- 
pointed hunt.  The  task  was  left  in  my 
hands  to  guide  the  trip  until  he  re- 
turned. He  also  insisted  that  I take 
Lady  along,  which  I thought  was  a mis- 
take. She  seemed  happy  to  be  going 
until  she  realized  Dad  was  not  with  us. 

Those  high  priced  hounds  were  great 
and  Lady  did  nothing.  She  utterly  re- 
fused to  run  with  the  other  dogs  and 
spent  most  of  her  time  walking  along 
behind  me.  Then,  suddenly,  she  came 
to  life  and  began  hunting  as  I knew  she 
could.  At  that  instant  a high  laced  hunt- 
ing boot,  followed  by  a leg  cased  in  the 
old  type,  riding  style  hunting  pants, 
stepped  through  the  fence  row  — it  was 
Dad. 

Now  the  story  changed,  Lady  be- 
came a hunting  machine.  When  the 
other  dogs  lost  a rabbit  and  came  back, 
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WITH  HOURS  of  gentle  patience,  though, 
Dad  slowly  won  the  affection  of  the  gip, 
which  he  named  Lady.  Sport,  the  male,  was 
another  case  altogether— he  loved  no  one. 
Sure,  he  loved  to  hunt,  but  it  took  forever  to 
catch  him  after  a day  in  the  field. 

she  would  unravel  the  trail  and  bring 
the  cottontail  around  for  a shot.  She 
was  a wonder  dog  and  did  everything 
for  us  but  the  shooting.  When  Dad’s 
friend  headed  back  to  the  city  he  knew 
he  could  never  buy  a dog  capable  of 
beating  Lady. 

Lady’s  one  great  attribute  was  her 
nose.  If  she  sniffed  a brush  pile  and 
walked  off,  you  could  bet  there  were  no 
rabbits  around.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
she  dove  in  without  abandon,  you  bet- 
ter have  your  gun  ready  for  action.  I 
remember  one  fall  afternoon  the  three 
of  us  were  returning  from  a morning 
hunt.  We  had  taken  several  rabbits  and, 
as  usual,  missed  a few.  As  we  walked. 
Dad  and  I were  discussing  the  hunt 
when  Lady  stopped  and  headed  for  an 
old,  split  rail  fence  about  20  yards  away. 
She  jumped  into  the  brush  at  one  cor- 
ner and  came  out  carrying  a fat  cotton- 
tail. Dad  said  he  guessed  she  thought  if 
we  couldn’t  hit  them,  she  had  to  catch 
them. 

The  Lady  wasn’t  perfect  by  any 


stretch  of  the  imagination.  The  only 
time  she  would  tongue  was  when  she 
had  the  rabbit  in  sight.  She  looked 
nothing  like  a lady,  either.  Her  head 
was  too  small  for  the  body,  legs  were 
too  long  and  her  coat  was  a dirty  brown. 
She  was,  however,  in  Dad’s  eyes,  more  a 
queen  than  a lady. 

Lady  has  been  gone  for  many  years, 
and  although  Dad  had  many  more 
hunting  dogs,  none  could  ever  replace 
her.  A few  years  ago  Dad  also  passed 
away,  and  I like  to  think  that  some- 
where, in  a beautiful  fall  setting,  a 
hunter  walks  with  an  old  ugly  brown 
hound  seeking  the  one  sport  they  both 
loved,  rabbit  hunting. 


Dove/Woodcock  Seasons 

For  the  eighth  consecutive  year,  Pennsylvanians  will  enjoy  a split  dove 
season  in  1990.  The  first  round  of  the  season  began  September  1,  and  will 
conclude  October  13.  The  second  round  will  run  from  October  27  through 
November  17.  First  season  shooting  hours  are  noon  until  sunset;  second 
season  hours  are  from  a half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset.  Daily  limit  is  12; 
no  more  than  24  in  possession  after  the  first  day. 

As  for  woodcock,  the  season  opens  and  closes  a week  later  than  in  recent 
years.  Game  Commission  studies  show  woodcock  populations  have  been 
declining,  so  additional  protection  is  needed.  Migratory  bird  seasons  known 
at  press  time  follow.  Watch  local  news  media  for  1990  waterfowl  seasons. 


1990  MIGRATORY  GAME  RIRD  SEASONS 


Species 

Open 

Close 

Daily 

Possession 

Mourning  Doves 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  13 

12 

24 

Oct.  27 

Nov.  17 

12 

24 

Woodcock 

Oct.  27 

Nov.  17 

3 

6 

Virginia  & Sora  Rails 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  3 

25 

25 

Gallinules 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  3 

15 

30 

Common  (Wilson’s)  Snipe 

Oct.  27 

Nov.  17 

8 

16 
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Shades  of  Gray 

By  Joe  Parry 


OMETIMES  WE  KNOW  where 
we’re  going,  or  wish  to  be,  only 
after  being  there,  leaving  and,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  not  being  able  to  re- 
turn. We  allow  things  to  slip  away  from 
us  without  truly  giving  them  much 
thought  before  it’s  too  late.  And,  not 
long  ago,  I nearly  suffered  the  greatest 
loss  of  my  hunting  lifetime  — the  com- 
panionship and  boundless  joy  of  having 
a hunting  son  walk  the  autumn  woods 
with  me. 

We  had  shared  two  wonderful  hunt- 
ing seasons  together.  We’d  become  a 
team;  we  ardently  knew  the  meaning  of 
quality  time  in  the  northwoods,  where 
we  played  the  roles  of  predators.  But, 
the  fun,  the  most  memorable  moments, 
didn’t  come  from  the  taking  of  game. 
The  best  times  were  born  through  ob- 
servation. Born  of  the  mystique  which 
only  Mother  Nature  can  provide;  of  the 
laughs  “She”  so  generously  gives  to  the 
hearts  of  hunters. 

All  The  Ingredients 

I closely  watched  my  son’s  eyes  after 
he  killed  an  animal.  Using  fatherly  per- 
ception, I tried  to  determine  whether 
he,  as  so  many  of  us  do,  felt  the  blend- 
ing of  remorsefulness  and  elation  at  the 
moment  of  taking  an  animal’s  life.  It 
wasn’t  long  before  I knew  he  had  all  the 
necessary  ingredients  for  becoming  the 
ethical  hunter  I wished  for;  the  require- 
ments needed  for  becoming  a compe- 
tent, proficient  hunter.  We  adults,  how- 
ever, cannot  and  should  not  expect  or 
insist  that  our  children  become  hunters 
simply  because  of  our  love  of  the  sport. 
Naturally,  the  “predator”  is  in  there,  as 
in  all  men,  but  we  can  merely  cultivate 
our  children  with  the  hope  that  our  ef- 
forts bear  the  crop  of  dreams.  We  can- 
not and  should  not  push  too  aggres- 
sively. 

A while  back,  I thought  I’d  done 


everything  just  right.  My  son,  Justin, 
shot  quite  well  with  every  type  firearm 
I handed  him.  He  had  an  appreciation 
and  respect  for  the  wild  things  like  I’d 
never  before  seen  in  a young  man.  He 
passed  on  shots  at  whitetails  simply  be- 
cause he  wasn’t  certain  of  making  the 
ever-important  instant  kill.  And  one 
morning  when  the  gray  squirrels  were 
more  active  than  I’ve  ever  seen  them, 
he  opted  to  quit  hunting  after  two 
hours.  “I’ve  three,  Pop,  and  you  have 
two.  That’s  plenty  for  our  supper  and  a 
late-night  snack.  Let’s  go  back  to  camp.” 
So,  even  though  I was  having  the  time 
of  my  squirrel  hunting  life,  I recognized 
this  commendable  lack  of  greed  in  him 
and  said,  “Okay,  Partner.” 

As  that  particular  season  wore 
sweetly  on,  I made  progressive  and  par- 
amount mistakes  insofar  as  being  the 
mentor,  the  hunting  “teacher.”  I got  an- 
gry during  fall  turkey  season  when  he 
turned  his  head  too  abruptly.  I twisted 
my  face  to  form  looks  of  disgust  when 
he  walked  too  fast  while  still  hunting. 
And  the  list  goes  on  ...  I tried  to  ration- 
alize my  criticisms  by  telling  myself  I 
was  doing  these  things  only  so  he  could 
come  to  know  the  magic  of  taking  a 
whitetail. 

On  the  first  Friday  of  deer  season  I 
passed  on  a 25-yard  shot  at  the  largest 
racked  whitetail  I’ve  seen  in  35  years  of 
deer  hunting  so  my  son,  I hoped,  could 
put  him  down.  As  the  buck  slinked  past 
my  morning  stand  I could  feel  my  eyes 
widening,  my  heart  becoming  uncom- 
monly unstable,  all  in  anticipation  of 
Justin  getting  a great  trophy  in  just  his 
second  season. 

It  wasn’t  to  be  and  I’d  made  yet  an- 
other mistake  by  expecting  too  much  of 
my  young  hunter.  As  I turned  to  see 
whether  he’d  spotted  the  ghost-like 
buck,  I saw  that  his  rifle  was  lying  next 
to  him  on  the  leaf-covered  ground,  al- 
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though  safely  propped  against  a fallen 
branch. 

The  buck,  now  to  our  right  and  still 
unaware  of  our  presence,  was  about  60 
yards  away,  heading  for  thicker  cover. 
Wise  as  the  animal  must  have  been,  he 
seemed  to  know  he’d  stayed  out  too 
long  in  the  feeding  fields  and  quick- 
ened his  pace.  A hedgerow  partially 
screened  Justin’s  view  of  him  but  may 
have,  for  the  veteran  hunter,  provided  a 
shot,  perhaps  several,  through  its  open- 
ings. “Shoot!”  I whispered.  Justin’s  rifle, 
now  at  his  shoulder,  swung  with  the 
slinking  deer  but  never  sounded.  Furi- 
ous with  the  overwhelming  disappoint- 
ment I felt  for  him,  I said,  “Justin,  that’s 
the  buck  whose  rub  we  found  in  early 
fall.  Remember?  I said  we’d  be  blessed 
to  ever  see  him?  We’ll  never  see  that 
buck  again.” 

Certain  Disappointment 

I could  see  my  son’s  cheeks  drain  of 
color;  his  eyes  fill  with  certain  disap- 
pointment. He  was  hurt  because  he  felt 
he’d  let  me  down  by  missing  his  chance 
at  a very  special  animal.  And  I,  wrong 
as  I was  then,  verbally  reprimanded 
him  for  not  having  his  rifle  at  the  ready 
at  7:20  a.m.  Had  I seen  the  rifle  on  the 
ground,  as  I should  have,  it  would  have 
been  an  altogether  different  story. 

Just  seconds  before  that  irrational 
behavior  on  my  part,  when  I should 
have  been  providing  consolation,  Justin 
said,  “There  he  goes.  Pop!”  I turned  to 
see  the  buck  hightailing  it  about  150 
yards  out  in  front  of  us.  “Shoot!”  I whis- 
pered rather  loudly.  But  by  the  time 
Justin  swung  with  the  speeding  buck  to 
the  point  his  shot  might  score,  the  deer 
was  at  a sharp  quartering  angle.  It  was  a 
tough  shot  for  any  hunter,  and  he 
missed  cleanly.  I knew  it,  and  so  did  he. 

There  was  just  one  reaction  from  the 
buck.  He  turned  at  my  son’s  shot,  very 
abruptly,  and  tore  through  a thick  stand 
of  pines,  toward  a swamp  in  the  valley 
below  — a swamp  with  a perimeter  plas- 
tered with  “No  Hunting”  signs.  I 
checked  as  far  as  legally  possible  for 
signs  of  a hit  in  the  dusting  of  snow 
which  barely  covered  the  ground.  I 


found  not  a hair,  nor  any  indication  the 
buck  took  a hit. 

Justin  watched  from  our  morning 
stand  while  I tracked.  As  I came  out  of 
the  pine  thicket,  he  no  doubt  detected 
the  “no  such  luck”  in  my  eyes.  During 
my  return  to  the  stand  I realized  how 
he  must  have  felt,  the  heaviness  in  his 
heart,  the  pain  of  almost  knowing  for 
certain  he’d  never  again  get  a chance  at 
a buck  like  that.  I vowed,  then  and 
there,  not  to  cultivate  the  hurt  within 
him  by  talking  of  his  mistake.  It  was 
“our”  hunt,  therefore  “our”  mistake.  We 
rejoiced  a few  moments  after  I re- 
turned, however  little,  with  the  blessing 
bestowed  upon  us  by  the  Red  Gods.  We 
had  seen  the  greatest  buck  of  Tioga 
County.  At  least  we  agreed  he  must 
have  been;  and  although  neither  of  us 
voiced  it,  I believe  there  was  a gladness 
in  both  our  hearts  knowing  he  was  still 
out  there.  An  animal  of  the  hunter’s 
dream;  a buck  to  add  even  more  excite- 
ment to  future  hunts. 

That  season  ended  with  no  venison 
in  the  freezer,  and  there  was  little  talk 
of  season  memories.  All  of  the  wrong 
I’d  done  that  season  must  have  stuck 
with  him.  All  of  the  near  flawless  things 
I expected  of  a young  hunter  were  in- 
deed, too  much.  And,  even  though  I 
now  realized  this,  it  was  too  late.  Justin 
knew  I was  sorry  for  getting  angry  with 
him  from  time  to  time  in  the  hunting 
woods.  My  apologies  were  countless. 
But,  more  importantly,  they  were  not 
enough  to  prevent  the  loss  I was  soon  to 
suffer,  the  loss  of  the  best  hunting  part- 
ner I’d  ever  known.  And  at  the  time, 
there  seemed  little  hope  in  preventing 
it. 

His  devastating  words  came  in  the 
heat  of  the  following  summer  and  hit 
me  with  about  5000  foot-pounds  of 
energy.  “Pop,”  he  said,  after  I had  asked 
him  to  go  with  me  to  the  rifle  range,  “I 
don’t  think  I’m  gonna  hunt  anymore.” 

I know  not  what  expression  my  face 
wore,  nor  the  shock  I must  have  ex- 
posed in  my  eyes,  but  I know  I hurt 
greatly,  inside  and  deeply.  “Why  not, 
Justin?”  I asked  casually,  all  the  while 
knowing  I’d  done  the  damage  by  put- 
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ting  too  much  pressure  on  him.  I also 
knew  what  he  was  feeling.  He  loved  the 
woods,  the  hunting  and  all  that  went 
with  the  package.  What  disturbed  him 
was  that  he  felt  he  simply  couldn’t  be 
“.  . . as  good  as  Pop.”  In  his  heart,  he  felt 
he  was  disappointing  me.  And  even 
though  that  was  hardly  the  case  at  all,  I 
knew  I had  a tough  “row  to  hoe”  before 
fall. 

Autumn  came,  however  slowly.  The 
early  small  game  season  was  only  two 
weeks  away.  I’d  questioned  my  son 
numerous  times  about  whether  he’d 
changed  his  mind  about  hunting.  An- 
other mistake.  Although  this  time,  I 
realized  it  before  it  came  across  as 
pushing  too  hard.  His  answers  were 
always  nearly  the  same,  weighing  heavy 
on  this  hunter’s  heart.  “I  don’t  know, 
Pop,  I just  don’t  know.” 

His  indecision  had  me  toying  with 
my  moustache  until  there  was  little  left. 
In  fact,  it  was  very  borderline  to  looking 
respectable  at  all.  The  leaves  of  the 
Endless  Mountains  were  as  only  “The 
Master”  could  paint  them  as  I looked 
across  the  expanse  of  tree-abundant 
mountains  from  our  kitchen  window.  I 
drank  coffee  while  doing  some  soul 
searching,  thinking  of  what  Kahlil 
Gibran,  a philosopher  of  a long  ago 
time,  said  of  children.  “You  may  give 
them  your  love,  but  not  your  thoughts, 
for  they  have  their  own  thoughts.  You 
may  house  their  bodies,  but  not  their 
souls.  For  their  souls  dwell  in  the  house 
of  tomorrow,  which  you  cannot  visit, 
not  even  in  your  dreams.  You  may  strive 
to  be  like  them,  but  seek  not  to  make 
them  like  you.”  Summoning  those 
words  of  wisdom  from  an  aging  mem- 
ory strongly  confirmed  just  how  wrong 
I’d  been. 

As  small  game  season  drew  near,  I 
constantly  searched  my  son’s  eyes  for  a 
sparkle  that  may  have  signaled,  “the 
predator  is  back.”  Hunter  and  father  I 
thought  I was,  the  look  I so  longed  to 
see  in  his  eyes  was  absent.  Time  grew 
shorter,  and  my  hope  Justin’s  change  of 
heart  would  accompany  the  forest’s 
changing  leaves  was  melting  away.  A 
trip  to  the  woods  during  a day  of  “what- 


to-do-with-myself”  seemed  appropriate 
therapy. 

I drove  to  the  camp  of  a friend, 
George  Osgood,  and  when  I arrived, 
using  the  key  he  had  given  me,  I 
opened  the  cabin  door  and  made  my- 
self at  home.  I found  the  hip  boots  he 
told  me  I would  need  to  cross  Babb 
Creek  — the  only  access  to  decent  hunt- 
ing woods.  Crossing  the  creek,  without 
the  usual  excitement  created  by  the 
animal  sign  around,  I thought  of  Justin 
and  wished  he  were  with  me.  He  would 
love  the  hollow  and  the  hemlock  grove, 
but  this  scouting  trip  was  for  me. 

As  is  normally  the  case  with  moun- 
tain streams,  particularly  after  recent 
rains,  the  creek  was  fast  and  cold.  After 
crossing,  I sat  on  the  opposite  bank  and 
changed  from  hip  boots  to  nylon  turf 
shoes,  my  favorite  because  they’re  quiet 
and  virtually  slip-free.  I stood  and 
turned  to  a steep  incline  ahead  of  me, 
lined  with  looming  gray  beeches  that 
seemed  to  be  daring  me,  as  though  they 
were  Nature’s  sentries  standing  guard. 

Every  Hunter  Knows 

At  the  top  of  the  incline  lay  a bench 
that  had  seemingly  been  plowed  by  the 
hooves  of  whitetails.  There  were  feeder 
trails,  master  trails,  barely  used  trails, 
and  old  abandoned  runs.  The  sights, 
each  of  them,  renewed  my  love  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s north  country  and  its  beauty. 
There’s  an  enchanting,  yet  unheard 
voice  which  mysteriously  and  forever 
calls,  “Come  around  the  next  bend. 
Climb  the  next  bench.  Drink  more  of 
my  beauty.”  Every  hunter  knows. 

Sunlight  filtered  through  the  endless 
variety  of  virgin  timber.  Its  rays  color- 
ful, yet  soft  and  pastel-like.  I cut 
through  a stand  of  hemlocks  in  the 
manner  of  a starving  stillhunter,  just  in- 
stinctively. I recalled  a part  of  Justin’s 
so-called  “lessons”  in  the  ways  of  a 
hunter.  “Always  walk  slowly,  quietly  and 
observantly.  Be  like  the  delicate  smoke 
of  a campfire  and  drift  with  the 
breezes.” 

As  I emerged  from  the  sheltering 
hemlocks  I noticed  a giant  hickory,  its 
bark  curled  to  a point  that  seemed  Na- 
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ture  was  angry  when  making  the  tree. 
How  old  must  you  be,  I thought.  What 
I’d  give  to  know  of  the  forest  what  you 
must  know;  the  bucks  which  have 
passed  by  you. 

I walked  a few  more  steps  and  saw 
where  what  must  have  been  a spike 
buck  scarred  a whip-like  sapling.  Rub- 
bing early,  I thought,  or  perhaps  his 
head  was  just  itchy.  I sat  to  rest,  think 
and  eat  a sandwich  I’d  stuffed  into  my 
vest.  The  peaceful  interlude  went  well; 
the  sandwich  remained  uneaten.  The 
last  time  I enjoyed  an  energizing  sand- 
wich in  the  woods  was  with  my  son. 
And  none  of  what  I was  doing  now 
seemed  quite  right.  There  was  an  emp- 
tiness inside  a hunting  heart,  one  al- 
leged to  be  tough. 

Looking  at  the  rub  on  the  sapling,  I 
thought,  young  buck;  young  and  no 
doubt  looking  for  a master  to  show  him 
the  ropes.  Then  I looked  at  the  giant 
hickory.  It  seemed  to  have  a human-like 
wisdom  about  it.  Mother  Nature  is 
illustrating  a lesson  for  me,  I thought. 
Perhaps  I was  the  hickory,  Justin  the 
sapling?  “That’s  it!”  I whispered.  I was 
certain  of  the  hickory’s  fruitless  sea- 
sons, a mistake  of  sorts.  And,  too,  I was 
certain  the  delicate  sapling  would  make 
a comeback,  healing  from  the  scars 
made  by  the  irritating,  rubbing  buck. 


At  that  point  I felt  renewed.  I could  just 
feel  that  Justin  would  have  a change  of 
heart  and  once  again  hunt  with  his 
father. 

Feeling  better  about  my  day  alone,  I 
continued  stillhunting,  though  I car- 
ried only  a knife  as  the  season  still  lay 
ahead.  I flushed  several  grouse,  which 
casually  flew  to  points  ahead,  and 
moved  a dozen  or  so  deer.  I saw  an 
abundance  of  sign,  from  turkeys  and 
bear  to  foxes  and  coyotes.  And  I spotted 
an  overwhelming  number  of  grays,  Jus- 
tin’s second  favorite  game  animal.  The 
forest  was  telling  me  something  and  I 
felt  compelled  to  keep  an  open  mind  to 
“Her”  precious  lessons. 

I left  the  mountain,  rushing  from  the 
serenity  of  the  woods  like  never  before. 
I forded  the  stream  as  though  the 
Hounds  of  Baskerville  were  snapping  at 
my  hindquarters  and  drove  home  as  fast 
as  law  would  allow.  I felt  reprieved, 
however  wrong  I had  been  over  the  past 
two  seasons,  I now  felt  a hope,  a dream 
that  at  least  had  a chance  of  becoming  a 
reality;  Justin  may  come  back. 

At  supper  that  evening,  he  asked, 
“How’d  you  do  out  there  today,  Pop?” 

“Oh,  okay  I guess.”  I answered,  while 
nervously  toying  with  my  moustache. 

“See  any  deer?” 

“A  dozen  or  so,  maybe,”  I said,  “but, 
boy,  did  I see  the  grays!” 

Then  he  came  back  with  something 
that  made  me  thankful  my  heart  is 
strong.  “I  love  hunting  grays,  Pop. 
They’re  darn  near  like  hunting  deer  in 
the  big  woods,  aren’t  they?”  Without 
giving  me  a chance  of  answering  he 
said,  “I  remember  you  telling  me  to 
hunt  ’em  like  whitetails,  slow  and  quiet, 
and  to  search  every  tree  crotch  for 
something  that  doesn’t  belong.  Grays 
are  the  second  gray-test,”  he  joked,  “.  . . 
and  you  know  what  my  favorite  game 
animal  is,  right?” 

“Yep,  I do,  my  son;  yep,  I do,”  I said, 

“C’MON  into  my  room,  Pop,  I have  some- 
thing to  show  you.”  There  he  merely  pointed 
to  his  desktop  and  on  it  lay  a dream  — my 
dream  — bearing  the  numbers  of  his  new 
hunting  license.  To  me  it  looked  as  beautiful 
as  a Ned  Smith  painting. 
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all  the  while  forcing  myself  to  leave  well 
enough  alone.  He  may  come  around, 
and,  yes,  I gave  a silent  thanks  for  the 
wisdom  provided  by  the  mountain,  the 
aged  hickory,  the  gray  sentry-like 
beeches  which  beckoned  me  onto  the 
mountain  bench,  and,  of  course,  the 
scarred  sapling.  I said  not  another  word 
which  may  have  altered  the  change  of 
attitude  he  seemed  to  be  having.  Just 
the  normal  family  chatter,  potpourri 
type,  finished  out  our  dinner  time. 

The  following  Friday  I went  for  my 
license  — alone,  and  again  heavy  in  the 
heart.  Justin  and  I had  made  this  a spe- 
cial occasion  for  the  past  two  years,  but 
this  time  I wasn’t  certain  whether  I’d 
even  hunt  this  season.  Justin  being  with 
me  meant  a great  deal  to  me,  and 
thoughts  of  hunting  without  him  made 
me  feel  like  hanging  up  the  old  Fox 
Sterlingworth  and  the  Rugers  I’d  grown 
to  love  over  the  years.  Me,  the  same 
father  who  told  his  son  that  one  day  he 
may  have  to  take  me  to  the  deer  woods 
via  a wheelchair.  “I  could  never  give  up 
my  deer  hunting,”  I had  said.  But  losing 
my  partner,  this  very  special  young  man 
who  made  the  woods  even  more  special 
than  God  may  have  intended,  put  over- 
whelming doubt  in  my  mind. 

Coming  home  from  B&B  Sporting 
Goods  with  my  license,  without  the 
usual  excitement  of  buying  it,  I thought 
of  how  a story  about  my  mistakes  may 
help  fathers  from  making  the  same 
ones.  I tossed  the  license,  report  cards 
and  law  booklet  on  the  kitchen  table. 
My  wife,  Linda,  greeted  me  with  a 
smile  and  a hug  that  seemed  uncalled 
for  as  she  knew  my  mood.  She  was  grin- 
ning ear  to  ear,  reminiscent  of  a Chesh- 
ire cat  that  had  just  eaten  a blue  ribbon 
canary.  “What’s  up?”  I asked.  “Where’s 
Justin  and  Erika?”  She  told  me  they 
were  upstairs;  that  Justin  was  teaching 
her  some  math  on  the  chalkboard. 

“Go  on  up,”  she  said,  “and  see  what 
we  bought  on  his  way  home  from 
school.” 

Upstairs  I greeted  both  children  with 
the  usual  hugs  and  kisses.  Justin  said, 
“C’mon  into  my  room,  Pop,  I have 
something  to  show  you.”  There  he 


merely  pointed  to  his  desktop  and  on  it 
lay  a dream  — my  dream  — bearing  the 
numbers  of  his  new  hunting  license.  To 
me  it  looked  as  beautiful  as  a Ned 
Smith  painting.  Not  knowing  quite 
what  to  say  or  how  to  react,  I,  lump- 
throated  as  I was,  managed,  “I’m  glad. 
Son.  So,  so  glad.”  And  I hugged  him  to 
the  point  of  near  pain. 

George  allowed  us  the  use  of  his 
camp  for  most  of  that  season  and  we 
spent  a great  deal  of  time  there.  Quality 
time,  sharing  laughs  and  feelings  from 
deep  inside  which  only  seem  to  escape 
when  time  is  spent  in  a hunting  camp. 
We  ate  as  though  there  wasn’t  going  to 
be  another  autumn  sunrise  and  we  shot 
at  targets  until  they  were  shredded  like 
confetti. 

Shooting  Match 

One  late  afternoon  I challenged  him 
to  a match,  whereby  we’d  use  his  22 
rifle,  topped  with  a big  game,  4x  Sim- 
mons scope.  Five  rounds  by  each 
shooter,  tightest  group  would  win.  A tie 
meant  a shoot-off,  ending  with  the  loser 
performing  KP  duty  that  night. 

Our  two  groups  were  close  in  size, 
although  I thought  his  a bit  tighter,  but 
he  insisted  on  a shoot-off.  I said,  “Okay, 
Partner,  but  I think  yours  is  better  cov- 
ered by  the  nickel.” 

We  laughed  when  he  said,  “You  prob- 
ably used  a quarter  to  cover  mine.” 
Then  he  added,  “Pop,  you  almost 
always  shoot  tighter  groups  than  I do. 
Why?” 

“Well,  maybe  you’re  looking  at  the 
entire  target  when  you  shoot.  Try  con- 
centrating on  just  the  bullseye  and 
always  take  the  same  sight  picture.  By 
doing  that  you’ll  come  to  learn  quickly 
whether  the  problem  is  yours  or  a 
scope  which  needs  adjusting.  Forget 
the  paper  around  the  bull.  In  fact, 
here’s  what  we’ll  do  for  the  shoot-off.  I 
paced  off  a long  30  yards  and  then 
punched  a jagged-edge  bottle  cap  into 
a decaying  sycamore.  “Pop,  I’ll  never  hit 
that  little  thing.” 

“You  will  if  you  concentrate,”  I said, 
adding,  “And  there’s  no  paper  around  to 
distract  you.”  I could  see  the  worry  in 
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his  face.  I shot  first  and  missed  — 
cleanly.  The  bottle  cap  still  in  place,  I 
handed  him  the  old  Marlin  and  said, 
softly,  “Concentrate  and  believe.”  He 
fired. 

As  I walked  toward  the  tree,  Justin 
said,  “Well,  at  least  I hit  close  enough  to 
knock  it  off!”  We  laughed.  And,  as  I 
plucked  the  cap  from  the  ground  I said, 
“Yeah,  but  do  you  think  you  hit  that 
little  cap?”  Of  course  he  didn’t  know, 
but  as  I walked  back  to  him,  clutching 
the  cap  in  my  fist,  I looked  at  him  with 
a father’s  eyes  and  held  out  the  bottle 
cap.  “Justin,  always  believe  in  yourself. 
Believe  you  can  and  you  shall.  In  deer 
season,  in  all  of  life.  If  it’s  right  for  you 
and  you  always  believe,  it’ll  happen  for 
you.”  He  took  the  cap  from  my  hand 
and  through  its  very  center  was  a 22- 
caliber  hole.  The  look  in  his  eyes  was 
priceless  and  beyond  description.  The 
dishes  were  mine  to  wash. 

That  season  went  as  beautifully  as 
the  Red  Gods  could  allow.  Justin  out- 
shot  me  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  take 
the  grays  already  in  my  sights.  He  was 
quicker,  more  confident  and  had  a 
sharper  eye  than  the  Old  Man  and, 
even  though  he  never  said  so,  I know  he 
knew  it.  We  laughed  when  he  shot  a 
gray  just  as  I spotted  it.  We  laughed  at 
the  cold  stinging  rains  of  autumn  and  at 
a lot  of  other  things.  We  enjoyed  the 
season  — together. 


Still,  there  was  deer  season  to  come. 
And  he  wanted  a whitetail  more  than 
anything  in  the  world.  And  I wanted  his 
dream  to  come  true  more  than  any- 
thing I could  think  of. 

We  both  knew  of  the  luck  factor  in- 
volved, of  the  deer  having  to  do  “their 
part,”  and  we  hunted  hard  during  most 
of  the  season.  For  the  most  part,  we 
lacked  the  luck.  However,  the  hope  still 
lived  in  my  heart  but  I could  see  his  was 
melting  away.  I gave  little  in  the  way  of 
advice.  Just  an  occasional,  “Keep  the 
hope,  Son.  Believe  and  remember  the 
bottle  cap  if  you  do  get  a shot.” 

The  dawn  of  the  last  day  came  slowly. 
My  eyes  were  tired  from  a sleepless 
night  and  Justin’s  movements  indicated 
he,  too,  was  worn  from  hunting  long 
and  hard.  He’d  passed  on  a buck  on  the 
opening  day  because  he  wasn’t  sure  he 
could  put  it  down  to  stay.  And  now 
there  was  a touch  of  regret  as  we  had 
but  eight  hours  to  season’s  end. 

My  hope  burned  on.  My  legs  ached 
from  pushing  the  Endless  Mountains 
endlessly.  But  the  love  for  my  son  and 
the  desire  to  help  him  realize  his  ulti- 
mate dream  kept  me  strong. 

The  last  day.  The  time  9:30.  The  tick- 
ing clock  our  nagging  enemy.  It  seemed 
so,  anyway,  against  the  dream  I shared 
with  Justin. 

At  day’s  end,  the  very  end  of  the  1989 
deer  hunting  season,  there  was  some 
photography  to  be  done  on  my  part. 
Through  the  camera’s  lens  I could  see 
my  son  kneeling  next  to  his  first  deer. 
There  was  an  odd  glistening  as  I fo- 
cused on  Justin.  Perhaps  the  lens.  Per- 
haps my  watering  eyes.  Maybe  even  the 
jewel-like  sparkle  in  his  eyes  that  I now 
knew  would  be  there  forever.  It  was 
certainly  there  now  and  that’s  really  all 
that  mattered,  thanks  to  the  grays,  the 
aged  hickory,  the  sentry-like  beeches 
and  the  scarred  sapling.  A small  tree  I 
now  knew  for  certain,  would  come  back 
from  the  hurt.  The  gap  between  father 
and  son  had  never  been  narrower  and 
to  the  sky  I whispered  a silent, 
“Thanks.  . . .” 
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PHIL  POUX,  Ducks  Unlimited  State  Chairman,  discusses  DU’s  role  in  protecting  wetland 
habitats  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  dedication  of  Silkman’s  Swamp,  a 1137-acre  tract  that 
will  be  designated  SGL  310. 


Pennsylvania  Receives  Big  Dividends  From  . . . 

DU's  Marsh  Program 


By  Steve  Miller  and  Roger  Lehman 

Photos  By  Jerry  L.  Pickel 


UCKS  UNLIMITED  is  interna- 
tionally recognized  as  the  leader 
in  wetlands  conservation;  it’s  the  largest 
private  waterfowl  conservation  organ- 
ization in  the  world.  DU  projects  spar- 
kle throughout  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Mexico  — wherever  waterfowl 
breed,  nest,  migrate  or  winter.  Over  the 
years  DU  has  raised  more  than  $500 
million  for  waterfowl  habitat  conserva- 
tion and  has  completed  nearly  5000 
projects  which  have  resulted  in  five 
million  acres  being  reserved  and  man- 
aged for  waterfowl. 

From  the  very  start  of  its  53-year  his- 
tory, DU  focused  on  projects  in  Can- 
ada, addressing  the  need  for  protected 
upland  breeding  and  nesting  sites  and 
shallow  brood-rearing  ponds.  DU  ag- 
gressively continues  these  efforts  in 


Canada,  where  some  70  percent  of 
North  America’s  waterfowl  are  pro- 
duced. 

In  1974  DU  turned  its  attention  to 
Mexico  where  their  projects  offer  se- 
cure wintering  habitat  where  waterfowl 
can  rest  and  restore  their  energies  for 
the  next  spring’s  long  trek  north  to 
breed. 

DU  began  projects  in  the  United 
States  in  1984  to  provide  waterfowl 
with  wintering  grounds  and  stopping 
places  along  their  migration  corridors. 


The  authors  are,  respectively,  DU 
Regional  Director  and,  Chief  of  the 
PGC’s  Federal/State  Coordination 
Division. 
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Since  the  inception  of  the  MARSH 
(Matching  Aid  to  Restore  States  Habi- 
tat) Program  in  1985,  DU  currently  has 
projects  underway  in  all  50  states. 

The  MARSH  Program  was  designed 
to  help  states  acquire  and  enhance 
waterfowl  habitat  within  their  borders. 
The  amount  of  money  available  to  a 
state  is  based  on  7.5  percent  of  the  sum 
DU  raises  within  the  state.  Ry  the  end 
of  1989,  Ducks  Unlimited  had  either 
spent  or  committed  expenditures 
totaling  nearly  one  half  million  dollars 
in  MARSH  funds  on  waterfowl  habitat 
projects  within  Pennsylvania.  All  of  the 
project  areas  are  located  within  priority 
“focus  areas”  identified  by  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Joint  Venture  committee  under 
the  auspices  of  the  North  American 
Waterfowl  Management  Plan.  Such  ac- 
countability in  selecting  project  sites 
ensures  that  the  MARSH  funds  raised 
by  the  100  DU  chapters  in  Pennsylvania 
are  being  utilized  to  their  fullest. 

The  first  DU  MARSH  project  in  the 
nation  occurred  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1985.  Ducks  Unlimited  contributed 
$51,631  to  assist  the  Game  Commission 
with  the  purchase  of  a $142,000 
“cookie  cutter”— more  specifically  de- 
scribed as  an  Aquatic  Weed  Cutter  — 
complete  with  174  horsepower  diesel 
engine,  winch  and  transport  trailer.  The 
weed  cutter  is  a specially  built  boat  that 
is  24  feet  long  and  7 feet  wide.  Two 


DUCKS  UNLIMITED  provided  $100,000  in 
MARSH  funds  to  acquire  Silkman’s  Swamp. 
This  area  was  designated  an  important 
waterfowl  area  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Joint 
Venture,  and  will  provide  ideal  wood  duck 
habitat  and  above  average  conditions  for 
black  ducks. 

rotating  blades,  five  feet  in  diameter, 
cut  through  dense  vegetation  such  as 
cattails  and  alders  that  slowly  take  over 
open  water  areas  and  dissuade  water- 
fowl  from  using  the  area.  The  heavy 
duty  cutting  blades  have  a variable  cut- 
ting depth  of  16  to  36  inches.  To  most 
mortals,  a cookie  cutter  looks  like  it  was 
designed  by  Rube  Goldberg  and  built 
by  a committee.  But  to  a duck  looking 
for  a place  to  live,  it  looks  heavenly. 

Game  Commission  wildlife  managers 
are  currently  using  the  weed  cutter  to 
reclaim  portions  of  the  9543-acre 
Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management 
Area  complex  that  have  become 
choked  with  vegetation  and  are  of  little 
use  to  waterfowl.  The  machine  is  creat- 
ing channels  and  openings  by  removing 
vegetation  to  improve  the  interspersion 
of  shallow  open  water  and  marsh  vege- 
tation available  for  waterfowl. 

In  1987  DU  provided  $29,300  for 
the  Hartstown  MARSH  Project  on  SGL 
2.14  in  Crawford  County.  This  project 
involved  the  replacement  of  an  anti- 
quated water-level  control  structure. 
SGL  214  was  purchased  by  the  Game 
Commission  from  the  Hartstown  Duck 
Club  in  the  early  1940s.  The  area  has 
been  managed  primarily  for  waterfowl 
ever  since.  This  MARSH  project  en- 
sured the  continued  integrity  of  an 
existing  192-acre  open  water  area  with 
the  added  capability  of  manipulating 
the  water  level  of  this  impoundment  to 
the  desired  seasonal  depth. 

The  Hartstown  MARSH  Project  was 
dedicated  in  the  memory  of  Mr.  How- 
ard H.  Reynolds,  an  avid  waterfowl  con- 
servationist and  DU  volunteer  leader, 
who  accidentally  drowned  in  1988 
while  hunting. 

During  the  same  year  DU  also  com- 
mitted $14,955  in  MARSH  funds  for 
construction  of  the  Akeley  Swamp  Proj- 
ect on  SGL  282  in  Warren  County.  The 
proposed  project  entails  the  placement 
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of  three  water  control  structures  on 
culverts  presently  located  on  an  aban- 
doned Conrail  railroad  grade  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  game  lands.  The 
percentage  of  water  surface  covered 
with  vegetation  at  the  present  time  is 
excessive.  The  three  structures  will  be 
used  to  raise  the  water  level  in  the  175- 
acre  impounded  area  approximately  18 
to  24  inches.  This  will  provide  a better 
ratio  of  open  water  to  emergent  vegeta- 
tion, which  will  create  a more  attractive 
waterfowl  resting  and  breeding  area. 
The  species  of  emergent  and  shrub  veg- 
etation, especially  buttonbush,  present 
on  the  area  are  ideal  for  wood  duck 
breeding  and  brood  rearing  cover. 

The  next  generation  of  MARSH  proj- 
ects in  Pennsylvania  involved  the  pur- 
chase of  important  waterfowl  habitats. 
Two  of  these  properties  are  located  in 
Warren  County  — Tamarack  Swamp  and 
Benson  Swamp.  A third  property— Silk- 
man’s  Swamp  — is  located  in  Wayne 
County.  Through  MARSH,  each  of 
these  wetlands  is  now  fully  protected 
from  development  and  agricultural 
pressures. 

A large  segment  of  Tamarack  Swamp 
lies  within  SGL  197  and  serves  as  im- 
portant wood  duck  and  black  duck  pro- 
duction, resting  and  migration  habitat. 
Ducks  Unlimited  provided  $27,800  in 
MARSH  funds  in  1988  to  help  the 
Game  Commission  purchase  an  adja- 
cent 139-acre  section  of  Tamarack 
Swamp  so  this  vital  wetland  complex 
can  be  more  effectively  managed  in  its 
entirety  for  waterfowl  and  other  wet- 
land wildlife. 

The  acquisition  of  the  1138-acre 
Benson  Swamp  is,  to  date,  the  largest 
single  project  expenditure  of  MARSH 
funds  in  Pennsylvania.  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited provided  $227,600  to  the  Game 
Commission  to  help  acquire  this  wet- 
land complex.  Benson  Swamp  is  a large 
diverse  wetland  complex  which  re- 
mains relatively  undisturbed  from  hu- 
man encroachment  and  is  considered 
as  above  average  habitat  for  waterfowl. 
Due  to  the  tract  being  divided  into 
many  small  private  ownerships,  no 
comprehensive  management  activities 


could  be  undertaken  on  the  complex  as 
a whole.  Acquisition  of  the  tract  by  the 
Game  Commission  will  now  allow  an 
overall  management  plan  to  be  devel- 
oped for  the  area  to  maximize  its  poten- 
tial for  waterfowl  resources. 

The  emergent  and  shrub  vegetation 
in  Benson  Swamp  is  ideal  for  wood 
duck  breeding  cover.  The  area  also  sup- 
ports populations  of  mallards  and  Can- 
ada Geese  and  exhibits  suitable  habitat 
characteristics  for  black  ducks  as  well. 

The  Silkman’s  Swamp  project  is  a 
joint  effort  between  Ducks  Unlimited 
and  the  Game  Commission  to  acquire 
1137  acres  of  wetlands  and  adjacent  up- 
land buffer  areas  in  the  north  Pocono 
Mountains.  Ducks  Unlimited  provided 
$100,000  in  MARSH  funds  to  assist  in 
acquiring  this  area,  which  was  desig- 
nated an  important  waterfowl  area  by 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Joint  Venture. 

Silkman’s  Swamp  lies  in  a relatively 
steep  valley  at  the  headwaters  of  Jones 
Creek.  The  swamp  is  a diverse  wetland 
complex  comprised  of  forest,  shrub, 
emergent  vegetation,  and  shallow  open 
water  cover  types.  The  vegetation  pro- 
vides ideal  wood  duck  habitat  while  the 
forested  wetland  offer  above  average 
habitat  conditions  for  black  ducks.  Fur- 
bearers,  including  muskrat  and  beaver, 
will  also  benefit  from  the  project.  The 
upland  slopes  bordering  the  swamp 
provide  excellent  habitat  for  ruffed 
grouse,  and  the  entire  complex  serves 
as  a white-tailed  deer  and  wild  turkey 
wintering  area. 

Silkman’s  Swamp  will  be  designated 
as  SGL  310  and  will  undoubtedly  serve 
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as  a popular  area  for  many  wildlife 
enthusiasts. 

In  1989  Ducks  Unlimited  entered 
into  a unique  partnership  with  The  Na- 
ture Conservancy,  Wildlands  Conserv- 
ancy, and  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission to  acquire  3828  contiguous 
acres  situated  within  a high  priority 
area  designated  by  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Joint  Venture.  The  Lehigh  Pond  proj- 
ect, located  in  Wayne,  Lackawanna  and 
Monroe  counties,  represents  one  of  the 
largest  expanses  of  contiguous  wetland 
habitat  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  It  in- 
cludes some  700  acres  of  emergent 
fresh  marsh  and  forested  wetland.  The 
land  transfer  also  represents  the  largest 
to  date  in  Pennsylvania  in  terms  of  pass- 
ing title  from  a public  corporation  to 
private  conservation  groups. 

Kettlehole  Lake 

The  tract  is  mostly  wooded,  undevel- 
oped land  with  gently  rolling  topogra- 
phy. In  addition,  it  contains  emergent 
and  open  water  wetlands  suitable  for 
waterfowl  habitat  enhancement  and  de- 
velopment. The  property  has  one  lake, 
Lehigh  Pond,  which  is  a classic  exam- 
ple of  a glacial  kettlehole  lake  sur- 
rounded by  sphagnum  bog.  Lehigh 
Pond  is  one  of  the  few  such  lakes  re- 
maining in  Pennsylvania  and  supports 
at  least  six  rare  plant  species  including 
hairy-fruited  sedge  and  Labrador  tea. 
The  site  also  has  several  small  to  me- 
dium size  streams  of  high  quality,  in- 
cluding the  Lehigh  River,  designated  a 
scenic  river  by  the  commonwealth, 
which  courses  the  property  for  slightly 
over  one  mile. 

Ducks  Unlimited  contributed 
$34,416  of  MARSH  funds  towards  the 
purchase  of  this  tract.  It  will  be  ac- 
quired in  two  phases  — one  half  in  Octo- 
ber 1990,  and  the  remainder  in  Octo- 
ber 1991.  The  area  will  be  owned  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


and  managed  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
State  Game  Lands  system. 

Although  the  Ducks  Unlimited 
MARSH  account  in  Pennsylvania  has 
been  totally  committed  to  wetlands 
conservation  projects  through  early 
1991,  DU’s  efforts  to  continue  conserv- 
ing waterfowl  habitat  in  the  common- 
wealth will  continue  during  the  interim 
through  special  fund  raising  efforts. 
Ducks  Unlimited  is  currently  reviewing 
two  proposals,  the  Marsh  Creek 
MARSH  Project  in  Chester  County, 
and  the  Endless  Mountains  MARSH 
Project  in  Sullivan,  Wyoming  and  Lu- 
zerne counties. 

The  Marsh  Creek  Project  proposes 
to  protect  a minimum  of  1500  acres  of 
emergent,  shrub  and  forested  wetlands 
via  conservation  easements,  leases,  and 
cooperative  agreements  within  the 
Marsh  Creek  Focus  Area  as  designated 
by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Joint  Venture. 

The  Endless  Mountain’s  MARSH 
Project  focuses  on  the  enhancement 
and  protection  of  waterfowl  habitat 
within  and  adjoining  the  95,000-acre 
complex  made  up  of  State  Game  Lands 
66,  13  and  57.  The  project  proposes  to 
provide  funding  for  creating  wetland 
wildlife  habitat  through  the  construc- 
tion of  low-profile  stream  gabions,  vari- 
ous beaver  habitat  improvement  initia- 
tives, and  the  erection  of  a significant 
number  of  waterfowl  nest  structures  in 
locations  where  natural  wood  duck 
breeding  sites  are  limited.  Future  proj- 
ect goals  will  involve  the  construction 
of  six  permanent  water  control  struc- 
tures for  enabling  water  levels  to  be  ma- 
nipulated per  seasonal  needs  and  the 
protection  of  important  wetland  tracts 
located  adjacent  to  the  State  Game 
Lands  complex. 

For  more  information  on  how  you 
can  help  with  this  DU  program  write: 
Endless  Mountain  Marsh  Project,  P.O. 
Box  236,  R.D.  3,  Dallas,  PA  18612. 
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I FOUND  it  hard  to  keep  my  eyes  on  her,  as  if  watching  every  move  would  jinx  my  chance. 
Maybe  it  was  a way  to  control  the  bubbling  jitters  building  inside  me. 


First  Deer 

By  Scott  Weidensaul 


THERE’S  AN  arrow  on  Ashland 
Mountain,  buried  under  the  humus 
and  leaves.  It  used  to  be  yellow,  with 
red  fletching  and  a bright  orange  nock 
feather.  The  broadhead  was  as  sharp  as  I 
could  hone  it,  lightly  coated  in  oil  that 
gleamed  in  the  sun.  Now,  I’m  sure,  it’s 
rusted  away  to  almost  nothing,  and  the 
feathers  and  shaft  have  long  since  rotted 
into  mulch. 

But  when  it  was  new  it  was  a good 
arrow,  one  that  flew  straight  on  every 
shot.  I was  16  then,  an  age  when  a bow- 
hunter  learns  intimately  the  quirks  of 
each  arrow  he  shoots.  The  sporting 
goods  store  sold  the  eight  cheap  arrows 
as  a matched  set,  but  I quickly  found 
out  that  each  had  a different  idea  of 
where  the  bullseye  was.  I marked  them 
with  a daub  of  paint  on  the  shaft;  I knew 
I had  to  aim  slightly  high  and  to  the  left 
with  the  red-dabbed  arrow,  for  instance. 


The  blue  daub  meant  I drew  dead  on 
the  target,  then  nudged  the  point  down 
fractionally.  So  it  went  for  all  eight 
arrows. 

Except  for  that  one.  There  was  always 
a clean  thrill  when  I pulled  it  back,  be- 
cause I could  let  my  gaze  rest  right  at 
the  center  of  the  red  bullseye  while  my 
back  strained  against  the  heavy  pull 
from  the  bow.  As  my  arms  came  still  and 
my  right  hand  anchored  against  my 
cheek,  I’d  shift  my  left  index  finger  away 
from  the  shaft,  pause  to  quiet  myself, 
and  release. 

The  arrow  didn’t  hit  the  bull  every 
time,  of  course,  because  I was  no  arch- 
ery pro.  But  if  my  aim  was  true,  so  was 
the  arrow,  and  when  deer  season 
opened  that  was  the  one  I pulled  out  of 
the  clip-on  quiver  and  nocked. 

Sixteen  is  a magic  age  for  a hunter.  It 
marks  the  first  time  you  can  go  afield 
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with  a weapon  alone,  without  your 
father  or  uncle  or  older  friend  dogging 
your  footsteps.  It  marks  a liberation,  and 
the  first  time  you  discover  that  hunting 
is  still  the  solitary  affair  it’s  been  since 
time  immemorial. 

The  land  on  which  you  first  hunt  — 
really  hunt  — has  a lasting  impact  on 
you.  Ashland  Mountain,  which  tumbled 
to  the  edge  of  our  property,  had  a split 
personality.  The  south  side,  where  we 
lived,  fronted  on  a valley  of  small  farms 
and  a few  communities.  The  mountain- 
side was  a dense  tangle  of  young  oaks 
and  blueberry  bushes,  and  most  of  the 
larger  trees  carried  scars  from  the  wild- 
fires that  had  swept  the  mountain  20 
years  before. 

The  flaw  in  the  mountain’s  makeup,  at 
least  from  a young  bowhunter’s  perspec- 
tive, was  the  seam  of  coal  that  ran  be- 
neath its  north  side.  That  face  of  the 
ridge  had  been  strip-mined  for  years, 
and  from  just  over  the  top  I could  see 
huge  mounds  of  coal  silt  and  gaping 
holes,  and  more  of  the  same  as  I looked 
out  over  Girardville  and  the  anthracite 
terrain. 

The  spine  of  the  ridge,  then,  was  the 


I QUICKLY  FOUND  out  that  each  arrow  had  a 
different  idea  of  where  the  bullseye  was.  I 
marked  them  with  a daub  of  paint;  I knew  I 
had  to  aim  high  and  to  the  left  with  the  red- 
dabbed  arrow,  for  instance.  The  blue  daub 
meant  I drew  dead  on  then  nudged  the  point 
down  fractionally. 

dividing  line.  South,  fertile  land  and 
good  hunting.  North,  desolation,  with  a 
few  grouse  or  deer  in  the  stunted  birch 
and  aspens  that  grew  among  the  waste 
piles.  The  mountaintop  was  good  deer 
country,  but  so  thick  that  neither  the 
deer  nor  I liked  moving  through  it.  They 
followed  a high-tension  line,  and  it  was 
along  that  cleared  swath,  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods  by  a small  spring,  that  I had 
picked  a stand. 

That  stand  was  the  product  of  many 
weeks  of  patient  watching  and  tracking. 
One  of  the  twisted  oaks  that  bordered 
the  power  line  had  fallen,  and  the  ferns 
had  grown  rank  around  it.  Its  upper 
branches  had  come  to  rest  in  the  stream 
that  flowed  from  the  spring  over  white 
quartz  pebbles. 

Leaves  and  twigs  had  caught  in  the 
branches,  damming  the  trickle  into  the 
only  pool  of  sweet  water  on  that  part 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  trampled  dirt 
around  it  attested  to  its  popularity  with 
deer. 

Four  main  trails  left  the  woods  near 
the  stream.  The  spot  I chose,  near  the 
toppled  oak,  was  within  easy  how  range 
of  the  largest  two.  Years  earlier,  a falling 
tree  had  damaged  the  trunk  of  the  oak, 
putting  a deep  cleft  in  the  bark.  When  it 
finally  fell,  the  dent  became  the  perfect 
spot  for  a hunter  to  plant  himself,  with 
big,  snapped-off  limbs  behind  to  break 
up  his  outline. 

There  was  little  for  me  to  do  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  day,  except  to  scrape 
away  the  leaves  and  ferns  so  I could  turn 
quietly  for  a shot.  I eased  myself  down 
against  the  oak,  nocked  my  best  arrow, 
and  waited. 

The  last  weekend  in  September  is 
cold  in  the  hills,  before  the  sun  rises.  I 
exhaled  from  the  side  of  my  mouth  to 
keep  the  mist  from  blocking  my  sight, 
concentrating  on  keeping  my  muscles 
from  bunching  up  and  trembling  as  the 
cold  air  seeped  through  my  camouflage 
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NO  ONE  is  so  cocky  as  a young  deer  hunter. 
Nothing  but  the  best  will  do -a  heavy  rack 
on  a proud  buck,  eight  perfect  tines  glinting 
in  the  sun,  a glossy  coat  and  a head  carried 
arrogantly  through  the  woods.  But  like 
school  and  the  rest  of  life  down  in  those 
transparent  valleys  . . . 

coat  and  the  sweater  underneath.  I had 
hiked  up  the  mountain  too  fast,  and  my 
clothing  was  clammy  from  sweat  that 
was  now  wicking  heat  away  from  my 
body.  By  the  time  the  sun  rose,  warming 
the  left  side  of  my  face,  I had  to  clench 
my  teeth  shut  to  keep  them  from  chat- 
tering. 

With  the  rising  of  the  sun  came  a half- 
hour  of  extreme  excitement.  This  was 
going  to  be  it,  the  payoff  for  a summer  of 
practicing  and  scouting.  I could  feel  it,  I 
could  almost  see  a buck  ghosting  out  of 
the  blackberries  toward  the  stream.  My 
muscles  twitched  with  the  imagined  tug 
of  the  bow,  my  fingers  curled  in  antici- 
pation of  the  string. 

It  wasn’t  it.  Dawn  came  and  went,  as 
did  the  rest  of  the  morning.  Evening 
was  a chilly,  deerless  reversal  of  dawn. 
Sunday  was  church,  and  no  hunting  al- 
lowed. Monday  was  a too-long  school 
day,  followed  by  a sprint  up  the  moun- 
tain with  my  bow  in  hand. 

Deer  had  been  at  the  pool  in  my  ab- 
sence. Fresh  tracks  were  everywhere, 
and  oval  depressions  in  the  ferns  where 
a few  deer  had  bedded  down.  The  an- 
ticipation was  back.  The  preceding  day 
and  a half  had  been  transparent  after- 
images of  life.  Here,  on  this  mountain- 
side full  of  deer,  was  solid  reality. 

I settled  into  my  stand,  nocked  my 
best  arrow,  tested  the  wind  with  a pinch 
of  dust,  then  schooled  my  muscles  into 
motionlessness. 

No  one  is  so  cocky  as  a young  deer 
hunter.  Nothing  but  the  best  will  do  — a 
heavy  rack  on  a proud  buck,  eight  per- 
fect tines  glinting  in  the  sun,  a glossy 
pelt  and  a head  carried  arrogantly 
through  the  woods.  But  like  school  and 
the  rest  of  life  down  in  those  transparent 
valleys,  such  dreams  don’t  stand  up  in  a 
forest  of  bracken  fern  and  oak  when  a fat 
doe  minces  out  of  the  brush  and  into 
arrow  range. 

She  was  about  60  yards  out  when  I 


glimpsed  her  from  the  corner  of  my 
right  eye.  Moving  head  down,  munching 
on  grass  and  blueberry  leaves,  she 
slowly  walked  my  way,  not  coming  from 
one  of  the  main  trails  as  I’d  expected. 
Her  ears  flicked  every  so  often  to  chase 
a few  flies,  and  the  tendons  in  her  legs 
flexed  under  her  red  coat  each  time  she 
took  a step.  The  buck  image  in  my  mind 
vanished  in  a puff,  and  there  was  never  a 
question  that  this  would  be  my  deer. 

Jinx  My  Chance 

I found  it  hard  to  keep  my  eyes  on  her, 
as  if  watching  every  move  would  jinx  my 
chance.  Maybe  it  was  a way  to  control 
the  bubbling  jitters  building  inside  me, 
to  glance  away  from  the  deer  and  study 
a sprig  of  goldenrod  near  my  feet.  Each 
time  I slid  my  gaze  away,  I expected  her 
to  disappear,  but  when  I stole  a look 
back  she  was  always  there,  grazing,  get- 
ting steadily  closer. 

The  wind  and  lighting  were  perfect. 
The  problem  was  my  position,  for  she 
was  approaching  from  my  right  rear.  To 
pull  off  a right-handed  shot  would  re- 
quire twisting  almost  90  degrees  as  I 
drew  the  bow.  But  she  would  soon  enter 
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the  woods,  and  the  thicket  would  close 
behind  her  like  a shield.  I had  to  try 
now,  although  I was  sure  she  would  spot 
me  if  I did. 

She  did.  As  I got  the  bow  to  full  draw 
her  head  snapped  up,  25  yards  away,  and 
she  looked  straight  at  me.  The  late  after- 
noon sun  lit  her  from  the  side,  giving  her 
a halo  of  gold  where  her  whiskers 
glowed.  I was  still  a cipher  to  her,  an 
oddly  shaped  shadow  rather  than  a hu- 
man being,  but  I knew  the  thud  of  the 
bowstring  and  the  flash  of  the  arrow 
would  set  her  running  before  the  shot 
was  complete.  I held. 

And  held.  She  stamped  her  foot 
twice,  snorted  once,  and  didn’t  look 
away.  My  left  elbow  locked  from  the 
strain  of  the  bow.  My  trembling  back 


muscles  screamed  silently.  The  fingers 
that  anchored  the  bowstring  at  my 
check  felt  as  though  they  were  tearing 
loose  from  my  hand. 

Finally,  the  doe  looked  away.  She 
dropped  her  head  into  the  scrub,  and  in 
that  instant  I let  fly,  a perfect  broadside 
shot. 

In  that  instant  I also  realized  that 
she’d  still  been  watching,  and  that  I’d 
been  conned.  Without  raising  her  head 
she  rocketed  off,  pivoting  as  she  moved. 
Instead  of  hitting  her  chest,  the  arrow 
skimmed  just  along  her  ribs  as  she 
turned,  then  rattled  off  through  the 
rocks.  In  an  instant  the  deer  vanished. 
The  only  thing  left  was  some  hair, 
clipped  free  by  the  broadhead,  drifting 
down  in  the  red  sunset. 

The  tiniest  drop  of  blood  glittered  on 
a leaf  by  her  tracks.  The  trail  she  took 
was  bloodless,  as  I knew  it  would  be.  My 
arrow  had  done  no  more  damage  than 
the  deer  flies  around  her  head,  and  she 
had  handled  me  as  easily. 

The  arrow  was  gone,  and  there  was  no 
sense  crawling  and  fighting  through  the 
brambles  to  look  for  it.  The  mountain 
had  swallowed  my  weapon,  my  deer  and 
my  opportunity.  As  dusk  crept  up  the 
hills,  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  go 
home. 


Sign-Up  Slated  For  Deer-Damaged  Farms 

Farmers  interested  in  participating  in  an  extended  deer  season  to  relieve 
crop  damage  problems  should  contact  their  Game  Commission  region  office 
before  October  15.  Those  expressing  interest  will  be  visited  by  a wildlife 
conservation  officer  before  November  17,  for  enrollment  in  the  agency’s 
Safety  Zone  program,  and  given  special  signs  for  indicating  their  tracts  have 
too  many  deer.  Farmers  will  be  expected  to  erect  the  signs  around  the 
perimeters  of  their  properties  before  November  24,  to  alert  hunters  before 
the  regular  firearms  seasons  begin  which  agricultural  areas  need  relief  from 
whitetails.  In  the  event  of  an  inadequate  harvest  during  the  regular  antlerless 
season,  the  agency  may  extend  the  season  — probably  in  January  — on  these 
specially-designated  farms.  The  Game  Commission  is  encouraging  all 
farmers  who  have  experienced  deer  damage  to  contact  the  regional  offices. 
The  harvest  of  antlerless  deer  on  these  properties  is  the  key  to  relieving  deer 
damage  problems.  Identifying  these  farms  will  direct  hunters  to  locations 
where  losses  are  most  severe.  As  always,  the  commission  urges  hunters  to  ask 
permission  before  hunting  on  private  property. 
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ON  SOME  FARMS  the  only  habitat  left  for  wildlife  are  the  strips  of  cover  found  along 
streams,  and  even  these  areas  are  being  lost  because  of  livestock  that  trample  and  graze 
the  vegetation.  In  an  attempt  to  reverse  this  trend,  the  Game  Commission  initiated  a stream 
bank  fencing  program  in  1988. 


Stream  Bank  Fencerows 
For  Wildlife 


By  Christine  L.  Holmquist  and  Margaret  C.  Brittingham 


ATER— it’s  essential  to  life.  That 
may  be  why  there  is  so  much 
wildlife  activity  along  streams.  Add 
thick  vegetation  of  bulrush,  cattail,  wil- 
low and  brambles  to  a stream  bank  and 
you  have  something  special.  The  area 
where  a stream  or  river  meets  the  land 
is  called  riparian  habitat.  Riparian  habi- 
tat contains  a greater  variety  of  plant 
and  animal  species,  in  greater  abun- 
dances, than  surrounding  upland  habi- 
tat. 

Riparian  habitat  is  especially  critical 
in  agricultural  areas  where  wildlife  has 
drastically  declined.  In  the  past,  agri- 
cultural areas  supported  an  abundance 
of  wildlife.  Ring-necked  pheasants,  cot- 
tontail rabbits,  foxes  and  songbirds  are 
just  some  of  the  wild  animals  that  found 


food  and  cover  in  hedgerows,  woodlots 
and  overgrown  fields.  Recently,  how- 
ever, those  “under-utilized”  areas  have 
been  cleared  in  the  name  of  modern 
farming.  On  some  farms  the  only  habi- 
tat left  for  wildlife  are  the  strips  of  vege- 
tation found  along  streams.  However, 
these  riparian  fencerows  are  also  in 
danger  of  being  lost  because  of  live- 
stock that  trample  and  graze  the  vege- 
tation. 


The  authors  work  at  Penn  State 
University  as,  respectively,  a grad- 
uate student  in  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Science  Program,  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Wildlife  Re- 
sources. 
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In  an  attempt  to  reverse  this  trend 
the  Game  Commission,  with  funding 
from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
initiated  a stream  bank  fencing  project 
in  1988.  The  primary  objective  of  the 
project  is  to  restore  riparian  habitat  by 
fencing  streams  from  livestock.  Wildlife 
managers  hope  the  grass  and  shrubs 
that  provide  wildlife  with  food  and 
cover  will  become  established  inside 
the  fencing. 

Study  sites  were  selected  from  mem- 
bers in  the  agency’s  cooperative  public 
access  programs.  Within  the  stream 
bank  fencing  program’s  first  year,  28 
farms  in  Lancaster,  Somerset,  Dauphin, 
and  Indiana  counties  had  solar-pow- 
ered electric  fencing  in  place.  Cur- 
rently, more  than  100  farmers  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  program. 

Various  Reasons 

The  farmers  who  signed  up  for  the 
program  did  so  for  various  reasons.  One 
farmer  wanted  his  stream  fenced  so  he 
would  get  a jump  on  what  could  very 
well  become  a common  farming  prac- 
tice. Another  farmer  immediately  rec- 
ognized how  fencing  livestock  from 
streams  would  help  wildlife.  He  be- 
lieves that  farming  and  establishing 
wildlife  habitat  are  compatible  endeav- 
ors. Another  farmer  had  childhood 
memories  of  a stream  full  of  fish.  By 
fencing  his  stream  bank  he  hopes  the 
stream,  now  choked  with  sediment, 
will  revert  back  into  one  capable  of  sup- 
porting fish. 

In  the  fall  of  1988  we  initiated  a proj- 
ect to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
stream  bank  fencing  program  in  restor- 
ing riparian  habitat  for  wildlife.  Our  ob- 
jectives for  the  first  field  season  were  to 
establish  baseline  data  on  the  numbers 
and  kinds  of  birds  feeding  and  nesting 
along  streams  in  agricultural  areas,  and 
to  determine  if  stream  bank  fencing  im- 
proves riparian  habitat  for  breeding 
birds. 

Our  fenced  study  sites  ranged  from 
severely  degraded  riparian  areas  to  ri- 
parian areas  that  had  received  little 
pressure  from  livestock  and,  therefore, 
still  retained  a large  amount  of  vege- 


tation. The  range  of  habitat  quality 
among  sites  helped  us  determine  our 
third  objective,  what  types  of  vegeta- 
tion make  a stream  corridor  good  for 
birds. 

To  gather  baseline  data  we  censused 
birds  and  searched  for  nests  within  80 
feet  of  the  streams.  These  areas  in- 
cluded both  fenced  stream  bank  and 
adjacent,  unfenced  pasture.  To  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  stream  bank  fencing 
on  the  riparian  habitat  and  birds,  we 
compared  fenced  and  un-fenced  sec- 
tions of  the  same  streams.  To  determine 
what  makes  a stream  corridor  good 
wildlife  habitat  we  compared  streams 
where  birds  were  abundant  with 
streams  where  birds  were  less  abun- 
dant. 

The  field  season  began  in  early  April, 
when  migratory  birds  were  traveling  to 
their  breeding  grounds.  Snipe,  spotted 
sandpiper,  killdeer,  and  greater  yellow- 
legs—  shorebirds  that  probe  the  soft 
mud  by  the  water’s  edge  in  search  of 
insects  — were  a common  sight  in  the 
riparian  areas  during  spring.  Of  the 
four,  the  killdeer  was  the  only  shorebird 
to  stay  the  entire  summer.  The  air  was 
filled  with  the  loud  “killdeah”  calls  of 
the  male  killdeer  establishing  terri- 
tories. 

As  summer  progressed,  the  list  of 
birds  using  the  fenced  study  sites  for 
nesting,  feeding  or  cover  grew  to  89 
species  (Table  1).  The  list  included 
common  species  such  as  robins  and 
song  sparrows;  species  that  are  locally 
uncommon,  such  as  warbling  vireos 
and  willow  flycatchers;  species  that  are 
wetland  dependent,  such  as  black- 
crowned  night  herons,  kingfishers,  and 
waterfowl;  and  upland  game  birds  such 
as  ring-necked  pheasants. 

Black-crowned  night  herons,  green 
herons,  and  great  blue  herons  are  wad- 
ing birds  that  need  wetlands  to  exist. 
They  were  often  seen  feeding  in  and 
adjacent  to  the  streams.  One  day  we 
watched  a great  blue  heron  (normally  a 
fish-eating  bird)  come  ashore  and  spear 
and  swallow  a meadow  vole  from  the 
tall  grass  next  to  the  stream. 

At  least  26  species  of  birds  nested  in 
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TO  EVALUATE  the  effects  of  stream  bank  fencing  on  wildlife,  the  researchers  identified  the 
numbers  and  kinds  of  birds  feeding  and  nesting  along  unfenced  streams,  above,  and 
fenced  streams,  below.  And  although  it  will  take  several  years  to  fully  assess  the  value  of 
this  conservation  practice,  it’s  already  proven  to  be  most  beneficial. 
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the  fenced  riparian  areas.  The  brown 
thrasher,  whose  stick  nest  was  well  hid- 
den in  the  middle  of  a large  rose  hedge, 
was  fiercely  protective  of  her  nest.  The 
small  grass  nest  of  the  song  sparrow 
contrasted  sharply  to  the  bulky  nest 
of  the  brown  thrasher.  Placed  on  the 
ground  in  a clump  of  tall  grass  or  by  a 
sprig  of  rose,  the  song  sparrow’s  nest 
was  one  of  the  hardest  to  locate.  A wil- 
low flycatcher  built  a tiny  nest  which 
sat  precariously  at  the  tip  of  a willow  or 
rose  twig.  A pair  of  killdeer  nested  on  a 
small  patch  of  gravel  inside  the  fencing, 
safe  from  trampling.  The  female  kill- 
deer did  not  build  a nest,  of  course,  but 
simply  laid  her  eggs  in  a shallow  de- 
pression in  the  gravel,  relying  on  the 
four  pointed  eggs  dotted  with  grays, 
browns  and  reds  to  be  camouflaged 
against  the  gravel  background. 

“Broken  Wing  Act” 

When  we  disturbed  her,  a mallard 
hen  flushed  from  the  tall  grass  and  bul- 
rush inside  the  fencing,  quacking  piti- 
fully while  dragging  what  appeared 
to  be  a broken  wing.  We  knew  this 
“broken  wing  act”  was  a ploy  used  by 
birds  to  lure  predators  from  their  nests. 
We  were  not  fooled  into  following  her 
and  found  the  nest  made  of  grass  stems 
and  leaves,  rimmed  with  a thick  layer  of 
down  which  she  had  pulled  from  her 
breast.  We  examined  the  eggs  to  deter- 
mine the  stage  of  incubation  and  then 
covered  them  with  the  down.  Mallards 
and  Canada  geese  were  the  only 
species  of  waterfowl  that  nested  on  the 
riparian  sites  we  studied.  Wood  ducks, 
green-winged  teal  and  blue-winged 
teal,  however,  were  occasionally  seen 
loafing  and  feeding  by  the  water’s  edge. 

Summer  afternoons  were  filled  with 
the  rattle-call  of  the  kingfisher.  King- 
fishers lay  their  eggs  at  the  end  of  tun- 
nels dug  into  stream  banks.  We  could 
tell  which  tunnels  were  active  because 
two  grooves  are  made  at  the  base  of 
active  tunnels  by  the  coming  and  going 
of  the  busy  parents.  Other  active  king- 
fisher nest  sites  were  identified  by  the 
mounds  of  crayfish  shells  at  the  en- 
trances. 


One  day  we  watched  while  an  incu- 
bating female  kingfisher  was  relieved 
by  her  mate,  who  first  signalled  her 
with  a rattle  call  from  a perch  on  a syca- 
more tree.  Seconds  later  she  emerged 
from  the  tunnel  and  he  replaced  her. 
We  realized  that  this  procedure 
avoided  two  adults  traveling  in  opposite 
directions  in  the  narrow  tunnel.  Later, 
as  the  young  grew  older,  both  parents 
remained  away  from  the  nest  to  obtain 
food.  One  particularly  productive  day, 
we  watched  as  the  male  kingfisher  re- 
turned to  the  nest  site  every  five  min- 
utes with  a fish  for  about  an  hour.  By 
then,  he  didn’t  need  to  go  into  the  tun- 
nel because  the  young  had  moved  up  to 
the  entrance.  He  signaled  his  presence 
with  the  rattle-call,  and  flew  to  the  en- 
trance where  a beak  reached  out  and 
grabbed  the  fish.  A few  days  later  the 
young,  which  can  be  distinguished 
from  an  adult  by  a brown  upper  breast 
band  instead  of  a blue  one,  were 
perched  on  a sycamore  tree  outside  the 
nest. 

The  brown-headed  cowbird  has  a 
most  lackadaisical  approach  to  mother- 
hood—she  tricks  other  species  into  in- 
cubating and  raising  her  young.  From  a 
perch,  the  female  cowbird  watches  the 
nesting  activities  of  another  bird  and 
notes  its  nest  location.  When  the  op- 
portunity arises,  she  lays  one  or  two  of 
her  eggs  in  the  unguarded  nest,  a strat- 
egy known  as  nest  parasitism. 

Not  all  hosts  are  fooled  into  incubat- 
ing a cowbird  egg.  Robins  and  catbirds 
toss  the  strange  egg  out,  and  yellow 
warblers  build  a new  nest  floor  over  the 
egg.  Many  birds,  however,  unknowingly 
incubate  and  raise  the  young  of  the 
cowbird,  often  without  raising  any  of 
their  own. 

We  monitored  the  nests  we  located 
to  determine  nesting  success.  A nest 
was  considered  successful  if  it  fledged 
at  least  one  young.  Although  most  nests 
were  located  inside  the  fencing  and 
were,  therefore,  well  hidden  by  tall  her- 
baceous vegetation  and  thick  brambles, 
nest  predation  was  still  common.  Of 
230  monitored  nests,  81  nests  (35  per- 
cent) were  preyed  upon  by  medium 
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Table  1.  Birds  Observed  on  the  Riparian  Study  Sites8 


black-crowned  night  heron 
green  heron 
great  blue  heron 
cattle  egret 
great  egret 
Canada  goose 
wood  duck 
blue-winged  teal  (m) 
green-winged  teal  (m) 
mallard 

red-tailed  hawk 
American  kestrel 
turkey  vulture 
black  vulture 
ring-necked  pheasant 
American  coot  (m) 
killdeer 

Common  snipe  (m) 
greater  yellowlegs  (m) 
spotted  sandpiper 
mourning  dove 
yellow-billed  cuckoo 
great  horned  owl 
common  screech  owl 
barn  owl 
chimney  swift 
belted  kingfisher 
yellow-bellied  sapsucker  (m) 
red-headed  woodpecker 
red-bellied  woodpecker 


downy  woodpecker 
common  flicker 
eastern  kingbird 
great  crested  flycatcher 
eastern  phoebe 
eastern  pewee 
willow  flycatcher 
purple  martin 
tree  swallow 
rough-winged  swallow 
barn  swallow 
blue  jay 
American  crow 
tufted  titmouse 
Carolina  chickadee 
black-capped  chickadee 
Carolina  wren 
house  wren 
brown  thrasher 
gray  catbird 
northern  mockingbird 
American  robin 
veery 

eastern  bluebird 
wood  thrush 
blue-gray  gnatcatcher 
ruby-crowned  kinglet  (m) 
water  pipit  (m) 
cedar  waxwing 
European  starling 


warbling  vireo 
Philadelphia  vireo  (m) 
yellow  warbler 
magnolia  warbler 
palm  warbler  (m) 
common  yellowthroat 
black-throated  blue  warbler 
Wilson’s  warbler  (m) 
American  redstart  (m) 
black-and-white  warbler 
yellow-rumped  warbler  (m) 
house  sparrow 
eastern  meadowlark 
bobolink 

red-winged  blackbird 
northern  oriole 
orchard  oriole 
brown-headed  cowbird 
common  grackle 
scarlet  tanager 
northern  cardinal 
indigo  bunting 
house  finch 
American  goldfinch 
white-throated  sparrow  (m) 
savannah  sparrow 
song  sparrow 

white-crowned  sparrow  (m) 
field  sparrow 
northern  junco  (m) 


8 (m)  migratory  species  that  normally  do  not  spend  the  breeding  season  in  south- 
east Pennsylvania 


size  mammals  such  as  opossums, 
skunks,  raccoons,  and  domestic  cats, 
or  small  mammals,  birds,  and  snakes. 
Some  of  the  nests  were  so  well  hidden 
that  we  couldn’t  imagine  how  a preda- 
tor found  them.  One  day  we  found  a 
young  opossum  sitting  on  an  aban- 
doned mourning  dove  nest  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a dense  rose  thicket.  We  then 
realized  how  accessible  nests  are  to 
predators. 

In  addition  to  the  dangers  of  preda- 
tion, nests  located  outside  the  fencing 
were  in  danger  of  being  trampled  or 
losing  their  concealing  cover  as  a result 
of  grazing.  Seven  red-winged  blackbird 
nests  located  in  small  marshes  outside 
the  fencing  were  trampled  by  cows.  A 
mallard’s  nest  outside  the  fencing  was 
preyed  upon  just  a few  days  before 
hatching  when  the  bulrush  cover 
around  her  nest  was  grazed  by  cows. 


The  production  of  young  birds  was 
high  along  the  riparian  fencerows  be- 
cause so  many  birds  nested  there.  Nest 
density  along  streams  may  be  high  be- 
cause suitable  habitat  is  scarce  in  the 
surrounding  countryside.  An  average  of 
only  nine  percent  of  the  land  within 
one  half  mile  of  the  riparian  sites  we 
studied  contained  woody,  shrubby,  or 
weedy  vegetation,  the  kinds  of  vegeta- 
tion nearly  all  wild  animals  need. 

When  we  compared  all  of  our  ripar- 
ian sites,  we  found  that  the  type  of  veg- 
etation, whether  herbaceous  or  woody, 
has  a big  influence  on  bird  use.  Streams 
bordered  by  trees  and  shrubs  were 
used  by  many  more  species  than 
streams  bordered  only  by  grass.  The 
only  species  found  on  the  latter  streams 
were  common  ones  such  as  grackles 
and  starlings  that  can  survive  in  inten- 
sively farmed  areas.  The  width  of  the 
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In  addition  to  providing  wildlife 
habitat,  vegetation  along  streams 
improves  water  quality  by  slowing 
runoff  from  the  fields,  allowing  sedi- 
ment to  drop  out.  Strips  of  vegeta- 
tion also  reduces  the  amounts  of 
pesticides,  herbicides,  and  nutri- 
ents entering  the  stream.  Stream- 
banks  reinforced  with  the  roots  of 
vegetation  are  more  stable  and  re- 
sist erosion  better  than  banks  with- 
out vegetation.  In  addition,  cows 
excluded  from  the  streams  can  no 
longer  defecate  directly  into  the 
water  or  trample  the  streambanks. 

The  stream  bank  fencing  pro- 
gram is  a part  of  a much  larger  ef- 
fort to  clean  up  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Once  a vital  estuary,  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay  is  now  experiencing 
drastic  declines  in  fish,  shellfish, 
and  wildlife.  The  sediment  and  nu- 
trient rich  water  supplied  by  the 
Susquehanna  River  is  one  source 
of  the  Bay’s  problems.  It  is  hoped 
that  fencing  streambanks  along 
tributaries  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  will  help  clean  up  the  Bay. 


riparian  fencerow  also  was  important. 
Fenced  sites  that  have  woody  vegeta- 
tion 45  to  55  feet  wide  attract  more 
birds  than  sites  with  narrow  patches  of 
woody  vegetation. 

Because  riparian  fencerows  are  so 
important  to  birds,  we  wanted  to  know 
if  stream  bank  fencing  can  be  used  to 
improve  trampled  and  grazed  riparian 
areas.  The  full  effect  of  stream  hank 
fencing  on  breeding  birds  will  take 
longer  than  one  or  two  years  to  fully 
appreciate.  However,  after  only  one 
year,  we  observed  an  average  of  seven 


more  bird  species  on  fenced  than  un- 
fenced stream  sections.  On  fenced  sites 
bordered  only  by  grass,  we  expect  the 
number  of  species  using  the  streams  to 
double  in  about  ten  years  when  woody 
vegetation  will  finally  appear. 

One  year  after  fencing,  however,  it 
was  the  grassy  vegetation  that  was  most 
dramatically  affected.  The  stream  sec- 
tions that  were  trampled  before  fencing 
now  have  lush  herbaceous  growth.  Wet- 
land plants  such  as  bulrush,  arrowhead, 
sedge,  cattail,  and  true  forget-me-not 
have  begun  to  cover  the  streambanks 
and  small  marshes  inside  the  fencing. 
Dogwood,  willow,  mulberry,  and  coni- 
fers that  had  been  planted  by  the  Game 
Commission  will  eventually  provide 
wildlife  with  food  and  cover. 

What  does  all  this  mean  if  you  are  a 
farmer  interested  in  improving  your 
land  for  wildlife?  If  you  establish  fence- 
rows  along  the  streams  that  flow 
through  your  pastures,  birds  such  as 
waterfowl,  songbirds,  wading  birds,  and 
ring-necked  pheasants,  to  name  a few, 
will  be  attracted  to  your  land.  Our 
results  show  that  the  wider  the  fence- 
row  the  better,  so  we  recommend  plac- 
ing the  fencing  40  to  50  feet  from  the 
stream.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
gram you  can  visit  many  of  the  28  farms 
that  have  received  the  fencing.  For 
more  information,  contact  the  Game 
Commission  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 
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“Love  the  World  You’re  With  — Promoting  Global  Stewardship,”  is  the 
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conference,  being  held  November  8 to  November  11,  at  Millersville  Univer- 
sity near  Lancaster.  Teachers,  natural  resource  managers  and  all  others  con- 
cerned about  the  environment  are  encouraged  to  attend.  The  conference  will 
feature  a variety  of  workshops,  field  trips,  speakers  and  more.  For  additional 
information  write,  PAEE  Conference  ’90,  601  Orchid  Place,  Emmaus,  PA 
18049. 
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GEESE  IN  October  is  not  an  unusual  sight,  but  the  migrants  never  fail  to  attract  my  attention. 
And  these  Canadas  were  much  lower  than  normal.  I paused  to  take  it  all  in.  Near  dark,  I 
thought,  they  must  be  looking  for  a place  to  splash  down. 


Home  Run  On  Honkers 

By  Donald  E.  Knaus 


IT  WAS  OCTOBER.  The  crisp  au- 
tumn air  meant  world  series  and 
waterfowl.  The  migrations  had  begun, 
and  each  afternoon  on  my  way  home 
from  work,  I often  tried  to  puddle  jump 
a few  hot  spots  for  ducks  and  geese. 
The  Indian  summer  refreshed  me  with 
its  dry  rustle  of  newly  fallen  leaves,  the 
cool  clarity  of  a cloudless  sky,  and  the 
smell  of  hazel  and  hickory  edging  still- 
standing corn. 

Game  three  of  the  baseball  world 
series  was  crackling  from  the  car  radio, 
and  a familiar  announcer  droned  on 
about  strikes,  balls,  and  scores.  I lis- 
tened absently,  with  half  a mind  and 
half  a heart.  My  team  had  not  made 
the  series,  so  my  concentration  was 
directed  towards  ducks.  I was  heading 
to  one  of  my  “secret  spots,”  a slough 
sandwiched  between  a cornfield  and  a 


wooded  hillside.  Ducks  might  languish 
in  that  hideaway  all  season.  The  pros- 
pects were  good  and  past  success  led 
me  to  forecast  waves  of  woodies  and 
mounds  of  mallards  waiting  in  the 
swamp.  As  the  car  rolled  to  a stop  and 
the  engine  died  all  thoughts  of  base- 
balls were  batted  out  of  my  brain.  Duck 
hunting  was  the  only  item  on  my 
agenda. 

A grab  into  the  truck  produced  my 
licensed  camouflage  vest  laden  with 
number  6s.  Fishing  around  among  sun- 
dry shells  and  sweatshirts,  lures  and  lit- 
ter, I was  able  to  snag  my  tattered,  good 
luck  camo  cap.  Next  out  of  the  truck 
was  my  Ithaca  Featherlight.  As  I 
planned  to  wade  the  swamp  and  jump 
shoot,  my  waders  would  be  . . . next. 

“!*?’!!?*!,”  I said  to  myself.  In  my 
haste  to  get  in  some  scouting  in  the 
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morning  I had  left  my  waders  at  home, 
hanging  high,  dry  and  useless.  I was 
disgusted.  The  only  positive  thought  I 
had  was  that  being  alone,  I at  least 
avoided  the  yuks,  snickers  and  ribs  of 
my  buddies. 

Still,  had  I been  standing  at  the  plate, 
the  umpire  would  have  cried,  “Strike 
one!’ 

Now  I had  to  be  content  moving 
around  the  edge  of  the  water  in  penny 
loafers.  I might  scare  up  some  ducks,  I 
hoped.  In  some  willows,  near  the  edge, 
I paused  to  study  a buck  rub.  I had  just 
guesstimated  the  approximate  size  of 
the  whitetail  when  a splash  and  the 
flutter  of  wings  swung  my  eyes  to  the 
swamp.  Three  wood  ducks  were  in  the 
air.  Almost  automatically,  I recovered 
from  surprise,  swung  the  sweet  16,  and 
dropped  one  of  the  woodies  into  the 
drink.  He  floated  40  yards  out  and, 
somewhere  in  the  recesses  of  my  mind, 
an  umpire  called,  “Strike  two!” 

Some  Time  or  Other 

I suppose  every  duck  hunter  has  got- 
ten wet  at  some  time  or  other  — but 
purposely?  The  black  water  topped 
with  scales  of  green  algae  loomed  omi- 
nously. I imagined  all  sorts  of  hidden 
sharp  objects  waiting  to  chew  at  my 
bare  feet.  So,  shoes  took  a soaking  along 
with  all  other  dry  areas  south  of  my 
waist.  The  day’s  excursion  ended  in  a 
shivering  hurry  as  the  ump  called, 
“Strike  three!” 

Squish-squishing  back  to  the  car  I 
heard  the  discordant  honk-honking  of 
geese  overhead.  Geese  in  October  is 
not  an  unusual  sight,  but  the  migrants 
never  fail  to  attract  my  attention.  And 
these  Canadas  were  much  lower  than 
normal.  I paused  to  take  it  in.  Near 
dark,  I thought.  They  must  be  looking 
for  a place  to  splash  down.  They 
seemed  to  drop  lower  still,  and  I stared 
until  they  vanished  from  view.  It  was 
then  that  the  hunch  hit  me. 

When  I get  a hunch  about  hunting,  I 
have  to  follow  it  up,  no  matter  how 
crazy.  More  often  than  not  my  whims 
prove  fruitless,  but  my  hunches  have 
helped  to  bag  a lot  of  game.  I knew 


there  was  water  big  enough  to  attract  a 
flock  in  the  direction  I had  last  seen 
those  honkers.  There  were  beaver  dams 
near  an  old  coal  mining  ghost  town 
about  ten  miles  away  as  the  goose  flies, 
and  I suspected  that  those  geese  had  to 
land  there. 

That  idea  festered  in  my  mind  until 
11  that  evening  when  I phoned  Willie. 
Willie  is  a veteran  of  many  campaigns 
in  the  field,  proving  and  disproving  my 
hunches.  I knew  he  was  the  only  person 
fool  enough  to  traipse  along  on  the  fol- 
low-up to  my  latest  brainstorm.  I ex- 
plained the  situation  and,  even  though 
he  chuckled,  he  agreed  to  be  ready  at 
5:30  the  next  morning.  I set  my  waders 
in  front  of  the  door,  so  I’d  have  to  trip 
over  them  in  order  to  vacate  the  prem- 
ises, then  I hit  the  sack. 

Willie  was  none  the  worse  for  wear, 
considering  his  six  hour  nap,  and  I had 
plenty  of  time  to  explain  the  layout  of 
the  area  we  were  to  hunt  as  we 
bounced  over  dirt  roads  towards  the 
beaver  dams.  The  dams  were  a series  of 
three  along  a stream  flowing  west.  I fig- 
ured that  if  we  started  upstream  and 
checked  each  dam  in  succession, 
maybe  we  could  spot  those  birds  before 
they  took  off  for  parts  south.  We  would 
have  the  sun  to  our  backs  in  case  the 
fog  disappeared  come  daybreak.  We  de- 
cided to  stick  together.  That  way,  if  we 
put  up  some  geese,  we  would  both  have 
shooting. 

As  we  sneaked  through  the  woods 
towards  the  first  dam  in  the  pre-morn- 
ing darkness  I made  a mental  note  that 
two  weeks  earlier  I had  seen  geese  on 
this  dam.  We  neared  the  water  and  the 
day’s  early  glow  gave  us  just  enough 
light  to  see.  A thick  fog  hung  over  the 
water  but  a careful  study  had  us  agree- 
ing that  there  was  nary  a feather  on  the 
pond.  In  the  back  of  my  mind  I heard, 
“Strike  one.” 

By  the  time  we  had  pussyfooted  up  to 
the  second  dam,  the  sun  was  shining 
over  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  but  the 
blasted  fog  still  made  it  difficult  to  see. 
Because  it  was  considerably  larger  than 
the  first,  we  spent  more  time  checking 
this  water  out.  After  close  eyeballing  we 
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were  satisfied  that  no  birds  were  on  the 
water.  We  proceeded  to  sneak  along  the 
edge  toward  the  last  dam.  The  heavy 
dew  on  the  grass  allowed  us  to  walk  so 
quietly  that  we  came  upon  the  current 
tenant  munching  poplar  twigs  for  his 
breakfast.  From  20  paces  we  watched 
Mr.  Beaver  for  a while  and  then  moved 
on,  knowing  our  time  was  fast  running 
out.  With  a slap  of  his  tail  the  beaver 
said  good-bye,  and  I was  sure  that  over 
the  splash  I heard  a voice  saying, 
“Strike  two.” 

The  third  and  last  beaver  dam,  which 
contained  the  largest  of  the  beaver 
lodges,  represented  our  last  chance  for 
early  morning  gunning.  An  outcrop- 
ping of  alders  along  the  side  obstructed 
our  view  of  much  of  the  impoundment, 
and  what  we  could  see  was  disappoint- 
ing. No  birds  were  evident  and  I weakly 
apologized  to  Willie.  “Well,  buddy,  I’m 
sorry,  but  it  looks  like  I’ve  led  you  on  a 
wild  goose  chase.”  I was  discouraged 
and  the  pun  was  not  intended.  Still,  we 
smiled. 

Willie  whispered,  “Look,  we’re  here, 
so  let’s  finish  the  look-see.  Let’s  wade 
out  past  those  bushes  so  we  can  check 
the  whole  dam.” 

“Okay,”  I sighed.  “Let’s  check  it  out.  If 
this  were  a ball  game  it  would  be  bot- 
tom of  the  ninth,  two  out,  two  strikes.” 
Willie  grinned  and  nodded  me  on. 

The  fog  had  lifted.  I turned  my  head 
to  look  toward  the  first  gleam  of  sun 
over  the  mountain  when  movement  in 
the  corner  of  the  dam  caught  my  eye. 
My  peripheral  vision  had  picked  up  the 
geese.  In  a split  second  my  mind  raced 
and  I hissed  to  Willie,  “There  they  are! 
We  blew  it.  They’ve  seen  us.  How  can 
we  get  in  range?” 

Then  something  happened  that  still 
puzzles  me.  For  reasons  known  only  to 
the  powers  that  be,  as  if  on  cue,  the 
geese  took  flight.  My  heart  sank  until  I 


THEN,  FOR  REASONS  known  only  to  the 
powers  that  be,  as  if  on  cue,  the  geese  took 
flight.  My  heart  sank  until  I realized  they 
were  winging  their  way  in  our  direction. 
Awed  at  seeing  the  big  birds  get  airborne,  I 
stood  momentarily  frozen. 


realized  they  were  winging  their  way  in 
our  direction.  Awed  at  seeing  the  big 
birds  get  airborne,  I stood  momentarily 
frozen.  Willie  stepped  up  beside  me 
and  his  Remington  1100  roared.  A 
goose  started  a series  of  somersaults 
and  dropped  to  the  water.  A dozen 
honkers  were  in  perfect  range  — about 
30  feet  high  and  20  yards  out.  I began 
to  shoot  almost  by  instinct.  Shotgun 
blasts  mixed  with  the  honking  as  I 
picked  three  good  shots.  To  my  amaze- 
ment and  delight  three  geese  fell,  giv- 
ing me  my  first  triple  — ever. 

Floating  Everywhere 

It  seemed  geese  were  floating  every- 
where. As  we  waded  out  to  retrieve  our 
bagged  bounty  Willie  claimed  that  he 
had  connected  on  all  three  of  his  shots. 
It  was  almost  too  much  to  believe,  but 
we  each  had  a perfect  score. 

As  we  picked  up  the  geese,  we  could 
find  only  five  birds.  A close  inspection 
revealed  one  goose  with  a broken  wing 
had  also  been  shot  in  the  neck.  The 
mystery  was  solved;  we  concluded  we 
had  both  hit  the  same  bird.  Yep,  our 
combination  of  good  luck,  success  and 
good  shooting  had  given  us  what  we 
called  a home  run  on  honkers. 
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FIRST  PLACE  winners  in  the  junior  and  senior  categories  will  each  receive  a Savage  Arms 
Model  110  chambered  for  the  243.  Second  place  finishers  will  receive  TASCO  7x35  wide 
angle  binoculars.  Every  entrant  will  receive  a PGC  SPORT  cap  and  patch. 

SPORT  Essay  Contest 

By  Jim  Filkosky,  Chief 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  Division 

A SPORT  ESSAY  CONTEST  is  being  conducted  by  the  Game  Commission 
Hunter-Trapper  Education  Division  to  help  promote  and  increase  public 
awareness  of  wildlife  law  enforcement  and  sportsmanship.  The  contest  is  open  to 
middle,  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  12  through  18  years  of  age.  The 
essay  theme  is,  “Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks  Together  — What  it  means  to  me, 
and  how  I can  help.” 

Top  junior  and  senior  winners  will  be  awarded  Savage  Arms  centerfire  bolt 
action  rifles;  the  runner-up  in  each  division  will  receive  TASCO  7 x 35  wide  angle 
binoculars.  The  prizes  were  graciously  donated  by  the  manufacturers.  All  contest 
participants  will  receive  a Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  SPORT  cap  and  sew- 
on  patch. 

Official  rules  are: 

1.  Entrants  must  have  successfully  completed  a Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
hunter-trapper  education  (or  hunter  education)  course  and  possess  a current 
hunting  or  furtakers  license. 

2.  There  will  be  junior  and  senior  categories.  The  junior  category  is  for  those  12 
to  15  years  of  age;  the  senior  for  those  16  to  18.  All  entrants  must  be  currently 
enrolled  as  middle,  junior  or  senior  high  school  students. 
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3.  Entries  must  include  the  following  information  (printed  or  typed): 

A.  Name  — first,  middle  initial,  and  last 

B.  Mailing  address,  including  Zip  Code 

C.  Age  and  date  of  birth 

D.  Telephone  number,  including  Area  Code 

E.  Year  and  county  where  hunter  education  course  was  taken 

F.  1990-91  hunting  or  furtakers  license  number 

G.  School  currently  attending  and  grade 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  December  31,  1990  and  mailed 
directly  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
SPORT  Essay  Contest 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

5.  Essays  must  be  printed,  typed  or  computer  generated,  double  spaced,  and 
should  contain  200  to  300  words. 

6.  Judges  will  be  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  their  deci- 
sions will  be  final. 

7.  One  junior  and  one  senior  winner  will  be  selected.  Each  will  be  awarded  a 
Savage  Arms,  Inc.  Model  110,  bolt  action  243  caliber  rifle.  The  runner-up  in  each 
category  will  receive  TASCO  7 x 35  wide  angle  binoculars.  All  contestants  will 
receive  a Game  Commission  SPORT  cap  and  sew-on  patch. 

8.  All  essays  become  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  The 
first  place  entry  in  each  category  will  be  published  in  GAME  NEWS. 

The  Game  Commission  launched  the  SPORT  program  in  1976  to  promote 
sportsmanship  and  enhance  the  awareness  of  individual  responsibilities  toward 
safe  and  ethical  hunting  and  trapping.  Through  “Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks 
Together”  we  hope  to  ultimately  assure  future  generations  the  enjoyment  of  going 
afield  with  firearms,  bows  and  traps. 


Within  The  Speed  Limit 

RADAR,  AIRCRAFT  AND  AUTOMOBILE  CHASES  have  been  used  to 
measure  a duck’s  traveling  speed,  says  Ducks  Unlimited.  Measuring 
maximum  duck  speeds  is  difficult  because  of  the  number  of  variables 
inherent  in  flight.  Was  the  duck  flying  with  the  wind,  against  it,  or  at  an 
angle  to  it?  Was  the  bird  plummeting  down  with  the  aid  of  gravity  or 
fighting  it?  Was  the  duck  pressed,  alarmed,  cruising,  migrating,  taking 
off,  landing,  flying  evasively  or  in  a straight  line?  What  was  the  age  and 
health  of  the  bird?  Most  waterfowl  migration  takes  place  at  about  50  miles 
per  hour.  Size  seems  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  speed  of  birds,  as  both 
the  hummingbird  and  Canada  goose  fly  at  roughly  the  same  speed.  Most 
studies  of  speed  place  waterfowl  flight  in  the  average  range  of  40  to  60 
miles  per  hour. 
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Hi-Tech 

TIOGA  COUNTY— A camp  owner 
called  me  last  summer  about  a problem 
with  crows.  He  had  just  finished  repair- 
ing the  camp  roof  when  crows  came  in 
and  began  tearing  off  and  flying  away 
with  big  pieces  of  the  asphalt  shingles. 
Now  I’m  wondering  if  the  crows  have 
added  a new  roofing  system  to  their 
nests.  — WCO  John  Snyder,  Wellsboro. 


LYCOMING  COUNTY-  Last  May  we 
had  more  than  our  fair  share  of  cubs  up 
trees,  bears  in  traps,  roadkilled  bears, 
and  bear  complaints,  but  the  clincher 
was  the  bear  that  visited  a car  dealer- 
ship in  Muncy.  Maybe  he  had  heard 
about  the  rebates  being  offered  and  just 
couldn’t  resist  shopping  around.  When 
he  paid  his  visit  the  dealership  was 
closed,  but  that  didn’t  bother  him,  he 
just  crashed  in  through  a window.  We 
arrived  and  tranquilized  the  bear,  but 
that  just  sent  him  crashing  out  through 
another  window.  After  a lengthy  chase 
through  town,  we  finally  caught  up  with 
him  as  the  drug  took  effect.  I then  took 
him  for  a long  ride  out  of  town,  to  a 
remote  area  where  he’s  going  to  have  to 
travel  a long  ways  to  go  shopping  for 
a vehicle  again.  — WCO  Dan  Marks, 
Montoursville. 


Word’s  Out 

LEHIGH  COUNTY-  For  years  my 
deputies  and  I have  been  watching 
parking  areas  on  State  Game  Lands  for 
littering  violations  and  we’ve  made 
dozens  of  arrests,  and  it’s  beginning  to 
appear  that  maybe  some  of  our  work  is 
paying  off.  Deputy  Jim  Heiser  and  I 
were  staking  out  a parking  area  one 
night  when  a pickup  pulled  into  the  lot, 
just  in  front  of  Jim.  Two  men  got  out 
and  began  rummaging  through  empty 
bottles  and  cans  in  the  truck  cab.  Jim 
heard  one  of  them  say,  “Let’s  just  throw 
this  stuff  out  right  here,”  and  then  the 
other  guy  reply,  “No  way.  There’s  cops 
all  over  this  place.”— WCO  Timothy  M. 
Grenoble,  Fogelsville. 

Got  the  Message  Across 

SOMERSET  COUNTY- A few  days 
after  WCO  Joe  Stefko  and  I presented  a 
program  about  cavity  nesters  and  wild- 
life nesting  boxes  for  the  Greensburg- 
Salem  Schools,  the  following  note  was 
received  from  one  of  the  students. 
“Dear  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Stefko,  I 
appreciate  you  putting  your  time  into  a 
bunch  of  goofy  kids  like  us.  Now 
I might  try  to  build  one  of  those  blue- 
bird boxes.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sin- 
cerely,   ” — WCO  D.W.  Jenkins, 

Somerset. 

Be  Considerate 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-l  hope  you 
enjoy  your  times  afield  during  the  up- 
coming hunting  seasons  and,  please,  be 
careful,  too.  Also,  respect  the  land- 
owner  and  ask  permission  to  hunt,  even 
on  properties  that  aren’t  posted.  Just 
because  a property  is  not  posted  now 
doesn’t  mean  it  won’t  be  next  year  if 
enough  people  don’t  show  some  re- 
spect.—WCO  Richard  Larnerd,  War- 
ren Center. 
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Progress 

BUCKS  COUNTY-  My  neighbor, 
Walter  Orlowski,  recently  loaned  me  a 
1950  copy  of  GAME  NEWS.  As  I 
started  to  look  through  it  I had  to  check 
the  front  cover  to  make  sure  I wasn’t 
reading  a current  issue.  In  it  were  arti- 
cles on  the  decreasing  pheasant  popu- 
lation, “Field  Notes”  about  crop  dam- 
age being  caused  by  too  many  deer  on 
posted  properties,  and  concerns  about 
legislation  that  could  threaten  wildlife. 
I was  assured  that  some  things  had 
changed,  though,  when  I looked  at  the 
back  cover  and  found  an  illustration  of 
a wild  turkey  which  they  called  “one 
of  PA’s  rarest  nesting  birds.”— WCO 
Cheryl  A.  Trewella,  Trumbauersville. 

Lucky  13 

Last  spring  I found  a hen  pheasant 
with  13  four-week-old  chicks.  That, 
along  with  the  many  other  pheasants 
I’ve  been  seeing  and  those  reported  by 
other  individuals,  leads  me  to  believe 
we  may  have  more  than  just  a few  wild 
birds  around  to  hunt  this  fall.  — LMO 
Keith  P.  Sanford,  Bloomsburg. 

Picked  The  Right  Place,  Anyway 

Deer  are  often  found  in  the  worst  of 
predicaments,  but  a buck  in  Montgom- 
ery County  used  at  least  some  common 
sense  recently.  Hatboro  Public  Works 
employee  Jim  Curran,  who’s  also  a 
hunter-trapper  education  instructor, 
was  called  to  help  rescue  a deer  that 
had  impaled  itself  on  top  of  a six-foot 
fence  around  the  Hatboro  Animal  Hos- 
pital. With  Jim’s  help,  attending  phy- 
sicians prescribed  a quick  anesthetic, 
and  then  the  deer  was  carefully  lifted 
from  the  fence.  From  there  it  was  taken 
inside  where  doctors  hooked  it  up  to 
an  IV  to  replace  fluids,  cleaned  and 
stitched  its  wounds,  and  treated  it  for 
shock.  Then,  after  a heavy  dose  of  anti- 
biotics to  ward  off  infection,  the  deer 
was  released.  When  last  observed  it 
was  limping  away  to  a more  natural  set- 
ting, probably  complaining  about  the 
food  served  at  the  local  hospital.  — IES 
Michael  W.  Schmit,  Fleetwood. 


CENTRE  COUNTY-  At  first  I 
thought  he  was  talking  about  a movie 
thriller,  but  the  region  dispatcher  in- 
sisted the  lady’s  call  about  “killer  blue 
jays”  was  legitimate.  She  claimed  that 
a pair  of  jays  was  attacking  everybody 
who  came  to  her  house,  actually  hitting 
some  of  them  on  the  head.  Soon  after  I 
arrived  and  began  looking  around  her 
premises,  I found  the  source  of  her 
problem.  Perched  on  a tree  limb  was  a 
little  blue  and  white  fluff  ball,  the 
newly  fledged  young  of  the  aggressive 
blue  jays.  After  I explained  that  the  par- 
ents were  simply  protecting  their  help- 
less offspring,  the  homeowner  said  she 
could  tolerate  the  birds  now  that  she 
understood  the  situation.  Over  the 
years  I’ve  found  that  once  most  folks 
understand  wildlife  behavior  they  be- 
come more  sympathetic. — WCO  Jack 
Weaver,  Bellefonte. 

Amen 

ADAMS  COUNTY—  Once  again  the 
Gettysburg  Garden  Club  helped  us 
with  our  “Planting  for  Wildlife”  sale  this 
year,  and  one  person  who  purchased 
several  packets  of  seedlings  from  them 
was  a local  pastor.  He  took  his  packets 
apart,  wrapped  each  seedling  individ- 
ually, and  then  presented  one  to  each 
member  of  his  congregation.  I can’t 
imagine  a better  way  to  celebrate  Earth 
Day  and  help  the  environment. — WCO 
L.D.  Haynes,  Gettysburg. 
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Great  Season 

McKEAN  COUNTY- A hunter  from 
this  area  hunted  every  day  of  the  spring 
gobbler  season.  Nothing,  not  even  rain, 
wind  or  snow,  kept  him  home.  Some 
days  he  heard  several  birds  and  on 
other  days  he  heard  none,  and  on  the 
chances  he  had  to  take  a bird,  some- 
thing would  go  wrong.  There  was  even 
an  instance  when  a gobbler  Hushed 
within  30  yards  of  him,  but  he  didn’t 
shoot  because  he  hadn’t  called  in  the 
bird.  Finally,  on  the  last  day  of  the  sea- 
son, as  he  was  walking  out  towards  his 
car,  he  decided  to  give  one  last  call.  A 
bird  answered  immediately.  It  was 
nearby,  and  a second  call  brought  the 
bird  (a  jake)  well  within  shooting  range. 
The  hunter  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was 
8:50  and  he  had  a nine  o’clock  appoint- 
ment, so  he  passed  on  the  bird,  leaving 
it  for  another  year,  fully  appreciative  of 
the  wonderful  spring  gobbler  season  he 
had  just  had.  — WCO  James  E.  Rankin, 
Port  Allegany. 


Look  Around  — Nearby 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY—  Indica- 
tions are  that  this  will  be  another  ban- 
ner year  for  bear  hunters  here.  And  to 
increase  your  odds,  get  out  now  and  do 
some  scouting.  Talk  to  farmers  and 
don’t  ignore  areas  near  towns  and  resi- 
dential developments.  There  are  many 
bears  around,  and  they  all  aren’t  hang- 
ing out  in  the  big  woods.  — WCO  Col- 
leen Shannon,  Luthersburg. 


Losing  Touch 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-ln  most  of 
the  Old  World,  hunting  and  firearm 
ownership  is  strictly  restricted.  And 
one  only  has  to  look  at  Lithuania’s  at- 
tempt to  secede  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  see  what  can  happen.  The  first  thing 
Soviet  officials  tried  to  do  was  confis- 
cate all  firearms.  Our  founding  fathers 
were  more  aware  of  such  threats  than 
we  are  today,  which  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  tbey  gave  us  a guaranteed 
right  to  own  and  use  firearms.  That 
right  is  under  constant  attack  these 
days,  and  I only  hope  that  ultimately 
history  doesn’t  repeat  itself  here. — 
WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon. 


The  Way  It  Goes 

GREENE  COUNTY- A couple 
months  ago,  while  reading  GAME 
NEWS,  my  wife  Ruth  and  I were  look- 
ing at  the  photos  of  the  recent  25-year 
club  members  and  we  got  to  thinking 
back  when  many  of  those  old  guys  and  I 
were  student  officers  and  our  badges 
were  new  and  shiny.  It’s  hard  to  believe 
how  those  guys  are  really  showing  their 
age  while  Ruth  and  I haven’t  changed  a 
bit.  — WCO  R.P.  Shaffer,  Carmichaels. 


Take  That,  Tom 

FOREST  COUNTY-  Everything  was 
going  fine  while  we  were  releasing  four 
river  otters  into  Tionesta  Creek  last 
June.  The  first  three  otters  immediately 
entered  the  release  area  and  then 
quickly  settled  down  and  became  ac- 
customed to  the  site.  The  fourth  otter, 
however,  ran  off  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, away  from  the  water  and  right  into 
a crowd  of  onlookers.  Then,  as  the 
crowd  tried  to  direct  the  otter  back 
towards  the  water,  the  otter  took  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands  — or  teeth, 
I should  say.  He  sunk  his  teeth  into 
biologist  Tom  Serfass’  boot,  savagely 
shook  it,  then  released  his  hold  and  en- 
tered the  creek,  quite  satisfied  with  his 
behavior. — WCO  Alfred  N.  Pedder, 
Marienville. 
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Do  As  I Say,  Not  . . . 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-  Last  summer 
Jack  Cornish,  Addison,  watched  as  a 
doe  and  two  fawns  tried  to  cross  the 
Route  40  bridge  over  the  Youghiogheny 
Reservoir.  As  Jack  watched,  the  doe 
panicked  at  the  oncoming  traffic  and 
jumped  from  the  bridge,  60  feet  above 
the  water.  Fully  expecting  he’d  have  to 
get  his  boat  and  retrieve  the  dead  deer 
from  the  lake,  Jack  watched  in  amaze- 
ment as  the  deer  swam  several  hundred 
yards  to  shore.  Even  more  amazing  is 
that  the  fawns  managed  to  work  their 
way  off  the  bridge  and  walk  directly  to 
where  the  doe  came  up  on  shore.— 
WCO  J.G.  Smith,  Salisbury. 

Distinguished  Company 

Last  spring  my  wife  Marcia  and  I had 
the  pleasure  of  hosting  some  of  the 
most  famous  and  best  turkey  hunters 
in  the  nation.  Wayne  Baily,  from  North 
Carolina;  Dwain  Bland,  Oklahoma; 
John  Lewis,  Missouri;  and  Rob  Keck, 
South  Carolina,  were  all  with  Pennsyl- 
vanians Jerry  Wunz  and  Frank  Piper, 
gobbler  hunting  in  Greene  County.  A 
lot  of  turkeys  were  seen  and  heard,  but 
nobody  managed  to  call  one  within 
shooting  range.  However,  like  so  many 
other  hunts  I’ve  been  on  when  nothing 
was  taken,  the  spirit  of  the  hunt  and  the 
company  of  these  fine  gentlemen  made, 
for  me,  one  of  the  greatest  outdoor  ex- 
periences of  my  career.  — LMO  R.B. 
Belding,  Waynesburg. 


Rare  Sight 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY- A good 
friend  of  mine,  Mike  Mercanti,  Scran- 
ton, was  driving  home  one  evening  just 
before  dusk  last  spring,  and  as  he 
rounded  a bend  he  had  just  enough 
time  to  apply  his  brakes  and  avoid  hit- 
ting a deer  standing  in  the  road.  Mike 
immediately  suspected  something  was 
wrong  with  the  deer  as  she  had  her 
back  legs  drawn  up  in  a squatting  posi- 
tion. His  first  thought  was  that  she  had 
been  hit  by  a car.  But  just  as  he  was 
about  to  get  out  and  get  the  deer  off  the 
road,  she  gave  birth  to  a fawn.  The  fawn 
hit  the  pavement,  stood  up,  shook  itself, 
and  then  wobbled  into  the  bushes 
along  the  road.  I guess  you  can  say 
Mike  scared  the  fawn  right  out  of  that 
deer. — WCO  Timothy  Conway,  Dun- 
more. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY-  Dave  Law- 
rence, Princeton,  called  with  a most  un- 
usual animal  complaint.  It  seems  a fam- 
ily of  coyotes  moved  into  the  area  and 
they  began  to  regularly  steal  sheep  and 
lambs  out  of  his  in-law’s  front  yard.  The 
coyotes  would  come  in,  pull  the  sheep 
and  lambs  right  out  of  the  ground,  and 
then  carry  them  off  into  the  brush. 
That’s  right,  they  pulled  them  right  out 
of  the  ground  as  though  the  sheep  were 
lawn  ornaments  made  of  plywood  and 
wool.  It  seems  to  me  that  Dave  may 
have  come  up  with  a new  idea  for  a 
decoy. — WCO  Gene  W.  Beaumont, 
New  Castle. 
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Gratitude 

WAYNE  COUNTY—  Deputy  Frank 
Millen  was  mowing  hay  on  his  farm 
when  he  got  a flat  tire  on  one  of 
his  large  tractor  tires.  Upon  inspection 
he  found  a shed,  four-point  antler  im- 
bedded in  the  tire.  Frank  never  minded 
feeding  a few  deer  on  his  farm,  so  he 
thought  this  was  down  right  ungrate- 
ful.—WCO  Donald  R.  Schauer,  Hones- 
dale. 

That’s  The  Point 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY-The  1990  Earth 
Day  celebration  has  come  and  gone, 
but  let’s  not  forget  how  important  the 
issues  are.  Perhaps  they  are  best 
summed  up  in  the  lyrics  of  a recently 
released  song,  “Leave  some  blue  above 
us,  Leave  some  green  on  the  ground. 
It’s  only  ours  to  borrow,  Let’s  leave 
some  for  tomorrow.”  — WCO  T.A. 
Marks,  Milroy. 


BERKS  COUNTY- 1 was  at  the  Blan- 
don  Senior  Citizens  Center,  discussing 
the  roadkilled  deer  problem  and  the 
need  to  reduce  the  deer  herd,  when 
one  gentleman  jokingly  suggested  that 
we  also  should  reduce  the  mallard  pop- 
ulation. He  said  he  had  just  hit  a mal- 
lard with  his  car  and  that  it  caused  $70 
in  damages.  Then,  adding  insult  to  in- 
juries, the  feathered  critter  uttered  a 
few  wise  quacks  about  the  man’s  driv- 
ing ability  as  it  waddled  away. — WCO 
Alan  C.  Scott,  Cressona. 


To  Say  The  Least 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY-  My 
neighboring  officer,  John  Morack,  and 
I spent  many  hours  investigating  the 
senseless  killing  of  four  deer— one  in 
this  county  and  three  in  Montgomery 
County.  All  four  were  shot  the  same 
night,  with  rifled  slugs,  and  three  were 
shot  within  50  yards  of  occupied 
homes.  All  four  were  left  to  lay.  The  two 
men  guilty  of  the  violations  paid  fines 
totalling  $2500  and  each  lost  his  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  privileges  for  six  years. 
Many  people  thought  the  penalties 
were  severe,  but  even  worse  was  that 
the  guilty  men  were  referred  to  as 
hunters.  Hunters  they  are  not;  let’s  call 
them  what  they  are,  “SLOBS.”  — WCO 
Richard  J.  Shire,  Philadelphia. 

All  The  Ingredients 

CAMERON  COUNTY- A couple  of 
years  ago,  when  the  bonus/combination 
iicense  program  was  about  to  start,  I 
wrote  a “Field  Note”  about  the  abun- 
dant deer  population  here  and  that 
there  were  few  hunters  around  during 
the  flintlock  season.  I went  on  to  write 
that  also  because  of  our  remote  moun- 
tainous setting,  this  is  an  ideal  place  for 
a primitive  season  hunt.  Well,  some 
folks  must  have  taken  my  advice  as  the 
reported  muzzleloader  harvest  here  in- 
creased 34  percent  over  the  previous 
season.  For  what  it’s  worth,  there’s  still 
a lot  of  deer  here  and  the  hunting  pres- 
sure is  still  light,  so  this  county  is  still 
an  ideal  choice  for  the  upcoming 
muzzleloader  season.  — WCO  Joe 
Carlos,  Driftwood. 


Incompatible 

VENANGO  COUNTY- The  bear 
population  has  really  risen  in  the  west- 
ern half  of  this  county.  Last  spring  we 
lost  four  bears  to  “progress”— three 
were  hit  by  cars  and  one  was  killed  for 
damaging  bee  hives.  Also,  another  bear 
had  to  be  trapped  and  taken  to  another, 
less  populous  county. — WCO  Leo  C. 
Yahner,  Franklin. 
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HAVING  BALD  EAGLES  return  to  Pennsylvania  and  nest  within  a hundred  yards  of  where 
they  had  been  raised  and  released  as  fledglings  several  years  ago  could  hardly  have  been 
imagined,  but  that’s  exactly  what  happened  this  year  at  SGL  290  (Haldemans  Island)  north  of 
Harrisburg. 


Eagle  Program  Takes  Wing 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  bald  eagle  re- 
introduction  program  has  been 
labelled  a success  by  Game  Commis- 
sion officials  responsible  for  putting  the 
national  symbol  back  into  skies  over  the 
state. 

In  1990,  nine  eaglets  were  success- 
fully fledged  in  the  wild,  equalling  the 
highest  annual  number  produced  in  the 
Keystone  State  in  this  half  of  the  cen- 
tury. Nine  eaglets  were  also  produced 
in  commonwealth  nests  in  1988. 

There  were  at  least  seven  active  nests 
in  Pennsylvania  this  year.  For  the  first 
time  since  at  least  the  1930s,  there 
were  more  active  eagle  nests  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  than  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state. 

Four  eaglets  were  produced  in  Craw- 
ford County,  while  the  remaining  five 
eaglets  came  from  eastern  Pennsylvania 
nests. 

Jake  Sitlinger,  director  of  the  bureau 
of  land  management  and  one  of  the 
project’s  coordinators,  said,  “The  objec- 


tives of  the  program  originally  formu- 
lated were  fulfilled  beyond  our  fondest 
dreams,  and  if  what  is  presently  hap- 
pening continues  for  the  next  few  years, 
future  generations  will  be  able  to  see 
this  majestic  bird  which  has  been  ab- 
sent from  Pennsylvania  skies  for  far  too 
long.” 

Dale  Sheffer,  director  of  the  bureau 
of  wildlife  management  and  the  proj- 
ect’s other  coordinator,  indicates  the 
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number  of  eagles  hacked  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  already  produced  almost  the 
maximum  number  of  nesters  originally 
expected,  and  there  are  high  hopes  that 
more  will  nest  in  the  future. 

The  first  eaglets  were  brought  into 
Pennsylvania  from  Saskatchewan  in 
1983,  when  12  birds  were  removed 
from  their  nests  in  the  Churchill  River 
valley  by  Game  Commission  personnel, 
transported  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
placed  in  hacking  towers  in  the  Dela- 
ware and  Susquehanna  River  valleys. 
Hacking  towers  are  artificial  nests 
about  30  feet  above  the  ground. 

Plentiful  Supplies 

The  young  eaglets,  removed  from 
their  Canadian  nests  at  about  seven 
weeks  of  age,  spent  six  or  seven  weeks 
in  the  hacking  towers,  feeding  on  fish 
and  roadkilled  deer,  until  old  enough 
for  release  into  the  wild.  With  plentiful 
supplies  of  fish  in  ponds  immediately  in 
front  of  the  hacking  towers,  the  birds 
soon  learned  to  fend  for  themselves. 

When  eagles  grow  their  characteris- 
tic white  head  feathers  and  mature  sex- 
ually at  the  age  of  about  five  years,  they 
often  return  to  the  area  where  fledged 
to  build  a nest.  Experience  in  other 


THIS  YOUNG  eagle  represents  what’s  hoped 
to  be  just  the  beginning  of  the  establishment 
of  a viable  population  of  bald  eagles  in  east- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

states  shows  only  about  one  eagle  out  of 
ten  reaches  sexual  maturity. 

From  1983  through  1989,  Game 
Commission  personnel  brought  91 
eaglets  to  Pennsylvania.  Of  these,  88 
survived  and  were  released.  All  of  the 
birds  were  banded  before  release. 

Game  Commission  personnel  lo- 
cated seven  active  eagle  nests  this  year, 
and  at  least  five  of  the  seven  were  occu- 
pied by  one  or  more  banded  adults.  As 
adjacent  states  also  have  been  hacking 
and  banding  birds,  not  all  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania nesters  were  banded  in  the 
Keystone  State,  but  some  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania birds  wore  bands  from  the 
commonwealth. 

Pennsylvania-hacked  eagles  built  at 
least  two  nests  on  the  New  York  side  of 
the  Delaware  this  year,  and  three  more 
eagles  wearing  Pennsylvania  bands  are 
occupying  territories  in  New  York  and 
will  probably  nest  in  the  future.  Appar- 
ently reservoirs  in  Pike  and  Sullivan 
Counties  in  New  York  are  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  Poconos,  where  these 
birds  were  released. 

The  active  eagle  nests  this  year  in 
Pennsylvania  included  two  in  Crawford 
County,  from  which  four  birds  fledged; 
one  in  Tioga  County,  which  produced 
one  bird;  one  in  Dauphin  County,  from 
which  two  eaglets  fledged;  one  in  York 
County,  which  produced  one  eaglet; 
and  one  in  Lancaster  County,  also  a 
producer  of  one  eaglet.  A new  nest  was 
Found  in  Butler  County;  it  did  not  pro- 
duce young,  which  is  normal  for  the 
first  year. 

The  Dauphin  County  nest  is  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  hacking  tower 
from  which  it  is  believed  the  adult 
eagles  were  released  a few  years  ago. 
The  adults  are  wearing  Pennsylvania 
leg  bands. 

“Although  we  don’t  have  good  rec- 
ords on  Pennsylvania  eagles  many  years 
ago,”  Sheffer  said,  “there  may  be  more 
bald  eagle  nests  in  the  state  now  than  at 
any  prior  time  in  this  century.” 

Prior  to  the  eagle  re-introduction 
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IN  OTHER  news  concerning  endangered  species,  nine  young  ospreys  were  taken  from 
their  natural  nest  sites  in  Virginia  and  placed  in  hacking  towers  at  Tioga  County’s  Tioga- 
Hammond  dam. 


program,  the  only  bald  eagle  nests  in 
Pennsylvania  were  in  the  Lake  Pyrna- 
tuning  region.  The  eagle  re-introduc- 
tion  program  has  been  supported  finan- 
cially by  the  Richard  King  Mellon 
Foundation,  federal  endangered 
species  funding,  and  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program. 

In  other  news  concerning  endan- 
gered species,  the  first  truly  Pennsyl- 
vania nest  of  peregrine  falcons  (since 
1959),  on  a bridge  over  the  Schuylkill 
River,  produced  two  young  which 
fledged  this  year.  Both  are  males.  The 
adult  female  is  banded. 

There  are  three  other  peregrine 
nests  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  on 
bridges  spanning  the  Delaware  River. 


The  adults  nest  on  either  the  Pennsyl- 
vania or  New  Jersey  side  of  the  bridges. 
A pair  of  peregrines  turned  up  in  Pitts- 
burgh this  year,  but  apparently  did  not 
nest. 

At  least  six  active  osprey  nests  were 
found  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  this 
year;  two  Pocono  Pond  nests  produced 
three  young  each. 

Two  osprey  nests  in  the  Lower  Sus- 
quehanna River  near  Holtwood  Dam 
each  produced  one  young  this  year;  an- 
other osprey  nest  south  of  these  pro- 
duced two  young,  which  were  lost 
when  the  nest  was  destroyed  in  a storm. 
Nine  young  osprey  were  taken  from 
Virginia  and  placed  in  hacking  towers 
at  Tioga  County’s  Tioga-Hammond 
dam. 


Cover  Painting  By  Nick  Rosato 

Few  thrills  can  match  that  of  rabbit  hunting,  particularly  when  done  in  the 
company  of  a good  beagle  or  two.  The  excitement  of  having  a cottontail 
suddenly  bolt  from  a fencerow,  weed  patch  or  — as  is  often  the  case  — out  of 
seemingly  nowhere,  will  surely  test  one’s  reactions,  and  hitting  the  elusive 
targets  as  they  cut  and  dart  through  thick  cover  is  as  challenging  a shooting  as 
there  is.  So  it  should  come  as  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  when  it  comes  to 
small  game  hunting,  rabbits  are  the  most  popular  animal  in  Pennsylvania. 
According  to  the  most  recent  figures,  more  than  a half  million  hunters  head 
afield  for  cottontails  here,  and  as  a result,  close  to  two  million  are  harvested 
every  year.  Among  the  reasons  for  the  cottontail’s  popularity  is  that  the  animal 
is  found  virtually  throughout  the  state,  and  another  is  that  they  may  be  hunted 
not  only  during  the  regular  small  game  season,  but  nearly  the  entire  month  of 
January,  too. 
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1990 


MALES  129,910 

FEMALES - 70,090 

TOTAL  PHEASANTS  RELEASED  200,000 


^ No  pheasants  are  released  in  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  Counties 


THE  PROPAGATION  DIVISION  will  release  200,000  pheasants  this  fall.  Of  the  allocation,  40 
percent  will  be  released  prior  to  opening  day,  35  percent  during  the  first  week,  and  25 
percent  the  following  week.  Look  for  these  birds  on  State  Game  Lands  and  other  properties 
open  to  public  hunting. 


Otters  Released  in  ANF 


OUR  RIVER  OTTERS  were  re- 
leased June  27  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  the  first  in  that  part  of 
the  state,  in  a project  to  restore  otters  in 
areas  where  they  historically  occurred. 
The  restoration  project,  initiated  in 
1982,  resulted  in  the  previous  release  of 
38  otters  in  northcentral  Pennsylvania 
in  Kettle,  Pine  and  Loyalsock  Creek 
drainages.  Since  their  release,  otter  re- 
production has  been  noted  in  Kettle 
and  Pine  Creeks. 

This  summer’s  release  was  the  first 
this  year.  The  otters  were  from  New 
York.  Later  this  year,  15  to  20  otters 
from  Rhode  Island  are  scheduled  for 
release  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  four  otters  — three  males  and  a 


female  — were  released  into  Minister 
Run,  a branch  of  Tionesta  Creek,  in  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  near  the 
Warren-Forest  County  line. 

Funding  for  the  Allegheny  River 
drainage  otter  restoration  project 
comes  from  the  Wild  Resource  Conser- 
vation Fund,  the  income  tax  checkoff 
system  which  has  been  used  to  support 
many  wildlife  restoration  efforts  in  the 
state. 

Otters  have  been  fully  protected  in 
Pennsylvania  since  the  last  open  trap- 
ping season  for  them  in  1951.  Scattered 
populations  occur  naturally  in  some 
areas  of  the  state,  with  the  largest  den- 
sities in  the  Poconos  area  of  northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. 
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Tom  Fegely 


WCO  TIM  GRENOBLE,  Lehigh  County,  like  other  wildlife  conservation  officers,  is  not  taking 
littering  violations  lightly.  Littering  on  State  Game  Lands  is  a growing  problem,  and  viola- 
tors should  expect  full  and  stiff  penalties. 

Dumping  Brings  $1000  Fine 


A LEHIGH  COUNTY  man  has  paid  a 
. $1000  fine  for  dumping  debris  on 
State  Game  Lands.  In  addition,  he  also 
reimbursed  the  involved  township  for 
the  expense  of  cleaning  up  the  mess. 
Lehigh  County  Wildlife  Conservation 
Officer  Tim  Grenoble  prosecuted  the 
individual  for  depositing  two  full  dump 
truck  loads  of  shingles  and  other  con- 
struction materials  on  SGL  217,  Wash- 
ington Township,  Lehigh  County.  The 
dumping  occurred  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions. 

Just  a few  days  later,  150  tires  were 
dumped  on  SGL  156  on  the  border  of 
Lancaster  and  Lebanon  Counties.  In 
order  to  dump  the  tires,  it  was  neces- 


sary to  cross  privately-owned  property 
to  reach  the  game  lands. 

Wildlife  conservation  officers  across 
the  state  are  reporting  increased  inci- 
dents of  littering,  vandalism  and  other 
property  damage.  Especially  burden- 
some are  expenses  incurred  by  the 
state’s  licensed  hunters  and  trappers  in 
removing  the  litter,  discarded  appli- 
ances, etc. 

Officers  are  stepping  up  their  efforts 
to  apprehend  and  prosecute  those  re- 
sponsible for  such  conduct,  and  stiff 
penalties  are  being  assessed.  Under  the 
Game  and  Wildlife  Code,  a littering  of- 
fense can  carry  a penalty  of  $300,  plus 
$10  for  each  item  discarded. 


Raptor  Research  Meeting 

The  Raptor  Research  Foundation  is  holding  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Allentown 
Hilton  in  Allentown,  October  24  through  October  28.  The  meeting  is  dedicated  to 
the  conservation  of  great  horned  owls  and  will  focus  on  their  biology,  ecology, 
conservation  and  rehabilitation.  For  more  information  write  Pennsylvania  Raptor 
and  Wildlife  Association,  R.D.  1,  Box  1470,  Mt.  Bethel,  PA  18343. 
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Happy  Anniversary 


AS  I WRITE  THIS,  I’m  just  three 
xlLdays  away  from  my  21st  wedding 
anniversary.  Twenty-one  years  with  the 
same  guy,  who  still  brings  me  flowers, 
and  his  dirty  laundry.  Bob  and  I have 
passed  the  landmark  20th  and  are  hom- 
ing in  on  the  quarter  century  mark. 

Many  of  our  friends  are  in  the  same 
married  state,  with  not  a few  celebrat- 
ing “special”  anniversary  dates  this  year. 
The  problem  is  that  we’re  all  getting 
into  the  money  years  of  gift  giving, 
when  traditional  presents  are  supposed 
to  be  precious  metals  and  gems. 

After  All 

Recently  a friend  celebrated  her 
30th  wedding  anniversary.  I wanted  to 
honor  the  occasion  with  the  proper  tra- 
dition, so  did  some  checking  into  what 
the  etiquette  books  have  to  say  is  the 
correct  type  of  gift.  Thirtieth,  I read, 
was  either  “Pearl”  or  “Diamond,”  ac- 
cording to  the  old-fashioned  or  modern 
tradition.  Pearl?  Diamond?  I’m  still 
paying  my  mortgage!  I opted  to  give  her 
a set  of  bath  towels.  After  all,  if  you’ve 
been  married  30  years,  that’s  one  of  the 
things  that  are  starting  to  look  pretty 
shabby. 

Traditional  anniversary  gifts  are  usu- 
ally items  for  the  home,  or  for  use  in  the 
home.  I don’t  know  why,  but  it  seems  to 
work  out  that  way.  However,  the  longer 
a couple  is  married,  the  less  they  need 
new  for  the  home  and  the  fussier  they 
are  about  their  furnishings. 

It’s  different  for  newlyweds.  Then, 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 


whatever  they’re  given,  in  whatever 
color,  pattern,  style,  is  great  because  it’s 
something  to  cover  the  bare  floor  and 
walls  and  make  visiting  mothers  less 
weepy.  But  as  the  years  go  by,  the 
couple  finds  itself  graciously  accepting 
the  gawdawful  art  prints  for  the  foyer 
and  the  handy-dandy  fixer-widgets  for 
the  kitchen  and  hieing  them  to  the  attic 
as  soon  as  the  guests  leave. 

It’s  not  ingratitude,  but  it  is  waste.  So 
I’m  already  serving  notice  on  anyone 
who  thinks  they’re  getting  us  one  of 
those  glass  plates  with  “Happy  Twenty- 
fifth”  scrolled  in  silver  across  the  top, 
that  it’s  an  attic  item.  I’d  much  rather 
have  towels. 

But  then  again,  whose  anniversary  is 
it  anyway,  the  house’s  or  the  couple’s? 
If  you’re  kind  enough  or  obligated 
enough  to  buy  someone  an  anniversary 
gift,  wouldn’t  you  rather  it  was  some- 
thing you  know  they  want  or  need? 
Something  they  can  truly  enjoy,  not  just 
use  in  passing,  like  a doormat?  Some- 
thing that  makes  the  couple  happiest  in 
the  times  they’re  happiest,  enjoying  to- 
gether the  recreations  and  hobbies  they 
love  most? 

In  the  case  of  Bob  and  me,  that  is  a 
gift  that  has  to  do  with  hunting.  And 
why  not?  There  are  always  lots  of  things 
a hunter  and  general  outdoorsperson 
needs,  or  at  least  thinks  he  or  she 
needs.  There  are  certainly  enough  gift 
possibilities  to  last  through  all  the  land- 
mark anniversaries,  as  well  as  in  be- 
tween. Better  yet,  the  giver  need  not 
even  stray  from  tradition. 

Take  anniversary  number  one,  for 
instance.  Traditionally,  that  is  paper. 
What  could  be  better  than  a gift  certifi- 
cate at  the  local  sporting  goods  store? 
After  all,  a newly  married  couple  needs 
just  about  everything  to  get  a good  start 
hunting  and  shooting  together. 

Anniversary  number  two  is  cotton. 
His  and  her  camouflage  hunting  out- 
fits? Matching  small  game  coat  and 
pants?  A duo  of  blaze  orange  vests? 
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IF  YOU’RE  kind  enough  or  obligated  enough 
to  buy  someone  an  anniversary  gift, 
wouldn't  you  rather  it  was  something  you 
know  they  want  or  need?  Here  are  just  a few 
appropriate  anniversary  gifts  for  the  out- 
door couple. 

Bob  Steiner 

What  wonderful  gift  possibilities!  The 
third  anniversary  is  leather.  How  appro- 
priate, because  a hunting  couple  never 
has  enough  gun  cases,  especially  since 
they’ve  now  got  two  of  each  caliber. 

Anniversary  number  four  is  fruit  or 
flowers.  That’s  not  difficult  either,  not 
when  there’s  acorn  scent,  apple  scent, 
and  such  used  by  bowhunters.  These 
are  inexpensive  gifts,  so  save  up  your 
money  for  the  fifth.  That  anniversary  is 
wood.  Get  the  happy  couple  matching 
custom  gun  stocks.  I can  just  hear  them 
unwrapping  it,  “Oh,  curly  maple,  our 
favorite.  Why,  you  shouldn’t  have.” 

The  sixth  anniversary  is  traditionally 
iron.  Iron  rusts,  so  how  about  steel? 
How  about  muzzleloaders,  or  a pair  of 
squirrel  rifles,  with  scopes?  Bob  and  I 
are  one  couple  who  would  have  appre- 
ciated that.  Seven  is  wool  or  copper, 
both  of  which  have  possibilities  as 
hunter’s  gifts.  Wool  could  be  warm 
hunting  coats,  pants,  hats,  toasty  mit- 
tens or  socks.  As  to  copper,  rifle  ammu- 
nition is  an  item  you  know  a deer 
hunter  can  always  use  lots  of. 

Anniversary  number  eight  calls  for 
bronze.  We’d  settle  for  brass,  or  any 
other  reloading  accessory.  The  ninth 
anniversary  is  willow,  and  a new  trap- 
ping basket.  Number  ten  is  aluminum, 
as  in  his  and  her  arrow  shafts,  or  a new 
tent  with  aluminum  poles.  Either  is 
considered  socially  correct.  Eleven  is 
steel  (a  brace  of  over  and  under  shot- 
guns?), and  the  traditional  anniversary 
gifts  go  on  from  there.  You  get  the  idea. 

In  our  case,  Bob  and  I have  had  to 


provide  for  ourselves.  We’ve  passed  all 
these  early,  and  vital  marriage  mile- 
stones without  gifts  that  contributed 
to  our  store  of  hunting  gear.  But  that 
cloud  has  a silver  lining,  especially  with 
our  25th  anniversary  on  the  horizon.  I 
wouldn’t  dream  of  exchanging  that 
year’s  traditional  gift,  or  pearls  for  the 
30th,  rubies  for  the  40th,  gold  for  the 
50th,  and  diamonds  for  the  60th  for  any 
amount  of  gift  wrapped  shotshells. 
After  all,  why  change  tradition  when  it’s 
finally  working  to  your  advantage? 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

There  is  no  worse  lie  than  a truth  misunderstood  by  those  who  hear  it. 

— William  James 


OCTOBER,  1990 
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How  To  Use  Mr.  Owl 


DEAR  MR.  OWL  is  eager  to  answer 
questions  from  students,  teachers, 
parents  and  other  interested  readers. 
Teachers  can  use  this  opportunity  to  add 
a spark  of  interest  to  language  arts  and 
science  classes  in  many  ways.  Here  are  a 
few  ideas: 

1.  Make  a “Mr.  OWL  Box.”  Decorate  a 
small  box  for  your  classroom  and  ask  stu- 
dents to  deposit  their  questions  about  ani- 
mals and  nature  into  the  box  for  Mr.  OWL. 
Once  a month,  or  more  frequently,  sort 
through  the  entries  and  send  appropriate 
questions  to  this  column  at  the  address 
given  below.  Mr.  OWL  will  respond  to 
those  questions  and  select  some  of  them 
for  this  column  as  space  permits. 

2.  A Letter  Writing  Project.  Teachers 
who  want  to  give  their  classes  practice  in 
writing  letters  can  select  one  or  two  com- 
mon questions  and  ask  each  student  to 
compose  a letter  asking  for  that  informa- 
tion. Mail  them  in  a single  envelope  to 
save  postage.  Space  and  time  limit  indi- 
vidual replies  to  each  letter,  but  Mr.  OWL 
will  answer  appropriate  questions  in  this 
column. 

3.  Sticky  Questions.  Students  often 
get  involved  in  projects  related  to  nature 
and  ask  questions  that  are  difficult  to  re- 
search in  the  school  library.  Let  Mr.  OWL 
help  you  through  your  busy  teaching 
schedule.  Have  the  student  send  the 
question  directly  to  Mr.  OWL  at  any  time. 
The  student  will  receive  a response  and,  if 
appropriate,  the  question  will  appear  in 
this  column. 


4.  General  Reference.  Teachers,  and 
general  readers,  frequently  puzzle  over 
some  question  or  need  some  bit  of  infor- 
mation that  Mr.  OWL  can  provide.  If  you’re 
looking  for  the  answer  to  some  problem  or 
need  information  ask  MR.  OWL. 

Send  all  questions  to  OWL  Column/ 
GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, 2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17110-9797 

Dear  Mr.  Owl, 

My  sons  and  I are  raising  a small  flock  of 
turkeys  but  we  have  a minor  disagreement 
over  their  mating  behavior.  Is  it  necessary 
for  the  gobbler  to  mate  with  the  hen  every 
day  in  order  to  fertilize  each  egg?  E.N., 
York 

Dear  E.N., 

Hen  turkeys  store  the  gobbler’s  sperm 
in  their  oviducts  for  several  weeks.  The 
average  clutch  has  12  or  13  eggs,  laid  at  a 
rate  of  about  one  per  day,  so  egg-laying 
takes  about  two  weeks.  As  a result,  one 
mating  provides  enough  sperm  to  fertilize 
the  entire  clutch. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  hens  do  return  to 
the  gobbler  for  daily  matings  during  the 
egg-laying  period,  and  it  may  appear 
these  daily  matings  are  necessary  for  the 
fertilization  of  each  egg.  That  is  not  the 
case. 

Apparently,  hormone  levels  that  induce 
hens  to  seek  out  the  gobbler  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  mating  season  remain  high 
enough  for  some  days  after  the  first  mat- 
ing to  bring  the  hen  back  every  day.  The 
hens  appear  to  be  driven  by  their  own 
body  chemistry  to  repetitious,  but  prob- 
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ably  unnecessary,  matings  with  the  gob- 
bler. Those  extra  matings  provide  insur- 
ance that  successful  fertilization  will  take 
place  and  thereby  benefit  the  turkey 
species  by  adding  an  extra  edge  for  sur- 
vival. 

Dear  Mr.  Owl, 

I’m  interested  in  constructing  bluebird 
nesting  boxes  with  my  fourth  grade  stu- 
dents. Do  you  have  any  tips  on  box  de- 
signs that  would  help  me  with  this  project? 
E.W.B.,  Chambersburg 

Dear  E.W.B., 

Bluebird  nesting  boxes  take  such  a 
wide  variety  of  forms  that  it  is  sometimes 
confusing  to  first-time  builders  who  really 
need  only  a basic  box  design  to  satisfy  all 
necessary  requirements.  In  addition, 
teachers  who  build  boxes  with  students 
need  to  consider  several  aspects  that  will 
ease  the  assembly.  Experienced  birders 
frequently  include  many  refinements  in 
their  boxes  that  would  only  confuse  the 
mass  assembly  by  30  students  at  one 
time. 

Before  you  begin,  consider  having  sev- 
eral adult  helpers  and  lots  of  hammers. 
Arrange  your  students  into  work  groups  of 
three,  with  one  hammer  per  group.  Use 
6d  coated  nails,  often  called  “sinkers.” 

A simple  plan  that  works  well  is  one  in 
which  the  four  sides  and  the  top  are  identi- 
cal in  size.  This  reduces  the  confusion  of 
nailing  wrong  pieces  together  and  allows 
students  more  freedom  in  working  on  their 
own.  All  the  saw  cuts  are  simple  cross- 
cuts with  no  angles.  That  saves  time  when 
cutting  material  in  large  quantities  and 
simplifies  repairs. 

Lumber  yards  stock  pine  boards  that 
are  nominally  one  inch  thick,  six  inches 
wide,  and  six  feet  long.  However,  actual 
thickness  is  typically  % inch  and  the 
width  is  5V2  inches.  Cut  this  board  into 
five  10-inch  pieces  and  one  4-inch  piece 
for  the  bottom. 

Begin  the  assembly  by  selecting  one 
10-inch  board  for  the  back  and  starting 
two  nails  near  each  long  edge.  Drive 
these  nails  into  the  edges  of  the  two  side 
pieces.  Insert  and  nail  the  bottom,  and 
add  another  10-inch  piece  as  the  front,  to 
complete  the  body  of  the  box. 

This  is  a top-opening  design  that  allows 
easy  viewing  of  the  nest.  Attach  the  last 
10-inch  board  with  a single  nail  in  one  rear 
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corner  to  allow  this  roof  to  swing  to  either 
side  for  cleaning  and  viewing.  A few  bent 
nails,  a wood  screw,  a hook,  or  a length  of 
wire  should  be  used  to  secure  the  top. 

The  1V2-inch  hole  is  drilled  as  a last 
step.  It  should  be  centered  about  six 
inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  box.  A 
larger  hole  will  allow  starlings  to  nest  in 
the  box,  so  be  certain  to  use  the  correct 
hole  size. 

Boxes  assembled  by  students  typically 
have  ample  drainage  and  ventilation 
space  due  to  poor  fit.  It’s  not  necessary  to 
provide  more  unless  you  later  see  a mois- 
ture problem  in  a particular  box. 

Your  mounting  system  will  determine 
what  holes,  if  any,  you  need  to  drill  into  the 
back.  If  you  use  wood  posts,  one  or  two 
bolts  can  be  used  in  holes  drilled  to  fit. 
Pipe  mounts  usually  require  holes  for 
U-bolts  but  you  might  choose  to  use  a 
small  metal  strap  and  wood  screws  to 
hold  the  box  to  the  pipe. 

The  Game  Commission  provides  a 
book  of  many  wood  projects  you  can  build 
for  wildlife.  “Woodworking  for  Wildlife,”  $3, 
is  an  excellent  collection  of  ideas  and  de- 
tailed designs  for  nest  boxes,  feeders, 
shelters  and  other  devices  that  benefit 
birds  and  mammals.  Order  it  from  the 
Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  2001 
Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  ID- 
9797. 
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By  John  Wasserman 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Clinton  County 


Always  suspect  that  which  seems  prob- 
able, and  begin  by  believing  what  appears 
incredible. 

— Emile  Gaboriau 
Monsieur  Lecoq  Ch.  8 

THE  UNUSUALLY  warm  night  for  the 
last  day  of  October  and  the  bright  full 
moon  beckoned  Johnny  and  Linda  to  take 
a stroll  down  to  the  river.  They  knew  this 
probably  would  be  their  last  opportunity 
in  a good  while  to  enjoy  a brilliant  moon 
reflecting  upon  a serene  river  on  an  eve- 
ning mild  enough  for  short  sleeves.  They 
walked  out  of  the  house,  hand  in  hand, 
and  crossed  the  grassy  field  behind  the 
neighbor’s  house  for  the  short  walk  to  the 
river.  Linda  giggled  while  Johnny  talked 
about  getting  married  and  their  future 
after  graduation  in  the  spring.  They 
stopped  and  gazed  at  the  star-filled  sky 
and  wondered  about  the  heavenly  bodies 
that  seemed  so  near  yet  were  many  light 
years  away. 

“Let’s  stay  here  awhile,”  Linda  said 
as  she  began  to  sit  down  while  giving 
Johnny’s  hand  a gentle  tug.  There  they 
sat,  talking  about  their  future  while  gaz- 
ing upon  the  multitude  of  glimmering  ce- 
lestial spheres  dazzling  the  nighttime  sky. 

Home  alone  that  night  was  Tommy 
Trouble,  a 15-year-old  boy  who  lived  four 


houses  down  from  Johnny.  The  archery 
season  had  ended  the  day  before,  but 
Tommy  decided  that  this  would  be  his 
night  to  kill  a deer.  He  reached  up  and 
took  his  father’s  compound  bow  from  a 
shelf,  admiring  its  beautiful  design  and 
power.  Tommy  also  took  one  of  the  four 
razor-sharp  broadhead  arrows  from  the 
quiver  and  knocked  it  to  the  bowstring  as 
he  walked  out  the  back  door. 

Tommy  knew  deer  could  almost  always 
be  found  near  the  river  bank,  and  this 
night  the  moon  was  so  bright  he  wouldn’t 
need  a light  to  see  one.  Tommy  quietly 
made  his  way  to  his  neighbor’s  property, 
hoping  to  ambush  a feeding  deer.  Like  a 
thief  in  the  night  he  stealthily  crawled 
along  the  side  of  their  house.  When  he 
reached  the  corner  of  the  dwelling  he 
cautiously  peered  out  across  the  front 
yard  and  observed  two  deer  standing  a 
mere  15  yards  away.  Ever  so  slowly  he 
began  to  stand  so  he  could  take  a shot. 

For  some  reason,  however,  the  deer  be- 
came spooked,  and  they  dashed  around 
the  other  side  of  the  house.  Tommy 
quickly  ran  to  the  back  of  the  home  and 
looked  out  across  the  yard,  but  the  deer 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  figured  they 
had  headed  up  river  a short  ways,  to 
the  next  neighbor’s  yard,  so  he  carefully 
stalked  them,  ever  so  slowly  making  his 
way  to  the  grassy  field  where  he  was  cer- 
tain he  would  find  his  quarry. 

Off  in  the  distance  the  mournful,  tremu- 
lous wail  of  a screech  owl  could  be  heard, 
and  Johnny  and  Linda  stopped  talking  so 
they  could  listen  to  it.  After  its  quavering 
call  ceased,  the  night  became  so  silent 
the  two  teenagers  felt  compelled  to  speak 
only  by  softly  whispering.  Johnny  was  sit- 
ting with  his  back  against  a big  old  oak 
tree,  his  feet  were  flat  on  the  ground  and 
his  hands  were  grasping  his  shins.  Linda 
was  sitting  on  her  heels  directly  across 
from  him,  with  her  arms  folded  in  front  of 
her.  They  talked  about  what  it  would  be 
like  to  live  in  a log  cabin  way  back  in  the 
forest,  where  they  could  spend  their  eve- 
nings quietly  listening  to  the  wide  array  of 
nocturnal  serenades  Mother  Nature  had 
to  offer. 

Tommy  was  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
grassy  field,  straining  to  catch  sight  of 
the  deer  that  had  eluded  him.  Many  small 
spruce  trees  were  interspersed  through- 
out the  clearing  before  him,  and  shadows 
were  scattered  far  and  wide.  Then,  sud- 
denly, he  noticed  something  at  the  base 
of  a large  tree  just  ahead  of  him. 
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Linda  wasn’t  aware  of  Tommy’s  pres- 
ence as  she  leaned  forward  and  put  her 
hands  on  Johnny’s  knees.  She  extended 
her  upper  body  over  his  legs  and  gently 
arched  forward  to  give  him  a kiss. 

Tommy  noticed  the  movement,  grasped 
the  bow  tightly,  extended  his  left  arm  out- 
ward, and  began  to  pull  the  bowstring 
back.  The  aluminum  arrow  slid  precari- 
ously along  the  bow  rest  as  Tommy’s  arm 
trembled  under  the  tension  of  the  power- 
ful bow.  When  the  cams  on  each  limb  fi- 
nally turned  over,  the  pressure  finally 
eased,  and  Tommy  took  careful  aim  at  his 
unsuspecting  target. 

The  bow  was  steady  now;  the  razor 
sharp  broadhead  was  pointed  directly  at 
Linda's  torso.  A tragic  accident  was  about 
to  happen.  Unknowingly,  Tommy  held 
Linda’s  future  in  his  hands  as  he  pre- 
pared to  release  the  4-bladed  arrow.  A 
bead  of  sweat  ran  down  his  forehead  and 
trickled  into  his  right  eye,  causing  him  to 
squint  just  as  the  bowstring  rolled  off  his 
fingertips.  An  earsplitting  scream  shat- 
tered the  tranquil  night  air  as  the  arrow 
ripped  through  Johnny’s  right  leg,  sever- 
ing muscle  tissue,  tendons  and  blood 
vessels. 

“Johnny,  what  happened?”  Linda 
cried.  Johnny  was  unable  to  answer.  He 
instinctively  grabbed  the  rear  portion  of 
the  arrow  and  yanked  it  out,  all  without 
fully  comprehending  what  had  happened. 
Linda  screamed  when  she  saw  the  arrow 
in  Johnny’s  hand  and  the  blood  gushing 
from  his  thigh.  Johnny  started  to  go  into 
shock.  He  struggled  to  stay  conscious, 
knowing  his  fate  rested  upon  his  ability  to 
get  to  a hospital  as  quickly  as  possible. 
He  knew  if  his  femoral  artery  had  been 
cut  he  would  be  dead  within  minutes. 
Johnny  had  never  been  so  close  to  death. 
He  was  terrified. 

Tommy  immediately  realized  what  he 
had  done  and  ran  over  to  help  the  horror- 
stricken  couple.  Fortunately,  the  Bucktail 
Medical  Center  was  only  minutes  away 
and  the  emergency  room  physician  got 
the  bleeding  stopped  in  time. 

Johnny  survived  the  accidental  shoot- 
ing and  was  eventually  able  to  walk  nor- 
mally on  the  injured  leg.  I subsequently 
charged  Tommy  with  hunting  deer  during 
closed  season  and  shooting  a human  in 
mistake  for  a wild  animal.  He  was  fined, 
placed  on  probation,  and  had  his  hunting 
and  trapping  privileges  revoked  for  sev- 
eral years.  That  was,  without  a doubt,  the 
most  bizarre  hunting  accident  I have  ever 


investigated  during  my  17-year  career 
with  the  Game  Commission. 

Over  the  years  the  archery  seasons 
have  consistently  provided  me  with  op- 
portunities to  investigate  what  I consider 
unusual  happenstances.  I recall  an  inci- 
dent that  took  place  several  years  ago 
when  I apprehended  my  old  nemesis, 
One  Eye. 

It  was  just  before  sunset  as  I backed 
my  patrol  car  in  behind  a stand  of  Norway 
spruces  adjacent  to  an  open  area  paral- 
leling the  Hyner  Mountain  Road.  I in- 
tended to  remain  there  until  well  after 
dark,  as  deer  could  often  be  found  feed- 
ing near  the  roadway  at  this  location.  I 
was  boxed  into  a narrow  valley  sur- 
rounded by  steep  sidehills.  A narrow 
winding  roadway  transversed  the  moun- 
tainside directly  in  front  of  me.  It  was  a 
hazardous,  but  nonetheless  well  traveled 
route  that  served  as  an  access  road  to 
Hyner  View  State  Park. 

I wasn’t  there  very  long  until  I heard  a 
car  descending  the  mountain  at  a high 
rate  of  speed.  Tires  squealed  at  each 
curve  and  a loud  muffler  sent  a resound- 
ing rumble  echoing  from  mountainside  to 
mountainside.  I could  not  understand  why 
someone  would  race  down  such  a dan- 
gerous roadway.  The  driver  of  the  vehicle 
was  obviously  in  a hurry,  and  must  have 
felt  the  risk  was  worth  taking. 

I began  to  think  of  reasons  that  might 
justify  such  a risk,  and  a wildly  specula- 
tive hunch  popped  into  my  mind.  I had  a 
notion  that  whoever  was  driving  the  car 
had  killed  a deer  and  left  it  in  the  woods.  I 
figured  he  was  racing  home  to  borrow  a 
deer  tag,  just  in  case  he  was  stopped  by  a 
wildlife  conservation  officer  while  trans- 
porting the  deer  later  on. 

These  sort  of  crazy  hunches  never  pan 
out,  I thought  to  myself  as  the  car  came  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain  and  turned 
onto  the  road  I was  watching.  All  I could 
see  was  headlights  as  the  vehicle  sped 
by  me  and  headed  for  Hyner. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  a car  with  a loud 
muffler  came  racing  up  the  road  from 
Hyner.  No  other  vehicles  had  gone  by, 
and  I was  certain  this  was  the  same  car 
that  had  passed  me  earlier.  The  auto- 
mobile turned  up  the  View  Road  and 
raced  toward  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Meanwhile,  I drove  over  to  the  bottom  of 
the  road  and  waited.  A half  hour  later, 
without  a single  vehicle  descending  the 
mountain,  I began  having  serious  doubts 
about  my  hunch. 
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“Pretty  farfetched,”  I muttered  to  my- 
self. There  are  plenty  of  explanations  for 
what  had  happened,  I figured.  I was  just 
about  convinced  I was  wasting  my  time 
when  a distinct  low  rumbling  sound  fell 
upon  my  ears.  It  was  definitely  the  same 
car,  but  this  time  it  was  coming  down  the 
mountainside  at  a leisurely  rate  of  speed. 
As  I put  on  my  Stetson  my  pulse  quick- 
ened. This  “game”  I was  playing  was 
about  to  come  to  a conclusion,  and  the 
thrill  was  far  beyond  the  exhileration  felt 
in  any  game  between  people  bound  by 
rules  of  fair  play. 

I often  undertake  an  investigation  by 
viewing  it  as  a game,  albeit  a potentially 
dangerous  one.  Most  Wildlife  Code  viola- 
tions are  summary  offenses,  which  rank 
below  misdemeanors,  and  most  people 
who  violate  the  Wildlife  Code  are  not 
criminals.  Many  violators  are  hard  work- 
ing, middle  class  people  who  violate  the 
law  for  a variety  of  reasons.  Generally  we 
can  rank  violators  into  two  categories,  the 
person  who  violates  because  an  opportu- 
nity suddenly  presents  itself  (the  “oppor- 
tunist”), and  the  person  who  premedi- 
tates the  act  (the  “hooftie,”  “slug”  or 
“slob”). 

A wildlife  conservation  officer  must  de- 
cide what  constitutes  an  acceptable  level 
of  compliance  with  the  law  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. We  are  often  like  a referee  who 
controls  a game  by  issuing  warnings  and 
levying  penalties.  However,  nearly  all  the 
players  in  our  “game”  carry  guns,  and  as 
is  true  with  any  sporting  event,  tempers 
can  flare.  Therefore,  an  ever-present  ele- 
ment of  danger  constantly  shadows  a 
wildlife  conservation  officer.  We  have  to 
be  experts  at  diffusing  potentially  volatile 
situations.  We  are  at  a great  disadvan- 
tage when  we  approach  someone  holding 
a rifle  or  shotgun  while  our  revolver  is 
snapped  securely  in  its  holster.  But  be- 
cause the  vast  majority  of  hunters  are  up- 
standing, law  abiding  citizens  we  often 
become  indifferent.  After  all,  it  would  be 
ludicrous  for  us  to  draw  our  revolvers 
every  time  we  approach  a hunter.  We  ac- 
cept the  disadvantage  and  hope  the  per- 
son we  are  approaching  isn’t  part  of  the 
small  minority. 

The  vehicle  was  about  to  round  a curve 
just  above  my  location,  which  would  put 
my  patrol  car  clearly  in  view.  I quickly 
turned  on  my  rotating  red  light  and 
stepped  back  into  the  woods.  When  the 
vehicle  pulled  up  to  my  rear  bumper  and 
stopped  I stepped  out  onto  the  road  and 


identified  myself.  There  were  three  occu- 
pants in  the  car.  One  Eye  was  the  driver, 
his  teenage  son  was  sitting  beside  him, 
and  his  12-year-old  daughter  was  in  the 
back  seat.  Everyone  was  decked  out  in 
camouflage  and  there  were  three  bows 
stacked  together  next  to  the  young  girl. 

“Any  luck?”  I asked. 

“Yeah,  my  daughter  got  lucky.”  One 
Eye  replied.  When  I asked  if  I could  take 
a look  at  the  deer  One  Eye  became  of- 
fended. He  consented  to  open  the  trunk, 
but  not  before  making  me  listen  to  a 
lengthy  discourse  on  why  he  and  his  fam- 
ily would  never  violate  the  Game  Law. 

Upon  opening  the  trunk  I observed  a 
large  doe  with  the  girl’s  big  game  tag  at- 
tached to  its  ear.  One  Eye  told  me  she 
had  killed  the  deer  up  on  top  of  the  moun- 
tain and  then  hollered  for  him  to  help  her 
with  it.  He  said  that  after  they  removed 
the  entrails  he  and  his  son  dragged  the 
deer  to  the  car  and  loaded  it  into  the 
trunk. 

“Now  quit  harassing  us  and  let  us  go 
home,”  One  Eye  shouted. 

“Sure.  You  can  leave.  But  I’m  curious 
about  why  you  made  such  a hasty  trip 
down  the  mountain  and  back  not  long 
ago.”  One  Eye  was  shocked  and  momen- 
tarily at  a loss  for  words.  After  consider- 
able thought  he  told  me  his  daughter  had 
forgotten  her  license  and  he  had  to  go 
home  to  retrieve  it.  One  Eye  flashed  a big 
toothless  grin  as  he  stood  there  shaking 
his  head  up  and  down  in  apparent  agree- 
ment with  his  own  answer.  Meanwhile,  I 
also  had  a grin  on  my  face  as  I shook  my 
head  from  side  to  side. 

“Wrong  answer.”  I exclaimed  (which  is 
my  second  favorite  saying).  One  Eye  was 
stunned.  He  did  not  expect  that  response 
and  was  clearly  at  a loss  for  words  again. 
Suddenly  he  started  grinning  again. 

“Then  you  tell  me  why  I made  the  trip,” 
he  insisted  with  a proud  look  of  defiance 
spreading  across  his  face. 

“Quite  simple,”  I said,  smiling  back  at 
him.  “You  made  the  trip  home  to  get  your 
daughter’s  license  and  your  daughter,  so 
you  could  put  her  tag  on  a deer  you 
killed.”  I didn’t  want  One  Eye  to  suspect 
that  I was  just  guessing,  so  I decided  to 
resort  to  a little  trickery.  Trickery  is  a legit- 
imate law  enforcement  tactic  to  detect  vi- 
olations of  the  law.  I convinced  him  that  I 
had  been  concealed  nearby,  and  was 
able  to  determine  that  his  daughter  was 
not  in  the  car  when  he  drove  down  the 
mountain,  but  that  I was  able  to  see  she 
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was  in  the  vehicle  when  he  made  the  trip 
back  up. 

One  Eye  displayed  his  toothless  grin 
once  more  as  his  head  began  to  shake  up 
and  down.  He  didn’t  say  anything.  He  just 
kept  grinning  and  shaking  his  head.  I 
wanted  to  grin  back  at  him  but  I couldn’t.  I 
was  somewhat  unnerved  by  the  coolness 
he  displayed  at  my  attempt  to  finagle  the 
truth  out  of  him. 

Come  on,  One  Eye,  say  something,  I 
said  to  myself.  Then,  finally,  after  what 
seemed  like  forever,  he  began  to  speak. 


“Well.  I guess  you  got  me,”  he  an- 
nounced. “But  I’ll  bet  I would  have  fooled 
you  if  you  hadn’t  been  hiding  in  the  woods 
when  I first  come  off  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain this  evening.” 

“Only  fools  get  fooled,”  I replied.  One 
Eye  paid  the  fine  on  the  spot  and  his  deer 
became  the  property  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

I  love  this  game,  I said  to  myself  as  I 
pulled  away  in  my  patrol  car.  Gee,  maybe 
that’s  why  they  used  to  call  it  the  "Game” 
Law? 


GAMEcooking  Tips 


Wild  Fowl  Soup  with  Lemon 


This  wonderful  soup  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  “Avgolemono”  (av-go-lemon- 
oh)  Soup,  so  popular  in  that  sunny  island  country.  My  household  has  revolved 
around  the  soup  pot  for  many  years,  and  this  is  a nice  change  from  the  usual 
noodle  soups.  I use  the  Italian  pasta  called  “orzos”  in  this  soup.  They  are  shaped 
like  little  cantaloupe  seeds,  and  make  the  soup  truly  Greek.  Rice  or  any  small 
noodle  may  be  used,  however.  Also,  before  you  add  salt  to  this  recipe,  please 
taste  the  broth.  Wild  game  is  so  wholesome,  I hate  to  add  things  that  are  not 
healthy.  The  bouillon  and  celery  both  contain  enough  salt  to  give  this  soup  lots  of 
flavor.  Add  liberal  amounts  of  pepper  at  the  table,  however,  like  the  Greeks  do. 
This  is  yet  another  use  for  my  recipe  for  stock  from  Wild  Game  Cookery. 


Wild  Fowl  Egg  and  Lemon  Soup 


2V2  cups  wild  fowl  broth 
celery  leaves 

1 teaspoon  oregano 

2 chicken  bouillon  cubes 
zest  or  rind  of  one  lemon 

2 eggs 

juice  of  one  lemon 
1 cup  cooked  noodles 
Strain  and  reduce  broth  by  simmer- 
ing V2  hour  with  the  celery  leaves, 


oregano,  bouillon  cubes,  and  lemon 
zest.  Remove  celery  leaves.  Allow 
broth  to  cool  about  10  minutes.  Beat 
egg  until  frothy.  Slowly  add  lemon  juice 
and  1 cup  of  the  broth  to  the  egg  mix- 
ture, beating  constantly.  Add  the  egg 
mixture  to  the  broth,  continuing  to  stir. 
Soup  will  curdle  if  allowed  to  boil.  Add 
the  cooked  noodles  and  serve  immedi- 
ately. Serves  4. 


Pheasant  Stock 


1 pound  of  pheasant  pieces  (or  a 
mixture  of  wild  fowl  pieces) 

3  tablespoons  oil 
water  (about  one  quart) 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Place  a few  pieces  of  pheasant  at  a 
time  in  a heavy  pot  and  brown  in  the  oil. 
Using  medium  heat,  push  aside  and 
repeat  until  all  the  pieces  have  been 
browned  and  the  pot  has  a golden 


crust.  Scrape  browned  bits  up  and 
cover  meat  and  bones  with  water.  Sim- 
mer for  two  hours. 

Remove  meat  and  bones.  Strain 
broth.  Reserve  for  soups  and  sauces. 
This  recipe  may  be  doubled  or  even 
tripled.  The  broth  freezes  well. 

-from  Wild  Game  Cookery 
Revised  and  Expanded  Edition 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 
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WE  POINTED  the  canoe  up  the 
lake  and  began  paddling.  We  had 
talked  of  not  going  because  of  the  day’s 
stiff  wind,  but  Gary  pointed  out  that  we 
would  surely  encounter  stiffer  wind  on 
Little  Saganaga  or  Gabimichigami  or 
the  other  innumerable  lakes  we  in- 
tended to  traverse  on  our  passage 
through  Minnesota’s  Boundary  Waters 
Canoe  Area  Wilderness,  planned  for 
September. 

We  aimed  the  canoe  at  a channel  be- 
tween floating  beds  of  spatterdock  and 
buried  the  paddles,  Gary  in  front  and  I 
in  back,  fighting  the  wind  down  the 
west  — trending  arm  of  Black  Moshan- 
non  Lake. 

Mostly  Rowboats 

Fishing  boats  — mostly  rowboats  — 
dotted  the  tannin-black  water.  We  over- 
took and  passed  one  of  them  propelled 
by  a small  electric  motor.  The  fisher- 
man said  something  about  how  we 
were  really  paddling,  and  we  grinned 
back,  kept  digging  with  the  blades,  the 
wind  and  the  low  evening  sun  in  our 
faces.  The  canoe  glided  past  weather- 
beaten pine  stumps  jutting  from  the 
shallows  (a  remnant  of  the  logging  that 
had  taken  Black  Moshannon’s  virgin 
timber  almost  a century  before), 
through  beds  of  green  spatterdock  and 
pinkish  lily  pads  (two  sizes:  silver  dollar 
and  pancake),  water  slap-slapping  the 
hull. 

The  spatterdock  had  not  yet  flowered 


widely,  but  here  and  there  shone  a 
single  butter-yellow  globe,  its  reflection 
wavering  from  the  ripply  water  below. 
At  the  end  of  the  lake  the  weeds 
clogged  the  shallows,  the  pliant  rub- 
bery plants  making  a soft  squawking  as 
the  canoe  shoved  over  them. 

Gary  pointed  out  the  channel  — a 
route,  he  told  me,  he  likes  to  follow  sev- 
eral times  a year.  And  though  it  is  less 
than  a mile  from  the  boat  launch  on  the 
busy  lake,  the  channel  has  a wild  aspect 
to  it.  One  winter  day,  Gary  said,  he 
hiked  up  through  the  frozen  marsh  and 
found  a slide  on  the  bank  — a smooth 
muddy  chute  leading  into  an  ice-free 
section  of  the  stream.  Around  the  bend, 
a pair  of  otters  were  romping  in  the 
snow. 

At  some  point  I realized  the  lake  had 
ceased  to  be  a lake;  it  had  become  a 
stream,  and  we  were  canoeing  against 
its  slow  but  steady  flow.  Thigh-high 
sedge,  separated  by  twisting  offshoots 
of  the  stream,  lay  on  either  hand.  The 
sedges  changed  over  to  blueberry, 
which  in  turn  gave  way  to  maples,  hem- 
locks, and  oaks  on  the  higher  ground. 

Sieved  through  the  trees,  the  wind 
was  almost  gone. 

It  had  been  a shifting,  dramatic  sky 
all  afternoon,  and  in  the  open  valley  of 
the  bog  the  sky  was  accessible  and 
sweeping,  half  of  it  blanketed  with 
small  white  clouds  like  fish  scales,  the 
pattern  broken  here  and  there  by  an 
odd  shape,  a fishhook,  the  stem  of  a 
Viking  ship,  a saucer-turned-upside- 
down,  the  breaks  in  the  cloud  cover 
inching  serenely  across  the  heavens. 
The  light  had  become  that  special  sum- 
mer glow  that  lingers  warmly  through 
the  long  lazy  evenings  of  the  solstice. 

Big  green  dragonflies  with  blue  tails 
steadied  against  the  breeze,  then 
whisked  away  so  swiftly  the  eye  could 
scarcely  follow. 

Red-winged  blackbirds  were  every- 
where. The  males,  looking  somewhat 
shopworn  — their  shoulder  epaulets 
faded  from  the  springtime  scarlet  — 
clung  to  cattails  and  chacked  at  us.  As 
soon  as  the  canoe  passed  through  one 
territory,  it  drew  scolding  from  the 
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next.  From  all  over  the  bog  the  songs  of 
other  blackbirds  rose:  pure-oh-lee!  pure- 
oh-lee!  The  watery  quality  of  the  singing 
seemed  akin  to  the  rhythmic  gurgle  of 
the  paddles. 

Four  wood  ducks  raised  in  alarm: 
kohee!  kohee!  kohee!  They  flew  up  the 
creek,  wings  blurring,  crested  heads 
making  tiny  incremental  adjustments  at 
the  ends  of  long  necks. 

We  rounded  a bend  and  it  sounded 
as  if  we  had  walked  into  a room  where 
someone  had  left  the  water  running: 
the  stream,  rushing  through  the  old 
beaver  dam,  dropped  a noisy  two 
inches.  We  paddled  straight  to  the  dam; 
Gary  got  out,  boots  on  the  wet  black 
sticks,  and  pushed  the  canoe  ahead.  He 
got  back  in  the  bow,  and  I stuck  out  a 
leg,  planted  it  on  the  sticks,  shoved,  and 
the  bow  floated  free  again.  I took  a long 
step,  caught  my  hands  on  the  gunwales, 
and  sat  back  down  on  the  cane  seat.  We 
glided  ahead,  the  sound  of  running 
water  steadily  dwindling  astern. 

Between  strokes,  I looked  around: 
not  a boat  or  house  or  road  in  sight, 
only  the  bright  green  of  reed,  bulrush, 
and  sedge,  the  crinkled  green-maroon 
of  the  blueberry  hummocks,  the  som- 
ber black-green  of  hemlocks.  Beyond 
the  hemlocks,  more-verdant  hardwoods 
covered  low  undulant  ridges  on  all 
points  of  the  compass.  The  moon  had 
brightened,  and  the  sun  hung  low  and 
ruddy,  backlighting  the  insects  that 
flew  up  from  the  bog  by  the  hundreds. 

It  had  taken  us  only  half  an  hour,  yet 
it  seemed  we  had  canoed  ourselves  500 
miles  north.  Without  speaking,  we  let 
our  paddles  rest,  drinking  in  the  sights 
and  sounds  and  smells  as  the  canoe 
slowed,  stopped,  and  was  slowly  borne 
backward  by  the  stream. 

Silence.  Not  absolute  silence,  what 
with  the  constant  soft  bedlam  of  insects 
buzzing  and  blackbirds  burbling  and 
the  raspy  insistent  quacking  of  a hen 
mallard  and  a thrush  fluting  in  the 
swiftly  darkening  woods  and  a deer 
snorting  and  unidentifiable  splashing 
up  and  down  the  stream,  the  sedges 
bending  and  sighing,  the  stiff  siliceous 
spears  shushing  against  the  canoe. 


O 


We  paddled.  We  followed  the  twist- 
ing channel.  We  lifted  over  another 
beaver  dam,  continued  up  the  stream, 
reached  a third  and  higher  dam,  and 
clambered  over  it. 

On  the  pond  beyond  the  second 
dam,  Gary  pointed  with  his  paddle.  A 
dark  back  propelled  a bump  of  a head 
across  the  broad,  shimmering  surface. 
The  beaver’s  head  disappeared,  draw- 
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Use  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the 
agency’s  toll  free  (800)  numbers  to 
contact  a wildlife  conservation  of- 
ficer. In  the  Northwest  Region  call 
1-800-533-6764;  Southwest  Re- 
gion, 1-800-243-8519;  Northcen- 
tral,  1-800-422-7551;  Southcen- 
tral, 1-800-422-7554;  Northeast, 
1-800-228-0789;  and  Southeast,  1- 
800-228-0791.  Phones  will  be 
manned  around  the  clock  during 
the  major  hunting  seasons,  about 
15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 


ing  the  rest  of  the  glistening  body  be- 
hind it.  More  ducks  erupted  from  the 
shallows,  crying  out  their  eery  whis- 
tling complaints.  I felt  my  blood  rising 
like  the  fleet  ducks  winging  skyward. 
Mud  brought  me  back  to  earth,  the 
smell  of  it  smeared  inside  the  canoe, 
dredged  by  our  feet  from  the  dam. 

The  sun  set.  Low  clouds  looked  teth- 
ered to  the  earth  by  ruddy  curving 
lines.  Gary  pointed  out  another  cloud 
that  looked  like  a wood  duck:  pointed 
tail  and  crested  head,  wings  frozen  at 
the  bottom  of  their  thrust. 

The  moon  shone  bright.  We  found 


the  channel  at  the  end  of  the  beaver 
pond  and  took  it  upstream  until  we 
came  to  a plank  footbridge,  part  of  a 
hiking  trail  that  circles  the  lake.  It  was 
far  enough.  We  paused  for  a minute, 
then  slipped  the  canoe  backward  until 
a side  channel  opened  where  we  could 
get  enough  room  to  turn  around. 

Back  we  went,  slowly.  A female  red- 
winged blackbird  flitted  from  a clump 
of  sedge  just  a foot  from  the  canoe:  in 
the  nest  were  two  brown-flecked  blue 
eggs,  and,  less  easily  noticed  in  the 
gloom,  two  buffy  hatchlings.  In  the 
pond,  the  beaver  had  surfaced  and  was 
feeding  on  something,  his  tail  sticking 
up  out  at  us,  then  bounded  off,  its  tail 
flickering  like  a lantern.  Spring  peepers 
chirped.  Bullfrogs  snored,  gitrr- 
rummm,  gurr-rummm,  g urr-rummm, 
some  of  the  calls  pitched  low,  others 
high,  pulsing  from  the  shallows.  The 
toads  came  in  with  their  trills,  octaves 
above  the  bullfrogs,  in  vibrant  minors 
and  half-tones. 

Retracing  our  route,  it  all  looked 
fresh,  seen  from  the  opposite  direction 
and  with  darkness  falling  over  bog  and 
lake.  A pumpkin-colored  light  stayed  on 
in  the  west.  Purple  clouds  turned  dark 
gray,  and  the  moon  glinted  off  the 
water. 

The  channel  dumped  us  into  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  lake.  Now  we  pad- 
died  hard,  and  the  canoe  flew  across 
the  black  water,  and  when  we  saw  a 
beaver  angling  in  from  the  left,  we  bent 
our  backs  to  intercept  him.  The  closer 
we  approached,  the  slower  the  beaver 
swam.  We  stopped  paddling  and  let  the 
canoe  drift.  Closer  still.  The  eye  orbits 
became  visible  on  his  heavy  head. 
Water  lay  in  a sheet  across  his  back.  He 
came  to  a stop.  Our  canoe  crept  closer. 
Enough!  A great  writhing  splash  as  the 
beaver  turned,  slapped  tail,  and  dived. 
The  sound  echoed  from  the  woods.  We 
laughed  exultantly. 

We  sat  with  our  paddles  resting  on 
the  gunwales.  The  wind  was  gone.  The 
fisherman’s  boats  were  gone.  The  lake’s 
surface,  when  the  beaver’s  ripples  sub- 
sided, was  still.  Mosquitoes  whined, 
and  bats  flew  over  and  past  and  be- 
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tween  us,  dipping  and  darting  after  the 
mosquitoes,  the  sounds  of  their  wings 
coming  to  us  like  old  worn-out  lunch 
bags  opening  and  closing. 

Was  Gary  thinking  what  I was  think- 
ing? 

We  planned  to  drive  2000  miles  to 
put  ourselves  in  a remote  watery 
wilderness.  No  doubt  it  would  be  a 
challenge,  a grand  and  restorative  ex- 
perience, to  immerse  ourselves  in  Le 
Beau  Pays,  “the  beautiful  land”  of  the 
North. 

Yet  when  we  needed  it,  when  our 
souls  ached  for  it,  solace  and  the  rising 
tide  of  nature’s  life  could  be  found  here 
at  home:  we  had  seen  a lot  going  on, 
but  it  was  only  business  as  usual  in  the 


The  Wingless  Crow  is  a collection  of 
33  “Thornapples"  columns  by  Chuck 
Fergus.  The  nearly  200  pages  of  enter- 
taining reading  will  appeal  to  all  those 
interested  in  our  natural  world.  Order 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Price  is  $10, 
delivered. 


bog.  We  sat  quietly  as  the  night  deep- 
ened, soaking  up  the  collective  silence 
of  frogs  and  flies  and  ducks  and  bats, 
the  pulsing  and  humming  of  all  the 
myriad  life  forms.  When  we  dipped  our 
paddles  again,  the  water  whispered 
past  beneath  the  belly  of  the  canoe. 


AS  A LASTING  TRIBUTE  to  the  Deputy 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officers  serving  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  a nine- 
foot  fastigate  hornbeam  tree  and  accom- 
panying plaque  now  stand  at  the  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area.  Deputy 
Robert  E.  Miller,  Shillington,  shown  here, 
who  donated  the  tree  and  plaque,  selected 
the  hornbeam-a  tall  upstanding  tree-to 
symbolize  the  agency’s  deputy  force.  In  his 
remarks,  Executive  Director  Pete  Duncan 
pointed  out  that  deputy  wildlife  conserva- 
tion officers  have  been  serving  Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen  since  1903,  and  that  the 
agency’s  outstanding  reputation  as  an  inno- 
vative leader  in  wildlife  conservation  is 
largely  due  to  the  dedication  of  these  volun- 
teers and  the  sacrifices  made  by  their  fami- 
lies.—Southeast  Region  Information  & Edu- 
cation Supervisor  Richard  Anderson 
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PAUL  WEISSER,  Numidia,  downed  this  15-point  whitetail  on  the  opening  day  of  the  ’89 
archery  season.  With  an  official  Pope  & Young  score  of  1625/s,  it  will  undoubtedly  rank  high 
on  the  list  of  Pennsylvania  non-typical  whitetail  trophies  taken  by  archers. 

October  means . . . 


Trophy  Time 

By  Keith  G.  Schuyler 


WHEN  PAUL  WEISSER,  Numidia, 
downed  a 15-point  buck  on  the 
opening  of  last  year’s  archery  season,  he 
had  every  right  to  figure  the  beautiful 
rack  would  rank  among  the  top  non- 
typical Pennsylvania  trophies  of  all  time. 
He  knew  Craig  Krisher’s  1988,  all-time 
winner,  was  safe  in  the  top  spot,  with  a 
score  of  203  % inches,  but  where  would 
he  come  in? 

A friend  of  Paul’s  was  taking  an  elk 
rack  to  veteran  Pope  and  Young  mea- 
surer, Frank  “Rit”  Heller,  Reading,  for 
scoring,  and  Paul  went  along  for  the 
ride.  Although  he  knew  his  antlers  were 
still  “green,”  well  within  the  60-day  wait- 
ing period  required  after  a kill,  he  took 


them  with  him.  Rit  gave  them  a prelimi- 
nary score  of  something  over  160 
inches.  After  the  antlers  were  seasoned, 
Paul  had  them  officially  scored  by 
Thomas  Slusser,  at  his  Archery  Hut  near 
Mifflinville.  The  official  score  was 
162  5/s. 

David  Krempasky’s  1985  buck,  at 
1872/8,  had  headed  the  list  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission’s  1986  scores 
for  non-typical  deer  taken  with  the  bow. 
It  appeared  that  Paul’s  buck  was  com- 
fortably ahead  of  Willis  Kuhn’s  1970  ant- 
lers, listed  as  second  in  the  state  book. 
Well,  third  place  isn’t  bad. 

But  wait. 

At  the  1989  measuring  program  of 
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FRANK  “RIT”  HELLER,  Reading,  is  a long- 
time member  of  the  Pope  & Young  Club.  He 
has  measured  hundreds  of  heads  over  the 
past  17  years,  and  has  a number  of  trophies 
listed  in  the  book  himself,  many  of  which  are 
on  display  in  his  trophy  room. 

the  Game  Commission,  which  origi- 
nated in  1965  and  are  conducted  in 
association  with  the  Pennsylvania  Out- 
door Writers  Association,  some  new 
high  scores  emerged.  Robert  Mertiff, 
Tyrone,  moved  in  behind  Krisher  with 
a rack  scoring  192  %.  And  Timothy 
Hunyady,  Roncoe,  entered  one  that  reg- 
istered 178  inches  even.  Those  moved 
Paul  Weisser’s  trophy  down  to  fifth 
place  — probably. 

Recognition  in  the  numbers  game  of 
trophy  measuring  can  be  a fleeting 
thing.  Any  day  deer  are  in  season  is  a 
challenge  to  existing  records.  And,  oc- 
casionally, racks  emerge  that  have  lain 
for  years  in  barns,  attics  and  cellars  that 
may  nudge  or  exceed  top  scores. 

Is  it  all  worth  it? 

Yes.  For  a number  of  reasons.  Aside 
from  providing  a barometer  on  the 
health  of  the  total  deer  herd  in  the  state, 
it  is  one  indication  of  how  many  ant- 
lered deer  survive  normal  mortality  and 
the  hunting  seasons.  It  also  provides  in- 
teresting competition.  Top  trophies  are 
usually  mounted  to  perpetuate  their 
grandeur  for  an  indefinite  period.  A 
comparison  is  provided  with  trophies 
from  other  states.  A history,  of  sorts,  is 
recorded  for  those  who  want  to  study 
the  development  of  specific  animal 
species  over  the  years. 

It  is  only  when  a burning  desire  to  be 
among  the  top  scores  tempts  some  to 
stretch  the  law  or  personal  ethics  that 
there  are  any  negatives  in  a trophy  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  there  are  slobs 
who  place  recognition  above  all  else, 
who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  honor  for 
empty  applause.  Surely  it  is  not  the 
plaque,  with  a monetary  value  of  about 
$20,  that  engenders  cheating. 

To  make  trophies  meaningful,  there 
are  definite  “fair  chase”  rules  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  acquiring  them,  and  they  are 
spelled  out  by  Pope  and  Young,  and 
Boone  and  Crockett. 


Back  in  1965,  the  rules  were  limited 
to  prohibit  the  practice  of  spotting  or 
herding  game  from  the  air  and  then 
landing  nearby  for  pursuit,  or  herding 
or  pursuing  any  game  from  motor  pow- 
ered vehicles.  Rules  were  expanded  to 
exclude  other  unsporting  methods  of 
acquiring  game.  It’s  now  considered  at 
least  unethical,  if  not  illegal,  to  take 
game  in  deep  snow  or  on  ice,  while 
swimming,  in  a trap,  confined  by  fences 
(as  on  a game  farm),  in  defiance  of  game 
laws  or  out  of  season,  by  “jacklighting,” 
using  tranquilizers,  and  poison  or  fire- 
arms (for  bow  kills).  A catch-all  rule  in- 
cludes any  other  method  considered  by 
the  board  of  directors  as  unsportsman- 
like. 

As  for  trophy  records,  Pennsylvania 
does  not  stack  up  well  with  other  states 
where  hunting  pressure  is  much  less. 
About  80  percent  of  our  bucks  are  but 
18  months  old  when  harvested.  It  is  not 
that  our  deer  are  inferior  by  compari- 
son; they  seldom  live  long  enough  to 
develop  top  trophy  antlers.  Conse- 
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quently,  matching  scores  within  the 
state  carries  more  significance  than,  for 
example,  comparing  them  with  white- 
tails  from  other  states  where  there  is 
much  less  public  hunting. 

Even  so,  not  all  trophies  from  Penn- 
sylvania are  listed  in  Pope  and  Young.  In 
1986,  only  43  entries  from  this  state 
were  listed  in  the  Pope  and  Young  book, 
which  requires  a minimum  score  of  125 
for  typical  whitetail  entries.  Yet,  in 
Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records  of 
1986,  there  were  72  entries  that  had 
scored  at  least  that  minimum.  However, 
the  Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records, 
which  go  back  to  1965,  lists  entries  that 
score  at  least  115.  In  P & Y,  in  1986, 
Christopher  Joyce’s  buck  was  the  high- 
est of  the  43  typical  white-tailed  deer 
entered  from  Pennsylvania,  ranking  in  a 
two-way  tie  for  202nd  place,  out  of 
3288,  with  a score  of  1624/s. 

David  Krempasky’s  non-typical  ant- 
lers, the  only  set  from  Pennsylvania, 


ranked  62nd,  of  235  places,  with  a score 
of  1902/8,  somewhat  higher  than  his 
state  score  of  1872/s.  This  points  out  a 
fact  that  there  can  be  a difference  — 
especially  on  large  non-typical  racks  — 
depending  upon  who  does  the  scoring. 
Any  rack  that  challenges  one  of  the  all- 
time  national  scores  must  be  evaluated 
by  three  teams  of  three  official  measur- 
ers before  it  is  accepted  in  Pope  and 
Young  records. 

Obviously,  known  big  racks  would 
change  some  of  the  book  records  as  of 
present  date. 

Only  one  Pennsylvania  bear  was  en- 
tered in  Pope  and  Young  competition 
through  1986.  That  was  one  shot  by 
Mike  Lamade  in  1985,  and  it  shares 
1210th  place  with  42  other  entries. 

Regardless  of  where  trophy  heads  are 
taken,  scoring  is  the  same  for  each 
North  American  species. 

To  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  which 
is  an  outgrowth  of  an  organization 
formed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  a 
group  of  friends  in  1887,  belongs  origi- 
nation and  copyright  of  the  scoring  sys- 
tem. The  name  was  taken  from  Daniel 
Boone,  Pennsylvania  born  Indian  fighter 
and  frontiersman,  and  David  Crockett, 
Tennessee  politician  and  posthumous 
hero  of  the  Alamo.  In  1932,  the  first 
formal  recognition  of  outstanding  tro- 
phies was  made,  followed  in  1947  by  the 
first  competition  and  scoring  system, 
which  has  been  refined  into  the  one 
currently  used. 

As  archery  and  bow  hunting  devel- 
oped, prior  to  World  War  II,  National 
Field  Archery  Association  came  into 
being  in  1940  and  introduced  the  Art 
Young  Big  Game  Award  System  the 
same  year.  As  more  states  accepted  bow 
hunting  as  a distinct  sport,  the  need  for 
a separate  organization  was  seen,  and 
the  Pope  and  Young  Club  was  organized 
to  address  the  special  needs  of  hunting 

BEAR  SKULLS,  such  as  the  one  Rit  is  hold- 
ing here,  and  cougar  skulls  are  measured  to 
the  closest  Vieth-inch.  All  other  trophies  are 
measured  to  the  nearest  Veth-inch.  The 
Pope  & Young  scoring  system  is  based  on 
the  one  developed  by  the  Boone  & Crockett 
Club. 
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archers.  The  name  drew  on  the  friend- 
ship and  hunting  experiences  of  Dr.  Sax- 
ton Pope  and  Arthur  Young,  each  of 
whom  has  been  the  subject  of  a column 
here. 

The  Pope  and  Young  Club  was  offi- 
cially organized  on  January  27,  1961, 
with  Glenn  St.  Charles  as  temporary 
chairman.  Boone  and  Crockett  Club, 
which  had  helped  score  trophies  for  the 
archers,  graciously  permitted  use  of  its 
scoring  system.  Because  bow  hunting 
somewhat  limits  opportunities,  lower 
minimums  to  qualify  for  Pope  and 
Young  were  set.  Some  of  the  minimums 
have  been  raised  over  the  years  as  ex- 
perience proved  archers  more  capable 
than  originally  supposed. 

Of  the  present  measurers  qualified 
today,  three  out  of  four  listed  in  the  first 
Pope  and  Young  book  of  1975  are  still 
named  as  serving:  Lorraine  Yocum,  Oil 
City;  Phillip  Durr,  McKees  Rocks;  and 
Joseph  Egner,  Quakertown.  Added  to 
the  current  list  are:  Thomas  Bartholo- 
mew, Greenville;  George  Church,  Ligo- 
nier;  J.  E.  Defibaugh,  Venus;  Frank 
“Rit”  Heller,  Reading;  Chuck  Kohler, 
Pittsburgh;  Kelly  Cooper,  Picture 
Rocks;  Thomas  Slusser,  Mifflinville.  All 
members  serve  without  pay,  although  a 
$25  fee  is  required,  along  with  a signed 
copy  of  the  “Fair  Chase”  affidavit,  to 
have  the  trophy  entered  in  the  book  if  it 
qualifies  for  a minimum  score.  In  addi- 
tion, photos  from  the  front  and  each 
side,  as  well  as  one  of  the  site  where  the 
trophy  was  taken,  are  requested.  Mem- 
bership in  Pope  and  Young  Club  is  not 
required,  but  measuring  activity  has 
swelled  the  roll  over  the  years. 

Rit  Heller,  who  consented  to  photos 
for  this  review,  is  a long-time  member  of 
P & Y Club  and  has  measured  hundreds 
of  heads  over  the  past  17  years.  He  has  a 
number  of  trophies  listed  in  the  book 
himself,  and  they  are  included  in  his 
trophy  room,  with  others  from  an  alliga- 
tor to  elk  mounts.  His  brown  phase 

TOM  SLUSSER,  of  the  Archery  Hut  near  Mif- 
flinville, took  the  final,  official  measure- 
ments of  Weisser’s  trophy  deer.  Tom  is  one 
of  10  official  measurers  for  Pope  & Young  in 
Pennsylvania. 
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black  bear  held  the  second  spot  in  Colo- 
rado for  a number  of  years  and  it  still 
held  73rd  place  nationally  through 
1985.  A white-tailed  buck  he  shot  was 
third  in  Pennsylvania  some  years  ago. 

Although  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
trophies  submitted  for  measurements 
are  white-tailed  deer,  a great  variety  of 
heads  are  presented  by  those  who  also 
hunt  outside  this  state.  Caribou  are  one 
of  the  toughest  to  score  because  of  the 
large  and  irregular  points  and  shovels 
that  sometimes  make  up  such  antlers. 

Closest  16th 

Bears,  cougars  and  jaguars  are  meas- 
ured to  the  closest  16th  of  an  inch.  Such 
skulls,  for  measuring,  must  be  cleaned 
of  all  cartilage,  flesh  and  membrane  be- 
fore being  presented.  All  horns  and  ant- 
lers are  measured  to  the  closest  8th  of 
an  inch. 

Pulling  this  column  together  re- 
quired review  of  literally  thousands  of 
records  in  the  knowledge  that  they  can 
be  changed  in  a matter  of  hours.  There 


are  undoubtedly  new  record  animals 
that  have  never  heard  a bow  twang  or 
the  pleasantries  mumbled  by  the 
hunter  after  a miss.  But  if  you  want  all 
the  records,  and  stories  from  the  field 
about  how  they  were  established,  plus 
photos,  you  can  have  it  all  by  acquiring 
PENNSYLVANIA  BIG  GAME  REC- 


ORDS, 1965-1986,  Game  Commission, 
Dept.  A.R.,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA.  17110-9797,  ($10,  de- 
livered); and  Pope  and  Young  Club’s 
BOWHUNTING  BIG  GAME  REC- 
ORDS OF  NORTH  AMERICA  (3rd 
edition),  Glenn  Hisey,  P.O.  Box  548, 
Chatfield,  MN  55923.  ($25) 


Fun  Games 

For  Muzzleloaders  Only” 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Below  are  some  things  you  should  know  about  muzzleloaders.  Fill  in  the 
appropriate  letters;  then  match  the  numbers  with  the  letters  at  the  bottom 
to  discover  a safety  rule  about  shooting  muzzleloaders. 

1.  This  is  used  to  push  the  ball  down  the  gun  barrel. 

- 

2.  A firearm  that  is  loaded  through  the  muzzle  rather  than  the  breech. 
__ 

3.  What  was  the  principal  firearm  used  by  early  explorers? 

— 

4.  One  type  of  method  used  to  fire  the  muzzleloader. 

(action) 

4 2 

5.  There  are  five  types  of  this  that  can  be  used  in  a muzzleloader. 

y — 

6.  Special  accessories  for  the  muzzleloader  are  kept  in  this. 

_ — 

BONUS:  Muzzleloaders  should  never  shoot  these. 

iiii 

Answers  on  page  64 
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JOE  SKURSKY,  Sr.  and  his  son,  Joe,  Jr.  enjoy  a nice  day  afield  hunting  rabbits.  Big  Joe  is 
using  an  Ithaca  20-gauge  Ultra  Featherlight  with  improved  cylinder  choking.  His  son  is  using 
an  H & R Topper  Model  20-gauge  with  a modified  choke. 


Shotgun  Barrel  Facts 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


THE  YEAR  ISN’T  important,  but  I 
remember  I was  in  8th  grade.  I had 
been  excused  early  from  school  to  go 
with  my  parents  to  visit  my  sister.  It  was 
rabbit  season,  and  a fresh  three-inch 
snow  covered  the  ground.  I was  hoping 
my  mother  would  listen  to  my  pleas  and 
allow  me  to  stay  home  and  hunt  with 
my  brother  Dan. 

I left  Centerpoint  school  on  a dead 
run,  as  I had  about  a mile  and  a half  to 
go.  I cut  off  the  dirt  road  to  follow  a 
path  down  a very  steep  hillside.  This 
shortcut  would  cross  the  road  again  at 
the  bottom  and  go  up  the  other  hillside. 
I hadn’t  traveled  more  than  20  yards  on 
the  path  when  a shot  broke  the  early 
afternoon  air.  I spotted  a hunter  across 
the  valley  just  as  he  fired  a second  time. 


The  rabbit  was  running  downhill,  past 
the  hunter,  and  four  more  shots  were 
fired  in  vain.  (This  was  back  before 
1937,  when  it  was  permissible  to  use 
shotguns  capable  of  holding  more  than 
three  shells.) 

Even  at  250  yards,  I recognized  the 
fellow  and  his  big  black  hound  dog.  The 
problem  facing  me  was  getting  past  the 
hunter  without  interfering  with  the 
chase.  While  I was  deciding  on  a new 
route,  the  big  hound  pushed  the  rabbit 
below  me  back  across  the  road  and  up 
the  brush-covered  hillside.  Ten  seconds 
later  the  six-shot  pump  went  into 
action.  I couldn’t  see  the  rabbit,  but 
when  the  big  hound  disappeared  over 
the  top,  I knew  the  results. 

I stuck  to  the  path,  but  by  the  time  I 
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got  to  the  scene  of  all  the  shooting,  the 
hunter  had  moved  — probably  from  em- 
barrassment. It  was  a standing  joke  that 
this  fellow  was  the  community’s  worst 
shot.  His  hunting  pals  claimed  he 
burned  a dozen  boxes  of  ammo  every 
season  in  his  Marlin  12-gauge,  32-inch 
full  choke  pump  gun.  As  I recall,  he 
was  a stickler  for  number  4 shot.  Re- 
gardless, that  episode  was  the  poorest 
shooting  I have  ever  witnessed.  As  I 
trotted  through  the  snow,  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  how  to  get  out  of  going  to  my 
sister’s,  the  sounds  of  two  shots  came 
from  his  direction.  Whether  it  was  13 
misses  and  a hit  or  14  misses  is  any- 
body’s guess. 

There’s  no  question  the  fellow  was  a 
poor  shot,  but  he  added  to  his  woes  by 
using  a long  barrel,  full  choke  shotgun. 
In  the  mid-1930s,  most  small  game 
hunters  believed  that  long  barrels 
meant  reaching  out.  Even  published 


data  implied  that  there  was  a distinct 
correlation  between  long  barrels  and 
higher  velocities.  In  other  words,  the 
longer  the  barrel,  the  faster  the  shot- 
charge  left  the  muzzle. 

From  a pure  ballistic  standpoint, 
there  is  no  velocity  gain  from  a long 
barrel.  I have  often  stated  that  a 26-inch 
barrel  is  an  ideal  length  for  small  game 
hunting.  Trap  shooters  like  long  barrels 
for  balance  and  a longer  sighting  plane. 
Long  barrels  swing  smoother  than 
short  ones,  which  means  pointing  must 
be  more  precise  with  a short  barrel 
than  with  a long  one. 

I have  never  conducted  enough 
chronograph  tests  to  get  velocity  fig- 
ures on  various  barrel  lengths,  but  the 
data  I have  seen  prove  beyond  a shadow 
of  a doubt  that  short  barrels,  22  to  26 
inches,  generate  the  same  velocities  as 
do  longer,  28-  to  34-inch  barrels. 

Not  only  was  the  long  barrel  extra 
weight  for  the  rabbit  hunter  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  the  full  choke 
boring  was  even  more  of  a foe.  I have  no 
idea  how  far  he  was  shooting,  but  in 
brushy  terrain,  it’s  likely  30  yards  would 
be  the  maximum  distance.  At  30  yards, 
a pattern  from  a full  choke  tube  is  less 
that  3 feet  in  diameter.  If  most  of  his 
shots  were  under  that  distance,  he 
might  as  well  have  been  firing  a rifle.  At 
distances  comparable  to  that  from  the 
mound  to  home  plate  on  a baseball 
field,  pattern  diameter  would  be  a bit 
over  a foot  and  a half. 

Improved  cylinder  boring  would 
have  given  him  close  to  a 5-foot  pattern 
at  30  yards  and  nearly  three  feet  at  20 
yards.  In  other  words,  an  I/C  boring 
would  have  produced  the  same  diam- 
eter pattern  at  20  yards  as  a full  choke 
would  at  30.  It  seems  obvious  to  me 
that  a large  diameter  pattern  would 
produce  more  hits.  It’s  also  obvious  that 
using  less  choke  to  obtain  larger  diam- 


LEWIS  SAYS  he’s  dropped  more  grouse  over 
a five-year  period  with  this  battered  Central 
Arms  12-gauge  double  than  any  other  shot- 
gun he  has  used.  He  cut  the  34-inch  barrels 
down  to  26  inches  and  swaged  in  a bit  of 
choke. 
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eter  patterns  requires  using  smaller 
shot  to  make  the  pattern  more  dense. 

The  local  experts  that  gathered  each 
evening  at  the  country  store  were  firm 
believers  in  large  shot.  In  fact,  the  el- 
derly lady  who  owned  the  store  stocked 
only  4s  and  5s,  and  only  for  16-  and  12- 
gauge  outfits.  The  belief  existed  that 
large  shot  was  deadlier  than  small  shot. 
I’m  not  going  to  get  involved  in  a sense- 
less argument  whether  one  shot  size  is 
deadlier  than  another,  but  the  ballistic 
fact  those  fellows  were  overlooking  is 
that  every  hit  contributes  to  the  kill. 
Consequently,  the  more  shot  that 
strikes  the  target,  the  greater  the 
chance  for  success,  and  this  would  be 
doubly  true  when  distances  stretched 
beyond  30  yards. 

Let  me  take  this  a step  further  by 
pointing  out  that  a 1 V*  -ounce  load  of 
number  4 shot  contains  approximately 
170  pellets.  The  same  weight  of  num- 
ber six  shot  has  280  pellets.  Going  to 
IVi  shot  ups  the  total  to  437  pellets  and 
8 shots  pushes  the  number  to  over  500. 
It’s  also  worth  noting  that  due  to  pellet 
deformation  in  the  barrel  not  all  shot 
reach  the  target.  I admit  that  the  plastic 
shot  cup  has  cut  down  on  pellet  defor- 
mation, but  when  large  shot  was  in 
vogue,  felt  and  cardboard  wads  were 
used  in  shotshells.  The  shot  charge  was 
in  direct  contact  with  the  bore  and  that 
flattened  a lot  of  pellets.  Pellet  defor- 
mation (flattening  of  the  pellet)  is 
caused  when  pellets  rub  or  scrub 
against  the  bore.  Pellets  that  are  not 
cylindrical  normally  fly  out  of  the  main 
pattern.  One  of  the  advantages  of  steel- 
shot  is  that  it  is  not  deformed  while 
traveling  through  the  bore,  which 
means  more  shot  will  reach  the  target. 
The  pump  gun  hunter  was  further  de- 
feating himself  by  sticking  with  large 
shot. 

Here  is  another  strike  against 
hunters  of  the  pre-star  or  pie-crimp  era. 
Shotshells  had  an  over-the-shot  wad. 
Normally,  it  was  a very  thin  stiff  card- 
board disc.  It  rested  smack  on  top  of 
the  shot  charge  and  the  end  of  the 
shell’s  case  was  crimped  over  it.  It 
doesn’t  always  happen  (I’ll  get  back  to 


this  subject  later),  but  there  is  a slight 
possibility  of  the  over-the-shot  wad  get- 
ting mixed  in  with  the  shot  charge.  The 
pie  or  star  crimp  opens  cleanly  with 
nothing  to  disrupt  the  shot  charge  and 
interfere  with  the  uniformity  of  the 
pattern. 

After  the  pellets  leave  the  muzzle, 
they  form  a shot  string,  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  shot  charge.  We  tend  to 
think  of  the  shot  charge  traveling  in  the 
form  of  a disc  or  a flat  sheet.  That’s  not 
the  case.  As  the  shot  charge  breaks 
from  the  muzzle,  it  begins  to  string  out. 
In  other  words,  it  travels  more  longitu- 
dinally than  laterally.  Some  claim  it  is 
egg-shaped  as  it  travels  through  the  air. 
At  40  yards,  the  shot  string  might  be 
as  long  as  15  feet.  That  should  tell  us 
something. 

Dense  Pattern 

When  we  pattern  a shotgun,  we  find 
a lot  of  holes  in  the  target  paper.  We  are 
pleased  if  most  of  the  pellets  are 
bunched  closely  together.  We  call  this  a 
dense  pattern,  and  that  is  what  every 
shotgun  hunter  wants.  But  if  the  pellets 
are  traveling  in  a long  string,  they  don’t 
all  reach  the  target  at  the  same  time.  A 
high  speed  movie  camera  would  show 
that  the  pattern  formed  over  a brief 


TRAP  SHOOTERS  usually  like  long  barrels 
and  full  chokes.  These  shooters  are  firing 
at  27  yards.  Such  a combination  of  barrel 
length  and  choke  is  not  normally  the  best  for 
most  types  of  upland  small  game  hunting. 
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Question 


After  an  individual  was  cited  for  hunting 
over  a bait  pile  we  were  told  we  were  not 
permitted  to  hunt  over  the  area  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  Why? 

Answer 

A bait  pile  must  be  totally  removed  from 
an  area  for  at  least  30  days  before  any- 
body may  hunt  in  the  vicinity. 


period  of  time.  A half  dozen  hit  first, 
and  then  more  and  more  would  arrive. 
A shot  string  is  made  up  of  fast  and  slow 
pellets.  The  ones  that  are  deformed  fly 
slower  than  those  that  retain  a more 
cylindrical  shape.  The  round  pellets  get 
to  the  target  first,  and  the  deformed 
ones  bring  up  the  rear. 

It  appears  I have  painted  a bad  pic- 
ture of  the  long  shot  string  but,  theoret- 
ically, a long  shot  string  compensates 
for  errors  in  lead  on  a fast-moving  tar- 
get. The  drawback  with  this  is  that  the 
rear  pellets  are  moving  slower  and 
there  are  fewer  of  them  to  strike  the 


target.  A very  short  shot  string  requires 
more  precise  aiming,  if  I may  call  it 
that,  but  more  pellets  will  be  in  the  tar- 
get. I’m  convinced  that  shot  string 
length  is  not  all  that  important  for  nor- 
mal rabbit  and  grouse  shots.  Shot  string 
length  comes  into  play  when  distances 
stretch  beyond  35  yards.  Waterfowlers, 
and  pheasant  and  dove  hunters  should 
have  more  reason  to  be  concerned  with 
shot  string  lengths. 

Many  hunters  own  fine  shotguns  that 
have  too  much  choke  for  their  type  of 
hunting.  The  barrels  may  be  too  thin 
at  the  muzzle  to  have  screw-in  choke 
tubes  installed,  or  the  owner  might  not 
want  to  bother  with  tubes.  Is  there  any- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  open  up  a 
pattern  from  a tight  choked  barrel? 

For  those  who  reload  shotshells,  I 
am,  going  to  say  “yes,”  but  I must  qual- 
ify my  answer  by  admitting  I have  not 
used  the  product  I’m  referring  to.  The 
product  in  mind  is  called  a Spred-R 
wad.  It  looks  like  a plastic  toadstool 
with  a long  stem,  and  believe  it  or  not, 
it  sits  on  top  of  the  shotcharge  much 
like  the  old  over-the-shot  wad  with  its 
stem  going  down  through  the  shot. 
When  in  place,  the  crimp  is  folded  over 
it.  From  what  I can  gather,  it  is  the 
brainchild  of  Jay  Menefee,  of  Macon, 
Georgia.  The  concept  is  not  entirely 
new  as  several  cardboard  and  plastic 
divider  wads  have  been  used  to  open 
up  patterns. 

I’m  not  absolutely  certain  how  it 
works,  but  apparently  the  flat  disc  is 
held  firmly  in  front  of  the  shot  by  a 
squeezing  pressure  of  the  pellets 
against  the  Spred-R’s  stem  as  the  shot 
charge  moves  through  the  bore.  In 
other  words,  the  flat  plastic  disk  stays  in 
front  of  the  pellets,  forcing  them  to 
more  or  less  climb  around  it  instead  of 
moving  straight  ahead.  I won’t  go  any 
further  with  this  until  I have  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  some  testing. 

FOR  SOME  goose  and  duck  hunting  situa- 
tions, Lewis  uses  a Remington  Model  1100 
with  a full  choke  boring.  With  today’s  non- 
toxic shot  regulations,  though,  many  water- 
fowlers are  shifting  over  to  shotguns  with 
shorter  barrels  and  more  open  chokes. 
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Another  method  of  improving  pat- 
tern densities  is  known  as  back  boring. 
It’s  nothing  more  than  opening  the  bar- 
rel to  a larger  size.  Originally,  back  bor- 
ing was  used  for  restoring  badly  pitted 
barrels  and  to  install  some  choke  in  bar- 
rels that  had  been  significantly  short- 
ened. Here’s  an  example. 

The  true  bore  diameter  of  a 12-gauge 
is  .729.  Let’s  say  a barrel  has  been 
shortened  from  32  inches  to  26  inches, 
which  removed  all  the  choke.  By  run- 
ning a larger-than-bore-diameter 
reamer,  say  .740,  from  the  end  of  the 
forcing  cone  to  within  several  inches  of 
the  muzzle,  enlarges  the  bore.  Its  diam- 
eter is  now  .740  but  the  remaining 
length  of  barrel  at  the  muzzle  retains 
the  original  .729  diameter  measure- 
ment, and  becomes  the  choke  section. 
Since  the  reamer  is  tapered  in  front, 
there  are  no  abrupt  starts  or  stops.  It 
eases  out  of  the  forcing  cone  and 
blends  into  the  choke  section. 

Back  boring  can  also  be  used  to  open 


up  a barrel  to  a larger  diameter,  and 
this  adds  extra  constriction  at  the  choke 
even  though  the  original  choke  boring 
remains  unchanged.  The  theory  behind 
this  is  that  when  the  shot  charge  leaves 
the  forcing  cone,  it  expands  to  the  new 
diameter  of  the  bore  and  then  is 
squeezed  down  to  the  original  choke 
constriction.  Back  boring  is  a highly  de- 
batable subject. 

It’s  true  that  a shotgun  barrel  is  more 
than  a hole  in  a bar  of  round  steel.  The 
important  thing  for  a small  game 
hunter  is  to  have  a shotgun  that  fits, 
isn’t  over-choked  and  to  use  the  proper 
size  of  shot.  I’ve  killed  a lot  of  game 
with  two  barrel  outfits  bored  improved 
cylinder  and  modified,  carrying  num- 
ber 8s  in  the  improved  cylinder  barrel 
and  7 Vz  shot  in  the  modified  tube.  After 
more  than  55  years  of  small  game  hunt- 
ing, I’m  convinced  short  barrels,  open 
choke  and  small  shot  are  hard  to  beat 
where  the  brush  is  thick  and  shots  are 
short. 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ELK  FOUNDATION  recently  presented  the  Game  Commission  with 
$38,000  to  help  purchase  land  in  the  Winslow  Hill  area  in  Elk  County.  Making  the  presenta- 
tion are  RMEF  members  Olin  Capwell,  Rodger  Fleming,  Ronald  Bondner,  Mike  Carter  and 
Ron  White.  Representing  the  Game  Commission  are  Land  Management  Bureau  Director 
Jacob  Sitlinger,  Commissioner  George  Miller,  and  Northcentral  Region  Director  Willis 
Sneath. 

Charles  W.  Burchfield 
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A nesting  colony  of  American  white  pel- 
icans—considered  a “sensitive”  species 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  — 
at  the  Pathfinder  Reservoir  in  Wyoming 
failed  to  produce  any  young  this  year.  In 
1989  low  water  levels  resulted  in  a land 
bridge  between  the  mainland  and  the  is- 
land where  the  colony  was  located.  To 
protect  the  nesting  pelicans  from  preda- 
tors an  electric  fence  was  erected  across 
the  bridge.  This  year,  however,  water 
levels  were  so  low  that  fencing  was  no 
longer  feasible.  Consequently,  preda- 
tors—primarily  coyotes— caused  the  nest 
site  to  be  abandoned.  Since  the  colony 
was  discovered,  in  1984,  the  number  of 
nesting  pelicans  had  risen  from  245  to 
1138  in  1989. 

Last  year  small  game  hunters  in  Iowa 
took  1.44  million  ring-necked  pheasants, 
an  increase  of  27  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year's  take.  According  to  the  state’s 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  the 
211,500  resident  and  nonresident  hunters 
averaged  1.6  roosters  per  hunting  trip. 

Wisconsin  has  become  the  36th 
state  to  enact  an  anti-hunter  harass- 
ment bill,  making  it  illegal  for  anti-hunt- 
ing groups  or  individuals  to  interfere 
with  hunters,  trappers  and  fishermen. 
In  addition,  as  reported  by  the  Wildlife 
Legislative  Fund  of  America,  a similar 
bill  is  about  to  be  signed  in  Connecti- 
cut. 

Last  summer  four  pairs  of  peregrine  fal- 
cons nested  in  Michigan  — three  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  and  one  in  Detroit.  As 
no  peregrines  have  been  produced  in  the 
state  since  1957,  officials  are  most  opti- 
mistic that  their  peregrine  falcon  hacking 
project  is  beginning  to  pay  off. 


A helicopter  pilot  was  fined  $1000, 
under  the  federal  Bald  Eagle  Protection 
Act,  for  landing  his  helicopter  near  a 
dozen  bald  eagles  wintering  at  a reser- 
voir in  central  Massachusetts.  By  landing 
in  the  area,  the  pilot  not  only  stressed  the 
birds  at  a time  when  their  energy  de- 
mands were  high,  but  also  may  have 
driven  off  birds  that  were  in  the  process  of 
establishing  nesting  territories. 

According  to  the  Hunter  Education 
Association,  in  1988  there  were  161 
hunting  related  fatalities  (49  of  which 
were  self-inflicted),  a 25  percent  de- 
crease from  1987.  Ten  states  had  no 
hunting  related  fatalities  that  year,  in- 
cluding Connecticut,  which  had  no 
hunting  accidents  at  all.  The  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation  reports 
that  accidental  firearm  fatalities  have 
declined  50  percent  over  the  last  two 
decades,  largely  due  to  hunter  safety 
courses,  which  are  now  offered  in  all 
50  states. 

The  sale  of  lawn  care  pesticides  in 
the  United  States  amounts  to  more  than 
$700  million  a year,  resulting  in  67  million 
pounds  of  active  pesticide  ingredients 
being  applied  to  public  and  private  prop- 
erties. According  to  a report  by  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  office,  however,  the 
lawn  pesticide  industry  makes  false  and 
misleading  claims  by  stating  that  the 
products  are,  for  example,  “safe,”  “non- 
poisonous,”  “harmless,”  or  “nontoxic  to 
humans  and  pets,”  without  qualifying 
those  terms  with  “when  used  as 
directed.”  Furthermore,  such  misleading 
claims  are  prohibited  by  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act. 

A male  woodcock  found  by  PGC  biolo- 
gist Lincoln  Lang  last  November  had 
hatched  and  been  banded  in  Moosehorn 
Maine  in  July  1977.  As  reported  by  the 
Ruffed  Grouse  Society,  the  121/2-year  old 
bird  eclipsed  the  previous  record  for  the 
longest  living  woodcock,  a female  that 
had  been  banded  in  Louisiana  in  1951 
and  was  shot  in  Michigan  in  1960. 


Answers:  1 — ramrod, 

2— muzzleloader,  3 — matchlock, 
4— percussion,  5 — black  powder, 
6- possibles  bag  Bonus:  antique 
guns 
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Shown  here  are  seven  publications  avail- 
able from  the  Game  Commission.  All  prices 
include  tax,  handling  and  postage.  When 
ordering  ask  for  a complete  list  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  free  and  paid  publica- 
tions. 


Make  Check  or  Money  Order 
payable  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


The  Shooter’s  Corner,  by  Don  Lewis  $15 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1986  . . $10 
Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  by  James  and 

Lillian  Wakeley $10 

The  Wingless  Crow,  by  Charles  Fergus $10 

Mammals  of  Pennsylvania,  by  J.  Kenneth 

Doutt  et  al $ 4 

Gone  for  the  Day,  by  Ned  Smith $ 4 

Pennsylvania  Wild  Game  Cookbook $ 4 


Voluntary  Waterfowl  Stamp  No.  8 

Pennsylvania’s  1990  waterfowl  management  stamp,  featuring 
a pair  of  eanvasbaeks  by  Tom  Hirata  of  Pittsburgh,  is  the  eighth 
“duck”  stamp  offered  by  the  Game  Commission.  Funds  derived 
from  stamp  and  print  sales  are  used  for  wetland  acquisition, 
habitat  development,  and  waterfowl-related  education  pro- 
grams. Stamps  cost  $5.50  each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four, 
and  $55  for  a full  sheet  of  ten,  delivered.  For  a savings,  the  cost 
for  five  or  more  ten-stamp  sheets,  in  any  combination  of  years, 
is  $40  per  sheet.  The  1988  stamps  will  be  available  through 
December  31,  1990,  at  which  time  all  remaining  supplies  will 
be  destroyed. 

Stamps  are  available  at  the  Game  Commission  Harrisburg 
headquarters,  region  offices,  Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Areas,  and  at  participating  hunting 
license  issuing  agents  and  stamp  dealers.  Signed  and  numbered 
fine  art  prints  of  this  design  are  available  from  art  dealers  and 
galleries  nationwide. 
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Outdoor  Recreation  Maps 

To  help  outdoorsmen  discover  more  of  what  Penn- 
sylvania has  to  offer,  the  Game  Commission  has  produced 
six  “Outdoor  Recreation  Maps.”  Each  multi-color 
24  x 36-inch  map  covers  one  of  the  Commission’s  field 
regions.  Highlighted  are  Game  Lands,  State  Forests 
and  Parks,  and  private  lands  enrolled  in  the  Commission’s 
public  access  programs.  Also  depicted  are  municipali- 
ties, roads,  waterways,  and  — giving  the  map  a three- 
dimensional  appearance  — 100-foot  contour  lines.  Maps 
are  printed  on  Tyvek,  a tear-resistant,  water-repellent 
material  which  will  withstand  years  of  hard  use. 

Each  regional  map  costs  $4  delivered,  and  can  be  ordered 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR, 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  If 
you  are  not  sure  of  which  maps  you  want,  write  for  a 
PGC  map  order  form. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Lend  Your  Support 

WITH  THE  hunting  seasons  in  full  swing,  while  were  afield  after  turkeys, 
grouse  and  other  small  game  now,  and  bear  and  whitetails  later,  it’s  a good 
time  to  reflect  on  hunting  and  what  it  means  to  us,  collectively  and  as  individuals. 

As  a GAME  NEWS  reader,  you’re  in  all  likelihood  a sportsman  or  at  least 
interested  in  hunting.  And  hunting  is  certainly  a popular  activity  in  Pennsylvania, 
with  well  over  a million  licensed  sportsmen — more  than  any  other  state.  Further- 
more, hunting  — and  trapping  — are  deeply  rooted  in  our  state’s  history,  so  both 
activities  enjoy  a strong  tradition  and  are  generally  well  accepted  here. 

In  many  states,  though,  where  there  is  no  strong  tradition,  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  sportsmen  are  being  seriously  jeopardized. 

California  represents  probably  the  most  alarming  example.  By  tying  up  wildlife 
management  decisions  in  the  courts  and  by  launching  widespread  media  cam- 
paigns at  election  time,  the  anti-everything  crowd  succeeded  in  totally  eliminating 
the  state’s  mountain  lion  season,  then  the  1990  archery  bear  season.  And,  as  this  was 
being  written,  the  1990  bear  season  was  being  challenged  in  court. 

Sportsmen,  professional  wildlife  managers  and-allied  conservationists  across  the 
country  fully  recognize  that  California  is  just  a testing  ground  for  the  antis. 

At  a meeting  in  New  Orleans  last  September,  representatives  of  those  groups, 
along  with  members  of  the  agricultural  and  biomedical  communities,  agreed  to 
form  a new  — yet  to  be  named  — independent  national  organization  to  address  the 
problems  activists  are  causing  to  not  only  hunting  and  wildlife  management  pro- 
grams, but  also  medical  research  practices  and  agricultural  enterprises. 

On  another  front,  on  behalf  of  all  sportsmen,  the  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of 
America  has  formally  intervened  in  the  lawsuit  to  stop  bear  hunting  in  California. 
The  WLFA  has  also  launched  “California  Program,”  as  a way  for  sportsmen  nation- 
wide to  help  support  the  legal  battles  underway  in  the  state. 

As  is  all  too  often  the  case  in  many  issues,  it’s  a small  minority  that’s  threatening 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  sportsmen.  The  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation 
recently  released  the  results  of  a Gallup  poll  which  clearly  show  the  majority  of 
Americans  disagree  with  the  goals  and  strategies  of  animal  rights  groups.  Of  1000 
individuals  18  years  of  age  and  older  polled  in  the  telephone  survey,  only  7 percent 
agreed  with  the  animal  rights  groups  and  approved  of  what  they  were  doing.  More 
specifically,  nearly  77  percent  of  the  respondents  were  opposed  to  bans  on  hunting. 

Other  results  indicated  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  were  opposed  to  a 
total  ban  on  the  use  of  animals  for  medical  research.  Interestingly,  60  percent  of 
those  surveyed  favored  the  regulation  of  the  treatment  of  farm  animals. 

As  difficult  as  it  is  to  imagine,  some  of  the  most  basic  and  fundamental  principles 
on  which  our  society  is  based  are  being  threatened.  Groups  are  trying  not  just  to 
stop  hunting  and  trapping,  but  even  curtail  the  very  enterprises  that  provide  us 
sustenance  and  good  health.  The  biggest  mistake  a person  can  make  is  to  not  take 
these  threats  seriously.  We  all  need  to  keep  abreast  of  what’s  going  on  around  the 
country,  and  to  become  more  actively  involved  in  protecting  our  rights  and  privi- 
leges. So  while  you’re  afield  in  the  coming  weeks  and  months,  reflect  on  what 
hunting  and  trapping  mean  to  you,  and  of  how  you  can  help  protect  our  national 
heritage.  As  individuals  and  as  a group,  it’s  important  that  we  stay  informed,  get 
involved,  and  lend  our  support.  — Bob  Mitchell 
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GLENN  COAXED  softly  with  a single  cluck.  The  turkey’s  head  peeked  out,  and  before  the 
shot  had  quit  echoing  through  the  forest,  Terri  was  up  and  yelling. 


Root  Beer  Barrels,  Turkeys, 
A Dirt  Bike  And  A Horse 


Strange  Ingredients 

By  Doug  Stetler 


ERRI  AUCKER  loves  to  hunt  tur- 
keys. Just  bring  up  the  subject  and 
you’ll  notice  an  excited  sparkle  in  her 
eyes.  Terri  comes  from  a clan  where 
hunting  and  outdoor  adventures  con- 
tinually draw  them  to  camp,  not  just  for 
the  hunting  seasons,  but  year  round. 

A dedicated  turkey  chaser  at  heart, 
Terri  never  minded  all  the  walking  re- 
quired to  find  turkeys,  and  she  finally 
“broke  the  ice”  one  fall  by  dropping  a 
nice  jake  that  had  flushed  up  in  front  of 
her.  But  the  opportunity  to  take  a tur- 
key that  was  called  in  was  an  experi- 
ence that  had  never  presented  itself, 
despite  the  fact  Terri  spent  every  hunt- 


ing hour  in  the  woods  that  she  could. 
Even  when  her  dad  went  back  to  camp 
to  take  a break,  Terri  would  always  stay 
out  and  hunt  if  someone  would  stay 
with  her.  It  was  just  such  an  occasion 
that  Terri  was  out  with  her  Uncle 
Glenn.  That  particular  day  she  not  only 
had  a bird  called  in  to  her,  but  was  also 
treated  to  the  music  of  scattered  tur- 
keys trying  to  regroup,  all  while  learn- 
ing that  it  pays  to  stick  it  out,  even 
when  unexpected  occurrences  seem  to 
have  the  hunt  spoiled.  Here’s  what  hap- 
pened. . . . 

Except  for  the  fog,  it  had  been  a 
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beautiful,  crisp  fall  morning,  but  now, 
at  mid-day,  the  temperature  had 
climbed  to  above  70  degrees— just  like 
the  weather  forecaster  had  predicted. 
The  fall  turkey  hunting  season  was  in 
full  swing  and  it  was  hot  — much  too  hot 
to  be  scouting  the  sides  of  ridges,  look- 
ing for  turkey  signs  and  calling.  But 
when  it  was  time  to  go  back  to  camp  for 
chow,  Terri  elected  to  stay  out  and  hunt 
with  Uncle  Glenn. 

A couple  of  flocks  had  been  rousted 
in  the  general  area,  and  a few  birds  had 
been  taken  in  the  morning,  but  now  the 
only  sounds  on  the  mountain  were 
scads  of  falling  acorns  and  a few  re- 
maining leaves. 

The  afternoon  hunt  followed  a rou- 
tine of  quietly  sneaking  halfway  down 
into  hollows  and  trying  lost  jake  cries 
and  yelps,  with  a few  kee,  kee,  runs 
thrown  in.  Then,  after  a half  hour  wait, 
Glenn  would  call  again,  and  if  no  reply 
came  they  would  move  to  another  hol- 
low. 

Particular  Hollow 

One  particular  hollow  they  pene- 
trated was  unique  in  that  a long  over- 
grown field  stretched  way  up  into  the 
ravine.  It  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
highway,  and  there  also  was  an  abun- 
dance of  beechnuts  (the  turkey’s  favor- 
ite food)  and  a water  supply.  After  locat- 
ing a good  size  depression  in  the 
ground  not  far  from  the  field  Terri  and 
Glenn  set  up  to  do  some  calling.  They 
had  about  an  hour  and  a half  to  go  until 
roost  time. 

Glenn  had  been  calling  only  a short 
time  when  it  sounded  like  a whole  flock 
of  turkeys  was  trotting  through  the  dry 
leaves  right  to  them.  Terri  was  excited 
and  ready  for  action  when  “it”  ap- 
peared. The  “it”  was  an  old  farm  horse 
that  had  come  up  to  see  what  all  the 
ruckus  was  about.  When  heart  beats 
got  back  to  normal  Terri  petted  the 
friendly  horse  and  Glenn  fed  him  a root 
beer  barrel.  That  was  a mistake.  The 
horse  wouldn’t  leave  no  matter  what. 
It  just  kept  nudging  Glenn  for  more 
treats. 

Well,  after  eating  a pocket  full  of  root 


beer  barrels,  instead  of  leaving  like  they 
had  hoped,  the  horse  was  now  a friend 
for  life.  Terri  stuck  up  for  the  horse  and 
said,  “This  is  the  horse’s  parlor  and  he 
and  the  turkeys  have  no  doubt  shared 
this  hollow  lots  of  times,  so  what  more 
natural  setting  could  we  get?”  Glenn 
agreed,  so  they  sat  back  down  and 
started  calling,  with  the  horse  eyeing 
them  anxiously  and  with  raised  ears. 
They  did  make  it  clear  to  one  another, 
though,  that  if  a turkey  came  around 
and  the  horse  was  still  close  by  or  in  any 
danger  they  would  pass  up  the  shot. 

Just  as  things  began  to  settle  down, 
their  peaceful  surroundings  were  sud- 
denly shattered  with  a most  horrible 
noise.  Someone  was  cutting  circles  with 
a dirt  bike  down  in  the  field  and  then 
he  rode  up  into  the  hollow  right  in  front 
of  them.  The  loud  noise  was  apparently 
too  much  for  the  horse,  so  he  walked 
off.  Finally,  the  biker  left  and  a wel- 
comed quietness  returned  to  the  hol- 
low. Trying  to  call  now  seemed  like  a 
lost  cause,  but  it  was  too  late  to  go  any- 
where else,  so  they  stayed  put. 

As  soon  as  the  squirrels  reappeared  it 
meant  their  surroundings  were  back  to 
normal,  so  Glenn  slipped  the  Harry 
Boyer  two-reed  diaphragm  call  into  his 
mouth  and  started  calling  once  again. 
Within  minutes  there  was  a shuffling  in 
the  leaves  up  the  hollow  behind  them. 
Glenn  slowly  turned  around  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of— guess  what?  The  friendly 
horse  was  back  again,  about  80  yards 
up  the  hollow  behind  them.  “It’s  just 
the  horse  again,”  Glenn  whispered. 

“Yeah,”  Terri  smiled  and  nodded  her 
head  with  an  accepted  yes,  as  her 
thoughts  turned  to  other  times  she  had 
come  upon  horses  or  cattle  freely  roam- 
ing the  back  woods  in  this  area  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

With  the  day  rapidly  coming  to  a 
close,  Glenn  said  “It’s  time  to  get  ser- 
ious,” as  he  switched  his  calling  tech- 
nique entirely  to  hen  assembly  yelps, 
knowing  full  well  that  many  times  the 
mother  hen  is  too  scared  to  try  to  as- 
semble her  flock  until  she  hears  an- 
other hen  trying  to  assemble  its  flock. 
Then  she  will  join  in  and  start  reassem- 
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GLENN  KNEW  a turkey  perched  in  a tree 
feels  pretty  safe  and  will  usually  stay  there 
as  long  as  the  hunter  is  moving.  Then,  when 
Glenn  got  within  gun  range,  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  the  bird  flew  . . . 

bling  her  own.  Glenn  also  knew,  from 
past  experience,  that  young,  frightened 
turkeys  of  the  year  and  older  turkeys 
that  had  left  the  family  flock  to  join 
peer  groups,  will  gladly  seek  any  roost- 
ing company  they  can  find  if  they  have 
been  separated  all  day. 

Glenn  was  bellowing  out  hen  assem- 
bly yelps  as  loud  as  he  could  call  and 
then  — “I  blew  the  diaphragm  right  out 
of  the  call,”  he  laughed.  Nonetheless, 
a turkey  started  yelping  loudly  from 
down  by  the  field.  At  this  point  Glenn 
was  frantically  tearing  his  pockets  apart 
for  another  call,  when  the  woods  sud- 
denly came  alive  with  turkeys.  They 
were  calling  and  coming  in  from  every 
direction.  After  finally  finding  an  old 
used  call,  Glenn  popped  it  in  his 
mouth,  not  knowing  how  convincing  it 
would  be. 

After  just  a couple  of  loud  yelps, 
though,  Glenn  was  relieved  to  hear  an- 
swers still  coming  from  all  around.  But 
although  the  turkeys  sounded  anxious, 
they  now  seemed  cautious  about  com- 
ing in  any  closer,  for  some  reason.  Then 
Terri  caught  movement  about  60  yards 
out  to  the  left.  There  stood  the  Pride  of 
the  Forest.  No,  it  wasn’t  a turkey;  it  was 
the  horse.  Glenn  was  hoping  the  old 
boy  had  forgotten  about  the  root  beer 
barrels,  so  he  wouldn’t  come  over  and 
give  away  their  location.  But  no  such 
luck.  The  horse  continued  on  toward 
them.  Then  a turkey  called  from  down 
in  the  field,  and  the  horse  suddenly 
turned  and  walked  toward  the  bird. 
After  the  horse  had  barely  gotten  out  of 
sight,  the  turkey  that  he  had  just 
walked  past  started  yelping  loudly  and 
was  now  almost  running  up  to  Terri  and 
Glenn.  When  Terri  spied  the  turkey 
moving  out  in  front  it  was  already 
within  gun  range.  “But  it  stopped  just 
behind  a tree,”  she  whispered.  Glenn 
glanced  over  at  Terri  and  her  gun  barrel 
was  moving  in  a circle  with  each  heart 
beat.  Glenn  coaxed  softly  with  a single 


cluck.  The  turkey’s  head  peeked  out 
and  before  the  shot  had  quit  echoing 
through  the  forest,  Terri  was  up  and 
yelling.  “YAHHOOOOOooooo”  echoed 
up  the  hollow  as  a very  happy  girl  held 
up  her  prize,  a young  hen. 

String  of  Yelps 

As  Terri  started  to  fill  out  her  tag,  a 
turkey  called  somewhere  in  the  dis- 
tance. Glenn  quickly  popped  the  Boyer 
Call  back  in  and  a string  of  loud  yelps 
reached  out  into  the  forest  once  more. 
In  less  than  a minute  they  heard  wing 
beats  as  a turkey  took  off  and  then 
sailed  down  the  hollow  and  landed  in  a 
tree  out  of  gun  range.  Glenn  slowly 
eased  up  from  the  ground  and  briskly 
walked  toward  the  perched  bird.  Glenn 
knew  a turkey  perched  in  a tree  feels 
pretty  safe  and  will  usually  stay  there,  as 
long  as  the  hunter  is  moving.  Then, 
when  Glenn  got  within  gun  range  he 
abruptly  stopped,  and  the  bird  flew.  . . . 

Before  long,  two  out  of  breath 
hunters  came  out  of  the  top  of  the  hol- 
low with  two  turkeys  swinging  over 
their  shoulders.  Terri’s  face  was  lit  up 
like  it  was  Christmas  Day. 

“Some  people  have  all  the  luck,”  a 
passing  hunter  joked. 

“Got  any  root  beer  barrels?”  Terri 
quirked  back. 

“Root  beer  barrels  . . .?” 
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DAWN  BROKE  WARM,  bright  and 
clear.  The  temperature  was  in  the 
low  40s  and  would  probably  hit  60  by 
mid-afternoon.  It  could  have  been  a tad 
colder  for  ideal  deer  hunting,  but  I 
wasn’t  complaining.  It  was  the  first 
promising  opening  day  weather-wise 
that  I could  remember  in  several  years. 
I had  become  accustomed  to  the  usual 
miseries  of  opening  day,  the  rain,  fog, 
wind,  icestorms  and  blizzards  that  had 
besieged  Pennsylvania  deer  hunters  for 
the  past  several  years.  But  this  year  was 
going  to  be  different. 

Aside  from  the  fair  weather,  it  would 
also  be  different  because  of  “the  pact.” 
Dad  and  I had  a week’s  vacation  to  hunt 
in  Wyoming  County  and  had  mutually 
agreed  not  to  shoot  a spiker  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday.  We  had  both  killed  spike 
bucks  there  the  previous  year  and  had 
taken  turns  shooting  other  spikes  in  the 
past,  so  we  decided  not  to  end  the  sea- 
son too  quickly  with  a youngster  when 
bigger  bucks  called  these  woods  home. 

The  songbirds  began  to  chirp  and 
greet  daybreak  on  the  sidehill  as  black- 
ness gradually  faded  to  shades  of  gray.  I 
was  sitting  under  a clump  of  four  large 
pine  trees  that  provided  fairly  good 
cover.  The  stand  was  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a “funnel”  at  the  top  of  the  side- 
hill  which  was  a natural  deer  travel 
route.  Behind  me  was  one  edge  of 
the  funnel  formed  by  a rock  ledge,  to 
my  left  was  the  entrance  to  the  funnel 
comprised  of  pines  and  open  hard- 
woods. Directly  in  front  and  to  my  left 
front  was  a large  expansive  patch  of  lau- 
rel. This  laurel  was  bisected  by  well- 
traveled  deer  runs  spanning  various  di- 
rections. Beyond  a flat  bench  to  my 
right,  the  steep  side  hill  started  in  earn- 
est, and  about  a quarter  mile  down  the 
hill,  my  father  sat  on  his  usual  stand 
under  the  drooping-branched  pine. 

I’m  a fairly  patient  hunter,  having 
learned  years  ago  the  fruitlessness  of 
getting  anxious  and  traipsing  about  the 
woods  under  normal  weather  condi- 
tions: more  often  than  not,  such  tactics 
provide  me  only  with  glimpses  of 
bouncing  white  tails  fleeing  the  scene.  I 
will,  however,  still  hunt  from  one  stand 


to  another  after  a few  hours  of  no  deer 
activity. 

We  both  firmly  believe  that  patience 
is  a key  virtue  which  many  not  so  suc- 
cessful deer  hunters  lack,  spending 
their  time  back  at  the  lodge  warming 
up,  drying  out,  eating  lunch,  or  nap- 
ping. Dad  and  I pride  ourselves  on  the 
fact  that  we  remain  in  the  woods  from 
before  dawn  until  after  dark.  I don’t 
know  of  too  many  bucks  that  have  been 
killed  from  the  cabin  window. 

The  Big  One 

The  main  reason  we  had  made  our 
pact  was  because  of  “the  big  one.”  Nine 
days  earlier,  at  7:00  a.m.,  we  were  driv- 
ing in  on  the  dirt  road  that  leads  to  this 
place  to  hunt  small  game.  My  father 
was  driving  when  my  shout  of  “Holy 
Cats”  made  him  slam  on  the  brakes 
with  alarm. 

“Look  at  the  size  of  that  buck!”  I ex- 
claimed. 

Standing  in  an  open  field  of  half- 
harvested  tomatoes,  about  80  yards 
away,  was  the  biggest  buck  I had  ever 
laid  eyes  on.  He  had  seen  us  first  and 
was  studying  our  approaching  car.  As 
he  looked  right  at  us  we  could  instantly 
see  that  his  body  was  enormous  and 
that  the  main  frame  of  his  rack  was 
even  wider  than  his  large  torso  — a sign 
of  a true  trophy.  A full  grown  doe  stood 
10  feet  behind  him,  and  he  dwarfed  her 
by  comparison.  She  was  getting  ner- 
vous with  us  watching  and  began  to  trot 
away  from  us  down  through  the  field. 
As  he  turned  his  head  to  check  her 
whereabouts,  all  we  could  see  were 
high  white  gleaming  points  twisting 
back  and  forth.  He  kept  looking  from 
her  to  us  and  back  to  her  again.  In  the 
distance  it  appeared  he  must  have  had 
12  or  maybe  14  long  points,  and  that 
beautiful  rack  must  have  extended  two 
feet  over  his  head,  with  an  outside 
spread  of  about  30  inches.  Finally,  he 
halfheartedly  decided  he  should  stay 
with  her  and  slowly  turned  and  walked 
off  in  her  direction. 

My  father,  who  has  hunted  a full  40 
years,  agreed  that  it  was  the  nicest  buck 
he  had  ever  seen  in  the  wild.  Joe,  who 
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THE  NOISE  in  the  laurel  patch  stopped  abruptly  — too  abruptly.  I had  a sneaking  suspicion 
that  all  eight  animals  were  bedded  down  in  the  laurel  not  far  from  my  stand. 


owned  the  land,  was  accustomed  to 
seeing  big  bucks  around  and  was  not 
easily  impressed.  We  found  out  later 
that  his  secret  description  of  this  mon- 
ster to  his  son-in-law  was  that,  “he  had  a 
rack  that  would  stop  your  heart.” 

So  Dad  and  I made  the  pact.  Visions 
of  that  big  beauty  skulking  by  my  stand, 
with  antlers  reaching  up  above  the  tops 
of  the  laurel  kept  me  pumped  up. 

Quick  Ones 

At  7:00  opening  day  two  doe  walked 
quickly  across  the  opening  of  the  fun- 
nel and  disappeared  into  the  laurel.  I 
realized  then  that  with  the  restricted 
view  I had  from  this  stand,  most  shoot- 
ing opportunities  would  more  than 
likely  be  quick  ones. 

About  45  minutes  later  six  deer 
picked  their  way  out  onto  the  bench 
about  75  yards  ahead.  Although  they 
were  a good  distance  away,  they  were 
feeding  slowly,  giving  me  time  to  scope 
the  six  heads  — all  baldies.  Soon  they 
fed  their  way  into  the  laurel  patch,  and 
although  they  were  getting  closer  and  I 
could  now  hear  them,  they  were  com- 
pletely out  of  sight.  Five  minutes  later, 
two  large  deer  ran  up  across  the  bench 
and  disappeared  into  the  laurel  where 


the  six  had  entered.  They  had  appar- 
ently been  spooked,  and  although  I had 
gotten  only  a brief  glimpse  of  their 
heads,  if  either  was  sporting  horns,  he 
was  not  carrying  much. 

The  noise  in  the  laurel  patch  stopped 
abruptly  — too  abruptly.  I had  a sneak- 
ing suspicion  that  ail  eight  animals 
were  bedded  down  in  the  laurel  not  far 
from  my  stand.  Should  I try  to  sneak  in 
after  them?  No,  the  leaves  were  too 
noisy  to  get  close  and  I didn’t  think 
there  was  a buck  in  the  lot,  anyway.  Be- 
sides, if  I sat  tight  and  waited,  I figured 
someone  might  eventually  roust  them 
out,  giving  me  another  look  at  them. 

About  an  hour  later,  I heard  a faint, 
but  approaching  whack,  whack,  whack 
on  the  trees.  An  organized  drive  was 
being  made  on  the  adjacent  land.  As 
the  drivers  got  close,  a commotion  in 
the  laurel  ensued  and  six  doe  bolted 
out  of  the  patch  and  scurried  down  the 
sidehill.  Immediately,  I wondered 
about  the  other  two  — the  two  I hadn’t 
gotten  a good  look  at.  It  didn’t  take  long 
to  find  out. 

A few  moments  later  a large  doe  ma- 
terialized directly  to  my  left  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  funnel.  She  jumped  off  a 
low  spot  on  the  rock  ledge  and  started 
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heading  right  toward  me.  Just  behind 
her,  a large  fat  buck  with  five-inch 
spikes  followed.  She  veered  to  her  right 
and  hugged  the  rock  ledge.  He  stayed 
on  a straight  course  and  soon  stood 
under  one  of  the  trees  I leaned  against, 
not  10  feet  from  where  I sat.  I could 
count  the  whiskers  on  his  chin  and  see 
the  knobby  growth  around  the  base  of 
his  spikes;  he  was  so  close.  The  doe  fi- 
nally saw  me  and  stopped  abruptly  to 
study  my  motionless  form.  As  the  doe 
studied  me,  the  buck  studied  her,  un- 
aware of  my  presence. 

This  “unusual  stump”  as  well  as  the 
approaching  drivers  proved  too  much 
for  her  curiosity  and  she  soon  decided 
she’d  better  exit.  As  is  normally  the  case 
with  whitetails,  the  women  make  the 
decisions  and  the  men  follow  suit,  thus, 
in  this  instance,  the  spike  buck  high- 
tailed  it  after  the  doe.  I just  sat  there, 
shaking  my  head  in  disbelief.  I had  just 
had  a large,  plump-bodied  buck  so 
close  I could  have  poked  him  with  my 
gun  barrel,  yet  I couldn’t  shoot  — be- 
cause of  the  pact. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  pleasantly, 
but  uneventfully.  I saw  seven  more  deer 
that  afternoon  but  couldn’t  put  a rack 
on  any.  Dad  sadly  told  me  later  that  he 
had  passed  up  a one-horned  spiker  at 
7:00,  but  he  felt  better  when  I told  him 
I had  also  honored  our  pact. 

I pondered  the  day’s  happenings  that 
evening  before  early  retirement  to  bed. 
They  had  driven  the  swamp  near  my 
stand  four  times  that  day,  which  was 
unheard  of.  Obviously,  the  big  one 
must  have  been  pushed  out  of  there  at 
one  time  or  another,  and  everybody  and 
his  brother  were  after  him.  News  of  a 
trophy  that  big  spreads  like  wild  fire. 
But  they  don’t  get  that  big  by  being  stu- 
pid, and  he  was  probably  in  the  next 
county  by  now.  Oh  well.  I’d  settle  for  a 
smaller  one,  but  I just  wished  it  didn’t 
have  to  be  a spiker. 

But  the  other  half  of  my  brain  ar- 
gued, “Yeah,  but  you  can’t  eat  horns  and 
there  could  be  two  bucks  hanging  in 
the  garage  right  now.” 

Oh  well.  I’d  get  another  chance.  I 
just  knew  it. 


Young  men  born  on  or 
after  January  1,  1960 
are  required  to  register 
with  Selective  Service  within  a 
month  of  their  18th  birthday. 

The  registration  process  takes 
less  than  five  minutes  at  the  post 
office.  A young  man  fills  out  a 
simple  form  asking  only  for  his 
name,  date  of  birth,  address, 
telephone  number  and  Social 
Security  number. 

Registration  helps  keep  our 
country  prepared  with  a pool  of 
names  to  draw  from  in  case  of  a 
national  emergency . . . without 
interfering  with  people’s  lives. 
When  you  think  about  it... 
that’s  not  a lot  to  ask  for  a 
country  as  great  as  ours. 

IT’S  QUICK.  IT’S  EASY. 
AND  IT’S  THE  LAW. 

PRINTED  AS  A PUBLIC  SERVICE 


Tuesday  morning  found  me  back  on 
the  stand  ready  for  another  hard  day’s 
hunting.  On  my  way  in  before  daybreak 
I blundered  upon  a large  fresh  scrape 
just  behind  the  rock  ledge.  With  my 
flashlight  I could  see  antler  tine  marks 
raked  across  the  damp,  freshly  pawed 
earth,  and  the  buck  had  also  left  his 
calling  card  — one  large  single  hoof 
print  right  in  the  center.  As  I sat  enjoy- 
ing another  beautiful  morning.  I pon- 
dered the  ironies  of  deer  hunting.  One 
of  the  main  reasons  I love  to  hunt  so 
passionately  is  the  total  unpredictabil- 
ity of  the  sport.  It  was  10:00  a.m.  now, 
and  by  this  time  yesterday,  I had  deer 
running  in  circles  all  around  me.  Today 
I had  been  here  just  short  of  four  hours 
and  had  not  seen  so  much  as  the  twitch 
of  an  ear  or  the  flicker  of  a tail.  What  a 
difference  one  day  can  make. 
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I tried  to  decide  which  was  more 
important  to  a deer  hunter  — his  rifle  or 
his  thermos  of  strong  hot  coffee.  I 
couldn’t  choose  and  left  it  a toss-up. 
Suddenly,  I was  startled  from  my  imag- 
inings by  the  rustle  of  oncoming  deer. 
Two  huge  doe  exited  the  laurel  and 
scampered  down  the  sidehill,  checking 
their  backtracks  occasionally.  I kept  my 
shooting  position  for  a full  five  minutes, 
hoping  a buck  was  lagging  behind,  but 
no  dice. 

Who  or  What? 

I sat  back  down  and  wondered  who 
or  what  had  frightened  them  as  there 
had  been  very  little  shooting  that  morn- 
ing and  it  seemed  we  had  the  place 
pretty  much  to  ourselves.  A faint,  but 
discernible  whack,  whack,  whack  on 
the  trees  proved  me  wrong. 

At  10:20,  as  the  drivers  were  getting 
fairly  close,  a ruckus  began  in  the  lau- 
rel. It  was  almost  like  a replay  of  that 
made  20  minutes  earlier  by  the  two 
doe.  Again  I got  up  and  ready  for 
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JUST  BEHIND  her,  a large  fat  buck  with  five- 
inch  spikes  followed.  He  stayed  on  a straight 
course  and  soon  stood  under  one  of  the 
trees  I leaned  against,  not  10  feet  from 
where  I sat. 

action.  As  tl\e  deer  approached  the 
outer  edge  of  the  laurel  patch,  I won- 
dered why  I couldn’t  see  anything.  Al- 
though the  laurel  bushes  in  the  middle 
of  the  patch  were  eight  to  10  feet  high, 
along  the  outer  edges  there  were  low 
spofs  where  young  bushes  extended 
only  three  or  four  feet  off  the  ground. 
Where  the  deer  now  was,  I had  clearly 
seen  the  heads  of  the  two  doe  sticking 
up  as  they  traveled  the  exact  same  route 
20  minutes  earlier.  Could  it  possibly  be 
a fox  or  dog  or  some  other  smaller  ani- 
mal? It  sure  sounded  like  a deer.  I 
would  soon  find  out  as  it  was  about  to 
emerge  onto  the  open  bench. 

A large  gray  white-tailed  buck  with 
long  protruding  spikes  snuck  out  of 
the  laurel  in  front  of  me.  He  was  sneak- 
ing cautiously  along  with  his  neck 
stretched  straight  out,  even  in  height 
with  his  front  shoulder.  His  head  was 
tilted  back  so  he  could  see  ahead  from 
this  awkward  stance  and  his  ears  were 
up  straight  as  if  deliberately  trying  to 
hide  his  spikes.  It  was  apparent  that  he 
was  intentionally  concealing  his  head 
below  the  laurel  tops  and  maintaining 
as  low  a profile  as  possible.  I had  often 
seen  whitetails  use  every  conceivable 
bit  of  cover  to  their  best  advantage  and 
pull  all  kinds  of  tricks  out  of  their  magic 
bags  to  stay  alive,  hut  this  was  a new 
one  on  me. 

The  first  thought  that  raced  through 
my  mind  was,  why  another  spike.  This 
isn’t  fair.  Yesterday  was  had  enough,  hut 
two  in  two  days.  Give  me  a break 
already.  My  second  thought  rapidly  fol- 
lowed, is  he  the  same  one  I saw  yester- 
day. No.  Although  their  bodies  were 
about  the  same  size,  this  guy’s  spikes 
were  at  least  nine  inches  long. 

I felt  like  crying.  I was  half  tempted 
to  break  the  pact  and  shoot  anyway.  But 
I’m  a man  of  my  word  and  I wouldn’t  do 
it.  He  would  have  been  an  easy  mark  as 
he  crept  across  the  open  bench  30 
yards  ahead,  completely  unaware  of  my 
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presence.  It  was  obvious  he  was  alone, 
so  I slowly  lowered  the  rifle.  As  he 
crossed  in  front,  he  approached  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  bench  and  would 
soon  enter  a clump  of  laurel  at  the 
crest,  disappearing  from  view  for  good. 
Suddenly,  he  decided  to  alter  his  course 
slightly.  He  made  a 45-degree  cut  to  his 
right.  This  new  profile  gave  me  a differ- 
ent and  better  view  of  his  head,  and  I 
instantly  saw  that  his  right  spike  actu- 
ally had  a small  “Y”  at  the  top. 

“You  sneaky  bum,  you’re  not  a spiker, 
you’re  a “Y”  buck.  You’re  not  going  any- 
where!” I muttered  to  myself. 

Four  more  steps  would  put  him 
safely  behind  the  laurel  and  out  of 
sight.  I quickly  raised  the  gun,  instinc- 
tively dropping  below  the  scope,  using 
my  see-through  mounts.  I lined  the 
front  sight  into  the  notch  of  the  rear  “VT 
pointing  at  the  deer’s  chest,  as  there 
was  no  time  for  precise  aim.  The  buck’s 
head  and  neck  disappeared  into  the 
mountain  laurel  as  my  Remington 
30-06  roared. 

The  buck  dropped  like  a rock  then 
shot  back  up  instantly  as  if  on  springs. 
He  turned  and  charged  directly  at  me, 
unaware  of  where  the  shot  had  come 
from.  He  cut  the  distance  between  us 
in  half  by  the  time  I pumped  another 
shell  and  fired  again.  He  instantly  knew 
he  had  chosen  the  wrong  direction, 
wheeled  and  turned  180  degrees,  and 
with  three  20-foot  leaps,  disappeared 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

The  commotion  of  his  departure 
stopped  suddenly  and  I knew  he  was 
down.  I chambered  another  round  and 
stood  motionless,  looking  and  listening 
intently.  I wasn’t  sure  whether  I had 
connected  with  the  second  shot,  but  I 
knew  the  first  one  had  hit  him  hard  by 
the  way  he  had  gone  down.  I studied 


the  thick  laurel  below  me  through  my 
scope.  A patch  of  gray— there  he  was. 

He  had  a nice  little  “Y”  on  each  side, 
and  I shuddered  to  think  how  I had 
almost  passed  him  up  as  a spiker.  He 
went  about  145  pounds  — a nice  buck 
by  any  standards. 

I called  to  my  dad,  and  was  half  done 
with  the  field-dressing  by  the  time  he 
and  Joe  made  the  steep  climb  up  the 
sidehill.  Joe  had  been  at  my  father’s 
stand  talking  to  him  when  1 had  fired. 
A thorough  examination  of  the  animal 
showed  that  the  killing  shot  had  taken 
him  through  the  liver,  but  what  really 
had  me  baffled  was  that  his  back  right 
leg  was  broken  at  the  knee  joint.  There 
was  no  sign  of  blood  or  a bullet  wound, 
but  he  sure  didn’t  seem  to  be  hobbling 
as  he  snuck  across  the  bench  before  I 
shot. 

Always  The  Kidder 

Joe,  always  the  bidder,  jumped  at  the 
opportunity  to  rib  me.  “You  shot  a gosh- 
darned  crippled  buck.  Big  deal.  Any- 
body can  kill  a crippled  deer.” 

“He  wasn’t  crippled  when  I shot  him. 
He  must  have  broken  his  leg  when  he 
went  down,”  I weakly  retorted. 

Joe  kindly  offered  to  help  with  the 
drag  and  in  no  time  at  all  we  had  him 
out  to  my  car. 

I spent  the  long  afternoon  resting  as 
Dad  and  Joe  continued  to  hunt.  I was 
amazed  at  the  number  of  people  who 
cruised  up  and  down  the  dirt  road, 
slowing  down  and  occasionally  stop- 
ping to  admire  my  trophy. 

Get  back  in  the  woods  where  you  be- 
long and  maybe  you’ll  get  one  of  your 
own,  I thought  to  myself.  You’re  not 
likely  to  get  one  driving  up  and  down 
the  road,  and  if  you  do,  you  should  be 
arrested. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  made  not  merely  for  the  generation  that 
existed  then,  but  for  posterity  — unlimited,  undefined,  endless,  perpetual  posterity. 

— Henry  Clay 
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Upon  arrival  at  home,  we  discovered 
slight  blood  marks  on  the  length  of 
rope  that  secured  the  buck’s  broken 
back  leg  to  my  car.  Evidently,  my  sec- 
ond shot  had  just  grazed  and  broken  it. 
Even  so,  Joe’s  kidding  aside,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  wrong  with 
killing  a crippled  deer. 

Joe  missed  a six-pointer  mid-second 
week.  The  buck  was  behind  overhang- 
ing tree  branches  a good  150  yards 
down  the  end  of  a logging  road  — excus- 
able under  any  circumstances.  My  dad’s 
season  ended  that  day.  He  had  seen 
sixty-three  deer  during  seven  days  of 
hard  hunting,  but  of  all  of  the  ones  he 
could  distinguish,  none  carried  antlers 


except  the  buck  with  the  one  crooked 
spike  first  thing  opening  morning.  Joe 
and  his  son-in-law  both  filled  their  tags 
with  doe  the  following  Monday. 

Nobody  got  the  big  one.  I don’t  be- 
lieve anyone  even  had  a crack  at  him. 
News  of  such  an  event  would  have 
spread  around  the  countryside  like  gos- 
sip over  a backyard  fence.  I don’t  think 
those  antlers  could  possibly  grow  any 
bigger  this  fall,  but  if  they  even  ap- 
proach last  year’s  proportions,  he’ll  be 
Pennsylvania  Boone  and  Crockett 
material.  And  now  that  deer  season  is 
coming  up,  I’m  beginning  to  dream 
about  him  again.  Maybe  this  season. 
Who  knows? 


Bear  Check  Stations 


Northwest  Pennsylvania 

Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Routes  6 and  62,  near  Irvine,  War- 
ren County.  Allegheny  National  Forest 
storage  building,  Marienville,  Forest 
County.  State  Game  Lands  54  (site  of 
the  former  Game  Commission  training 
school),  7 miles  northwest  of  Brockway 
off  Route  28,  Jefferson  County. 

Southwest  Pennsylvania 

Yellow  Creek  State  Park,  off  Route 
422,  Indiana  County. 

Northcentral  Pennsylvania 

Trout  Run,  intersection  of  Routes  14 
and  15,  Lycoming  County.  State  Game 
Lands  208,  storage  building,  three 
miles  north  of  Gaines  on  Route  349. 
S.B.  Elliott  State  Park,  off  Route  153 
just  north  of  Exit  #18  (Penfield)  of 
Interstate  Route  80,  Clearfield  County. 
Renovo  Forestry  Building,  two  miles 
west  of  Renovo  on  Route  120,  Clinton 
County.  Lantz  Corners,  intersection  of 
Routes  6 and  219,  McKean  County.  Sin- 
nemahoning,  intersection  of  Routes  120 
and  872,  Cameron  County.  Penn  Nur- 
sery, on  Route  322,  south  of  Potters 
Mills,  Centre  County.  Bald  Eagle  State 
Forest  District  Headquarters,  on  Route 
45,  just  west  of  intersection  with  Route 
235,  Union  County. 


Northeast  Pennsylvania 

Monroeton  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  just 
off  Route  220  along  Township  Road 
T-402  between  Kellogg  and  South 
Branch,  just  south  of  Monroeton,  Brad- 
ford County. 

State  Game  Lands  127,  storage  build- 
ing, Route  432,  two  miles  southwest  of 
Tobyhanna,  Monroe  County. 

State  Game  Lands  180,  Shohola  stor- 
age building,  Route  6 at  Shohola  Falls, 
13  miles  south  of  Hawley,  Pike  County. 

Bureau  of  Forestry  Building,  1.5 
miles  south  of  Hillsgrove  on  Route  87, 
Sullivan  County. 

Regional  Offices 

Northwest  Region:  1409  Pittsburgh 
Road,  three  miles  south  of  Franklin, 
Venango  County,  on  Route  8. 

Northcentral  Region:  One  and  one- 
half  miles  south  of  Jersey  Shore,  Ly- 
coming County,  on  Route  44. 

Northeast  Region:  Dallas,  Luzerne 
County,  at  the  intersection  of  Routes 
415  and  118. 

Southwest  Region:  339  W.  Main  St., 
Ligonier,  Westmoreland  County. 

Southcentral  Region:  One  mile  west 
of  Huntingdon  on  Route  22,  Hunting- 
don County. 

Southeast  Region:  Seven  miles  north 
of  Reading,  one  mile  off  Route  222  on 
Snyder  Road. 
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IMPROVISING  AND  ADAPTING  to  the  ever-changing  conditions  that  affect  trapline  produc- 
tion are  creative  approaches  to  solving  the  kinds  of  problems  that  plague  all  trappers. 

On  the  trapline  . . . 

Improvising  and  Adapting 

By  Joe  Kosack 


THE  DIRTHOLE  set  was  almost 
complete.  All  it  needed  was  a 
chunk  of  tainted  fish  and  it  would  pull 
in  any  raccoon  that  walked  down  the 
trail.  The  problem  was  that  I ran  out  of 
fish  at  the  last  set  I made  and  I was  five 
miles  away  from  the  extra  bait  in  my 
car. 

I was  in  the  middle  of  a wilderness 
that  is  trapped  or  hunted  by  very  few 
others  in  the  weeks  before  deer  season, 
so  I knew  my  chances  of  finding  some 
useful  litter  such  as  a candy  bar  wrap- 
per or  a partially  eaten  snack  to  use  as 
an  attractor  were  slim.  I was  deter- 
mined, however,  not  to  leave  the  woods 
until  I finished  this  set  and  made  two 
others.  After  all,  when  you’re  walking 
into  a valley  five  miles  to  check  traps, 
you  don’t  set  the  area  lightly;  there’s 
just  too  much  effort  involved. 


I wouldn’t  have  been  in  this  predica- 
ment had  I brought  along  enough  bait 
for  set  remakes  and  the  10  new  sets  I 
planned  to  string  to  the  trapline.  Like 
many  trappers  who  load  their  pack  bas- 
kets in  the  morning,  though,  I was 
thinking  more  about  what  was  in  the 
traps  than  what  I was  going  to  do  when 
I finished  checking  them.  I wanted  to 
get  started  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
simply  didn’t  give  enough  thought  to 
the  overall  operation.  In  short,  I was 
completely  to  blame  for  this  unneces- 
sary shortcoming. 

Still,  I wasn’t  upset.  After  all,  I did 
take  three  raccoons  from  the  trapline  in 
the  morning  and  got  seven  new  sets  out 
before  the  bait  container  was  emptied. 
What  I needed  to  do  now  was  impro- 
vise. 

As  I looked  around  for  an  idea,  my 
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eyes  focused  on  the  empty  bait  con- 
tainer in  the  pack  basket.  Then  it  hit 
me;  I could  use  it  as  an  attractor.  After 
all,  it  smelled  just  as  bad  as  the  bait  I 
stored  in  it.  I grabbed  my  trowel  and 
excavated  a hole  large  enough  to  bury 
the  container  in  a way  that  allowed  the 
plastic  jar’s  mouth  to  be  the  dirthole’s 
opening,  then  I buried  it  and  stomped 
over  the  works.  As  a finishing  touch,  I 
place  the  bait  jar’s  lid  in  the  middle  of 
the  trail  under  some  leaves  to  serve  as 
a tempting  advertisement  for  passing 
raccoons. 

I had  mixed  emotions  about  the  set 
as  I stepped  back  and  reviewed  the 
creation,  considering  it  was  going  to  be 
a cold  night  and  the  bait  odor  may  not 
reach  very  far,  but  since  the  set  was  lo- 
cated along  a travelway,  I thought  it  had 
a chance  of  pulling  in  a coon  as  long  as 
the  lid  attracted  enough  of  the  animal’s 
interest  to  stop  it.  For  insurance,  I de- 
cided to  expose  the  white  lid  and  use  it 
as  a stop  sign,  instead  of  leaving  it  cov- 
ered by  leaves. 

The  last  two  sets  were  made  along 
a nearby  stream.  The  first  one  was 
planted  on  a raccoon  trail  along  the 
base  of  a steep  bank,  so  no  bait  was 


needed.  The  second,  however,  required 
bait  because  it  was  a cubby  built  in 
shallow  water.  Finding  some  bait  in  this 
freestone  stream  didn’t  present  much  of 
a problem,  though,  because  as  I lifted 
rocks  from  the  waterway  to  construct 
the  enclosure,  I spotted  something 
darting  about  in  the  crystal-clear  water 
that  would  surely  attract  masked  band- 
its—crayfish. 

After  nabbing  five  of  the  largest  cray- 
fish I could  get  my  hands  on,  I placed 
them  on  the  flat-rock  roof  of  the  cubby, 
smashed  them  into  a shelly  pulp, 
placed  the  product  inside  the  enclosure 
on  a bait  stone,  and  covered  it  with  an- 
other rock.  It  looked  kind  of  like  a rock 
sandwich,  but  it  represented  an  obsta- 
cle for  the  groping  paws  of  any  raccoon 
determined  to  extract  the  meal  from 
the  cubby. 

The  next  morning  I checked  empty 
sets  on  the  trapline  until  I reached 
those  last  three  sets.  At  the  bait  jar 
dirthole,  I found  a hefty  gray  fox  loung- 
ing in  the  torn-up  dirt  and  chewing  on 
the  lid.  After  dispatching  it  and  remak- 
ing the  set  with  a fresh  chunk  of  fish,  I 
picked  up  two  big  boar  coons  from  the 
trail  and  rock  cubby  sets.  In  brief,  my 
improvising  paid  off  on  a day  when  I 
would  have  caught  nothing  had  I called 
it  quits  when  the  bait  ran  out  the  day 
before. 

Improvising  and  adapting  to  the 
ever-changing  conditions  that  affect 
trapline  production  are  creative  ap- 
proaches to  solving  the  problems  that 
plague  all  trappers.  To  do  so  doesn’t  re- 
quire a college  education  or  20  years  of 
trapline  experience,  just  the  desire  to 
hang  in  there  and  make  do.  Of  course, 
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to  be  successful  at  it  you  have  to  be  an 
optimist  and  one  who  enjoys  chal- 
lenges, but  these  are  traits  that  seem  to 
be  represented  in  just  about  every  good 
trapper’s  personality. 

Improvisation  and  adaptation  are 
really  nothing  more  than  fancy  words 
for  the  actions  of  versatile  trappers. 
They  are  frequently  spontaneous  ef- 
forts to  overcome  a changing  weather 
condition,  equipment  failure  or  simply 
shortsightedness,  but  they  also  may 
represent  actions  that  will  save  time, 
effort  and  expenses  on  the  trapline. 
Bluntly,  they  are  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant attributes  that  separate  good  trap- 
pers from  average  ones. 

For  example,  if  a trapper’s  raccoon 
sets  are  covered  by  flooding  waters,  an 
enterprising  furtaker  would  improvise 
by  making  his  sets  higher  on  the  bank 
and  along  spring  runs.  The  adaptation 
will  allow  him  to  harvest  furbearers 
while  many  others  refuse  to  rise  to  the 
challenge  — they’d  sooner  wait  for  the 
water  to  drop  before  responding  to  the 
change  in  conditions.  In  the  meantime, 
though,  the  adapting  trapper  has  the 
chance  to  trap  the  bulk  of  the  surplus 
critters  in  the  area  while  his  competi- 
tion waits  for  the  water  to  drop.  Yes,  to 
improvise  or  adapt  like  this  sometimes 
represents  a lot  of  work,  but  there  is  no 
easy  way  to  trap  successfully  on  a con- 
sistent basis  without  working  hard. 

Sometimes,  however,  an  adaptation 
can  reduce  the  amount  of  work  you  put 
into  a specific  type  of  trapline  or  im- 
prove your  chances  of  taking  critters. 
For  instance,  many  fox  trappers  use 
binoculars  to  check  traps  because  they 
prefer  to  stay  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  a set,  after  they  plant  it,  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  human  odor  to  a mini- 
mum. Some  river  trappers  who  work 
from  boats  also  use  binoculars  to  check 
traps  to  cut  down  on  their  visits  to  the 
shore.  In  both  cases,  the  time  and  effort 

AFTER  NABBING  five  of  the  largest  crayfish 
I could  get  my  hands  on,  I placed  them  on 
the  flat-rock  roof  of  the  cubby,  smashed 
them  into  a smelly  pulp,  placed  the  product 
inside  the  enclosure  on  a bait  stone,  and 
covered  it  with  another  rock. 
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saved  by  this  adaptation  can  be  put  into 
some  other  facet  of  the  operation,  such 
as  stringing  more  traps  or  scouting  for 
fur. 

Regardless  of  how  you  look  at  it, 
being  able  to  adapt  and  improvise 
when  the  chips  are  down  are  two  ne- 
cessities for  anybody  who  expects  to 
profit  from  his  trapline.  These  activities 
represent  the  tools  that  are  used  to  fix  a 
troubled  trapline,  and  no  trapper  can 
trap  successfully  for  long  without  them. 

For  example,  when  I started  trapping 
for  winter  reds,  I wasted  a lot  of  time, 
effort  and  money  trying  to  dig  dirtholes 
in  frozen  earth  with  a hatchet  and 
wooden-handled  trowel.  After  making 
10  to  20  sets,  my  trowel  would  splinter 
from  the  hatchet’s  pounding,  so  I’d  grab 
a spare  and  start  anew.  After  a couple  of 
winters  trapping  this  way  I wised  up 
and  began  to  adapt,  but  not  before  I 
was  forced  to  improvise. 

One  wintry  January  afternoon  I wras 
making  fox  sets  when  the  wooden 
handle  of  my  trowel  cracked  right  down 
the  middle  from  a hatchet  blow.  I wasn’t 
pleased  about  busting  the  trowel,  but  I 
didn’t  let  it  affect  my  enthusiasm  be- 
cause I had  a spare  in  the  pack  basket. 
When  I reached  in  to  pull  out  my  spare, 
though,  I found  it  was  gone. 

After  backtracking  my  steps  to  the 


car  and  finding  nothing,  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  trowel  fell  out  of  my 
pack  when  I slipped  it  onto  my  back  at 
the  last  area  I made  sets.  Unfortunately 
for  me,  that  area  was  about  six  miles 
away  and  a quarter-mile  hike  from  the 
road.  Since  I was  tired  and  there  was 
only  an  hour  of  daylight  left,  I had  little 
choice  but  to  improvise. 

As  I searched  the  trunk  of  my  car  for 
salvation,  I spotted  the  only  piece  of 
equipment  that  might  pass  as  a digging 
implement  — an  18-inch  long  stake 
made  of  % -inch  rebar.  I used  the  stake 
to  penetrate  the  icy  earth  and  create 
cavities  for  flat  sets,  a set  I had  seen 
frequently  in  methods  books  but  had 
never  tried.  To  make  the  holes,  I ham- 
mered the  stake  about  eight  inches  into 
the  ground,  grabbed  the  stake’s  head 
and  slowly  spun  it  in  a circular  fashion 
until  it  created  a hole.  I completed  the 
set  by  stuffing  bait  into  the  cavity  with  a 
stick. 

What  I Learned 

What  I learned  over  the  course  of  the 
next  couple  of  weeks  was  that  the  foxes 
in  my  area  seemed  to  approach  the  flat 
sets  more  readily  than  my  dirtholes.  In 
addition,  the  sets  were  easier  to  con- 
struct and  less  conspicuous  than 
dirtholes  so  they  attracted  fewer  poten- 
tial tfap  thieves.  For  these  reasons,  the 
flat  set  has  become  a staple  on  my  win- 
ter fox  traplines. 

Your  ability  to  improvise  is  also  criti- 
cally important  when  you  find  a hot 
location  where  you  can’t  make  a con- 
ventional set.  For  instance,  let’s  say 
you’re  trapping  for  raccoons  along  a 
creek  with  a rocky  bottom  and  banks 
that  will  not  permit  you  to  dig  a pocket. 
In  addition,  there  are  no  big  rocks  to 
construct  a cubby.  What  should  you  do? 
Improvise,  of  course. 

Since  there  are  no  big  rocks  to  build 
a cubby,  search  the  land  for  some  thick 
branches  and  pieces  of  rotting  timber 
that  can  be  used  to  build  a waterfront 
enclosure.  When  the  pen  is  completed, 
grab  a sifter,  fill  it  with  dirt  and  sift  a 
mud  doorstep  in  the  shallow  water  at 
the  cubby’s  entrance.  Next,  bed  the  trap 


in  the  mud  so  that  its  pan  is  about  an 
inch  below  the  water’s  surface  and  bait 
the  set  with  your  favorite  coon  attractor. 
To  complete  the  set,  attach  the  trap  to  a 
drag  and  squirt  a mixture  of  fish  oil  and 
water  over  the  cubby. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  preceding 
example,  a trapper  can  set  traps  any- 
where if  he’s  willing  to  improvise.  Sure, 
the  effort  almost  always  requires  more 
work  than  making  a conventional  set, 
but  we  always  hope  that  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means. 

Sometimes  trappers  limit  their  abil- 
ity to  adapt  to  conditions,  and  ulti- 
mately their  ability  to  take  furbearers, 
by  the  types  of  traps  they  use.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a marsh  that  I trap  for  musk- 
rats, just  about  all  of  my  competitors 
use  only  body-gripping  traps.  By  doing 
so,  they  leave  all  of  the  feedbed,  slide 
and  trail  sets  for  me,  thank  goodness, 
and  confine  their  efforts  to  bank  den 
and  house  entrances,  tunnels  and  run- 
ways. 

Each  year  I race  with  the  competi- 
tors to  set  the  entrance  holes  and  run- 
ways with  Conibears,  and  when  the 
scramble  is  over,  they  leave.  That’s 
when  I break  out  the  foot  traps  and  lei- 
surely stroll  around  the  vacated  marsh, 
setting  feedbeds  and  trails.  As  you  may 
have  guessed,  I take  far  more  than  my 
proportionate  share  of  ’rats  every  year. 

To  stay  ahead  of  your  competition 
and  the  weather  conditions  that  nega- 
tively impact  upon  your  trapline  suc- 
cess, you  must  be  able  to  adapt  and  im- 
provise. To  do  this,  you  should  have  a 
good  selection  of  traps  and  equipment 
and  an  insatiable  desire  to  succeed. 
With  an  aggressive  attitude  and  the 
proper  equipment,  your  thoughts  will 
develop  creative,  and  possibly  innova- 
tive, approaches  to  taking  critters  in 
changing  conditions. 

Overall,  your  ability  to  adapt  and  im- 
provise on  a trapline  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  important  keys  to  trapping  suc- 
cessfully after  you  have  found  the  crit- 
ters. It  usually  represents  the  differ- 
ence between  making  excuses  for  a 
so-so  season  and  making  money  from  a 
great  season.  Think  about  it. 
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THEN  MY  wish  came  true.  A brightly  colored  young  bird  was  working  his  way  along  an  old 
post  and  rail  fence.  He  had  eluded  my  buddies  but  was  unaware  of  my  presence. 


Rainy  Day  Pheasants 

By  Carl  W.  McCardell 


THE  PHONE  CALL  interrupted  my 
train  of  thought.  I had  been  going 
over  a list  of  all  the  equipment  needed 
for  the  next  day’s  hunt. 

The  caller  was  my  cousin  Paul  Mc- 
Cardell. “How  about  hunting  pheasants 
with  me  tomorrow?”  he  questioned. 

“I’d  sure  like  to,  but  I’m  supposed  to 
go  hunting  with  Al  Wells,”  I said. 

“Bring  him  with  you.  There  are  a lot 
of  birds  around  here  this  year.” 

“All  right,”  I said,  “if  you  want  us  to 
thin  out  the  ringnecks  for  you,  that’s  fine 
with  me.” 

When  I called  Al  he  agreed  to  join  us. 
He  didn’t  care  where  we  went,  just  so 
we  saw  some  game. 


The  next  morning  I awoke  to  a chorus 
of  rain  pounding  on  my  bedroom  win- 
dow. Just  great,  I thought,  the  only  day  I 
have  to  hunt  this  week  and  it  has  to  be 
raining. 

Just  then  the  phone  rang.  I recog- 
nized my  cousin’s  voice  instantly.  “Well, 
what  do  you  think?”  he  said  rather  de- 
jectedly. 

“Even  Ducks  Won’t  Fly” 

“You  don’t  want  to  know  what  I think 
right  now,”  I said.  “Even  ducks  won’t  fly 
in  this  mess  much  less  pheasants.” 

“How  about  riding  to  town  with  me. 
I’ve  got  to  run  some  errands  anyway. 
Maybe  we  can  give  it  a try  later  in  the 
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morning,  after  we  get  back,”  Paul  said 
hopefully.  “Call  Al  and  tell  him  we’ll  let 
him  know  if  and  when  we  decide  to  go.” 

Being  somewhat  immature  in  those 
days,  I became  quite  irritated  when  any- 
thing came  along  to  change  my  plans. 
The  times  I had  spent  afield  that  season 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  I was 
really  anxious  to  hunt  that  particular 
day.  Reluctantly,  I agreed  to  the  trip  into 
town. 

High  Gear 

The  windshield  wiper  blades  were  in 
high  gear  during  our  short  trip.  Spend- 
ing time  in  a few  stores  and  getting  a 
bite  to  eat,  Paul  and  I were  traveling 
towards  home  two  hours  later. 

“Looks  like  it’s  slowing  down  a little,”  I 
said  while  straining  a glance  at  some 
good  looking  pheasant  cover. 

Paul  shook  his  head  and  said,  “As  soon 
as  we  get  to  my  place  we  can  call  Al. 
The  three  of  us  can  see  if  anything  is 
moving.” 

I had  my  gear  in  my  truck  with  me  so 


I was  all  ready.  When  Al  arrived  I could 
tell  he  thought  Paul  and  I were  crazy  for 
suggesting  such  a hunt. 

“Ready  to  go?”  I asked  Al  while  but- 
toning my  hunting  vest. 

“I  guess  so,”  he  responded  hesitantly. 
“At  least  the  heavy  rains  are  over.” 

Maybe  it  was  just  wishful  thinking, 
but  the  rain  seemed  to  taper  off  even 
more  as  soon  as  we  began  to  hunt.  Stop- 
ping at  a huge  stand  of  pines,  we  were 
sheltered  from  the  lingering  rain  drops. 

“I’ll  bet  the  birds  have  been  waiting 
out  the  storm  in  here.  They’ll  be  head- 
ing for  those  corn  fields  as  soon  as  things 
clear  up,”  I assured  my  two  comrads. 

Slowly,  we  started  to  hunt  in  the 
direction  of  what  is  now  Marsh  Creek 
State  Park.  The  small  stream  for  which 
the  park  is  named  divided  a corn  field 
and  a swampy  meadow. 

Al  trudged  through  the  middle  of  the 
wooded  area  while  Paul  hugged  the 
edge  of  cover.  I proceeded  through  the 
meadow.  The  wet  landscape  was  a dis- 
tinct advantage,  allowing  us  to  sneak 
along  almost  undetected. 

A few  minutes  after  we  started  two 
quick  shots  echoed  through  the  valley, 
then  a third.  Then  Paul  yelled,  “there 
goes  another  one.”  No  more  shots  that 
time,  though,  only  silence. 

I hadn’t  seen  a thing.  Paul  disap- 
peared deeper  into  the  canopy  of  cover. 
I held  my  position,  hoping  to  glimpse  a 
rooster. 

Minutes  dragged  on  while  I contin- 
ued to  scan  the  field  that  lay  in  front 
of  me.  Then  my  wish  came  true.  A 
brightly  colored  young  bird  was  work- 
ing his  way  along  an  old  post  and  rail 
fence.  He  had  eluded  my  buddies  but 
was  unaware  of  my  presence. 

Taking  a couple  long  strides  in  his 
general  direction,  I put  the  bird  to 
flight.  Despite  the  bird’s  soaked  feathers 
it  was  a classic  flush.  Its  wings  flapping 
furiously  and  cackling  loudly,  the  pheas- 
ant headed  for  cover. 

TAKING  a couple  long  strides  Jn  his  general 
direction,  I put  the  bird  to  flight.  Despite  the 
bird’s  soaked  feathers,  it  was  a classic  flush. 
Its  wings  flapping  furiously  and  cackling 
loudly,  the  pheasant  headed  for  cover. 
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Swinging  my  12-gauge  double 
slightly  in  front  and  to  the  right  of  the 
angling  target,  I pulled  the  trigger.  His 
right  wing  folded  as  his  head  jerked 
downward.  A clean  shot.  My  quarry  hit 
the  ground  and  lay  motionless. 

I hurried  over  to  admire  my  prize, 
then  began  to  survey  the  area  where  I 
last  saw  my  cousin.  Paul  was  emerging 
from  the  thick  tangle  of  vegetation, 
carrying  a large  cockbird  in  his  left 
hand. 

Before  I reached  him  another  shot 
rang  out.  Instinct  caused  us  to  ready 
ourselves  in  the  event  another  pheasant 
appeared.  It  was  another  cockbird,  but 
it  sailed  across  the  stream  and  into  the 
corn  far  from  range. 

The  noise  of  cracking  twigs  indicated 
the  third  member  of  our  party  was  re- 
treating from  the  pine  infested  woodlot. 

Soon  I was  able  to  piece  together  the 
events  as  the  stories  began  to  fly. 

Al  had  spotted  several  hens  and  cock- 
birds  running  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
him.  He  ran  toward  them  in  hopes  of 
flushing  them  to  Paul  and  me. 

Al  missed  a rooster  flying  to  his  left, 
but  his  second  shot,  from  the  full  choke 
barrel  did  the  job. 

It  was  Paul’s  turn  as  he  dropped  a low 
soaring  bird  before  it  got  behind  some 
saplings.  I then  related  the  circum- 
stances behind  the  successful  encoun- 
ter I had  had. 

Al  also  had  a surprise.  After  shooting 
the  pheasant,  he  began  looking  for  more 


Bear  hunters,  if  you’re  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a bear  this  year, 
please  take  care  of  its  skull.  Every 
year  some  irreplaceable  trophies 
are  needlessly  damaged  by 
butchers  and  taxidermists  who 
don’t  realize  the  trophy  significance 
of  bear  skulls.  Don’t  let  it  happen  to 
yours.  Remind  whoever  processes 
your  bear  that  its  skull  is  not  to  be 
cut. 


pheasant  activity  and  nearly  stepped  on 
a rabbit.  He  took  plenty  of  time  and 
made  a good  shot,  but  never  saw  the  last 
bird  spook  when  he  fired. 

When  I had  awakened  that  morning 
my  hopes  of  pheasant  hunting  seemed 
to  be  dashed.  And  even  as  the  morning 
wore  on  I still  had  my  doubts.  But  here 
we  were,  after  less  than  only  30  minutes 
of  actual  hunting,  with  three  ringnecks 
and  a rabbit. 

Soaked 

Although  the  rain  had  become  noth- 
ing more  than  a heavy  mist,  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  moisture  clinging 
to  the  thick  foliage,  and  we  were  soaked 
to  the  skin.  It  wasn’t  long  before  the 
desire  for  a cup  of  hot  coffee  and  a 
change  of  clothes  seemed  more  impor- 
tant than  anything  else. 

We  happily  began  to  walk  to  my 
cousin’s  house.  “You  know,”  I said  with  a 
smile,  “I  kind  of  hope  it  rains  next  Sat- 
urday, too!” 


Cover  Painting  By  Bob  Sopchick 

Bear  hunting  has  gotten  to  be  an  outstanding  sport  in  Pennsylvania.  Two 
and  three  decades  ago,  annual  harvests  were  averaging  around  400  or  so 
bruins,  and  in  a few  years  no  seasons  were  held.  Beginning  around  1980, 
though,  changes  were  instituted  that  made  for  more  sophisticated  bear  man- 
agement and  better  hunting  opportunities  for  hunters.  Today  we’re  maintain- 
ing a population  of  about  7500  bears  in  the  state,  with  the  animals  now 
thriving  in  many  areas  where  they  hadn’t  been  seen  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  And  during  the  decade,  bear  harvests  averaged  around  1500  animals, 
with  the  1989  harvest  reaching  2213.  There’s  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
year’s  bear  season  will  be  just  as  successful,  so  if  you  haven’t  already,  pick  up  a 
license  and  head  for  bear  country. 
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AS  STEVE  AND  1 entered  the  section  of  woods  where  the  bear  had  been  seen,  something 
told  me  this  bear  season  was  going  to  be  different. 


Mercer  County’s  First  Bear 

By  Chuck  Troy 


VERY  BEAR  HUNTER  no  doubt 
realizes  the  odds  are  definitely 
in  favor  of  the  bear.  Even  in  counties 
where  bruins  are  fairly  plentiful,  luck 
plays  an  important  role  in  success.  So 
the  odds  of  somebody  harvesting  a bear 
in  Mercer  County  just  have  to  be  astro- 
nomical. I believe  a local  outdoor 
writer  best  described  it  when  he  said, 
“getting  a bear  in  Mercer  County  would 
be  like  finding  a needle  in  a haystack.” 
Over  the  years,  occasional  bear  sight- 
ings have  always  been  a part  of  the  local 
gossip  in  my  hometown  of  Sandy  Lake. 
Most  of  the  sightings  were  generally 
dismissed  as  traveling  animals  coming 
east  from  neighboring  Venango  County. 
Those  bruins  were  usually  thought  to 
be  wandering  around,  looking  for  food, 
mates,  or  some  place  to  den  for  the 
winter.  To  most  serious  hunters  these 
sporadic  bears  are  not  worth  the  time 
and  effort  to  investigate,  especially 


when  there  are  many  more  bears  in  the 
mountains  and  hollows  of  the  “big 
woods.” 

I’ve  spent  more  than  my  share  of 
opening  days  in  the  mountains,  but  to 
this  day  I have  yet  to  see  a bear.  That’s 
what  got  me  to  thinking  about  the  areas 
in  Mercer  County  where  bears  have 
been  seen  most  frequently.  Just  maybe 
I’d  get  lucky,  I thought. 

I spent  the  first  24  years  of  my  life 
roaming  the  hills  and  farmlands  of  Mer- 
cer County,  hunting,  trapping  and  fish- 
ing with  my  father,  Ed  Troy. 

My  dad  took  me  afield  after  every- 
thing from  doves  to  deer  and,  in  the 
process,  instilled  in  me  a love  for  the 
outdoors  that  I hope  to  pass  on  to  my 
young  son  someday. 

Of  all  the  hunting  we  did  together, 
though,  the  one  animal  we  never 
hunted  was  black  bears,  and  it  wasn’t 
until  recently  that  I found  out  the  rea- 
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AS  THE  MORNING  went  on,  the  weather 
conditions  improved,  but  my  spirits  were 
taking  a dive.  All  I had  seen  since  sitting 
down  was  hunters.  I was  surrounded.  As  I 
was  pondering  my  bad  luck  a shot  rang  out 
from  the  direction  Steve  had  taken. 

son.  It  seems  that  when  he  was 
younger,  some  40  years  ago,  Dad  shot 
a bear  somewhere  in  the  big  woods 
mountains.  When  he  approached  the 
bear  after  shooting  it,  he  was  so  taken 
back  by  the  bad  smell  of  the  animal  that 
he  had  a hard  time  field-dressing  it.  He 
vowed  that  day  that  he  wasn’t  going  to 
hunt  bears  ever  again. 

Now  I work  in  nearby  Crawford 
County,  where  I live  with  my  wife,  Judy, 
and  our  two  children.  Because  my  par- 
ents live  just  a short  distance  away,  fre- 
quent visits  are  in  order.  It  was  on  one 
such  visit  that  I heard  about  some  re- 
cent bear  sightings  near  Sandy  Lake. 
My  brother  Steve,  who  still  lives  in 
Sandy  Lake  and  is  an  excellent  hunter 
and  trapper  himself,  told  me  about  a 
turkey  hunter  who  had  just  taken  a bird 
on  SGL  130.  It  seems  that  upon  making 
his  way  out  of  the  woods,  the  hunter 
looked  back  and  saw  a large  bear  fol- 
lowing him.  Steve  didn’t  know  exactly 
where  the  incident  occurred,  but  we 
decided  to  scout  around  the  general 
area  to  see  what  we  could  find. 

After  setting  a date  for  the  following 
weekend  scouting  trip,  I returned 
home  to  Crawford  County  with  images 
of  bears  roaming  in  my  mind  once 
again. 

The  weekend  arrived,  and  as  Steve 
and  I entered  the  area  of  the  woods 
where  the  bear  had  been  seen,  some- 
thing told  me  the  1988  bear  season  was 
going  to  be  different.  We  had  looked 
around  for  only  an  hour  or  so  when  we 
came  across  more  bear  sign  than  I had 
seen  in  all  the  other  places  I’d  hunted, 
including  a guided  trip  to  Ontario.  It 
didn’t  take  us  long  to  decide  that  this 
was  where  we  were  going  to  hunt,  so, 
along  with  Dad,  we  checked  the  area 
periodically  over  the  next  couple  of 
weeks  before  the  season  opened. 

Because  Steve  had  originally  put  the 
bug  in  my  ear  about  hunting  in  this 


area,  we  let  him  post  along  the  main 
trail  to  the  feeding  area. 

We  found  my  stand  the  Sunday  be- 
fore the  opener.  It  was  100  yards  below 
Steve’s,  on  an  old  stump  the  loggers  had 
cut  off  unusually  high.  It  offered  a spa- 
cious view  of  the  ridge.  Satisfied  that 
we  were  finally  ready,  we  drove  back  to 
Dad’s  house  to  watch  a football  game 
and  talk  about  where  and  when  we’d 
meet  the  next  morning. 

Miserable  Weather 

The  next  morning  I pulled  into  the 
parking  lot  ahead  of  schedule.  It  was 
only  5:45,  and  Steve  wasn’t  supposed  to 
meet  me  until  6 o’clock.  Also,  the 
weather  was  miserable.  Steve  pulled  in 
just  as  a big  blow  of  rain  and  snow 
poured  down,  making  our  hunt  seem 
even  more  doubtful.  We  sat  and  talked 
over  strategy  for  awhile,  watched  sev- 
eral other  vehicles  pull  in,  and  finally 
decided  it  was  time  to  go.  Opening  the 
door  of  my  truck  cap,  I dressed  myself 
in  the  raingear  I had  brought  with  me, 
grabbed  my  Model  70  Winchester  270 
and  headed  into  the  woods. 

Halfway  back  to  our  stands  Steve  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  going  to  hunt  in 
another  area,  where  a bear  had  been 
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seen  the  previous  Saturday.  I wished 
him  well  and  continued  on  to  my 
stump.  Arriving  there  in  a few  minutes, 
I threw  down  my  hot-seat,  loaded  my 
gun  and  sat  down  to  wait.  It  was  6:50. 

I wasn’t  there  very  long  when  I spot- 
ted another  hunter  making  his  way 
toward  my  stand.  I hoped  he  wasn’t  the 
first  of  many.  He  stopped  and  we  talked 
awhile  about  bear  hunting  in  general. 
Just  before  he  left  he  asked  me  if  I was 
going  to  stay  on  my  stand  very  long. 
When  I said  I was,  that  I’d  stay  all  day 
if  necessary,  he  said  that  since  the 
weather  was  so  bad,  he  was  going  to 
walk  all  day.  “Keep  your  eyes  open,”  he 
said,  “in  case  I kick  something  out.”  I 
wished  him  well  and  silently  hoped  he 
did  chase  something  my  way. 

Surrounded 

As  the  morning  went  on  the  weather 
conditions  improved,  but  my  spirits 
were  taking  a dive.  All  I had  seen  since 
sitting  down  was  hunters.  In  fact,  I was 
surrounded.  Two  guys  were  100  yards 
to  my  right,  one  guy  was  behind  me  and 
an  older  fellow  was  30  yards  to  my  left. 
I could  see  only  one  place  where  a bear 
could  possibly  get  to  me,  an  old  logging 
road  running  up  from  the  hillside  be- 
low. 

As  I was  pondering  my  bad  luck  a 
shot  rang  out  from  the  direction  Steve 
had  taken.  I waited  and  watched,  won- 
dering if  I should  go  see  if  it  was  Steve 
who  had  shot.  I eventually  decided  not 
to,  though,  as  only  one  shot  had  been 
fired.  Nothing  more  happened  for 
about  an  hour,  then  I saw  movement  off 
to  my  right.  It  was  a hunter,  the  guy 
who  had  said  he  was  going  to  walk  all 
day.  He  waved  to  signal  that  he  was 
going  to  swing  down  along  the  hollow 
in  front  of  me.  I waved  and  sat  back 
against  a tree.  The  sun  picked  that  mo- 
ment to  peek  from  behind  the  clouds 
and  cover  me  with  warming  rays.  Boy, 
did  that  feel  good.  1 was  chilled  to  the 
bone. 

I was  enjoying  the  pleasant  relief 
from  the  cold,  and  dozing  off  periodi- 
cally, when  I heard  a commotion  from 
down  the  hill  in  front  of  me.  The  next 


thing  I saw  almost  stopped  my  heart.  A 
bear  was  running  up  the  logging  road, 
50  yards  away,  and  moving  fast  up  the 
hill  to  my  right.  I grabbed  my  Winches- 
ter and  followed  him  in  the  scope  for  a 
few  seconds,  but  there  was  too  much 
brush  for  a good  shot.  I jumped  down 
off  the  stump  and  moved  down  the  hill 
where  I could  shoot.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  jump  into  some  treetops,  the 
crosshairs  settled  on  his  shoulder  and  I 
squeezed  the  trigger.  I saw  the  shot  hit 
and  exit  out  the  other  side  in  a spray  of 
water  and  mist,  but  he  didn’t  go  down. 
Instead,  he  turned  and  started  run- 
ning-right at  me. 

I immediately  tried  to  chamber  an- 
other shell,  but  because  all  I had  ever 
used  for  big  game  hunting  was  a lever 
action,  I was  shocked  when  I went  for 
the  lever  and  found  it  wasn’t  there!  For- 
tunately, in  my  desperation,  my  hand 
hit  the  bolt  on  the  way  up.  With  the 
bear  closing  the  gap  between  us  to  only 
20  yards,  I aimed  for  his  head  and 
touched  off  a round. 

I have  never  in  my  life  seen  anything 
drop  so  fast  as  that  bear.  He  never  even 
quivered  as  I stood  there  waiting  for  my 
heart  to  return  to  its  proper  place  in  my 
shaking  chest.  Approaching  the  bear 
carefully,  I couldn’t  believe  what  I was 
seeing,  I had  finally  done  it.  I tossed  a 
stone  at  its  head  to  check  for  life,  but  it 
wasn’t  necessary;  he  wasn’t  going  any- 
where. 

As  I stood  over  the  bear,  admiring  it, 
people  came  running  from  behind  me, 
and  within  a minute  there  were  five 
hunters  standing  around  me.  The  guy 
who  had  pushed  the  bear  out  came  and 
shook  my  hand  and  told  me  he  had 
jumped  him  lying  down,  but  he 
couldn’t  get  a shot.  It  turned  out,  that 
bear  had  been  within  100  yards  of  me 
all  morning. 

After  handshakes  all  around,  I whis- 
tled for  my  brother  and  was  surprised 
to  see  him  coming  through  the  bushes 
toward  us.  As  everyone  went  their  sepa- 
rate ways  I started  to  field-dress  the 
bear,  and  I looked  at  Steve,  who  was 
sitting  on  a log,  watching  me,  and  said, 
“What  do  you  think,  partner?” 
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AFTER  A brief  discussion,  Steve  and  I de- 
cided to  carry  out  the  bear  instead  of  drag- 
ging it.  Dragging,  we  figured,  would  prob- 
ably have  rubbed  most  of  the  hair  off  the 
beautiful  hide  before  we  reached  the  bot- 
tom. 

“Nice  bear,”  he  replied.  “Now  what 
do  we  do?”  We  both  started  laughing 
because  we  had  a half  mile  of  hard 
dragging,  up  and  down  hills,  and  I had 
forgotten  my  rope.  I quickly  finished 
cleaning  and  tagging  the  bear  and  then 
told  Steve  to  stay  with  him  while  I went 
back  to  the  truck  for  rope.  The  only 
logical  way  of  getting  the  bear  out  of 
there  without  a long  haul,  was  to  take 
him  down  over  the  ridge  to  the  railroad 
tracks  below.  It  was  a little  rougher,  but 
a lot  shorter. 

When  I went  to  the  truck  for  the 
rope  I saw  a group  of  hunters  that  I 
recognized.  They  were  assembled 
around  their  vehicles,  discussing  the 
morning  events.  One  of  them  told  me 
he  had  missed  a big  bear  earlier  in  the 
morning.  That  explained  the  single  shot 
I had  heard. 

After  driving  around  to  the  railroad 
grade  I started  up  to  the  bear.  The  hike 
back  up  the  ridge  was  covered  with 
treetops  and  briars  most  of  the  way,  but 
smoothed  out  some  nearer  the  top. 
After  a brief  discussion,  Steve  and  I de- 
cided to  carry  the  bear  out  instead  of 
dragging  it.  Dragging,  we  figured, 
would  probably  have  rubbed  most  of 
the  hair  off  the  beautiful  hide  before  we 
reached  the  bottom.  We  tied  the  bear 
by  its  feet  to  a large  pole,  as  best  we 
could,  and  started  slowly  down  the  hill. 
After  only  50  yards  the  pole,  naturally, 
broke.  We  quickly  secured  the  bear  to 
another,  bigger  limb,  and  after  about  an 
hour  of  grunting  and  groaning,  we  fi- 
nally got  him  to  the  truck  and  loaded. 

While  we  sat  there  catching  our 
breath,  I took  a good  look  at  this  kid 
who  I had  always  referred  to  as  my 
“little  brother.”  After  what  we  had  just 
been  through  together,  I suddenly  real- 
ized he  wasn’t  so  little  anymore,  and  I 
silently  thanked  the  Lord  that  I had 
Steve  there  to  share  my  “once  in  a life- 
time” experience. 

I asked  Steve  if  he  wanted  to  go  back 


to  town  with  me  to  show  the  folks,  but 
he  opted  to  stay  and  hunt  the  rest  of  the 
day.  He  looked  worn  out  from  the  drag 
and  from  working  at  his  job  all  night 
before  the  opening  of  the  season,  but  I 
knew  better  than  to  try  and  change  his 
mind.  I gave  him  my  water  jug  and 
lunch  and  thanked  him  again  for  his 
help. 

The  drive  back  to  town  was  short.  I 
parked  in  front  of  my  dad’s  house  and 
then  got  out  and  dropped  the  tailgate. 
The  look  on  my  father’s  face  was  price- 
less. We  went  downtown  to  find  my 
mother,  and  when  she  saw  the  bear  she 
was  just  as  surprised  as  Dad  that  I was 
back  so  soon  with  a bear.  We  all  went 
back  to  the  house,  and  after  the  usual 
photo-taking  session.  Dad  and  I headed 
for  the  Northwest  Regional  Office  in 
Franklin  to  get  the  bear  checked. 

My  bear  was  a healthy,  young  male 
that  weighed  in  at  130  pounds  field- 
dressed.  Game  Commission  personnel 
in  Franklin,  after  some  checking  of 
records,  informed  me  that  they  knew  of 
no  other  reported  bear  kills  in  Mercer 
County. 

It  may  not  have  been  the  biggest  bear 
ever  killed,  but  he  was  the  first  in  Mer- 
cer County— and  he  was  MINE! 
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Fun  Games 

“Don’t  Get  Caught” 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Find  the  THREE  statements  that  are  false  and  replace  the  boldface  word/ 
phrase  with  the  correct  answer. 

1.  Trapping  is  one  method  used  to  manage  wildlife  in  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Trapping  does  help  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  diseases  such  as 

rabies. 

3.  According  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Law,  traps  must  be  checked 

at  least  once  every  36  hours  and  the  animals  removed  or  released. 

4.  On  the  opening  day  of  trapping  season,  traps  may  be  set 

prior  to  7:00  am. 

5.  It  is  not  permissible  to  place  a box  trap  in  water. 

6.  Trappers,  during  deer  season,  are  allowed  to  use  any  type  of 

firearm  in  their  sport. 

7.  Trappers  under  age  12  need  to  purchase  a Resident  Junior  Fur- 

taker’s  license  according  to  the  game  law. 

8.  Beaver  and  muskrat  may  be  legally  taken  only  by  trapping. 

9.  A packbasket  is  used  to  carry  trapping  equipment. 

10.  A good  bait  for  raccoons  is  anise  oil. 

# 

# 

# 

answers  on  page  64 
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WITH  URBAN  sprawl  relentlessly  creeping  into  rural  areas  and  snatching  up  hunting  land  by 
the  dump  truck  load,  it’s  best  to  savor  a prime  hunting  spot  from  the  very  first  step. 


Hunt  the  Hollows 

By  Joe  Pluta 


THE  CAR  LOCKED,  its  warmth  be- 
hind us,  I felt  autumn’s  first  hard 
frost  through  my  boots  as  we  headed 
towards  the  starting  point  of  our  rabbit 
hunt.  A double  layer  of  socks  and  a 
union  suit  would  have  felt  good  at  that 
moment,  but  I had  feelings  things 
would  warm  up  soon  enough. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  as  the  four  of 
us  moved  into  position  at  the  head  of  a 
quarter-mile  hollow,  which  was  lined 
with  brush  to  its  terminus  in  a swamp 
at  the  base  of  a steep,  forested  rise  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Appalachians.  On 
either  side  of  the  hollow  was  a corn 
field;  and  a small  stream  — run-off  from 
the  corn  fields  — trickled  down  the  mid- 
dle. This  was,  indeed,  ideal  cottontail 
territory;  but  it  also  provided  the  op- 
portunity for  a mixed  bag  of  game  — the 


makings  of  a hearty  pot  of  Brunswick 
stew  or  a batch  of  my  grandmother’s 
famous  critter-and-dumplings. 

The  hollow  was  about  70  yards  wide. 
Two  guns  spread  out  in  the  middle 
(with  one  man  walking  in  the  mud  of 
the  stream)  and  two  men  walked  the 
outside  rims,  where  growth  from  the 
hollow  met  the  tractor  paths  for  the 
corn  fields.  The  corn  had  not  yet  been 
picked,  so  the  rabbits  — and,  we  hoped, 
pheasants  — had  a smorgasbord  of  cover 
and  food  from  which  to  choose. 

Ten  minutes  later,  two  staccato  blasts 
from  Dave  Cooper’s  12-gauge  Mossberg 
caught  up  with  the  first  rabbit.  His 
pump  gun  did  the  trick  on  the  plump 
bunny,  catching  it  with  a few  7V2S  in 
the  side  as  it  took  off  full  throttle  from 
beneath  a fallen  tree. 
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We  all  stood  still  and  waited  while 
Dave  retrieved  the  rabbit,  but  just  as  he 
got  to  it  another  cottontail  bolted.  That 
one  was  hit  just  a few  strides  into  the 
corn  by  Jim  Anderson,  who  was  hunt- 
ing the  top  rim  along  a tractor  path. 
Already  my  feet  were  starting  to  feel 
much  better. 

We  continued  onward  in  our  push 
through  the  hollow.  As  I worked  my 
way  through  thicket  after  thicket  of 
briars,  which  were  so  dense  they 
started  to  bear  an  increasing  resem- 
blance to  tangled  heaps  of  barbed  wire, 
I was  again  thankful  for  the  leather 
shooting  gloves  and  rubberized  brush- 
buster  trousers  1 got  a few  birthdays 
ago.  Some  gifts  just  keep  on  giving, 
especially  those  targeted  for  a hunter. 

Nice  Ringneck 

“Rooster,”  someone  yelled,  and  reflex 
swung  my  shotgun  to  a nice  ringneck 
just  starting  to  shift  into  high  gear  and 
curl  around  towards  the  sanctuary  of 
swampland.  My  gun  barked  twice,  and 
down  he  came  with  the  second  report. 
My  pulmonary  pumps  would  have  liked 
more  warning,  as  the  excitement  of  a 
flushing  rooster  always  takes  my  breath 
away  in  marathon  gulps.  But  I wasn’t 
complaining,  and  my  pump  shotgun  did 
rather  nicely,  too. 

With  urban  sprawl  relentlessly 
creeping  into  rural  areas  and  snatching 
up  hunting  land  by  the  dump  truck 
load,  it’s  best  to  savor  a prime  spot  from 
the  very  first  step.  From  the  more  prac- 
tical, rabbit  hunting  perspective,  how- 
ever, a slow  walk  will  allow  you  to  use 
your  ears  as  well  as  your  eyes  when 
seeking  out  a bunny.  In  heavy  cover  you 
will  more  than  likely  hear  the  rabbits 
first,  as  sound  will  betray  them  when 
they  take  off  through  dry  grass  or  fallen 
leaves.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  dense 
cover  will  dictate  a slow  paced  hunt,  as 
you  will  often  be  down  on  your  knees 
while  trying  to  get  through  the  briar 
thickets. 

My  friends  and  I normally  work  a 
hollow  by  positioning  ourselves  abreast 
of  one  another,  with  hunters  being 
lined  up  either  the  same  distance  apart 


or  positioned  in  such  a way  to  best 
sweep  the  available  cover.  Then  we 
drive  the  hollow  very  carefully. 

For  example  (and  as  we  did  in  the 
episode  just  mentioned),  have  hunters 
work  the  rims  of  a hollow  where  the 
rim  adjoins  a corn  field,  tractor  path  or 
other  bordering  cover.  It’s  important  to 
work  such  fringe  cover  carefully.  Fur- 
thermore, if  there’s  a run-off  stream  or 
any  sort  of  water  running  through  the 
hollow,  work  that  edge  as  well  since 
game  animals  will,  of  course,  include  a 
trip  to  the  watering  hole  as  part  of  their 
routine  movements.  Understandably, 
good  shots  will  often  be  presented  in 
such  areas. 

Once  everybody  is  in  position,  pro- 
ceed ahead  ever  so  slowly  and  stay  in 
line  with  each  other  as  your  advance.  If 
an  individual  should  have  to  stray  from 
position  to  kick  a brush  heap  or  plow 
through  a thicket,  then  he  should  move 
laterally  to  approach  these  areas,  being 
certain  to  stay  in  step  with  the  drive. 

Hunting  on  snow  presents  another 
situation:  Rabbits  will  more  quickly  de- 
tect human  movement  because  actions 
are  highlighted  by  the  white  back- 
ground. Sound  is  also  a factor,  but  this 
time  working  in  the  rabbit’s  favor  as  you 
crunch  through  icy  patches.  Small 
game  animals  have  more  time  to  react 
as  they  will  be  moving  well  ahead  of 
you  in  the  cold  of  winter.  Furthermore, 
at  this  time  of  year  much  undergrowth 
will  have  been  killed  off  or  compacted 
by  snowfall,  and  this,  likewise,  will 
serve  the  rabbit  as,  again,  you  will  stand 
out  and  be  more  visible  to  wary  game 
animals. 

To  counter  this  advance  warning  fac- 
tor, move  even  slower  with  more  pauses 
between  steps  to  compensate  for  what 
will  now  be  unpredictably  skittish  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  the  rabbits.  With 
more  advance  warning  they  will  dem- 
onstrate a tendency  to  “run-and-stop” 
because,  apparently,  danger  is  now  less 
imminent. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  also  good 
to  post  one  man  ahead  of  the  drive, 
shortly  before  or  even  behind  where 
the  hollow  terminates.  Have  this  man 
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take  a position  well  off  the  hollow  — 
maybe  50  feet  or  so  — and  this  will  en- 
able him  to  scan  the  entire  area  for  any- 
thing that  may  break  out  ahead,  or 
above.  Ringnecks  are  notorious  for  run- 
ning well  ahead  of  advancing  hunters. 
Or,  with  a flushed  rabbit,  this  individual 
may  have  some  good  shots  with  a rim- 
fire  rifle. 

By  the  end  of  our  first  hollow  we 
were  ready  for  a break.  No  question 
about  it,  battling  through  a few  hun- 
dred yards  of  undergrowth  takes  a lot 
of  work.  Actually,  though,  the  work 
surrounding  our  rabbit  hunts  began 
months  before  the  season  started.  Many 
miles  were  driven  on  our  county’s  roads 
in  search  of,  first,  a stretch  of  trees 
which  might  be  lacking  the  all  too  fa- 
miliar “No  Trespassing”  signs,  and  then 
for  prospective  hunting  grounds. 

We  look  for  corn  fields,  and  other 
good  looking  habitat,  hollows,  and  then 
ask  landowners  for  permission  to  hunt. 
The  last  step  is  essential;  having  per- 
mission gives  us  an  enhanced  sense  of 
security,  and  by  respecting  the  property 
on  which  we  hunt,  retrieving  spent 
shells  and  snack  wrappers,  and  closing 
gates  behind  us,  etc.,  we’re  always  wel- 
come back. 

Furthermore,  I spent  a great  deal  of 
time  at  the  stage  loader,  packing  count- 
less rounds  of  7V2  shot,  and  more  than 
one  Sunday  was  spent  dusting  a few 
clay  targets  with  the  shotguns  or  plink- 
ing  soda  cans  with  the  rimfires  to  keep 
the  shooting  senses  fine  tuned.  As  Jim 
Anderson  says,  “Unless  you  can  catch 
’em  by  putting  salt  on  their  tails,  a good 
spot  alone  will  be  no  help  at  all.” 

An  ideal  hollow  will  offer  lots  of 
brush  and  briars,  especially  when  the 
undergrowth  is  not  all  of  one  type.  We 
like  an  intermingling  mass  — blackberry 
bushes,  small  sumacs,  burdocks  — with 
large  trees  providing  an  intermittent 
canopy  and  a source  for  even  more 
food.  Take  an  occasional  peek  upward 
in  such  areas,  as  there  will  often  be  a 
few  squirrels  grabbing  snacks  in  the 
branches. 

There  will,  things  being  what  they 
are,  often  be  junk  piles  in  hollows.  It  is 


unfortunate,  but  as  landfills  keep  clos- 
ing there  will  be  more  and  more  hol- 
lows strewn  with  bald  tires,  forgotten 
toys  and  other  remnants  of  our  throw- 
away society. 

Rabbits,  being  a more  hardy  species 
of  mammal,  can  readily  adapt  to  some 
environmental  modifications,  and  will 
often  incorporate  junk ’piles  into  nat- 
ural habitat  — much  as  they  would  a 
brush  heap.  In  this  regard,  don’t  over- 
look junk  heaps  when  small  game  hunt- 
ing; you’ll  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  are  as  many  rabbits  hiding  under 
decaying  clothes  washers  as  there  are 
under  brush  heaps. 

There’s  no  question  that  hunting  hol- 
lows with  beagles  would  be  easier:  Just 
let  the  dogs  get  in  there  to  push  ’em, 
and  wait  for  a good  shot. 

The  point  is  that  for  the  most  part, 
our  group  of  hunting  partners  consists 
mostly  of  apartment  dwellers;  and 
those  of  our  group  who  could  own  a 
hound  just  don’t  have  the  time  it  takes 
to  properly  train  one.  However,  our 
methods  serve  us  well;  it’s  just  a matter 
of  waking  up  sore  and  bandy-legged  the 
morning  after,  from  all  the  stooping  and 
crawling,  and  having  our  wives  harp  on 
us  about  all  the  cockleburrs  brought 
home  on  our  jackets. 
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CRAIG  OWENS,  Paul  Krise,  Gary 
Krise,  Leo  Krise,  Sr.,  and  Leo  Krise, 
Jr.,  above,  each  scored  by  11  a.m.  on 
the  opening  day  in  Clearfield  County. 
Brian  Witmer,  below,  Easton,  bagged 
this  16V2-pound  gobbler  in  Monroe 
County. 


Turkey 
Talkin’  I 
Time 


STANLEY  BORTNER,  Finks- 
burg,  MD,  found  this  18- 
pound  trophy  in  Clearfield 
County. 


EUGENE  STUMP,  third  from  the  left,  and  his  sons 
Richard,  Robert  and  Ronald,  far  right,  York,  dili- 
gently practiced  their  calling  — says  Betsy 
Stump  — and  then  went  to  Perry  County  to  find 
these  four  birds. 


DAVID  PYLE,  JR.,  and  his  grand- 
father, Warren  McClintok,  Conflu- 
ence, each  connected  on  Somerset 
County  birds  on  the  opening  day. 


MICHAEL  LAUERSEN,  Rowlands, 
dropped  this  21-pound  Pike 
County  gobbler  exactly  one  week 
after  his  12  birthday,  and  with  a 
243  Ruger  he  had  just  received  as 
a birthday  present. 


TOM  SHOOP,  SR.,  Vince  Negley  and 
Kim  Olar,  and,  standing,  Fritz  Reekie, 
Kevin  Olar  and  Tom  Shoop,  Jr.,  got 
these  birds  in  Elk  County,  hunting  out 
of  “Camp  Big  O.”  Diane  Clark,  below, 
bagged  this  trophy  in  Warren  County. 


RICK  MORRISSEY,  above,  Wilkes-Barre,  dropped 
this  nice  19-pound  Luzerne  County  gobbler  with  a 
customized  10  gauge.  Below,  Tommy  Peirson  and 
David  Duzak,  front  row,  and  Bob  Rigler,  Dean  Sny- 
der, Fran  Duzak  and  Jerry  Sebastion  all  display 
their  Huntingdon  County  birds. 
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Nothin’  To  It 

^ BRADFORD  COUNTY—  Wildlife  of- 
ficers are  always  looking  for  new  and 
better  ways  to  handle  nuisance  animal 
complaints,  so  I was  glad  when  Deputy 
Vaughn  Ulrich,  who  is  also  a volunteer 
fireman  for  the  Ridgeway  Fire  Depart- 
ment, showed  me  a good  way  to  remove 
problem  beaver  dams.  This  particular 
dam  was  inside  a 5-foot  culvert  pipe, 
where  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tear 
out  by  hand.  Vaughn  and  two  other 
men  worked  for  three  hours,  using  a 
125-pound  pressure  hose  that  delivered 
400  gallons  of  water  a minute,  and  were 
able  to  flush  out  the  dam.  From  now 
on,  whenever  I have  a beaver  com- 
plaint, I’ll  just  turn  in  a fire  alarm.— 
WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  -It’s  com- 
mon for  a WCO’s  family  to  help  with 
many  aspects  of  the  job,  from  taking 
phone  messages  and  sorting  mail  to 
caring  for  injured  wild  animals.  A few 
months  ago  I was  watching  Elizabeth, 
my  7-year-old  daughter,  and  I realized 
how  much  my  job  was  influencing  her, 
too.  With  a matchbox  car  and  a small 
plastic  bear,  she  was  playing  “pick  up 
the  roadkilled  bear.”  — WCO  Stephen  S. 
Hower,  Tremont. 


Report  ’Em 

WYOMING  COUNTY-  Whenever 
somebody  suggests  that  poaching  is  ac- 
ceptable as  long  as  the  meat  is  utilized, 
Deputy  Eugene  Gaydos,  Tunkhannock, 
asks  him  how  he  would  feel  if  those 
same  needy  poachers  helped  them- 
selves to  his  garden  crops.  “That’s  not 
the  same  thing,”  is  the  normal  reply. 
And  it’s  not  the  same  thing,  poaching  is 
worse.  The  poacher  doesn’t  steal  from 
one  person,  he  steals  from  all  of  us.— 
WCO  William  Wasserman,  Tunk- 
hannock. 

Nothing  Better 

WAYNE  COUNTY- Remember  the 
deer  that  ate  your  shrubbery  and  gar- 
den crops,  the  bear  that  kept  eating 
your  dog’s  food  and  getting  into  your 
garbage?  Now’s  the  best  time  for  you  to 
keep  those  problems  from  recurring. 
Encourage  sportsmen  to  hunt  and  trap 
on  your  property.  Let  them  keep  wild- 
life populations  in  check  and  make  full 
use  of  the  excess.  When  it  comes  to 
managing  wildlife,  hunting  and  trap- 
ping are  the  most  feasible  and  humane 
methods  available.  — WCO  John  C. 
Shutkufski,  Damascus. 

In  Two  Bounds 

BEAVER  COUNTY- The  more 
super-human  qualities  a wildlife  con- 
servation officer  has,  the  better  he  will 
be  at  his  job.  At  least  that’s  the  way  I 
felt  last  summer  when  I had  to  put  a 
kestrel  box  back  on  top  of  a tall  build- 
ing, and  then  rescue  from  atop  a power 
pole  a raccoon  with  a peanut  butter  jar 
stuck  on  his  head.  Thanks  to  the  lift 
trucks  provided  by  Calgon  Corporation 
and  Duquesne  Light,  a mere  mortal 
such  as  myself  was  able  to  handle  the 
situations. — WCO  Keith  A.  Falasco, 
Beaver  Falls. 
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Vivid  Imaginations 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY-My  two  sons, 
Steven,  6,  and  Scott,  4,  have  always 
been  interested  in  nuisance  bears  I’ve 
brought  home,  and  they’re  quite  famil- 
iar with  how  I tranquilize  a bear  and 
then  weigh,  tag  and  tattoo  it  and  re- 
move a tooth  for  aging.  So  when  I re- 
turned home  one  day  last  summer  I 
shouldn’t  have  been  surprised  to  find 
that  the  boys  had  hooked  their  wagon 
up  to  their  electric  Big  Wheels,  and 
that  on  the  wagon  was  my  portable  ken- 
nel. Inside  the  kennel  was  Snoopy,  the 
boy’s  new  beagle  pup.  Next  to  the  Big 
Wheels  was  their  doctor’s  bag,  a tool 
box,  and  a rope  for  weighing  Snoopy. 
The  boys  also  had  a toy  syringe  taped  to 
a toy  broom  handle,  and  they  were  care- 
fully trying  to  tranquilize  Snoopy. 
Needless  to  say,  Snoopy  was  glad  to  see 
me,  especially  because  I arrived  before 
the  boys  got  around  to  weighing  him  or 
pulling  his  tooth.  — WCO  Douglas  C. 
Carney,  Johnstown. 

Got  The  Proof 

UNION  COUNTY  — Finally,  after 
making  several  trips  on  my  own  and 
even  helping  with  the  annual  elk  survey 
for  two  years,  I saw  my  first  Pennsyl- 
vania elk.  The  experience  was  almost 
mystical  as  my  wife  and  I came  across  a 
large  bull  standing  in  the  middle  of  a 
mountain  road  in  Cameron  County.  It 
was  almost  dark,  and  he  vanished  in  a 
few  seconds,  but  I’m  sure  he  was  real 
because  I went  back  the  next  morning 
and  took  a photograph  of  his  tracks.— 
WCO  Bernie  Schmader,  Millmont. 

Siftin’  On  High  Ground 

The  weather  people  say  we  had  the 
wettest  May  in  history  here,  and  June 
wasn’t  much  better.  It  might  not  have 
been  as  bad  for  ground  nesting  birds  as 
we  first  thought,  though.  Retired  Food 
& Cover  Corp  Foreman  Andy  Ewart 
found  15  young  grouse  with  one  hen, 
and  I’ve  seen  many  turkey  broods,  all  of 
which  seemed  to  be  doing  well.  — LMO 
R.B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 


Justice  Prevails 

ADAMS  COUNTY- Last  spring  the 
Maryland  Natural  Resource  Police  con- 
cluded a 12-month  undercover  investi- 
gation with  a sting  operation.  They  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  their  target,  and 
an  added  bonus  was  the  prosecution  of 
two  individuals  from  my  district.  It  got 
me  to  thinking  how  some  folks  go  on 
breaking  the  law  for  years  then,  sud- 
denly, the  full  weight  of  the  law  comes 
crashing  down  on  top  of  them.  It’s  just 
like  the  old  chickens  that  always  come 
home  to  roost.  — WCO  Steven  M.  Span- 
gler, Aspers. 


The  Goose  Croaked 

YORK  COUNTY- The  caller  was  dis- 
traught. An  injured  animal  was  behind 
their  rural  home.  They  thought  it  might 
be  a Canada  goose,  because  of  its  dis- 
tressed honking-like  call,  but  they 
weren’t  sure  because  every  time  some- 
body tried  to  approach  the  animal,  it 
would  hide  and  stop  calling.  When  I 
asked  if  there  was  any  water  nearby,  the 
caller  said  no,  except  for  a small  pond 
just  inside  the  woods.  When  I arrived 
nobody  was  home,  but  I had  been  told 
where  the  calls  were  coming  from  and 
that  I could  hear  them  from  right  be- 
hind the  house.  I was  there  no  more 
than  30  seconds  before  I identified  the 
mysterious  creature.  Several  frogs  had 
adopted  the  small  pond  and  were  ex- 
pressing their  presence  and  pleasure 
quite  vocally. — WCO  G.C.  Houghton, 
Emigsville. 
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Two  Nice  Finds 

Last  July  I found  and  photographed 
two  wetland  plants  I had  never  seen  be- 
fore, the  small  cranberry  and  round 
leaved  sundew.  The  small  cranberry 
produces  fruit  used  by  wildlife.  The 
sundew  is  a carnivorous  plant  that  traps 
tiny  insects.  Both  plants  are  small  and 
easily  overlooked,  causing  me  to  won- 
der how  many  I may  have  walked  by  or 
upon  during  my  many  years  of  pursuing 
snowshoe  hares,  furbearers  and  water- 
fowl  in  and  around  swamps,  marshes 
and  beaver  dams.  — LMO  Stephen  L. 
Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Scratch,  Scratch,  Scratch 


Last  January  Wildlife  Biologist  Jerry 
Hassinger  and  I enjoyed  one  of  the  best 
rabbit  hunts  I’ve  had  in  a long  time. 
Within  30  minutes  I bagged  four  cot- 
tontails, each  of  which  had  been 
flushed  from  a brush  pile  near  a revert- 
ing field.  Two  days  later  my  right  hand 
started  to  itch,  particularly  the  webbed 
areas  between  my  fingers.  In  two  more 
days  poison  ivy  blisters  covered  my 
right  hand;  my  left  hand  was  fine.  A sec- 
ond hunt  to  the  same  area  confirmed 
what  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 
Director  Dale  Sheffer  suspected.  The 
rabbits  I shot  had  been  feeding  on  poi- 
son ivy  berries,  and  I picked  up  the  tox- 
ins while  field-dressing  them,  holding 
the  rabbits  with  my  left  hand  while  re- 
moving the  entrails  with  my  right. 
From  now  on  I’ll  be  carrying  a pair  of 
latex  gloves  to  use  during  field-dressing 
chores.  — I & E Assistant  Director  Carl 
Graybill,  Annville. 


Looks  Promising 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY- The  return  of 
two  eagles  hacked  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission several  years  ago,  and  that  they 
successfully  raised  two  young  on 
Haldemans  Island,  north  of  Harrisburg, 
generated  a lot  of  excitement  around 
here  last  summer.  The  sight  of  the  ma- 
jestic birds  soaring  above  the  Susque- 
hanna, along  with  their  hair-raising 
calls,  introduced  many  Harrisburg  resi- 
dents to  joys  and  value  of  wildlife.  Just 
as  gratifying  was  seeing  the  labors  of 
our  bald  eagle  recovery  program  begin 
to  bear  fruit.  So  in  the  near  future,  if 
you  keep  your  eye  peeled  and  your  ears 
cocked,  you,  too,  may  glimpse  our  na- 
tional emblem  soaring  the  Keystone 
State  skies.  — WCO  Keith  A.  Snyder, 
Grantville. 

No  Slack  Times 

BEDFORD  COUNTY- Many  people 
are  under  the  impression  that  wildlife 
officers  have  it  easy  after  the  hunting 
seasons  are  over.  Well,  that’s  hardly  the 
case.  Game  law  violations  often  go  on 
for  months  after  the  season.  The  case 
surrounding  a fatal  hunting  accident 
that  occurred  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
1989  spring  gobbler  season,  for  exam- 
ple, concluded  only  after  16  months  of 
investigation  and  court  appearances. 
For  the  families  of  those  involved  and 
me  it  was  a long  and  trying  time. — 
WCO  David  R.  Koppenhaver,  Everett. 

Please,  No  Bad  Apples 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY- The 
Game  Commission  has  recently 
opened  certain  roads  on  state  game 
lands  for  travel  to  hunters  who  meet 
specific  handicap  requirements.  This  is 
a wonderful  opportunity  for  those  who 
are  less  mobile  to  gain  access  to  new 
hunting  areas.  However,  to  assure  the 
continuance  of  this  worthwhile  pro- 
gram, it  will  behoove  all  sportsmen, 
through  the  SPORT  Program,  to  help 
us  keep  unqualified  people  from  taking 
advantage  of  this  special  privilege.— 
LMO  Don  Garner,  Huntingdon. 
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There’s  The  Cause 

YORK  COUNTY- Last  summer  I vis- 
ited a farmer  who  was  complaining  of 
too  many  deer  and  excessive  crop  dam- 
age. As  we  discussed  the  problem  he 
proceeded  to  explain  that  during  deer 
season  he  patrols  his  property  lines  to 
make  sure  nobody  hunts  on  his  land. 
He  even  told  me  that  he  doesn’t  wear 
any  fluorescent  orange,  so  it’s  easier  to 
sneak  up  on  people.  — WCO  R.L. 
Yeakel,  Red  Lion. 

Out  of  Place 

The  male  scarlet  tanager  is  a beauti- 
ful red  bird  with  black  wings.  It’s  a 
fairly  common  breeding  resident  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  because  it  normally 
spends  its  time  high  in  treetops,  many 
people  are  not  familiar  with  the  bird. 
Last  summer,  however,  I found  a tana- 
ger sitting  on  the  forest  floor.  Because 
the  gypsy  moths  had  defoliated  all  the 
leaves,  the  bird  — along  with  many 
other  species  of  wildlife  — seemed  to 
be  confused.  — LMO  Barry  S.  Zaffuto, 
Ebensburg. 

Keep  In  Touch 

SNYDER  COUNTY- 1 haven’t  had  a 
“Field  Note”  published  for  quite  some 
time,  but  I didn’t  realize  how  many  peo- 
ple knew  I was  in  a slump  until  I at- 
tended my  family  reunion  and  found 
my  twin  cousins  surprised  that  I was 
still  alive.  So,  if  you’re  reading  this, 
Carla  and  Lisa,  I’m  fine,  the  wife  and 
kids  are  fine,  and  I’ll  try  to  do  better.  — 
WCO  John  B.  Roller,  Beavertown. 


Keep  Trying 

The  saying,  “If  it  weren’t  for  bad  luck 
I’d  have  no  luck  at  all,”  applies  to  my 
success  with  bluebird  nest  boxes  in  my 
back  yard.  Bluebirds  arrived  during 
the  unseasonably  warm  weather  last 
March,  but  left  when  the  weather 
turned  bad.  They  returned  in  April  and 
one  pair  laid  five  eggs.  The  eggs 
hatched,  but  the  cold  wet  weather  that 
followed  made  it  impossible  for  the  par- 
ents to  find  food,  so  the  birds  perished. 
The  parents  nested  again,  but  the  fe- 
male was  then  killed  by  a kestrel.  A sec- 
ond pair  of  bluebirds  arrived,  laid  five 
eggs,  only  to  have  a kestrel  kill  both 
birds.  As  the  nesting  season  concluded, 
all  I had  was  one  male  bluebird,  singing 
for  a new  mate. — LMO  Barry  K.  Ray, 
Rockwood. 


Good  Cooperation 

CENTRE  COUNTY — Black  Moshan- 
non  State  Park  has  a healthy  population 
of  black  bears,  and  during  summer 
weekends,  when  many  people  are  en- 
joying the  park,  disputes  occasionally 
occur  between  bears  and  people  over 
grills  full  of  hot  dogs.  One  particularly 
aggressive  bruin  was  treed  by  a park 
ranger,  and  then  I was  called  to  tran- 
quilize  the  critter  and  remove  it. 
Thanks  to  Philipsburg’s  Reliance  Fire 
Company  No.  1,  and  the  two  “bear-a- 
medics”  Chief  Dave  Crain  brought 
along,  I got  the  job  done.  Thanks, 
guys.  — WCO  Jack  Weaver,  Bellefonte. 
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Homesick 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-  While  trap- 
ping nuisance  geese  one  day  last  sum- 
mer, we  stopped  at  a local  convenience 
store  for  a cold  drink.  Hot,  thirsty  and 
covered  with  goose  feathers,  we  no- 
ticed “Somerset  County  Outdoor  Re- 
view,” a new  free  publication  provided 
by  the  Somerset  County  Chapter  of 
Outdoorsmen,  Inc.  One  of  the  feature 
stories  was  about  a female  goose  we 
had  trapped  and  sent  to  a southern 
state  the  year  before,  only  to  have  her 
return  this  spring  and  raise  13  goslings. 
The  purpose  of  our  trapping,  of  course, 
is  for  the  birds  to  establish  themselves 
and  produce  young  in  the  southern 
states.  In  this  instance,  though,  accord- 
ing to  the  article,  this  goose  was  simply 
grateful  for  the  free  ride  south,  saving 
her  a long  migration  (light.  — WCO 
C.E.  Guindon,  ]r.,  Boswell. 


Birdy  Day 

PERRY  COUNTY -One  morning  last 
May,  while  walking  at  Little  Buffalo 
State  Park,  my  wife  Mary  and  I saw 
three  great  blue  herons.  Later  that 
morning  I was  showing  WCO  Jim 
Brown  a cliff  side  covered  with  bank 
swallows,  when  out  of  one  of  the  holes 
came  a red  fox  with  a grin  that  could 
only  have  been  brought  about  by  a full 
belly.  That  afternoon,  with  WCO  Jim 
Binder,  I saw  an  adult  bald  eagle  along 
the  Susquehanna  River.  It  was  a perfect 
ending  to  a perfect  day. — WCO  L.L. 
Everett,  Newport. 


Why  Go  Elsewhere? 

Several  times  last  December  I was 
surprised  to  see  bluebirds  entering  the 
nest  boxes  around  my  house.  Then,  later 
in  the  month,  I saw  that  the  Bartramian 
Audubon  Society  tabulated  66  blue- 
birds in  Butler  County  during  their  an- 
nual Christmas  bird  count.  I think  many 
migratory  birds  are  staying  north  much 
later,  or  not  migrating  at  all,  possibly 
because  of  the  mild  winters  of  late,  and 
maybe  because  of  the  many  berry-pro- 
ducing shrubs  we’ve  been  planting 
here.  — LMO  Ned  Weston,  West  Sun- 
bury. 


Appreciation 

MERCER  COUNTY  -Deputy  Lew 
Dandrea  told  me  that  Randy  Philips 
offered  the  goose  he  had  just  shot  to 
Safety  Zone  Cooperator  John  Carr,  in 
appreciation  for  letting  him  hunt  on  his 
property.  John  declined,  but  when 
Randy  showed  up  the  next  day  with  two 
more  geese,  John  graciously  accepted 
one.  Then,  on  Christmas  Eve,  Randy  re- 
turned and  gave  the  Carrs  a fruit  basket. 
I know  Mr.  Carr  appreciated  Randy’s 
thoughtfulness,  and  that  Randy  won’t 
have  any  problem  finding  a place  to 
hunt  this  year. — WCO  James  Donatelli, 
Mercer. 


Look  Around 

McKEAN  COUNTY-  With  the  regu- 
lar firearms  deer  seasons  approaching, 
now  is  a good  time  to  scout  for  new 
hunting  spots.  Deer  populations  have 
changed  dramatically  over  the  years, 
and  what  was  once  a prime  hunting 
area  may  no  longer  be  so.  Even  more 
common,  though,  are  areas  where  deer 
have  become  more  abundant  in  recent 
years.  Look  around,  particularly  on 
agricultural  areas  where  high  deer  pop- 
ulations may  be  causing  problems.  And 
if  you  do  decide  to  hunt  on  private 
property,  remember  to  ask  permission 
and  then  treat  the  land  with  respect.— 
WCO  John  P.  Dzemyan,  Smethport. 
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STEVE  KACZINSKI,  Bedminster,  dropped  this  8-pointer— his  first  deer— in  Bucks  County  on 
opening  day.  Bucks  is  among  many  farm  country  counties  that  offer  outstanding  deer 


hunting  opportunities. 

Top  Buck 

QUICKLY,  NOW:  where’s  the  best 
place  to  get  a buck?  Potter 
County?  Tioga  County?  Warren 
County? 

None  of  those.  Based  on  the  white- 
tail’s  natural  habitat  — forested  area  — 
the  highest  buck  harvest  per  square 
mile  in  the  state  last  year  was  — are 
you  ready  for  this?  — Montour  County, 
where  12.9  bucks  were  taken  per 
square  mile  of  forest. 

Most  hunters  think  of  the  “big 
woods”  country  as  the  best  place  to 
get  a buck.  Gotta  go  to  the  mountains, 
right?  Wrong! 

Places  traditionally  thought  of  as 
“deer  country”  just  aren’t  the  most 
likely  to  result  in  the  tagging  of  an  ant- 
lered deer.  In  fact,  the  nicest  (the  heavi- 
est and  with  the  biggest  sets  of  antlers) 
bucks  aren’t  coming  out  of  the  moun- 
tains. They’re  coming  from  what  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  farm  country  — 
counties  such  as  Montour,  Berks, 
Washington,  Northampton,  York  and 


Counties 

Those  areas,  as  well  as  the  counties 
of  Bucks,  Columbia  and  Greene,  all 
produced  more  than  10  bucks  per 
square  mile  of  forest  last  year.  Over  the 
years,  those  counties  have  yielded  not 
only  lots  of  deer,  compared  with  for- 
ested habitat,  but  also  turn  out  the 
heaviest  bodies,  as  well  as  the  biggest 
racks. 

Over  the  years  hunters  have  tended 
to  associate  Potter,  Tioga  and  Warren 
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counties  as  big  deer  producers,  along 
with  others  such  as  Elk,  Cameron, 
Clinton  and  Lycoming.  When  it  comes 
to  harvest  densities,  those  areas  rate 
near  the  bottom. 

Last  year.  Potter  produced  5.4  bucks 
per  square  mile  of  forested  habitat, 
Tioga  recorded  7.2  and  Warren  6.2.  Elk 
recorded  4.7,  Cameron  checked  in  with 
4.3,  Clinton  produced  only  3.4,  while 
Lycoming  registered  4.6.  Even  Clear- 
field, the  top  total  buck  harvest  county 
in  the  state,  had  only  6.8  bucks  taken 
per  square  mile  of  forest. 

High  buck  harvests  (in  terms  of  total 
numbers)  are  usually  recorded  in  the 
traditional  big  woods  counties  mainly 
because  of  large  forested  acreage  and 
large  numbers  of  hunters.  But  when  it 
comes  right  down  to  a hunter’s  best 
chances  for  getting  a buck  in  the 


woods,  another  story  is  told  by  the  buck 
harvest  rate  per  square  mile  of  forest. 

It’s  understandable  that  hunters 
might  want  to  drive  hundreds  of  miles 
to  a camp  which  has  been  a favorite 
hunting  place  for  generations,  but  their 
chances  of  taking  a buck  might  be 
better  elsewhere,  possibly  even  close  to 
home.  Those  dissatisfied  with  recent 
buck  success  may  want  to  consider 
changing  to  another  area  where 
hunters  score  better. 

Farmers  in  counties  such  as  Chester, 
Adams,  Bedford,  Erie,  Crawford,  Sus- 
quehanna, Armstrong  and  Butler,  each 
of  which  produced  more  than  8 bucks 
per  square  mile  last  year,  complain 
about  crop  damage.  Hunters  might 
help  relieve  their  problems,  as  well  as 
reward  themselves,  by  hunting  in  those 
areas. 


1990  Waterfowl  Seasons 
and  Bag  Limits 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  prolonged  Ca- 
nadian drought  during  the  last  dec- 
ade coupled  with  ongoing  decreased 
numbers  of  waterfowl  continue  to  be 
reflected  in  1990  seasons  and  bag  limits 
established  by  the  Game  Commission 
within  the  framework  set  up  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Pennsylvania  again  is  limited  to  30 
hunting  days  and  daily  and  possession 
limits  of,  respectively,  three  and  six 
birds.  (Until  1988,  Pennsylvania  was 
permitted  40-day  seasons,  with  a daily 
bag  limit  of  four.) 

Federal  restrictions  imposed  two 
years  ago  and  repeated  again  in  1989 
and  1990  aren’t  expected  to  be  relaxed 
for  several  years.  Biologists  believe  it 
may  take  until  1995  for  waterfowl  popu- 
lations in  the  prairie  pothole  country 
and  the  Canadian  duck  factories  to  re- 
cover from  recent  lack  of  rainfall  and 
related  habitat  destruction. 


This  year  the  overall  duck  population 
is  about  22  percent  below  the  1955- 
1989  average.  Mallards,  one  of  the  most 
popular  ducks,  are  27  percent  below 
the  35-year  average,  while  pintails,  a 
choice  (but  less  numerous)  species,  are 
52  percent  below  average. 

Surveyed  duck  breeding  populations 
this  year  totaled  31.3  million,  the  third 
lowest  on  record.  The  1989  figure  was 
30.9  million,  and  the  fall  flight  index 
last  year  was  just  64  million  ducks,  far 
below  the  North  American  Waterfowl 
Management  Plan  target  of  100  million. 

From  Pennsylvania  north  in  the  At- 
lantic Flyway,  ducks  continue  at  ade- 
quate, stable  levels.  Areas  to  the  south 
and  west,  however,  continue  to  show 
fewer  birds,  due  to  drought  and  habitat 
loss.  Therefore,  shorter  seasons  and  re- 
duced limits  continue. 

There  will  be  one  change  in  the 
goose  setup  in  Butler,  Crawford,  Erie 
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and  Mercer  Counties  this  year;  the  sea- 
son will  be  shortened  to  50  days.  The 
shorter  season  is  required  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  maintain  a two- 
bird  daily  (four  in  possession)  limit. 
However,  a 62-day  season  (with  an  an- 
nual one-goose  limit)  will  be  held  at  the 
Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management 
Area  in  Crawford  County. 

Mounting  nuisance  geese  problems 
prompted  the  Game  Commission  and 


the  Atlantic  Flyway  Council  to  request 
a three-bird  daily  limit  in  the  four  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  counties,  but  the  re- 
quest was  denied  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  In  lieu  of  that,  the  Game 
Commission  will  ask  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  permission  to  hold  a “nui- 
sance goose”  season  in  September  next 
year  to  help  address  the  problem,  not 
only  in  the  four  western  counties,  but 
statewide. 


1990  Pennsylvania  Waterfowl 

Seasons 


LAKE  ERIE  ZONE 
Black  Ducks  — Nov.  5 to  24 

Other  Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers  — Nov.  5 to  24  and  Dec.  13  to  22 
Geese  — Oct.  8 to  Nov.  26 

NORTHWEST  ZONE 

Black  Ducks  — Nov.  12  to  Dec.  5 

Other  Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers  — Oct.  15  to  20  and  Nov.  12  to  Dec.  5 
Geese  — Oct.  8 to  Dec.  15,  except  Butler,  Crawford,  Erie,  Mercer  Counties  Oct.  8 to 
Nov.  26 

NORTH  ZONE 

Black  Ducks  — Nov.  1 to  15 

Other  Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers  — Oct.  17  to  Nov.  15 
Geese  — Oct.  8 to  Dec.  15 

SOUTH  ZONE 

Black  Ducks  — Nov.  19  to  Dec.  12 

Other  Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers  — Oct.  22  to  27  and  Nov.  19  to  Dec.  12 
Geese— Oct.  16  to  Dec.  24,  except  Butler  and  Mercer  Counties  Oct.  16  to  Dec.  4 
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Geese— that  area  east  and  south  of  the  following  boundaries:  Interstate  Route  83  from 
the  Maryland  line  to  Harrisburg,  1-81  from  Harrisburg  to  Route  443,  Route  443 
from  1-81  to  Lehighton,  Route  209  from  Lehighton  to  Stroudsburg,  1-80  from 
Stroudsburg  to  the  New  Jersey  line;  also,  on  and  within  25  yards  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  from  Harrisburg  to  Northumberland  — Oct.  16  to  Jan.  12 

Atlantic  Brant— all  zones— Oct.  16  to  Dec.  4 


NO  OPEN  SEASON - 

CANVASBACK  AND  HARLEQUIN  DUCKS  & SWANS 


BAG  LIMITS 

Ducks— 3 daily,  6 in  possession;  daily  limit  may  not  include  more  than;  1 hen  mallard, 
1 black  duck,  1 mottled  duck,  1 pintail,  1 fulvous  tree  duck,  2 wood  ducks,  2 
redheads;  possession  limit  may  not  include  more  than:  2 hen  mallards,  2 black 
ducks,  2 mottled  ducks,  2 pintails,  2 fulvous  tree  ducks,  4 wood  ducks,  4 red- 
heads 

Atlantic  Brant— 2 daily,  4 in  possession 
Coots  — 15  daily,  30  in  possession 

Mergansers— 5 daily,  10  in  possession;  no  more  than  1 hooded  merganser  daily, 
possession  limit  of  2 

Snow  and  Blue  Geese— 3 daily,  6 in  possession 
Canada  Geese  — 3 daily,  6 in  possession 

EXCEPTIONS  FOR  GEESE: 

1.  2 Canada  geese  daily,  possession  limit  of  4 in  Butler,  Crawford,  Erie  and 
Mercer  Counties 

2.  1 goose  on  the  controlled  goose  hunting  sections  of  the  Pymatuning  and 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Areas 


PYMATUNING,  MIDDLE  CREEK 

Pymatuning  shooting  dates  — Oct.  8 to  Dec.  8 

Middle  Creek  shooting  dates— Oct.  16  to  Jan.  12,  except  closed  Oct.  27  and  Dec.  25 
and  27 


WATERFOWL  SHOOTING  HOURS 

One  half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset 

EXCEPTIONS: 

1 . 8 a.m.  until  sunset  in  the  Northwest  and  North  Zones  on  Oct.  8. 

2.  Controlled  shooting  sections  of  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area:  8 a.m. 
until  1 p.m.  on  Oct.  8;  on  other  shooting  days  (Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays, 
and  Saturdays),  one  half  hour  before  sunrise  to  1 p.m. 

3.  Controlled  shooting  section  of  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area:  one 
half  hour  before  sunrise  to  1:30  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays. 


NON-TOXIC  SHOT  REQUIREMENT 

Non-toxic  (steel)  shot  must  be  used  to  hunt  waterfowl  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Bon  Appetit! 


DESPITE  THE  changes  in  today’s 
society,  it’s  still  certain  that  when 
a group  of  gals,  especially  the  married 
variety,  get  together,  the  talk  will  even- 
tually turn  to  cooking  and  recipes.  It’s 
also  a sure  bet  that  if  a bunch  of  male 
hunters  is  together  long  enough,  they’ll 
start  talking  about  a narrower  version  of 
the  same  thing:  cooking  wild  game. 

As  someone  on  the  distaff  side  who 
regularly  cooks  and  consumes  wild 
game,  I’ve  been  cornered  many  times 
by  hunter/cooks  eager  to  share  their 
game  cooking  secrets.  I don’t  pay  atten- 
tion to  half  the  recipes,  because  I’m 
being  surprised  at  the  gleam  in  their 
eye,  the  excited  tone  of  voice,  the  ani- 
mated gestures.  They  talk  as  lively 
about  the  big  buck  after  he’s  hamburger 
as  before. 

Woodsmen  who  otherwise  avoid  the 
kitchen  like  it  was  a fox  set  they  didn’t 
want  to  disturb  have  no  hesitation 
about  jumping  right  in  when  it  comes 
to  game  cookery.  Even  if  they’ve  had  no 
prior  experience  in  the  room  with  the 
stove,  they  figure  if  they  know  how  to 
shoot  it,  they  know  how  to  cook  it. 
Some  hunter/cooks  like  to  prepare  the 
game  themselves,  with  secret  ingredi- 
ents that  lean  heavily  toward  tomato 
sauce  and  Tabasco  with  the  meal  — and 
antacid  after.  Others  simply  stand  over 
their  wives’  shoulders,  giving  helpful 
hints  the  whole  time  she  is  making  din- 
ner. Either  practice  may  be  unhealth- 
ful. 

Of  course,  some  wives  are  perfectly 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 


happy  to  let  the  hunter  in  the  house 
cook  up  whatever  it  is  he’s  “caught.” 
That  is,  provided  he  eats  it  in  the 
kitchen,  with  the  fan  running  to  vent 
the  smell,  er  aroma,  and  refrains  from 
hollering  every  two  minutes,  “Honey, 
you  really  ought  to  taste  this,  it’s  good. 
Honey?  Honey?” 

This  time  of  year,  “He  shot  it,  now  we 
gotta  eat  it”  is  on  the  minds  of  a lot 
more  folks  in  the  commonwealth  than 
those  who  wear  the  back  tags  and  carry 
the  guns.  In  households  like  mine, 
wild  game  taken  in  the  fall  is  a staple 
through  much  of  the  year.  In  others  it’s 
a welcome  change,  and  “free”  meat,  to 
boot.  For  some,  the  hunter’s  success  is 
cause  for  such  little  falsehoods  as,  “I 
have  to  work  late  tonight.  I’ll  grab  a 
hamburger,”  “I’ve  been  invited  to  dinner 
at  Janie’s,  Mom,”  and  the  old  standby, 
“I’m  just  not  hungry,  I think  I’m  coming 
down  with  something.” 

Own  Mystique 

No  one  is  neutral  about  wild  game 
cookery.  Naturally,  individual  dishes 
vary  in  edibility,  just  as  they  would  if 
they  started  with  tame  meat.  But  eating 
wild  game  carries  its  own  mystique. 
There  are  those  who  think  the  meal 
must  be  good  simply  because  it’s  wild 
game,  and  those  who  will  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  consider  eating  any- 
thing that  grew  up  outside  of  a pen  or 
fence. 

I especially  enjoy  the  visits  of  one 
hunter  friend,  because  when  he’s  here, 
I don’t  cook.  He  makes  all  the  meals, 
even  supplies  the  food.  For  a while  I 
thought  he  was  extremely  generous  at 
repaying  our  hospitality,  but  I found  out 
otherwise.  He  brings  the  meals  because 
that  way  he  won’t  have  to  eat  any  of  our 
wild  meat,  and  he  cooks  so  he’ll  be  sure 
I haven’t  sneaked  anything  wild  into  the 
pot. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  those 
who  grimace  their  way  through  a game 
meal  that  is  strong-flavored  and  sinewy, 
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SCOTT  WILSON,  Bradleytown,  comes  from 
a family  that  relishes  venison,  and  seeing 
as  Scott  didn’t  catch  up  with  the  8-point 
until  the  last  week  of  the  deer  season,  there 
were  probably  a few  anxious  moments  in 
the  household. 

and  “Yum-Yum”  over  it  the  whole  time. 
They  assume  martyrdom  in  the  face  of 
poor  food  is  a part  of  the  hunting  ex- 
perience, and  they  must  be  enjoying  it. 
Unfortunately,  these  are  also  the  ones 
who  are  anxious  to  hand  out  their  game 
recipes,  though  I have  noticed  most  call 
for  plenty  of  wine,  with  both  the  meat 
and  the  cook  well  basted. 

I do  appreciate  new  recipes  from 
cooks  who  prepare  wild  meat  well, 
especially  if  they’re  of  a different  ethnic 
cooking  background.  A friend  of  Italian 
extraction  described  to  me  his  method 
of  preparing  small  game.  “You  start  with 
the  basics,”  he  said,  “a  little  olive  oil,  a 
little  garlic  . . .”  “Basics!”  I cried,  “You 
forget  you’re  talking  to  a Dutchie.  For 
me  that’s  a little  milk,  a little  butter  . . .” 

A trapper  I know  brought  us  some 
muskrats  to  eat.  I was  unsure,  but  he 
insisted  his  wife  roasts  them  and  they’re 
delicious.  I cut  the  cleaned  carcasses 
into  pieces,  dredged  them  in  my  corn- 
bread  batter  topping  and  fried  them.  I 
served  them  to  my  husband,  golden 
brown.  He  looked  at  the  muskrat,  then 
looked  at  me,  then  at  the  muskrat,  then 
at  me.  He  could  see  the  platter  wasn’t 
the  only  thing  in  the  kitchen  that 
looked  hot,  and  one  of  us  was  getting 
hotter,  and  he  took  a generous  helping. 
Actually  the  meat  was  quite  good,  like 
the  dark  meat  on  a chicken. 

For  some  people,  the  problem  with 
wild  meat  is  not  the  taste,  but  the  ap- 
pearance. A deer  steak  doesn’t  look  like 
a thick  T-Bone,  and  that  puts  them  off 
before  they  sample.  I can  say  that  squir- 
rel tastes  like  chicken,  but  squirrels 
don’t  have  wings  and  there’s  very  little 
breast  meat  to  carve.  Some  of  my  guests 
will  try  squirrel  to  please  me,  but  they 
swallow  like  they’ve  got  the  fuzzy  tail 


caught  in  their  throat.  I threw  one  of 
my  sisters-in-law  out  of  my  kitchen  for 
hedging  on  eating  wild  turkey  after  she 
saw  the  odd-shaped  carcass.  True,  it 
didn’t  look  like  a Butterball  roaster,  but 
once  it  was  sliced  and  surrounded  by 
stuffing  and  cranberry  sauce,  even  she 
had  a second  helping. 

Unfounded 

Most  arguments  against  eating  wild 
game  meat  are  unfounded,  and  frankly 
ridiculous.  But  guests  being  what  they 
are,  I don’t  believe  in  lying  to  them 
about  the  content  of  the  main  course. 
However,  I can’t  say  I’ve  never  served 
game  to  people  who  didn’t  know  it.  In 
my  household,  preparing  foods  with 
wild  meat  is  such  a day  to  day  routine 
that  I forget  others’  dietary  qualms.  I’ve 
been  halfway  through  a meal  and  sud- 
denly realized  the  meatballs  with  the 
spaghetti  or  the  “beef”  chunks  in  the 
chili  are  deer  meat  instead.  I recover 
and  go  on  smiling,  the  perfect  hostess, 
not  causing  my  guests  undue  discom- 
fort by  revealing  the  truth.  Bon  appetit! 
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By  Bill  Einsig 


Questions  & Answers 


Readers’  questions  centered  on  rac- 
coons and  crows  this  month.  These  two 
species  are  among  our  most  familiar  wild 
neighbors,  yet,  they  evoke  many  ques- 
tions we  barely  understand. 

Dear  Mr.  Owl, 

Is  it  legal,  due  to  the  rabies  epidemic,  to 
shoot  raccoons  any  time  we  see  them? 
Curious,  Springfield 

Dear  Curious, 

Raccoons  may  be  legally  hunted  or 
trapped  this  license  year  only  from  Octo- 
ber 11,  1990  to  February  23,  1991,  and 
only  by  those  who  have  a furtaker’s 
license.  There  is  no  year  round  season 
for  raccoons.  The  season  has  been  ex- 
panded this  year,  not  because  of  the  fur- 
bearer’s  role  in  spreading  rabies,  but  in 
an  effort  to  better  control  the  raccoon 
population.  Last  year  the  season  began 
in  early  November. 

Wild  raccoons  are  nocturnal,  very  alert, 
and  avoid  human  contact.  If  you  see  a 
raccoon  during  the  day  and  it  does  not 
exhibit  those  wild  characteristics, 
chances  are  good  the  animal  is  suffering 
from  a disease  that  has  altered  its  behav- 
ior. Young  children,  and  unfortunately, 
even  some  adults,  often  view  such  sight- 
ings as  an  opportunity  for  a closer  look 
and  as  a chance  to  feed  the  animal.  A 
diseased  animal,  however,  is  very  unpre- 
dictable and  potentially  dangerous.  In 
most  cases,  a raccoon  acting  this  way 
should  be  safely  destroyed  by  a person 
with  proper  authority. 

If  the  raccoon  has  actually  bitten  some- 
one, or  a pet,  it  should  be  tested  for  ra- 


bies. The  test  utilizes  brain  tissue,  so  the 
head  of  the  animal  should  not  be  dam- 
aged, if  possible. 

Laboratory  testing  is  not  routinely  done 
on  all  wild  animals  suspected  of  being 
rabid.  Only  those  that  have  posed  a direct 
threat  of  human  infection,  such  as 
through  a bite,  are  normally  tested. 

Dear  Mr.  Owl, 

Why  do  raccoons  always  wash  their 
food?  B.J.,  Stroudsburg. 

Dear  B.J., 

Wildlife  movies  often  show  raccoons 
dunking  their  food  into  water  before  eating 
it.  But  this  dunking  is  probably  not  meant 
to  be  real  washing.  Away  from  water,  rac- 
coons readily  eat  a wide  variety  of  foods 
without  dunking  them  at  all.  So,  a sense  of 
cleanliness  is  not  likely  to  be  the  reason 
raccoons  exhibit  his  behavior. 

Some  authorities  believe  this  “washing” 
is  actually  the  coon’s  way  of  feeling  and 
studying  the  food  before  it’s  eaten.  Maybe 
it  just  feels  good. 

Some  years  ago,  a team  of  animal  be- 
haviorists  tried  to  train  a raccoon  to  de- 
posit coins  in  a piggy  bank.  They  were 
successful  in  training  the  animal  to  pick 
up  the  coins  but  had  difficulty  inducing  it 
to  release  the  coins  into  the  container. 
Instead  of  depositing  them,  the  coon 
rubbed  and  manipulated  the  coins  for 
such  long  periods  of  time  the  training  proj- 
ect was  unsuccessful.  Apparently,  han- 
dling the  non-edible  coins,  in  a way  similar 
to  washing  food,  was  directed  by  some 
psychological  need  other  than  hunger  or 
appetite. 
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There  is  also  a belief  by  some  zoolo- 
gists that  only  captive  raccoons  exhibit 
this  washing  behavior.  They  believe  the 
natural  gathering  of  aquatic  foods  is  frus- 
trated in  captive  raccoons  and  that  food, 
and  other  items,  are  frequently  held, 
rubbed  or  dunked  in  water  as  a substitute 
for  these  natural,  but  missing,  predatory 
actions. 

The  busy  hands  of  this  familiar  animal 
led  to  both  its  common  and  scientific 
names.  “Raccoon”  is  derived  from  the  Al- 
gonquian  Indian  “arakun”  which  literally 
meant  “he  scratches  with  his  hands.”  The 
scientific  name  is  Procyon  lotor,  where  “lo- 
tor”  means  “the  washer.” 

The  North  American  Raccoon  ranges 
through  Canada,  the  United  States,  Mex- 
ico and  into  Central  America.  The  Crab- 
Eating  Raccoon  of  South  America  occurs 
through  much  of  that  continent. 

Dear  Mr.  Owl, 

Why  is  the  crow  season  scheduled  at 
such  unusual  times?  Wondering,  Ligonier. 

Dear  Wondering, 

You  might  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
crows  are  migratory  birds.  While  it’s  true 
we  see  crows  all  winter  in  Pennsylvania, 
those  winter  crows  are  not  the  same  birds 
as  our  summer  crows.  When  winter  ap- 
proaches, crows  born  in  our  state  move 
south  while  crows  born  farther  north  mi- 
grate south  into  Pennsylvania.  As  a result 
of  this  migratory  behavior,  the  authority 
for  crow  management  rests  with  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  USF&WS  allocates  a maximum  of 
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Up  To 

14,000  REWARD 

for  information 

leading  to  the  CONVICTION  of  individuals  who  MOLEST. 
INJURE,  or  KILL  BALD  or  GOLDEN  EAGLES 

Report  violations  to  your  LOCAL  GAME  PROTECTOR. 


124  hunting  days  for  crows  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Game  Commission  spreads 
those  days  over  long  weekends,  Fridays, 
Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  while  avoiding 
crow  nesting  season  and  most  of  the 
big  game  seasons.  In  this  way,  the  great- 
est number  of  hunters  — particularly 
farmers— have  a chance  to  hunt  them. 
(Unfortunately,  most  hunters  have  to  work 
during  the  week!) 

If  you  have  a question  that’s  been  puzzling 
you,  send  it  to  Dear  Mr.  Owl  at  GAME 
NEWS,  Pa.  Game  Commission,  2001 
Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797. 


RON  FREDERICK,  vocational  agricultural 
teacher  at  Twin  Valley  High  School,  Berks 
County,  was  recently  presented  with  a 
Game  Commission  1990  Working  Together 
for  Wildlife  fine  art  print.  Ron,  here  with  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Pete  Duncan  and  South- 
east Region  Information  & Education 
Supervisor  Mike  Schmit,  was  presented  the 
award  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
educational  program  and  the  fact  that  many 
of  his  students  have  earned  awards  in  the 
agency’s  wildlife  conservation  project  pro- 
grams. 

PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Haines 
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By  John  Wasserman 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Clinton  County 


Necessity  has  no  law;  I know  some  at- 
torneys of  the  same. 

— Benjamin  Franklin 
Poor  Richard’s  Almanack 

“IIEY,  JOHN,  come  over  here  and  look 
I at  this,”  said  Deputy  Bob  McCon- 
nell as  he  frantically  motioned  me  to  the 
corn  feeder  he  was  examining.  It  was  the 
second  day  of  the  1983  bear  season,  and 
the  discovery  Bob  had  just  made  enabled 
me  to  file  charges  against  two  individuals 
for  unlawfully  killing  a bear  through  the 
use  of  bait. 

I didn’t  realize  it  then,  but  the  most 
complex  and  demanding  case  of  my  ca- 
reer was  starting  to  unfold  before  me.  The 
average  wildlife  code  violation  that  in- 
volves any  type  of  field  investigation  and 
subsequent  trial  will  involve  eight  hours 
or  less  of  an  officer’s  time;  this  case 
would  ultimately  take  more  than  60. 

The  1983  bear  season  began  much  like 
many  before.  On  Sunday,  the  day  prior 
to  the  Monday  opener,  my  identical  twin 
brother  Bill  — who’s  now  a WCO  in  Wyo- 
ming County— and  two  deputies  and  long 
time  friends,  Darrel  Allspach  and  Bob 
McConnell,  drove  up  from  Montgomery 
County,  where  Bill  was  stationed  at  the 
time.  Because  there  are  no  bears  in 
Montgomery  County,  Bill  and  a deputy  or 


two  would  come  up  and  assist  me  during 
the  bear  season.  I always  welcomed  the 
help,  and  the  opportunity  to  work  with  my 
brother. 

Opening  day  found  us  out  before  sun- 
rise. We  checked  several  successful 
hunters  during  the  morning,  and  by  noon 
we  decided  to  visit  the  bear  check  station 
located  in  my  district.  We  weren’t  there 
long  before  Zeke  Dangle  and  Rocky  Ren- 
egade pulled  in  with  a large  bear  in  the 
bed  of  Zeke’s  pickup.  Rocky  said  he  killed 
the  bear  early  that  morning,  a few  miles 
from  their  camp.  I estimated  the  dressed 
bear’s  live  weight  to  be  400  pounds. 

Zeke  had  killed  a bear  in  the  same  vi- 
cinity the  year  before,  which  I considered 
rather  unusual  that  he  would  be  involved 
with  two  consecutive  successful  bear 
hunts.  Also,  I seldom  saw  him  in  the 
woods.  When  I did  see  him  it  was  usually 
during  the  deer  season,  cruising  back 
roads.  A roadhunter,  he  didn't  have  the 
woods  savvy  needed  to  be  so  successful 
with  an  animal  as  elusive  as  the  black 
bear.  I was  only  mildly  suspicious,  how- 
ever. After  all,  he  wasn’t  the  one  who  had 
killed  this  bear. 

I didn’t  question  them,  as  I had  only  a 
hunch  and  didn’t  want  to  put  them  on  the 
alert.  Instead,  I decided  we  would  check 
their  camp  — Camp  Chug-A-Lug  — to  see 
if  they  had  put  out  any  corn,  an  all  too 
common  practice  during  the  months  pro- 
ceeding bear  season. 

Bears  love  corn,  and  once  they  locate  a 
source  they  will  make  regular  visits,  often 
using  the  same  trails  each  time.  There- 
fore, it’s  a simple  task  to  position  one’s 
self  along  the  trail  and  ambush  a hungry 
bear.  As  a matter  of  fact,  if  it’s  done 
“right,”  the  so-called  hunter  doesn’t  even 
have  to  leave  the  comfort  of  his  camp. 

We  arrived  at  Camp  Chug-A-Lug  late 
that  afternoon  and  found  a large  feeder 
filled  with  corn  nearby.  Bear  droppings 
littered  the  ground  surrounding  the 
feeder,  and  it  was  quite  apparent  bears 
had  visited  the  feeder  as  recently  as  the 
night  before.  Although  the  Wildlife  Code 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  food  to  attract  or 
entice  an  animal  for  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing, it  is,  unfortunately,  not  illegal  to  feed 
wild  animals  during  the  hunting  season. 
However,  I was  now  more  suspicious 
about  the  bear  Rocky  had  killed.  We 
didn’t  notice  any  blood  on  the  ground 
around  the  feeder,  so  we  spread  out  and 
checked  the  surrounding  area. 

In  many  baiting  cases,  people  shoot  an 
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animal  on  its  approach  to  the  bait,  and 
then  claim,  if  questioned,  that  they 
thought  it  was  only  illegal  to  kill  an  animal 
right  at  the  bait  site.  Another  reason 
bears  are  often  shot  on  their  approach  to 
the  bait  is  to  eliminate  incriminating  evi- 
dence at  the  bait  location.  In  this  in- 
stance, though,  we  found  no  sign  of  a 
bear  kill. 

Later  that  evening  we  returned  to  my 
headquarters  to  find  an  anonymous  mes- 
sage on  my  answering  machine.  The 
caller  stated  that  Rocky  Renegade  had 
shot  a bear  Sunday  night  and  that  the 
entrails  were  buried  in  the  woods  near  his 
camp. 

The  following  day  we  returned  to  Camp 
Chug-A-Lug.  It  was  sunny  and  mild  with 
temperatures  in  the  mid-50s.  Rocky's 
bear  was  hanging  from  a game  pole,  in 
direct  sunlight,  and  had  not  been 
skinned.  I knocked  on  the  front  door  but 
there  was  no  answer,  so  I went  around 
back  and  knocked  on  the  basement  door. 
The  camp  appeared  empty. 

As  we  stood  there  talking,  Bill  noticed  a 
single  drop  of  blood  on  a stone  about  10 
feet  from  the  door.  The  blood  had  splat- 
tered on  a rock,  indicating  it  had  dripped 
off  of  something.  I believed  that  if  we 
found  more  droplets  they  would  lead  us  to 
the  bear’s  entrails.  If  the  anonymous 
caller’s  information  was  true,  perhaps  the 
bear  had  been  dressed  out  in  the  base- 
ment. It  would  then  make  sense  for  the 
entrails  to  be  transported  to  the  woods  in 
a sack  of  some  sort.  And  if  the  sack  had  a 
tiny  hole  in  it.  . . . 

The  four  of  us  fanned  out  and  closely 
examined  the  lawn  behind  the  camp. 
Soon  a second  drop  was  found,  then  an- 
other and  another.  The  trail  seemed  to 
end  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  but  we 
knew  better.  It’s  one  thing  to  follow  a 
blood  trail  on  a mowed  lawn,  but  a whole 
new  ball  game  on  a cluttered  forest  floor. 

Down  on  our  hands  and  knees,  we  des- 
perately searched  for  what  seemed  like  a 
miniscule  piece  of  a giant  puzzle. 

As  we  continued  our  search  Zeke 
pulled  up  and  parked  in  front  of  the  bear 
carcass.  I met  Rocky  and  Zeke  as  they 
were  getting  out  of  the  truck  and  immedi- 
ately asked  Rocky  if  he  would  mind  an- 
swering some  questions.  We  got  into  my 
vehicle  and  I had  just  begun  to  question 
him  when  Bill  walked  out  of  the  woods. 
He  had  a slight,  unassuming  grin  on  his 
face  that  told  me  they  had  found  the  gut 
pile.  I got  out  and  met  Bill,  letting  Rocky 


Use  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the 
agency’s  toll  free  (800)  numbers  to 
contact  a wildlife  conservation  of- 
ficer. In  the  Northwest  Region  call 
1-800-533-6764;  Southwest  Re- 
gion, 1-800-243-8519;  Northcen- 
tral,  1-800-422-7551;  Southcen- 
tral, 1-800-422-7554;  Northeast, 
1-800-228-0789;  and  Southeast,  1- 
800-228-0791.  Phones  will  be 
manned  around  the  clock  during 
the  major  hunting  seasons,  about 
15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 


cool  his  heels  as  he  sat  in  my  patrol  car. 

Bill  told  me  the  blood  trail  led  directly  to 
the  entrails,  which  had  been  covered  over 
with  leaves.  He  had  cut  open  the  stom- 
ach and  found  it  full  of  corn.  We  both 
walked  back  to  my  car  and  I began  to 
question  Rocky  about  his  bear  kill.  Rocky 
explained  that  Zeke  had  dropped  him  off 
along  a forestry  road,  about  three  miles 
from  camp,  and  after  walking  only  150 
yards  he  saw  the  bear  and  shot  it  through 
the  ear.  He  said  that  Zeke  heard  the  shot 
and  came  over,  whereupon  they  dressed 
it  out  and  dragged  it  to  the  truck. 

“What  would  you  think  if  I told  you  we 
found  a gut  pile  in  the  woods  behind  your 
camp?”  I asked. 

“What  would  you  think  if  I told  you  I 
dressed  out  the  bear  in  the  basement  of 
the  cabin?”  Rocky  replied.  I explained 
that  I wasn’t  there  to  play  guessing 
games,  that  I wanted  answers.  Rocky  told 
us  he  had,  in  fact,  dressed  it  out  in  the 
basement  and  then  carried  the  entrails 
into  the  woods,  pointing  toward  the  gut 
pile,  in  a plastic  bag.  He  also  admitted  to 
concealing  them  under  some  leaves,  but 
still  stuck  to  his  story  about  shooting  the 
bear  three  miles  away,  and  about  how  the 
two  of  them  had  loaded  the  bear  into  the 
truck  by  themselves,  which  would  have 
been  impossible  for  two  men  of  their 
physical  attributes.  I then  asked  Rocky  to 
take  me  to  the  place  where  they  had 
dragged  the  bear  out  to  the  truck,  to  ver- 
ify the  bear  had  not  been  killed  near  the 
cabin. 

Rocky  claimed  he  couldn’t  find  the  lo- 
cation, but  that  Zeke  probably  could.  Ac- 
cording to  Rocky,  Zeke  knew  the  area 
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If  the  Pilgrims  had  used 
aluminum  cans  at  the  first 
Thanksgiving  meal,  the  cans 
would  still  be  around  today,  Use 
biodegradable  and  reusable 
products  whenever  possible 
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quite  well,  and  had  even  suggested  that 
he  hunt  the  very  location  where  the  bear 
was  killed.  Zeke,  however,  refused  to  an- 
swer any  questions,  and  flat  out  told  me 
he  would  not  cooperate. 

I was  now  convinced  they  had  killed  the 
bear  on  its  way  to  the  camp  feeder.  How- 
ever, I could  not  force  them  to  answer  my 
questions,  nor  could  I demand  that  they 
show  me  where  they  claimed  the  kill  took 
place.  At  that  point  I didn’t  have  enough 
probable  cause  to  make  an  arrest,  let 
alone  prove  a case  in  court.  I needed 
more  evidence. 

By  now  Darrel  and  Bob  had  finished 
photographing  the  entrails,  including  a 
close-up  of  the  corn-filled  stomach.  The 
four  of  us  walked  back  to  the  feeder  and 
carefully  scrutinized  the  ground  for 
blood,  but  all  we  found  was  corn  kernels, 
old  cobs  and  dead  leaves  scattered  on 
the  ground.  We  were  about  to  leave  when 


Bill  noticed  faint  tire  impressions  in  the 
grass,  going  from  the  feeder  toward  the 
camp  some  40  yards  away.  He  began  fol- 
lowing the  tire  impressions  and  suddenly 
noticed  a tiny  pool  of  blood  almost  com- 
pletely concealed  by  the  slender  blades 
of  grass.  As  he  followed  the  trail  he  found 
additional  obscure  driblets  of  blood. 

The  faint  tire  impressions  led  to  the 
basement  door,  and  I surmised  that  the 
bear  had  been  shot  right  at  the  feeder 
and  then  transported  in  the  pickup  to  the 
basement.  We  went  back  to  the  feeder 
and  began  scraping  the  ground,  and  as  I 
suspected,  we  soon  began  to  uncover 
blood-soaked  corn  kernels  and  cobs 
where  the  bear  had  fallen.  This  was 
heavy  blood  and  it  had  been  deliberately 
covered  up  by  carefully  brushing  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  We  probably  had 
enough  evidence  to  make  an  arrest,  but  I 
knew  the  chances  for  a conviction  were 
slim  at  best.  Rocky  and  Zeke  could  claim 
they  placed  the  bear  carcass  near  the 
feeder  for  photographs,  or  whatever,  and 
that  they  later  transported  it  to  the  base- 
ment and  dressed  it  out,  finally  carrying 
the  entrails  to  the  woods  for  disposal. 
Many  camps  in  the  area  have  corn  feed- 
ers, thus  explaining  the  corn  in  the  ani- 
mal’s stomach.  When  all  was  said  and 
done,  there  would  certainly  be  some  rea- 
sonable doubt.  We  needed  more,  and  I 
just  didn’t  see  where  we  were  going  to  get 
it. 

It  was  then  that  Deputy  Bob  McConnell 
called  me  to  the  corn  feeder.  Practically 
lying  on  the  ground,  examining  a support 
beam  under  the  feeder,  he  discovered 
two  holes  spaced  one  inch  apart.  Bullet 
fragments  were  embedded  in  the  wood, 
and  black  hairs  were  actually  protruding 
outward  from  inside  the  holes.  There  also 
was  a trace  of  blood  a few  inches  away. 

We  then  carefully  extracted  the  frag- 
ments from  the  wooden  beam.  The  first 
cavity  contained  the  mutilated  remains  of 
a copper  jacket,  and  the  second  held  a 
lead  bullet  core.  We  even  found  a short 
black  hair  protruding  from  a fold  in  the 
disfigured  lead  core. 

I now  had  enough  to  make  an  arrest.  I 
was  certain  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  Crime  Lab  would  verify  the  hair 
and  blood  had  come  from  a bear.  A con- 
viction, I felt,  was  imminent.  What  I didn’t 
count  on,  however,  was  a cunning  de- 
fense attorney  who  would  later  claim  I 
had  fabricated  the  evidence. 

Rocky  and  Zeke  had  been  watching  us 
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from  the  cabin,  but  had  no  idea  we  had 
just  found  the  bullet  remains.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  they  didn’t  even  know  the  bullet 
had  passed  through  the  bear’s  head.  We 
walked  over  to  the  bear  and  I motioned 
for  them  to  meet  with  us.  I informed  them 
that  I believed  the  bear  had  been  killed 
unlawfully,  through  the  use  of  bait.  I then 
explained  that  charges  would  be  filed  as 
soon  as  our  evidence  was  analyzed.  I 
also  told  them  we  were  seizing  the  bear 
as  evidence.  Over  Rocky’s  objections,  we 
loaded  the  bear  onto  my  patrol  car  and 
departed. 

The  bear  was  transported  to  the  North- 
central  Region  Office  and  placed  in  a 
large  walk-in  freezer.  Our  evidence  was 
sent  to  the  PSP  Crime  Lab  in  Harrisburg. 

I needed  a ballistics  test  done  to  deter- 
mine the  caliber  of  the  bullet  we  had  col- 
lected; I knew  Rocky  had  used  a 308  to 
kill  the  bear.  I also  needed  official  docu- 
mentation that  the  hairs  and  blood  did, 
indeed,  come  from  a black  bear. 

About  a month  later  I received  a lab 
report.  Corporal  Wayne  Poust,  a ballistics 
expert,  determined  that  the  copper  jacket 
came  from  a 30  caliber  class  bullet,  but 
wasn’t  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  caliber 
because  it  was  so  mutilated.  Paul 
Daubey,  a criminologist  working  in  the 
chemistry  section  of  the  lab,  determined 
that  the  blood  and  hair  did  come  from  a 
black  bear.  He  was  even  able  to  deter- 
mine that  the  hairs  had  come  specifically 
from  around  the  ears  of  a bear. 

After  reviewing  the  crime  lab  report  I 
charged  Rocky  with  killing  a bear  through 
the  use  of  bait  and  for  the  unlawful  trans- 
portation of  a bear  taken  contrary  to  the 
law.  Zeke  was  also  charged  with  unlawful 
transportation.  The  defendants  hired  an 
attorney  and  a trial  was  scheduled. 

In  a break  from  normal  procedure,  due 
to  a legal  technicality,  the  Clinton  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  assigned  District 
Justice  McDermott,  out  of  Lycoming 
County,  to  preside  over  the  case.  Nor- 
mally in  cases  at  the  district  justice  level  I 
am  the  prosecutor.  In  this  one,  though, 
because  I had  20  exhibits  to  introduce  as 
evidence  and  expected  at  least  10  prose- 
cution and  defense  witnesses  to  be 
called  to  testify,  I felt  it  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  commonwealth  for 
me  to  act  as  prosecutor  and  witness  in 
such  a complex  case.  Therefore,  I asked 
the  district  attorney  to  assign  somebody 
from  his  office  to  prosecute  the  case. 

Frederick  Lingle,  a former  district  attor- 


GAMEcooking Tips 

Venison  in  a Crust 

We  all  have  our  usual  ways  to 
cook— stock  recipes  that  we  pre- 
pare while  almost  in  “remote  con- 
trol.” That  goes  for  the  preparation 
of  wild  game,  as  well.  However,  you 
wouldn’t  be  reading  this  column  if 
you  weren’t  looking  for  something 
different,  something  new.  I was 
pleased  with  this  way  to  cook  a wild 
meat  roast,  because  it  keeps  in  the 
juices  and  almost  steams  the  meat, 
making  it  tender  and  delicious.  Next 
time  you  grab  a roast  from  the 
freezer,  try  this  recipe. 

3 to  5 pound  roast 

1 lb.  flour  (two  cups) 

4 Tbls.  butter,  softened 
V2  cup  tepid  water 

Mix  the  flour  and  water  together  to 
make  a stiff  paste.  Form  the  dough 
into  a ball  and  knead  on  a floured 
board.  Roll  out  to  V2  inch  thick.  Coat 
all  surfaces  of  the  roast  with  the 
softened  butter  to  seal  the  pores  of 
the  meat.  Place  the  roast  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  crust  dough,  and  wrap  se- 
curely with  the  dough.  Seal  edges 
securely  with  a fork.  Place  in  a 
roasting  pan  in  a preheated  oven 
(450)  and  roast  for  15  minutes.  Re- 
duce heat  to  275  degrees  and  con- 
tinue to  cook  for  3 hours.  Remove 
crust  before  serving,  adding  any  liq- 
uid to  the  gravy.  Garnish  with  Red- 
currant  jelly.  Serve  with  rich  brown 
gravy. 

— from  Wild  Game  Cookery 
Revised  and  Expanded  Edition 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 


ney  enjoying  a private  practice  in  Lock 
Haven,  was  selected  to  represent  the 
commonwealth.  Fred  is  a sincere  and  ac- 
complished attorney  with  many  years  of 
experience  in  criminal  law.  We  were  fortu- 
nate to  have  him  on  our  side. 

A trial  was  scheduled  for  February  8,  in 
Renovo.  A few  days  before  the  trial  Dep- 
uty Pete  Rathmell  and  I were  discussing 
the  evidence.  Pete  is  also  a biology 
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teacher  at  Bucktail  Area  High  School 
near  Renovo,  and  has  testified  in  court  as 
an  expert  witness  in  matters  concerning 
deer  biology. 

He  suggested  that  we  check  the  bear’s 
mouth  and  esophagus  for  corn.  If  any 
was  found  we  could  show  the  court  that 
the  bear  had  been  eating  corn  when  it 
was  killed,  thus  strengthening  our  case.  I 
called  to  have  the  bear  removed  from  the 
freezer,  and  the  following  evening  we 
traveled  to  the  region  office  and  Pete 
carefully  examined  the  bear.  Pete  found 
what  he  was  looking  for,  a few  tiny  pieces 
of  masticated  corn  in  the  bear’s  teeth  and 
esophagus. 

The  trial  came  off  as  scheduled  and 
lasted  nearly  four  and  a half  hours.  The 
special  prosecutor  did  an  excellent  job 
of  presenting  the  commonwealth’s  case, 
and  our  evidence  was  overwhelming. 
Rocky  and  Zeke,  however,  managed  to 
get  a couple  of  their  friends  to  come  and 
testify  that  they  saw  them  with  a bear  in 
Zeke’s  truck  at  the  precise  location  where 
Rocky  testified  he  had  killed  the  bear.  In 
addition,  Rocky  claimed  that  the  blood 
we  found  at  the  feeder  got  there  when  he 
swept  blood  out  of  Zeke’s  pickup  after 
transporting  the  bear.  Rocky  also 
claimed  there  was  no  exit  wound  and, 
therefore,  the  bullet  we  found  could  not 
have  been  from  his  bear. 

It  was  our  contention  that  the  bullet 
had  passed  through  the  opposite  ear, 
whereby  there  would  be  no  clearly  visible 
exit  wound.  When  all  was  said  and  done, 
District  Justice  McDermott  found  both  de- 
fendants guilty.  Their  attorney,  of  course, 
immediately  filed  for  an  appeal. 

About  a month  later,  before  the  appeal 
was  scheduled,  the  same  defense  attor- 
ney represented  some  other  defendants 
in  a Game  Law  case  concerning  the  kill- 
ing of  a deer  within  30  feet  of  some  bait. 
The  arrest  had  been  made  by  DGP  John 
Hancock  in  the  adjoining  Clinton  County 
district.  Deputy  Pete  Rathmell  testified  as 
an  expert  witness  in  that  case. 

The  defendants  claimed  the  deer  was 
shot  and  wounded  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  bait,  and  that  it  ran  hun- 
dreds of  yards  and  just  happened  to  drop 
dead  within  30  feet  of  a corn  pile.  Pete 
testified  that  the  deer’s  spinal  cord  had 
been  severed  by  a bullet,  thus  making  it 
impossible  for  the  deer  to  have  moved 
from  where  it  was  shot.  The  defense  at- 
torney lost  that  case,  too,  and  once  again 
filed  an  appeal. 


Soon  afterwards  he  also  filed  a petition 
before  the  Court  to  direct  the  Game  Com- 
mission to  produce  the  deer  and  the  bear 
for  examination  by  a local  veterinarian, 
for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  Deputy 
Rathmell’s  previous  testimony. 

Normally  we  would  have  readily  com- 
plied, but  the  deer  carcass  had  inadver- 
tently been  given  away.  Only  the  head 
and  hide  remained.  Special  Prosecutor 
Fred  Lingle  had  to  show  cause  why  the 
petition  should  not  be  granted,  or  the 
deer  case  would  certainly  be  lost.  Fred 
argued  that  the  rule  pertaining  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  commonwealth’s  evidence 
did  not  apply  to  summary  cases.  Judge 
Carson  V.  Brown,  in  a 7-page  opinion  is- 
sued later,  agreed  with  Fred’s  argument. 
Therefore,  we  were  not  required  to  relin- 
quish the  deer  or  the  bear  carcass  to  the 
defendants. 

However,  I felt  certain  Rocky  and  Zeke 
were  still  going  to  argue  that  there  was  no 
exit  wound,  thereby  claiming  it  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  have  recovered  a bullet. 
Therefore,  I asked  Dr.  Lester  Beck,  a vet- 
erinarian in  Williamsport,  to  X-ray 
the  bear  head.  Dr.  Beck’s  X-ray  clearly 
showed  a scattering  of  minute  bullet  frag- 
ments in  a direct  path  traveling  from  ear 
to  ear.  It  was  readily  apparent  that  most  of 
the  bullet  had  passed  through  the  skull. 
Unfortunately,  Dr.  Beck  had  a policy  of 
not  testifying  in  such  matters,  but  he  did 
give  us  the  X-ray  and  a written  report.  I 
knew  it  was  unlikely  that  such  documents 
would  be  admitted  as  evidence  without 
the  presence  of  the  doctor,  but  I nonethe- 
less felt  it  was  useful  information  to  have 
in  our  possession. 

The  appeal  began  as  scheduled,  on 
May  22,  and  we  felt  confident  we  could 
prove  the  bear  had  been  unlawfully 
killed.  Although  much  of  our  evidence 
was  circumstantial  — that  no  individual 
piece  standing  by  itself  pointed  to  irrefu- 
table guilt  — we  felt  all  of  the  evidence 
considered  together  would  convince  the 
judge  the  defendants  were  guilty. 

Testimony  lasted  an  entire  day  and  re- 
sumed the  following  morning.  Cross  ex- 
amination by  the  defense  attorney  was 
the  most  vicious  I had  ever  experienced. 
He  made  it  quite  clear  he  believed  we 
manufactured  some  of  the  evidence.  All 
of  my  witnesses,  however,  did  an  excel- 
lent job  of  explaining  the  facts  as  they 
knew  them.  I believe  the  most  damaging 
pieces  of  evidence  were  the  bear  hairs 
embedded  in  the  wood  fibers  of  the 
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feeder  and  in  the  bullet  itself.  That  the 
hair  in  the  lead  bullet  core  came  specifi- 
cally from  the  ear  of  a bear  was  invalu- 
able, and  I also  believe  the  testimony 
about  the  corn  found  in  the  bear’s  mouth 
and  esophagus  was  important. 

The  defense  presented  their  veterinar- 
ian as  an  expert  witness.  This  “authority,” 
who  had  examined  a grand  total  of  five 
bears  during  his  career,  testified  that  it 
was  common  for  a dying  bear  to  regurgi- 
tate its  food,  which  would  account  for  the 
corn  we  had  found. 

Deputy  Rathmell  and  I later  refuted  this 
by  testifying  that  we  had  never  seen  any 
evidence  of  such  an  occurrence  in  the 
hundreds  of  bears  we  had  examined, 
even  though  we  removed  teeth  from 
many  of  them.  We  surely  would  have  no- 
ticed something  so  visible  while  extract- 
ing teeth,  we  explained. 

Another  defense  argument  was  that 
there  were  more  than  a hundred  bullet 
holes  in  the  feeder,  as  it  was  often  used 
for  target  practice.  In  addition,  they  re- 
minded the  court  that  according  to  the 
commonwealth’s  witnesses,  bears  were 
frequenting  the  feeder  on  a daily  basis. 
Therefore,  they  claimed  the  hairs  in  the 
wood  fibers  could  have  gotten  there  as 
a bear  brushed  against  the  splintered 
wood.  They  also  suggested  that  the  hair 
in  the  lead  bullet  core  could  have  gotten 
there  when  the  bullet  struck  the  hair 
laden  support  beam  during  target  prac- 
tice. 

We  shattered  this  conjecture  when  we 
later  testified  that  that  would  have  been 
impossible  because  the  lead  core  had 
already  separated  from  the  metal  jacket 
before  entering  the  support  beam.  That 
could  have  happened  only  after  the  bullet 
had  passed  through  an  object,  in  this 
case  the  bears  skull,  before  it  penetrated 
the  wood. 

After  one  and  a half  days  of  testimony 
the  special  prosecutor  and  the  defense 
attorney  were  ready  to  give  their  closing 
arguments.  However,  the  trial  had  lasted 
much  longer  than  expected,  so  Judge 
Carson  V.  Brown  told  each  attorney  to  file 
a written  summary.  He  also  informed 
them  that  they  each  would  be  permitted 
to  file  a rebuttal  brief  against  the  oppos- 
ing attorney’s  closing  summary. 


In  his  lengthy,  18-page  summary  the 
defense  attorney  contended  that  our  evi- 
dence proved  nothing,  that  the  prosecut- 
ing officer  (me)  would  say  or  do  anything 
to  get  a conviction,  including  manufactur- 
ing and  manipulating  the  evidence.  He 
went  on  to  accuse  me  of  having  a “convic- 
tion at  any  price”  approach,  and  of  dem- 
onstrating extreme  bias  and  prejudice 
towards  the  defendants,  which  colored 
my  testimony. 

In  his  summary  and  brief,  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  recapitulated  our  evidence, 
and  then  accused  the  defense  attorney  of 
having  a vivid  imagination  which  caused 
him  to  read  and  see  things  which  did  not 
exist,  and  to  attack  the  prosecuting  offi- 
cer’s credibility  and  integrity. 

After  reviewing  37  pages  of  summaries 
and  rebuttal  briefs,  Clinton  County  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  Judge  Carson  V. 
Brown  issued  a 16-page  opinion  and  ver- 
dict. Judge  Brown  stated  that  although 
the  commonwealth’s  evidence  was 
largely  circumstantial,  the  court,  in  sifting 
through  and  evaluating  the  evidence  as  a 
whole,  concluded  that  the  guilt  of  both  de- 
fendants was  established  beyond  a rea- 
sonable doubt.  The  court  said  the  de- 
fense made  the  mistake  of  taking  each 
piece  of  evidence  separately,  attempting 
to  argue  that  each  item  by  itself  did  not 
establish  guilt. 

Rocky  and  Zeke  paid  heavy  fines  and 
had  their  hunting  privileges  revoked.  In 
addition,  their  attorney  fees,  I learned, 
amounted  to  more  than  $2000,  which 
seems  to  me  as  an  “unbearable”  price  to 
pay  an  attorney  for  saying  so  much  — and 
accomplishing  so  little. 
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PATRICKS?’  What’re  these  ‘pat- 
JT  ricks’  we’re  supposed  to  be  hunt- 
ing?” 

My  friend  John  Bravis  and  I stood  on 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  hardware 
store  in  Phillips,  Maine,  where  we  had 
gone  to  buy  our  hunting  licenses.  John 
is  a big  burly  man  in  his  late  20s,  a 
Pennsylvania  state  trooper  and  a hunt- 
ing partner  of  mine.  His  brow  was 
creased,  and  a quizzical  smile  tugged  at 
the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

“‘Pa’tridges,’”  I answered.  “It’s  how 
they  pronounce  ‘partridges’  Which  is 
what  they  say  when  they  mean  ‘grouse.’” 

Partridges  of  Maine 

We  had  driven  north  some  700  miles 
to  hunt  these  partridges  of  Maine.  We 
had  no  idea  what  we  would  find.  The 
grouse  up  here,  some  of  our  friends, 
said,  are  as  tame  as  chickens.  They  sit 
in  flocks  in  trees,  and  all  one  has  to  do 
is  start  at  the  bottom  and  work  up.  That 
proved  not  to  be  the  case  at  all,  but  we 
didn’t  know  that  when  we  bought  our 
licenses,  or  when  we  waded  into  our 
forest  covert,  to  which  we  had  been  re- 
ferred by  a farmer  whose  fields  hugged 
the  base  of  hulking  Mount  Abraham. 

Saplings  of  aspen,  maple,  birch  and 
beech  were  interspersed  with  green- 
black  spruce.  Although  this  was  the 
third  week  of  October,  the  hardwoods 
still  held  their  brightly  colored  leaves. 
Nowhere  did  I see  any  wild  grapes,  a 


strong  component  of  grouse  cover  back 
home;  instead  there  were  a few  rather 
timidly  thorned  berry  bushes,  here  and 
there  an  apple  tree  festooned  with  red 
and  yellow  fruit.  “Hunt  the  apple  trees” 
had  been  the  advice  of  a friend  who 
goes  to  Maine  yearly  to  hunt  woodcock 
and  grouse;  and,  for  as  long  as  we  were 
in  the  Lobster  State,  that  was  the  cho- 
rus we  heard:  “Hunt  the  apple  trees.” 
These  survivors  of  abandoned  farm- 
steads stand  near  the  many  dirt  roads 
that  vein  the  woods. 

We  hunted  for  the  better  part  of  an 
hour  without  raising  a grouse,  even 
though  one  had  scuttled  across  the 
road  in  front  of  the  truck  when  we  had 
driven  up,  and  despite  the  definite 
“grousy”  feel  the  place  seemed  to  have. 

We  had  crossed  the  road  and  started 
down  a brushy  hollow  on  the  other  side 
when  I stopped  momentarily.  It  seems 
to  happen  like  clockwork,  once  a year, 
and  here  it  befell  me  on  the  very  first 
day  of  grouse  hunting,  1989:  my  shot- 
gun crooked  over  an  arm,  I was  occu- 
pied with  answering  a call  of  nature 
when  a bird  flashed  past  within  easy 
shooting  distance.  It  continued  straight 
down  an  open  woods  road,  swung  back 
into  the  cover,  and  landed. 

Under  threat  of  bodily  harm,  the 
spaniel,  Jenny,  remained  in  place  until  I 
was  ready  to  move  on.  John  was  hunt- 
ing parallel  to  me,  his  orange  vest  visi- 
ble among  the  spruces;  no  doubt  he 
had  flushed  the  grouse,  although  since 
he  hadn’t  called  “Bird”  it  seemed  prob- 
able he  hadn’t  realized  it. 

Jenny,  whining,  stayed  obediently  at 
heel.  Swiftly,  intently,  optimistically,  we 
bored  in  on  where  the  bird  had  landed, 
just  beyond  a blown-down  spruce. 

I stopped,  my  heart  pounding.  Surely 
the  grouse  would  take  off  from  under- 
foot at  any  second.  After  a moment  I 
released  the  dog.  She  began  sniffing 
around,  her  tail  lashing.  She  sniffed  all 
through  the  blowdown,  then  began 
ranging  farther.  I followed  closely.  I 
suppose  we  were  both  30  yards  from 
the  grouse  when  it  flushed,  too  far  for 
me  to  hazard  a shot;  it  departed,  a dark 
grayish  blur  on  stuttering  wings. 
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It  had  run.  It  had  lit  and  run  and 
flushed  wild  — as  wild  as  any  Pennsyl- 
vania grouse. 

I didn’t  take  it  for  an  omen,  although 
perhaps  I should  have.  At  that  point 
John  and  I were  still  full  of  expecta- 
tions, of  repeated  elose-in  flushes  (after 
all,  the  limit  was  four  birds  a day),  of 
decent  shots,  of  bushels  of  grouse.  Par- 
don me.  Pa’tridge. 

That  afternoon  we  did  get  into  a little 
bunch  of  woodcock,  in  a stand  of  aspen. 
(Mainers  call  this  common  tree  “pop- 
ple.” More  Maineisms:  A road  doesn’t 
fork,  it  “crotches”;  it  “pitches  down” 
rather  than  going  downhill.  Farms  are 
“fahms,”  almost  “fams,”  up  there  in  the 
“Nawth  Woods.”)  The  aspen  grew  along 
the  border  of  a spruce  bog;  beaver  run- 
ways led  out  of  the  bog,  and  in  the  fresh 
mud  were  the  large  cloven  tracks  of 
moose. 

John  got  the  first  shot,  the  woodcock 
twittering  up,  its  breast  showing  russet 
against  the  trees’  fluttering  leaves.  He 
caught  it  on  the  fringe  of  the  pattern 
and  it  swung  back  to  earth  a scant  10 
yards  away.  Jenny  had  it  quickly  and 
fetched  back  to  me. 

“Gamecock?”  the  hardware  man  had 
said.  “Nawp,  don’t  see  many  of  ’em 
hereabouts.” 

It  was  difficult  shooting  in  the  tan- 
gled aspens.  I finally  dropped  a wood- 
cock on  a hillside  undergrown  with 
spruce,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Jenny 
we  probably  wouldn’t  have  recovered 
the  bird,  which  ran  off  a good  50  yards. 

At  day’s  end,  cleaning  the  two  wood- 
cock on  the  cabin’s  porch,  we  consid- 
ered our  results.  Six  grouse  flushed  — 
John  had  shot  at  one  and  missed,  I 
hadn’t  dropped  a hammer.  Two  wood- 
cock bagged,  a half-dozen  others  seen. 
We  hoped  to  do  better  the  next  day. 
The  owner  of  the  camp  had  suggested 
some  other  spots  to  hunt;  and  we  had 
chanced,  in  our  travels,  to  knock  on  the 
door  of  a dyed-in-the-wool  bird  hunter. 

Jeff  Wing— jovial,  thick-set,  bearded, 
in  his  30s  — was  kind  enough  to  point  us 
toward  some  old  reverting  farms.  He 
admitted  to  having  bagged  20  or  so 
pa’tridges  since  the  season  opened  two 
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weeks  earlier.  “I  do  like  ’em,”  he  said, 
grinning  and  patting  his  expansive 
belly.  He  explained  how  pa’tridges  are 
commonly  hunted  in  Maine.  “You  go 
from  one  apple  tree  to  the  next.  Catch 
’em  in  the  trees  feeding,  or  on  the 
ground  napping.” 

Napping? 

The  second  day  started  with  a bang. 
We  tried  the  old  farm  along  the  Weld 
Road  suggested  by  Mr.  Wing;  copious 
apple-filled  trees,  brushy  fields  fading 
into  an  alder  seep,  popple  laced 
throughout.  It  looked  like  a veritable 
pa’tridge  paradise. 

Jenny  beat  the  cover  between  John 
and  me.  She  had  been  slow  to  answer 
the  call,  sore  and  brush-whipped  after 
yesterday,  but  now  she  had  worked  out 
the  kinks  and  seemed  her  normal, 
hard-charging  self. 


She  flushed  a bird  that  was  skulking 
beneath  a bushy  apple  tree.  It  whirred 
out,  angling  uphill,  passing  through  the 
thick  saplings.  I spared  it  with  the  right 
barrel  but  nicked  it  down  with  the  left, 
and  the  grouse  ran  off  with  the  spaniel 
in  hot  pursuit.  She  caught  up,  pinned 
it,  and  brought  it  back.  Success! 

The  bird  was  an  adult  hen.  It  seemed 
slightly  larger  than  the  hens  back  in 
Pennsylvania,  also  darker  and  grayer,  as 
if  it  had  walked  through  soot.  John  and 
I admired  the  bird  before  I stowed  it  in 
my  game  pouch  (it  always  seems  rather 
a shame  to  rumple  splendid  gamebird 
plumage  like  that). 

We  set  off,  entertaining  hopes  of 
dozens  of  similar  successes  to  come. 
Indeed,  there  were  a few,  so  we  took 
home  at  least  some  game  along  with 
the  memories. 

I remember  one  woodcock  espe- 
cially. It  was  during  a hard  icy  rain 
(which  hung  on  for  days,  and  played,  I 
believe,  a definite  role  in  our  limited 
bags).  A scintillating  flush,  with  Jenny 
onto  the  bird  nearly  at  my  boot-toes, 
the  woodcock  flying  straight  at  my  head 
so  that  I flinched,  then  spun  and  shot 
just  as  the  ’cock  disappeared  behind  a 
pine  tree:  I was  permitted  to  very 
clearly  see  the  bird’s  earth-encrusted 
bill  and  its  round  black  eye  regarding 
me  as  it  swept  past. 

One  day  began  with  an  inch  of  snow 
on  the  ground,  snow  clinging  to  brush 
and  leaves,  the  big  wooded  mountains 
whitened  and  looming  on  every  hand. 
We  saw  a cow  moose  and  her  calf, 
crossing  the  road  in  front  of  the  truck. 
The  sun  made  an  appearance  after 
noon,  causing  the  beech-clad  hills  to 
glow  like  polished  bronze,  and  lighting 
fires  among  the  maples  in  the  bottom- 
lands. Aspen  leaves  lay  beaded  with 
water  on  the  snow,  and  rose-tinted 
apples  in  the  trees  were  snow-capped. 
The  deep  green  spruce  set  off  the 
colors  like  jewels. 

We  dropped  back  in  on  Jeff  Wing 
one  day.  Talking  with  him,  John  and  I 
realized  that  in  Maine  a lot  of  grouse 
are  shot  on  the  ground  — “ground- 
sluiced,”  as  Jeff  put  it.  An  item  in  the 
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local  newspaper  also  caught  my  eye:  a 
resident  listed  as  one  of  his  pet  peeves 
for  October:  “bird  hunters  cruising  the 
roads.”  Explanation  for  the  number  of 
locals  who  say  there  aren’t  any  wood- 
cock: they  are  not  out  pounding  the 
coverts,  but  rather  driving  the  roads, 
illegally  popping  off  birds  seen  on  the 
berm  or  perched  in  trees  eating  apples 
or  buds. 

After  we  found  a few  coverts,  we  gen- 
erally flushed  more  grouse  per  day  than 
I did  later  that  year  in  Pennsylvania. 
These  “tame”  pa’tridges  used  every 
trick  in  the  books.  They  ran  and  circled 
back.  Frequently,  and  frustratingly, 
they  decamped  at  distances  of  40,  50, 
and  60  yards.  We  did  not  shoot  particu- 
larly adroitly  at  the  few  birds  that  of- 
fered shooting,  nor  did  the  dog  work 
with  her  customary  crispness;  both  fail- 
ings attributable  to  being  out  of  prac- 
tice, I guess. 

We  had,  especially  in  retrospect,  a 
fine  time.  The  land  was  beautiful  and 
rugged,  the  people  cordial  and  accom- 
modating, and  the  pa’tridges  imbued 
with  a strong  urge  to  survive  — which. 


The  Wingless  Crow  is  a collection  of 
33  “Thornapples”  columns  by  Chuck 
Fergus.  The  nearly  200  pages  of  enter- 
taining reading  will  appeal  to  all  those 
interested  in  our  natural  world.  Order 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Price  is  $10, 
delivered. 


of  course,  could  not  be  held  against 
them. 

I remember  one  chance  at  a grouse 
quite  vividly.  I was  by  myself,  sneaking 
back  behind  an  abandoned  farmhouse 
into  the  old  orchard  — a half-dozen  wiz- 
ened trees  enclosed  by  brush.  There 
was  this  dark  shadow  on  the  ground  be- 
neath one  of  the  trees  . . . napping.  My 
hands  twitched  on  the  shotgun  — for 
the  briefest  instant  I entertained  the 
thought  of  ground-sluicery.  The  grouse, 
awakening  to  the  possibility,  took  three 
quick  steps,  which  put  him  behind  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  He  took  off  then,  dead 
away  and  rising,  and  although  I stooped 
and  quickly  raised  the  gun  I never  had 
a shot. 
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ARLEN  PAYNE,  Nescopeck,  takes  a few  practice  shots  during  the  Pennsylvania  Longbow 
Association  shoot  held  near  Tunkhannock.  Despite  the  many  advancements  made  in  arch- 
ery equipment,  many  people  still  enjoy  the  challenges  and  romance  of  the  sport  in  its 
primitive  form. 

Pennsylvania  Longbow  Association  . . . 

Primitive  Approach 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


A POT  OF  discontent  has  been  boil- 
ing for  a number  of  years  among 
archers  who  find  no  joy  in  competing 
with  the  compound  bow.  Consolidation 
of  these  dissatisfied  competitors  has  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  Pennsylvania 
Longbow  Association.  The  organiza- 
tion is  dedicated  to  reaffirmation  of  the 
primitive  approach  in  target  shooting 
and  hunting  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 

This  is  not  the  first  such  organization 
in  the  U.S.,  or  even  in  Pennsylvania.  An 
ally,  in  principle,  is  the  National  Bare 
Bow  Association.  Also,  there  has  been 
Woodsmen  of  Washington  and  Loyal- 
sock  Bowmen  in  this  state,  both  organ- 


ized on  a local  level,  and  perhaps 
others.  At  least  one  magazine,  The 
Longbow,  published  in  Louisiana  (Box 
4912,  Shreveport,  71134-0912),  has 
been  covering  traditional  archery  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  Pennsylvania  Longbow  Associa- 
tion was  formally  chartered  in  March  of 
this  year,  by  18  enthusiasts  dedicated  to 
providing  an  association  for  those  who 
wish  to  restore  the  challenge  and  ro- 
mance associated  with  archery  in  its 
more  primitive  forms.  Evidence  of  in- 
terest in  the  idea  was  shown  by  the 
doubling  of  the  group’s  membership  in 
the  first  three  months. 
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This  isn’t  to  say  that  the  new  group  — 
or  its  members  completely  disassoci- 
ates itself  from  the  compound  bow,  now 
utilized  by  some  95  percent  of  archers. 
Rather,  it  is  simply  to  gather  together 
those  who  still  take  the  longbow  seri- 
ously for  fun  and  on  the  range,  as  well 
as  in  the  field  for  hunting.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  among  those  who  shoot 
the  longbow,  about  75  percent  can  be 
considered  purists,  those  who  shoot 
only  the  longbow.  Then  there  are  those 
who  prefer  the  recurve  bow,  the  new / 
old  archery  arm  that  replaced  the  long- 
bow before  Dr.  Claude  Lapp  invented 
the  compound  back  in  the  1930s. 
Other  members  shoot  the  compound 
bow  in  competition  but  use  only  long- 
bows for  hunting. 

Those  joining  Pennsylvania  Longbow 
Association,  the  PLA,  are  expected  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  and  shoot  the 
primitive  longbow  in  some  form.  For, 
each  tournament  sponsored  by  the 
association  will  have  a longbow  class 
utilizing  only  bows  that  conform  in 
main  measure  to  the  original  longbows 
of  the  English  and  the  American  In- 
dian. 

Basically,  the  longbow,  for  competi- 
tive purposes,  should  be  a self  bow,  one 
made  from  a single  piece  of  wood. 
There  may  be  no  marks  of  any  sort  on 
the  bow  itself  which  might  assist  in 
aiming.  Shooting  is  all  performed  at  un- 
known distances  and  may  require  vari- 
ous stances  such  as  kneeling,  shooting 
under  limbs,  etc.  Arrows  must  be  made 
of  wooden  shafts.  Targets,  preferably 
3-D,  may  or  may  not  have  some  type  of 
backing  to  save  arrows. 

For  the  first  regional  tournament  of 
the  association,  held  June  3,  this  year, 
47  competitors  turned  out  to  shoot  in 
the  various  games  held  on  the  grounds 
of  Endless  Mountain  Archers  near 
Tunkhannock.  Fair  weather  favored  the 
event,  which  brought  in  longbow 
archers  from  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  a wide  area  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Paul  LaQuintano,  New- 
ton, when  not  shooting  himself,  took 
the  photographs  seen  here. 

Among  the  scheduled  contests  was 


AS  A TRIBUTE  to  the  success  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s bald  eagle  recovery  efforts  and  the 
outstanding  cooperation  received  from 
groups  and  individuals  throughout  the 
state,  this  species  was  chosen  as  the  1990 
feature  in  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  This  year’s  embroidered  eagle 
patch  is  priced  at  $3,  delivered  (decals  of 
any  species  are  no  longer  offered).  Order 
from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


the  Seneca  Run  in  which  an  archer  was 
required  to  shoot  at  five  targets,  while 
running  a 100-yard  course,  and  then 
throw  a tomahawk  at  a target.  Brant 
Waldron,  Trout  Run,  won  this  event. 
Another  novelty  was  the  “blanket 
shoot,”  which  included  a requirement 
that  each  participant  place  a prize  ob- 
ject on  a blanket.  After  the  scored  shoot 
which  followed,  the  archer  with  the 
highest  tally  had  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing any  of  the  prizes  on  the  blanket. 
Each  shooter  then  picked  an  award  in 
the  order  of  scores  shot  until  all  had 
received  a prize. 

After  the  regular  tournament,  shoot- 
ing continued  at  practice  targets  until 

— r ■ III 
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PAUL  BROJACK  takes  aim  from  a large  boul- 
der to  a target  at  an  unknown  distance  be- 
low. Archers  also  were  required  to  use  only 
arrows  made  with  wooden  shafts,  and  tar- 
gets were,  preferably,  3-D. 

There  is  every  intent,  as  I gathered  in 
talking  with  PLA  members,  to  offer 
tournament  classes  for  those  who  pre- 
fer other  types  of  bow.  In  this  way,  each 
will  compete  with  others  of  like  mind 
and  equipment.  For,  in  competitive 
shooting,  top  recurve  artists  will  out- 
shoot  those  with  longbows  even  as  they 
themselves  will  be  excelled  by  masters 
of  the  compound. 

This  might  raise  the  question  — why 
bother?  If  the  compound  bow  will  out- 
shoot  the  others,  why  handicap  yourself 
with  equipment  inferior  to  that  which 
is  readily  available?  A good  longbow, 
made  by  bowyers  who  specialize  in  the 
art,  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  charged  for  the  better  compounds. 
Recurves,  also  made  by  specialists,  al- 
though still  manufactured  by  some 
archery  companies,  are  somewhat 
lower  in  price  in  most  instances.  But, 
cost  is  not  a factor  for  those  dedicated 
to  preservation  of  the  old  methods  of 
bow  hunting. 

An  analogy  might  be  made  with  the 
dedicated  muzzleloader  shooters  who 
never  uncase  their  high  powered  rifles. 
True,  there  is  a special  deer  season  for 
muzzleloaders,  but  there  are  gunners 
who  carry  muzzleloaders  in  the  regular 
seasons.  Those  who  refinish  old  auto- 
mobiles have  their  reasons  despite  the 
obvious  inability  of  such  machines  to 
keep  up  with  modern  cars. 

This  writer  has  an  old,  personally 
made  longbow,  that  brought  me  my 
first  arrow-killed  deer  in  the  rifle  sea- 
son, back  before  there  was  a regular 
archery  season.  I also  have  a compound 
bow  that  produced  a similar  result  in 
the  rifle  antlered  deer  season  a few 
years  ago.  Most  of  my  big  game  kills, 
however,  were  made  with  the  recurve 
bow. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  some  ambiva- 
lence in  personal  encouragement  of  the 
modest  but  growing  interest  in  a more 
primitive  approach  to  the  archery 


nightfall  when  a raccoon  shoot  was 
held.  Two-man  teams  shot  at  the  3-D 
raccoon  targets,  taking  turns  holding  a 
flashlight  while  the  other  made  his  try. 

Biggest  event  of  the  year  for  PLA  was 
the  Traditional  Archery  Shoot  held  at 
Denton  Hill  Ski  Area,  August  3 to  5. 
Plans  included  a variety  of  events  cen- 
tered on  archery  of  the  ancients,  but 
shooting  in  all  classes  of  bows  was 
scheduled.  A contingent  of  some  12 
archers  from  Illinois  had  planned  to 
participate,  to  indicate  the  widespread 
if  not  widely  accepted  interest  in  primi- 
tive archery. 

Growing  Pains 

There  are  bound  to  be  growing  pains 
as  rules  are  sorted  out  to  retain  the 
primitive  aspect  in  this  segment  of  the 
archery  sport.  Without  making  them 
too  liberal,  rules  should  accommodate 
more  modern  adaptations  of  the  an- 
cient arm.  For  example,  some  Indians 
used  a non-working  recurve,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  more  for  cosmetic  pur- 
poses than  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  bow  itself.  However,  configuration 
of  those  bows  permitted  shorter  limbs, 
an  advantage  over  the  longbow  which  is 
normally  over  five  feet  in  length.  There 
will  be  those  who  point  out  that  the 
early  Asiatics  had  excellent  recurves  in 
the  extreme,  and  that  certainly  might 
qualify  as  primitive  relative  to  the  bow, 
depending  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  primitive. 
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OFFICERS  of  the  newly  formed  Pennsylvania  Longbow  Association  are  Brian  Hartford, 
treasurer  and  membership  chairman,  Thomas  Cole,  secretary,  James  Sherwood,  vice- 
president,  and  James  Billings,  president. 


sport.  No  one  can  find  fault  with  the 
competition  generated  among  those 
who  wish  to  vie  in  target  contests  utiliz- 
ing only  the  least  essential  archery 
equipment  available. 

Even  in  hunting,  any  bow  is  only  as 
good  as  the  person  shooting  it.  And 
hunters  did  well  through  each  phase  of 
hunting  equipment  — longbow,  recurve, 
compound. 

However,  modern  arrows  are  more 
efficient.  I have  long  rejected  wooden 
arrows  for  hunting  because  of  possible 
splintering,  and  the  resultant  injuries 
in  what  might  otherwise  be  a minor 
wound  in  big  game.  Cellulose  in 
wooden  shafts  can  aggravate  such  in- 
juries. Today’s  broadheads  are  better 
adapted  to  provide  cleaner,  quicker 
kills  — far  better  than  primitive  stone  or 
obsidian. 

Offsetting  these  facts  is  the  proper 
need  to  get  so  close  with  primitive 
archery  equipment  that  quick  kills  are 
more  likely  regardless  of  equipment 


used.  Since  practice  for  competitive 
shooting  must  necessarily  be  con- 
ducted without  the  use  of  any  aiming 
aids,  longbow  shooters  must  employ 
some  system  of  instinctive  shooting. 
There  are  not  many  Howard  Hills 
among  us,  and  such  shooting  is,  or 
should  be,  at  distances  which  produce 
pinpoint  results.  This  will  be  no  more 
than  20  yards,  probably  less.  Longbow 
archers  must  practice  the  ultimate  in 
woodsmanship  to  place  themselves 
within  shooting  distance. 

Interesting 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  those 
who  were  weaned  on  either  the  long- 
bow or  the  recurve,  and  were  successful 
big  game  hunters,  continued  their  win- 
ning ways  with  the  compound.  They 
had  to  be  good  hunters  to  score  with 
the  old  equipment,  and  use  of  the  com- 
pound bow  just  made  it  easier.  Those 
who  greatly  improved  their  previous 
target  scores,  using  a compound  bow. 
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HERE  ARE  just  some  of  the  47  shooters  who  competed  in  the  various  PLA  events  held  last 
June  on  the  grounds  of  the  Endless  Mountains  Archers. 


soon  discovered  that  it  was  no  guaran- 
tee of  better  results  on  the  hunting 
scene. 

With  the  new  emphasis  on  shooting 
the  longbow,  many  of  the  problems  in- 
cident to  maintaining  equipment  will 
be  revisited.  Spine  in  arrow  shafts  will 
take  on  new  meaning.  Affixing  arrow 
heads,  bowstring  strengths  and  mate- 
rials and  the  many  other  finer  points  of 
do  it  yourself  archery  will  become  con- 
cerns. To  what  extent  will  be  depen- 
dent upon  final  rules  to  be  adopted  for 
participation  in  official  tournaments. 


Meanwhile,  primitive  archery,  with 
the  longbow  as  the  centerpiece,  seems 
to  have  been  reestablished  on  an  organ- 
ized and  permanent  basis  by  Pennsyl- 
vania Longbow  Association.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  further  information  can 
contact  Brian  Hartford,  membership 
chairman  and  treasurer  for  the  organ- 
ization, at:  R.R.  2,  Box  11,  Canton,  PA 
17724.  Membership  is  open  to  archers 
outside  Pennsylvania.  Other  officers  of 
PLA  are:  President,  James  Billings; 
Vice-president,  James  Sherwood;  Sec- 
retary, Thomas  Cole. 


Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  for  Philadelphia 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  issued  500  antlerless  deer  licenses 
for  Philadelphia  County  this  year,  the  first  time  the  county  has  received  an 
antlerless  deer  license  allocation  in  the  agency’s  history.  The  licenses  are  valid 
during  the  southeast  special  regulations  area  deer  season,  November  26 
through  January  12,  1991.  WCO  Richard  Shire  estimates  that  up  to  2000 
whitetails  are  living  in  Philadelphia,  and  although  some  deer  are  taken 
annually  in  the  city  during  the  archery  and  antlered  deer  seasons,  it’s  hoped 
the  additional  season  will  help  alleviate  the  damage  deer  are  causing  to 
landscapes  and  accidents  on  the  highways.  Firearms  may  not  be  used  to  hunt 
deer  in  Philadelphia;  hunters  there  will  be  restricted  to  using  archery  equip- 
ment. Licenses  are  being  issued  not  by  the  county  treasurer,  but  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s  Southeast  Region  Office,  R.D.  2,  Box  2584, 
Reading,  PA  19605,  and  they  will  also  be  obtainable  as  bonus  or  second  bonus 
tags  as  long  as  supplies  last. 
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CHARLES  BARNHILL  helped  Lewis  test  various  types  of  rifled  slugs  and  shotguns.  Here 
Chuck  shows  a 3-shot  group  fired  at  50  yards  with  a Remington  870  Magnum  with  a Rem 
Choke  rifle  tube.  The  ammo  was  Remington  Slugger  and  the  sight  a Model  3000  Aimpoint. 


The  Rifled  Shotgun  Barrel 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


IT  WAS  A bitter  cold  day  in  buck  sea- 
son, and  I was  shivering  from  head  to 
toe.  For  more  than  an  hour  I followed  a 
single  set  deer  of  tracks,  not  knowing 
whether  it  was  from  a buck  or  doe.  To 
my  chagrin,  the  trail  ended  at  the  ice- 
filled  Allegheny  River.  I couldn’t  be- 
lieve a deer  would  attempt  to  swim 
through  moving  ice,  yet  search  of  the 
bank  above  and  below  the  tracks  con- 
vinced me  the  deer  had  entered  the 
river. 

“Why  are  you  hunting  deer  with  that 
old  shotgun?”  a voice  barked.  “A  real 
deer  hunter  wouldn’t  get  caught  dead 
with  punkin’  balls.” 

I recognized  the  hunter.  It  was  a kid 
who  had  sprung  two  of  my  muskrat 
traps  in  a creek  that  bordered  his 
grandfather’s  property.  That  incident 


had  happened  two  years  earlier,  but 
hard  feelings  still  existed.  Also,  he  was  a 
year  ahead  of  me  in  high  school,  even 
though  I was  a year  older  — a fact  he 
never  allowed  me  to  forget.  To  make 
matters  worse,  he  got  to  use  his  grand- 
father’s 30-40  Krag,  which  he  claimed 
was  his. 

Clean  Miss 

He  really  got  under  my  skin  with  a 
nasty  remark  about  punkin’  balls  being 
inaccurate  and  used  oidy  by  half- 
hearted hunters.  The  rifle  was  the  only 
way  to  go,  he  said,  because  of  its  supe- 
rior accuracy,  and  — this  was  back  be- 
fore shooting  at  random  during  the 
deer  season  was  unlawful  — to  prove  it, 
he  tossed  the  Krag  to  his  shoulder  and 
fired  at  a piece  of  ice  buried  in  the  bank 
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SHOTGUNS  USED  for  testing  include,  top  to  bottom,  Remington  870  Mag  with  Rem  Choke 
Rifle  tube  and  Model  3000  Aimpoint;  Remington  870  with  rifled  Hastings  barrel,  topped  with 
a Simmons  2V2X  shotgun  scope;  and  Remington  11-87  with  Inter-Aims  Red  Dot  sight. 


some  60  yards  away.  It  was  a clean  miss. 
He  lowered  the  Krag  without  saying  a 
word. 

I had  few  alternatives,  either  shoot  or 
live  with  his  remarks  that  punkin’  balls 
were  inaccurate.  I raised  the  battered 
shotgun.  When  the  12  cracked  the  tar- 
get disintegrated.  I grinned  right  in  his 
face  and  walked  away.  Hitting  the 
chunk  of  ice  didn’t  prove  anything;  it 
was  the  size  of  a washtub. 

Rifled  Slugs 

The  round  balls  that  rattled  up  shot- 
gun barrels  years  ago  were  eventually 
replaced  by  an  elongated  piece  of 
lead  — a slug.  In  the  early  1930s,  Karl 
Foster,  a shotgun  slug  deer  hunter  in 
Massachusetts,  cut  grooves  in  slugs  to 
make  them  spin  in  flight.  His  efforts 
quickly  attracted  attention  as  Winches- 
ter offered  rifled  slugs  in  1936. 

History  is  vague  on  just  when  the 
slug  replaced  the  ball  in  shotgunning 
for  big  game.  Balls  had  been  used  since 
the  beginning  of  the  shoulder  weapon, 
and  it  was  only  a matter  of  time  until 


somebody  got  the  idea  that  an  elon- 
gated slug  — which  was  heavier  in  the 
front  — would  keep  moving  without 
tumbling.  It  had  been  known  for  years 
that  lands  and  grooves  in  a rifle  barrel 
improved  accuracy.  Foster  probably 
thought  that  cutting  grooves  in  a slug 
would  cause  it  to  spin  and  stabilize  in 
flight.  At  first  glance,  it  seems  logical 
that  the  vanes  will  cause  a slug  to  spin, 
but  it’s  questionable  if  this  theory 
works,  and  I can  explain. 

While  running  range  tests  with  a 
variety  of  rifled  slugs,  a shooting  com- 
panion pointed  out  that  vane  cuts  were 
visible  in  several  targets.  He  felt  that  if 
the  slug  rotated  at  a high  rpm,  it  would 
make  a smooth  hole.  This  argument 
makes  sense,  and  it’s  the  rifled  slug’s 
heavy  front  end,  not  so  much  the  vanes, 
that  keeps  it  flying  in  a straight  line. 

There  are  many  complexities  in- 
volved when  manufacturing  rifled 
slugs.  First,  there’s  the  extra  large  bore, 
close  to  %-inch  (.729)  in  a 12-gauge. 
Propelling  a lead  projectile  at  velocities 
high  enough  to  make  it  aerodynami- 
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cally  stable  is  quite  a task.  In  other 
words,  pushing  a one-ounce  slug  at  a 
muzzle  velocity  much  above  1500  fps 
produces  excessive  recoil  in  the  average 
field  shotgun.  A more  important  factor 
to  consider  is  the  ability  of  a shotgun  to 
handle  the  amount  of  chamber  pres- 
sure needed  to  toss  a big  slug  at  high 
velocities.  Chamber  pressures  gener- 
ated by  12-gauge  slugs  range  from  9600 
to  9800  Lead  Units  of  Pressure 
(L.U.P.)  — 10,500  L.U.P.  is  considered  a 
safe  maximum  average  working  pres- 
sure. This  shows  beyond  a doubt  that 
shotguns  aren’t  built  to  withstand  high 
chamber  pressures,  and  that’s  worth  re- 
membering. 

Today,  three  types  of  shotgun  slugs 
are  available  — the  Foster,  Brenneke 
and  BRI.  The  BRI  (Ballistic  Research 
Industries)  is  not  a rifled  slug,  but  I’ll 
get  to  that  later. 

Most  shotgunners  are  familiar  with 
the  Foster.  It’s  loaded  by  every  Ameri- 
can shotshell  manufacturer.  It’s  a one- 
ounce  cup  of  lead,  hemispherical  at  the 
front  and  cylindrical  at  the  rear,  with  a 
deep,  hollowed-out  recess.  This  design 
makes  the  Foster  front-heavy.  A 12- 
gauge  Foster  is  approximately  5/s-inch 
in  diameter.  Its  vanes  are  angled  to  in- 
duce spin  when  its  moving  through  the 
air.  The  Foster  slug  rests  on  a three- 
piece  wad  assembly. 

The  Brenneke  is  an  import  from  Eu- 
rope. It  measures  almost  % -inch  across 
its  vanes.  The  Brenneke  uses  a different 
approach.  It’s  a round  vaned  slug  with 
a short  conical  point  protruding  from 
the  main  slug  and  a three-piece  wad 
screwed  to  the  slug’s  base.  The  rear  por- 
tion of  the  slug  is  hollow,  but  incorpo- 
rates a center  boss  (post)  of  lead  that  is 
an  anchoring  point  for  the  screw  that 
holds  the  wads. 

One  interesting  aspect  on  both  the 
Foster  and  Brenneke  is  the  angle  and 
depth  of  the  vanes.  The  vanes  are 
swaged  or  molded  during  the  manufac- 
turing process.  There  are  14  vanes  on 
a Foster,  only  12  on  a Brenneke.  The 
vanes  on  the  Brenneke  are  much  more 
pronounced,  giving  an  impression  of  an 
old  grist  mill’s  waterwheel.  The  grooves 


Question 

May  I use  copper-coated  lead  shot  to 
hunt  waterfowl  in  Pennsylvania? 

Answer 

No.  All  lead  shot  is  banned  for  hunting 
waterfowl  in  Pennsylvania.  Copper- 
coated  lead  shot  is  still  toxic  to  waterfowl 
if  ingested.  The  only  approved  non-toxic 
shot  at  this  time  is  steel  shot. 


on  the  Foster  are  shallow. 

The  Foster  slug  immediately  sepa- 
rates from  the  wad  column.  The  Bren- 
neke’s  wad,  on  the  other  hand,  remains 
attached.  It  acts  as  a seal  in  the  bore 
and  prevent  gases  from  escaping 
around  the  slug. 

The  BRI  slug  doesn’t  look  like  a con- 
ventional shotgun  slug.  It  has  some- 
what of  a torpedo  shape,  only  a half- 
inch wide  and  about  1 *4  inches  long. 
To  fill  the  remainder  of  the  bore,  the 
BRI  slug  is  encased  in  two  thick  plastic 
sabots.  The  lead  slug  doesn’t  come  in 
contact  with  the  barrel;  the  sabots, 
which  are  concaved  at  the  front  to  force 
them  to  break  away  from  the  slug 
shortly  after  exiting  the  muzzle,  ride 
against  the  barrel.  There  is  no  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to  design 
the  BRI  slug  so  it  will  spin  in  flight. 

It’s  a known  ballistic  fact  that  spin- 
ning a projectile  stabilizes  its  flight.  But 
because  a shotgun’s  bore  is  smooth,  not 
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LEFT  TO  RIGHT  are  a punkin’  ball,  rifled  slugs  by  Winchester  and  Remington,  the  BRI  Sabot, 
and  the  Brenneke  Vaned  Rifled  Slug  (Note  the  screw-on  wads).  Right  at  press  time  it  was 
learned  the  Winchester  Division  of  Olin  Corporation  had  just  acquired  BRI,  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  Sabot  shotgun  slug.  From  the  groups  below,  which  were  all  fired  at  50  yards,  it’s 
obvious  there’s  plenty  of  accuracy  in  today’s  rifled  shotgun  barrels  and  rifled  slugs. 


much  can  he  done  to  induce  a slug  to 
spin.  The  rotation  problem  was  solved 
with  the  arrival  of  the  rifled  shotgun 
barrel.  This  new  approach  has  raised 
the  eyebrows  of  many  shotgunners,  but 
lands  and  grooves  make  the  shotgun 
slug  an  accurate  short  range  projectile. 
The  days  of  the  punkin’  ball’s  and  rifled 
slug’s  inherent  inaccuracy  are  over;  the 
rifled  barrel  allows  shotgunners  good 
accuracy  potential  with  rifled  slugs  up 
to  100  yards. 

The  emphasis  on  the  rifled  slug  today 
is  due  to  urbanization.  Many  deer  hunt- 


ing areas  are  on  small  farms  or  near 
suburban  and  rural  areas  where  a rifle, 
with  its  high  velocity  and  longer  range 
capabilities  is  not  always  practical.  Yet 
in  such  areas  the  slower,  heavier  shot- 
gun slug  is  more  than  appropriate.  The 
idea  of  certain  areas  becoming  “slug 
shooting  only’’  worries  many  hunters. 
Memories  of  a punkin’  ball’s  inaccuracy 
still  exist.  Let  me  assure  you,  the  rifled 
shotgun  barrel  has  changed  things  dra- 
matically. 

For  50-yard  range  tests,  two  Reming- 
ton 870  pump  shotguns  were  used.  The 
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ammo  consisted  of  Remington’s  Slugger 
1-ounce  magnum  slug,  Winchester’s 
Super  X Hollow  Point  Rifled  Slug,  and 
BRI’s  500  Sabot. 

On  one  870  I put  a Hastings  20-inch 
Paradox  rifled  barrel.  The  barrel  was 
equipped  with  open  sights,  but  because 
the  870’s  receiver  was  drilled  for  a 
scope,  I installed  Inter-Aims’  Mark  V 
Red  Dot  Sight  in  Weaver  rings. 

Remington  also  furnished  a Model 
870  Magnum  complete  with  a 20-inch 
barrel,  cantilever  scope  mount  and  in- 
terchangeable rifled  and  improved  cyl- 
inder Rem  choke  tubes.  The  cantilever 
assembly  is  designed  to  be  used  with 
either  a long  eye  relief  or  standard 
scope.  The  cantilever  base  is  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  barrel,  but  the 
cantilever  arm  can  be  removed  so  a 
long  eye  relief  scope  can  be  attached 
directly  to  the  barrel  mount.  Four 
screws  attach  the  cantilever  assembly 
to  the  base  when  a conventional  scope 
is  used.  The  arm  extends  back  over  the 
receiver,  but  it  does  not  screw  into  the 
receiver. 

An  Aimpoint  3000  red  dot  sight  was 
fitted  directly  to  the  cantilever  arm’s 
scope  base.  With  all  the  scope  mount- 
ing formalities  over,  it  was  time  to 
shoot. 

A friend,  Reverend  Charles  Barnhill, 
fired  the  Remington  870  Magnum  fit- 
ted with  a rifled  tube.  His  first  50-yard 
3-shot  group,  with  Remington  Slugger 
ammo,  looked  like  a buckhorn  sight.  It 
was  an  elongated  one-holer  that  meas- 
ured %-inch  center  to  center.  A five 
shot  group  had  four  in  an  elongated 
group  that  measured  1 V*  inches.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  last  shot  struck  several 
inches  below  the  group,  but  Barnhill 
blamed  himself  and  not  the  ammo. 

It  was  several  days  later  that  I got 
around  to  testing  the  Model  870 
equipped  with  the  Hastings  Paradox 
barrel,  chambered  for  the  three-inch 
shell.  For  my  tests,  I used  2 %-inch  BRI 
Sabot  500  slugs.  My  first  3-shot  group 
was  1 % inches,  but  I realized  I had  the 
dot  too  bright  for  a dull  day. 


SINGLE  PROJECTILE  ammunition  for  shot? 
guns  has  evolved  from  punkin’  balls,  left,  to 
sophisticated  projectiles  that,  when  used 
with  the  right  equipment  and  within  reason- 
able ranges,  are  perfectly  suitable  for  deer 
hunting. 

Reducing  the  intensity  gave  me  a 
sharper  view  of  the  dot  on  the  3-inch 
black  bullseye  for  the  next  group.  At 
first  I could  see  only  two  holes,  but  a 
closer  look  through  the  spotting  scope 
proved  two  shots  were  in  the  same  hole. 
The  center  to  center  spread  of  this 
group  was  lVs  inches.  During  all  the 
tests  the  widest  group  fired  with  the 
BRI  slugs  was  a fraction  over  2 inches 
at  50  yards. 

During  all  the  testing,  with  the  three 
brands  of  ammo,  there  were  less  than  a 
half  dozen  3-shot  groups  that  stretched 
beyond  two  inches.  The  largest  group 
measured  was  4 % inches  center  to  cen- 
ter of  the  widest  two  shots. 

I finished  the  tests  with  a Simmons 
2Vzx,  20mm  shotgun  scope  mounted 
on  the  Remington  870  Magnum’s  canti- 
lever mount.  The  results  were  just  as 
good. 

With  the  rifled  shotgun  barrel  en- 
hancing the  accuracy  of  rifled  slugs  and 
BRI  sabots,  some  experts  are  claiming 
the  slug  shotgun  is  a 150-yard  outfit.  I 
agree  either  type  slug  will  kill  a deer  at 
that  distance.  The  problem  of  putting 
an  ounce  slug  or  a BRI  sabot  bullet  in  a 
fatal  area  consistently  at  450  feet  is  an- 
other matter. 

I still  believe  75  yards  should  be  a 
maximum  shooting  distance  for  the 
rifled  slug,  although  I’m  just  as  certain 
dedicated  slug  shooters  will  score  at 
longer  distances. 
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The  Richard  King  Mellon  Foundation 
recently  gave  a $225,000  grant  to  the 
Izaak  Walton  League’s  Hunter  Ethics’  pro- 
gram. The  three-year  grant,  which  is  the 
largest  single  grant  ever  received  by  the 
League,  will  provide  core  support  for  the 
League’s  efforts  to  promote  responsible 
outdoor  behavior  and  improved  hunter- 
landowner  relations. 

The  nation’s  corps  of  volunteer  hunter 
education  instructors  recently  received 
an  “Outstanding  Contribution  Award,” 
given  through  the  “Take  Pride  In  America” 
program.  As  reported  by  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  every  state  offers 
hunter  education  programs,  and  about 

700.000  people  are  taught  every  year. 
Nationwide  there  are  approximately 

50.000  volunteer  hunter  education  in- 
structors. 

The  Ruffed  Grouse  Society  recently 
received  a $300,000  grant  from  the 
Richard  King  Mellon  Foundation.  The 
grant,  which  will  be  made  in  three 
annual  installments  through  1992,  will 
be  used  to  help  support  the  Society’s 
program  of  improving  wildlife  habitat 
on  public  forests.  Since  the  Society 
started  the  program,  in  1986,  they  have 
invested  more  than  $200,000  on  60 
some  projects  involving  171,000  acres 
of  public  land. 

A $4500  reward  was  paid  last  March  to 
a person  who  supplied  information  that 
led  to  the  arrest  of  a British  Columbia 
man  for  killing  a grizzly  bear  in  Idaho.  The 
reward  was  sponsored  by  the  National 
Audubon  Society  and  the  National  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Foundation. 


With  female  membership  increasing 
20  percent  in  just  the  past  year,  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  has  estab- 
lished a new  department,  “Women’s 
Issues  and  Information.”  Through 
speaking  engagements,  interviews, 
feature  materials  and  advertising,  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  making  more 
people  aware  of  the  many  NRA  safety 
and  sports  programs  available  to 
women. 


1988  was  a great  year  for  elk  hunters  in 
Montana.  As  reported  by  the  Boone  & 
Crockett  Club,  hunters  that  year  took 
26,211  elk,  compared  to  the  17,000  or  so 
normally  taken.  One  reason  for  the  high 
harvest  was  that  only  15,000  had  been 
taken  the  previous  year,  because  warm 
dry  weather  allowed  the  elk  to  stay  at 
higher  elevations.  As  far  as  hunter  suc- 
cess goes,  normally  about  17  percent  of 
the  hunters  drop  an  elk,  but  hunter  suc- 
cess in  1988  was  nearly  33  percent. 


Last  spring  the  first  confirmed  coy- 
ote pups  were  discovered  in  North 
Carolina.  Although  the  animals  had 
been  seen  in  the  state  for  several 
years,  it  wasn’t  until  then  that  biolo- 
gists with  the  state’s  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  were  able  to  ver- 
ify that  coyotes  were  actually  breeding 
there. 

Last  fall  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice announced  that  states  were  to  re- 
ceive preliminary  apportionments  totaling 
more  than  $233  million  in  federal  aid  for 
fish  and  wildlife  restoration  programs. 
The  funds  are  derived  from  excise  taxes 
on  sporting  equipment  and  are  used  by 
the  states  for  land  acquisition,  habitat  im- 
provement, research  and  education  pro- 
grams. 


Answers: 

#4  — AFTER  7:00  am 

#6  — ONLY  22  RIFLE/HANDGUN 

#7— AGE  12  OR  OVER  (to  age  16) 

If  you  are  a trapper,  be  sure  to  read 
the  trapping  regulations  in  the 
Hunting/Trapping  Digest  which 
comes  with  your  hunting  license. 
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Coming  Home,  by  Gerry  Putt,  is  the  eighth  limited  edition 
fine  art  print  available  through  the  Game  Commission's 
"Working  Together  for  Wildlife"  program.  As  with  pre- 
vious editions.  Coming  Home  is  limited  to  600  signed  and 
numbered  prints.  Image  size  is  approximately  15  x 22x/z 
inches,  printed  on  acid-free  100  percent  rag  paper.  Price  is 
$125,  delivered;  framed  prints  are  an  additional  $97.50. 
Limited  numbers  of  the  1986,  1987,  1988  and  1989  prints 
are  still  available.  Invest  in  the  future  of  Pennsylvania's 
wildlife— and  yours,  too.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Department  AR,  2001  Elmerton 
Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


THE  SHOOTER  S CORNER , by  Don 
Lewis,  is  a 449-page  hardcover  book  that 
covers  nearly  every  facet  of  the  shooting 
sports  from  a hunter’s  point  of  view. 
Beginning  with  the  history  of  firearms, 
Don  covers  actions,  stocks,  and  barrels; 
scopes  and  metallic  sights;  rimfire, 
big  game  and  varmint  cartridges;  shot- 
guns, gauges  and  fit;  and  a whole  lot 
more.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Department  AR, 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797.  Price  is  $15  delivered. 
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Coming  Home,  by  Gerry  Putt,  is  the  eighth  limited  edition 
fine  art  print  available  through  the  Game  Commission's 
"Working  Together  for  Wildlife"  program.  As  with  pre- 
vious editions.  Coming  Home  is  limited  to  600  signed  and 
numbered  prints.  Image  size  is  approximately  15  x 22Vi 
inches,  printed  on  acid-free  100  percent  rag  paper.  Price  is 
$125,  delivered;  framed  prints  are  an  additional  $97.50. 
Limited  numbers  of  the  1986,  1987,  1988  and  1989  prints 
are  still  available.  Invest  in  the  future  of  Pennsylvania's 
wildlife  — and  yours,  too.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Department  AR,  2001  Elmerton 
Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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Ted  Godshall  Passes  Away 

IT’S  WITH  deep  regret  that  we  announce  the 
passing  of  Ted  Godshall,  Chief  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  Public  Information  Division.  Among 
his  many  accomplishments,  Ted  has  written  the 
GAME  NEWS  “Conservation  News”  column  for 
the  past  25  years.  Ted  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  were 
attending  the  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Outdoor  Writers  Association,  in  Uniontown, 
when  he  suffered  a fatal  heart  attack  on  October 
20.  He  was  58. 

A resident  of  Mount  Joy,  Lancaster  County,  Ted 
was  graduated  from  Juniata  Valley  High  School  and 
went  on  to  Penn  State,  where  he  earned  a master’s 
degree  in  journalism  — and  remained  active  as  an 
alumnus  of  the  PSU  Marching  Blue  Band.  He 
worked  for  the  Huntingdon  Daily  News  and  the 
Brownsville  Telegraph,  and  was  an  editor  for  the 
Lancaster  New  Era  when  he  joined  the  Game 
Commission  in  1966. 

Ted  began  his  career  with  the  agency  as  Asso- 
ciate Editor  of  GAME  NEWS.  He  then  went  on  to  become  responsible  for  writing 
Game  Commission  news  releases,  compiling  the  annual  “Hunting  and  Trapping 
Digest,”  and  for  producing  many  other  agency  publications.  In  the  late  1970s,  Ted 
was  promoted  to  the  information  specialist  position  and,  in  1985,  was  named  Chief 
of  the  Public  Information  Division,  a branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  & 
Education. 

In  recent  years  Ted  was,  perhaps,  best  known  for  his  deer  management  semi- 
nars. In  great  demand  at  sportsmen’s  clubs,  civic  meetings  and  other  gatherings, 
Ted  was  willing  to  go  anywhere  to  explain,  step-by-step,  the  hows  and  whys  of  deer 
management  to  anybody  interested.  That  the  Game  Commission’s  deer  manage- 
ment program  is  better  understood  and  more  widely  accepted  now  than  at  any 
time  in  the  agency’s  history  is  due  to  Ted’s  initiative  and  the  creative  ways  he  was 
able  to  explain  the  agency’s  sophisticated  deer  management  procedures. 

In  addition  to  the  sportsmen’s  and  fraternal  organizations  he  belonged  to,  Ted 
was  a longtime  and  active  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Associa- 
tion. Joining  the  association  in  1967,  he  served  in  many  capacities.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  fact,  he  had  just  closed  the  general  meeting  of  POWA  members  and 
was  preparing  to  attend  an  evening  banquet,  at  which  time  he  was  going  to 
formally  conclude  his  one-year  term  as  president. 

The  consummate  employee,  Ted  also  proudly  served  as  a deputy  wildlife  conser- 
vation officer,  a volunteer  law  enforcement  position  he  took  seriously,  spending 
countless  hours  on  night  patrol,  conducting  investigations,  handling  nuisance 
animal  complaints,  teaching  hunter-trapper  education  classes,  and  simply  helping 
the  district  officers  however  and  whenever  needed. 

Despite  his  many  obvious  accomplishments,  Ted’s  greatest  contributions  came 
vicariously  through  other  outdoor  writers  and  broadcasters.  Everybody  involved 
with  publicizing  and  promoting  outdoor  Pennsylvania  quickly  learned  they  could 
place  their  complete  trust  in  Ted,  that  he  was  the  final  authority  when  it  came  to 
explaining  the  complex  and  controversial  issues  of  hunting,  trapping  and  wildlife 
management.  Ted  Godshall  was  a writer’s  writer,  an  honest  outdoor  communicator 
who  will  be  sorely  missed  by  us  all. 


R.  Theodore  Godshall 
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No  matter  where  you  travel  in  Pennsylvania, 
there’s  magic  in  the  words  . . . 


Deer  Camp 


By  Tom  Fegely 


DEER  CAMPS,  like  the  hunters 
who  inhabit  them,  come  in  a 
variety  of  sizes,  shapes,  smells,  sounds 
and  personalities.  But  they  all  share 
one  feature  — they’re  palaces  to  the 
sportsmen  who  annually  migrate  to 
them  for  deer  season. 

No  matter  if  the  “camp”  is  carpeted, 
water  flows  at  the  twist  of  a handle  and 
the  bathroom  is  walled  with  tile,  or  if 
the  structure  is  subject  to  northwinds 
that  sneak  through  holes  in  the  siding, 
water’s  carted  from  a nearby  spring, 
and  the  nearest  “relief  room”  is  a tum- 
bledown outhouse  25  cold  and  snowy 
paces  from  the  cabin  door.  Or,  a deer 
camp  can  be  simply  a tent  set  on  the 
edge  of  the  deer  woods.  Regardless, 


sportsmen  know  them  as  the  places 
where  memories  are  born. 

Today,  unlike  the  past,  many  deer 
camps  also  have  women  in  residence. 
Once  totally  a male  bastion,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  women  and  girls  are  now 
sharing  in  the  joys  of  deer  camp. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania,  deer  camp  is 
solid  tradition.  In  terms  of  the  word 
“camp,”  few  can  hold  up  to  the  turn-of- 
the-century  versions  when  canvas  tents 
or  log  shacks,  open  fires  and  an  oak 
meat  pole  were  standard  items,  and 
creature  comforts,  such  as  beds  with 
mattresses,  were  luxuries. 

I’m  not  old  enough  to  have  experi- 
enced deer  camps  of  the  1920s  and  ear- 
lier. Not  many  of  us  are.  But  I vividly 
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recall  the  more  recent  versions  of  the 
buckskin  camps  where  fluorescent 
orange  was  scorned,  where  duck  coats 
or  Woolrich  suits  were  the  standard 
dress  for  the  hunt. 

Today,  I’m  pleased  to  report,  the 
camp  in  which  several  friends  and  I 
spend  the  opening  days  of  the  annual 
hunt  is  considerably  more  comfortable. 

But  I’m  glad  I also  experienced  the 
rough  ’n  tough  deer  camp  of  the  past. 
Like  an  heirloom  handed  down  genera- 
tion to  generation,  kids  exposed  to  deer 
camps  seldom  throw  away  the  memo- 
ries; themselves  adopting  their  own 
friends  and  camps  as  they  grow  older. 
Most  hunters  gain  entry  to  a camp 
through  a father,  uncle  or  some  special 
person  who  thought  enough  of  them  to 
share  the  experience  and  the  mystique. 

I can  still  remember  my  first  night  at 
a deer  camp.  I was  18  at  the  time  and  a 
freshman  at  Lock  Haven  State  College 
(now  University)  in  Clinton  County.  My 
dad  hosted  me  as  a guest  for  the  open- 
ing day  of  buck  season  at  Tall  Maples 
Hunting  Lodge  in  Sullivan  County, 
about  U/2-hour  drive  east  of  school.  (I 
even  managed  a second  day  of  hunting 
by  getting  lost  on  the  opener,  wander- 
ing around  in  the  dark  for  over  four 


LEVER-ACTIONS  — mostly  in  32  Winchester 
and  other  “brush  busting”  cartridges- 
often  dominated  the  gun  racks.  Evenings 
were  spent  cleaning  and  caring  for  the 
rifles,  amid  the  clamor  of  smoky  poker 
games  and  remembrances  of  past  whitetail 
seasons. 

hours,  and  finally  being  found  too  late 
to  go  back  to  school  that  night.) 

As  I vividly  recall,  the  camp  was  alive 
with  action,  from  long-johned  mem- 
bers taking  quick  runs  to  the  two-holer 
to  cigar-munching  poker  players  sur- 
rounding the  long  wooden  dining  table, 
with  another  contingent  sitting  in  the 
small  living  room,  near  the  woodstove, 
reliving  past  hunts  for  the  prized  Penn- 
sylvania whitetail. 

Hands  caringly  stroked  the  stocks  of 
guns  new  and  old  as  they  were  polished 
and  oiled.  The  old  standards,  largely  32 
Winchester  Specials  or  some  other 
type  of  “brush  gun,”  many  without  the 
high-power  scopes  that  top  today’s  deer 
rifles,  were  awaiting  their  call  like  sol- 
diers at  attention,  stacked  in  a stand-up 
rack  along  the  far  wall. 

On  the  eve  of  the  opener,  talk  was 
always  of  past  hunts  or  occurrences 
that  took  place  at  camp  before  and  after 
the  actual  hunting  expeditions.  Jokes 
and  pranks  flowed  as  easily  as  the  Sea- 
grams and  Ballantine  stocked  in  the 
refrigerator. 

With  it  all  there  was  a certain  anxi- 
ety; like  an  experience  one  seeks  to 
savor  and  not  let  go  until  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  when  the  subcon- 
scious finally  relinquishes  dreams  of 
big-racked  bucks  and  sleep  comes  re- 
luctantly; more  a too-short  nap  jarred 
to  consciousness  with  the  clanging  of  a 
broad-faced  alarm  clock. 

The  smells  of  bacon  and  fresh- 
brewed  coffee  drifted  up  the  spiraling 
stairs,  expediting  the  task  of  dressing 
on  a morning  where  a peek  through  the 
window  revealed  a new-fallen  lining 
of  tracking  snow  — as  if  such  a time 
needed  expediting. 

As  I write  this  it’s  that  time  of  year 
again.  Tonight  the  fires  will  burn  bright, 
curling  woodsmoke  into  the  crisp  night 
throughout  the  northwoods.  Tomorrow, 
before  first  light,  the  bobbing  beams 
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of  flashlights  will  pilot  orange-coated 
hunters  to  their  favored  stands  in  the 
woods  and  field  edges.  By  dusk  camp 
poles  will  hang  heavy  with  deer.  If  not, 
talk  of  the  day’s  misses  and  the  ritual  of 
snipping  shirt-tails  will  fill  the  evening 
hours  and,  thereafter,  deep  sleep  will 
come  more  easily. 

I’d  like  to  have  been  part  of  a 1900 
deer  camp,  mainly  to  verify  my  belief 
that  little  has  changed  among  avid  deer 
hunters  — or  the  spirit  of  the  camp 
scene  — since  that  time.  Certainly,  ac- 
commodations are  more  comfortable 
now  and  they’re  easier  to  get  to,  as  well. 
Four  wheel  drive  trucks  and  Jeeps  now 
fill  the  driveways  and  front  yards  of 
mountain  camps.  No  more  getting 
stuck  in  the  snow  and  mud  with  the  old 
Model  T,  or  hiking  and  mule-tripping 
into  the  hinterlands  as  our  forefathers 
did. 

Hunters  dress  differently,  too,  and 
deer  are  more  abundant  than  when  our 
great-grandfathers  took  to  the  forests. 
Variable  scopes  enhance  shiny  guns, 
some  with  plastic  stocks  of  which  my 
grandfather  would  surely  make  com- 
ment. The  arsenal  is  stacked  on  the 
camp  rack  and  the  line-up  of  Sorels  and 
Gore-Tex  boots  in  front  of  the  door 
underscores  a modern  time. 

But  I’ll  bet  the  anticipation’s  the 
same  as  it  was  in  those  wind-blown 
tents  of  the  early  century.  And  the 
smells  are  similar,  too.  Whether  it  be 
the  alluring  odor  of  Hoppes  No.  9 or 
the  addictive  scent  of  frying  bacon  and 
black  coffee  wafting  through  the  camp 
kitchen,  a stint  here  takes  all  of  the 
senses  into  account. 

I like  it  that  way.  It  takes  me  back  to 
the  time  of  the  lumberjacks  and  hard- 
working townsfolk  who  labored  hard 
above  ground  and  under  to  feed  their 
families.  But  once  each  year  they’d 
band  together  to  play  hard  in  the  back- 
woods  deer  camps,  bringing  home  ven- 
ison as  a bonus. 

This  is  the  season  that  always  urges 


me  to  draw  John  Madson’s  “The  White- 
Tailed  Deer”  (Winchester-Western, 
Olin  Corporation,  1961)  from  my  book- 
shelf and  read  his  poem,  “Palace  In  The 
Popple,”  shared  here  with  John’s  per- 
sonal blessing. 

It’s  a smoky , raunchy  boars’  nest 
With  an  unswept , dr afty  floor 
And  pillowticking  curtains 
And  knife  scars  on  the  door. 

The  smell  of  a pine-knot  fire 
From  a stovepipe  that's  come  loose 
Mingles  sweetly  with  the  bootgrease 
And  the  Copenhagen  snoose. 

There  are  work-worn  SO- 1 Os 
With  battered,  steel-shod  stocks, 

And  drying  lines  of  longjohns 
And  of  steaming,  pungent  socks. 

There’s  a table  for  the  Bloody  Four 
And  their  game  of  two-card  draw, 

And  there’s  deep  and  dreamless  sleeping 
On  bunk  ticks  stuffed  with  straw. 

Jerry  and  Jake  stand  by  the  stove, 

Their  gun  talk  loud  and  hot. 

Bogie  has  drawn  a pair  of  kings 
And  is  raking  in  the  pot. 

Frank ’s  been  drafied  again  as  cook 
And  is  peeling  some  spuds  for  stew 
While  Bruce  wanders  by  in  baggy  drawers 
Reciting  “Dan  McGrew.” 

No  where  on  earth  is  fire  so  warm 
Nor  coffee  so  infernal 
Nor  whiskers  so  stiff,  jokes  so  rich 
Nor  hope  blooming  so  eternal. 

A man  can  live  for  a solid  week 
In  the  same  old  underbritches 
And  walk  like  a man  and  spit  when  he  wants 
And  scratch  himself  where  he  itches. 

I tell  you,  boys,  there’s  no  place  else 
Where  I’d  rather  be,  come  fall, 

Where  I eat  like  a bear  and  sing  like  a wolf 
And  feel  like  I’m  bull-pine  tall. 

In  that  raunchy  cabin  out  in  the  bush 
In  the  land  of  the  raven  and  loon, 

With  a tracking  snow  lying  new  to  the  ground 
At  the  end  of  the  Rutting  Moon. 

Deer  camp! 

May  woodsmoke  forever  curl  from  its 
chimney. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GRAND  SLAM 


A DOLLAR  EACH,  just  give  me  one 
dollar  for  each  yarn  published  over 
the  years  in  outdoor  magazines  about 
the  heroic  exploits  of  he-men  hunters 
seeking  to  score  a North  American 
grand  slam.  They’re  after  one  of  each 
species  of  North  American  sheep:  Big- 
horn, Stone,  Dali,  and  Desert  Bighorn. 
Each  tale  is  full  of  the  wild  and  wooly, 
like  the  latter  day  Jim  Bridger,  about 
somebody  making  a one-shot  kill  at  600 
yards,  mountain  to  mountain,  at  11,000 
feet.  And  always  in  blinding  snow,  in  a 
whole  gale  crosswind,  in  the  fading 
light  of  the  last  day  of  the  hunt.  Of 
course,  in  the  end,  our  gallant  nimrod 
proceeds  to  grab  the  limp  critter  by  the 
horns  and  ride  it  downhill  to  the  base 
camp  where  the  taxidermist,  and  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  preliminary  scorer, 
are  waiting. 

Well,  friend,  my  own  version  of  a 
grand  slam  is  not  so  noble,  hut  it  has 
been  a satisfying  challenge  to  me.  It 
concerns  but  one  species:  Odocoileus 
virginianus  — the  white-tailed  deer.  My 
version  of  this  “four-bagger”  concerns 
how  each  one  was  taken. 

Since  my  employment  as  a teacher 
precludes  the  possibility  of  a week-long 
pilgrimage  to  a big  woods  hunting 
camp,  I must  grab  a day  here  or  there, 
as  my  schedule  permits,  during  the 
Penn’s  Woods  December  fiesta. 

On  December  15,  1968,  the  sun  rose 
on  a shaking  oddity  amid  southern  Pot- 
ter County’s  hardwoods.  That  spectacle 
was  yours  truly  — odd  because  I was 
standing  inside  a sleeping  bag  tied 
around  my  waist,  and  shaking  because 
the  bag  didn’t  prevent  the  shivers  on 
that  eight-degree  morning. 

Did  you  ever  start  to  sporterize  a 
military  rifle  and  then  he  dumb  enough 
not  to  finish  the  job  in  time  for  the  sea- 
son? I hope  I’m  not  alone.  Because  my 
rifle  was  at  home  in  pieces,  I was  carry- 
ing a 44  Magnum  revolver  I had  pur- 
chased the  preceding  summer. 

The  pre-dawn  darkness  was  softened 
somewhat  by  the  dusting  of  snow  that 
had  materialized  during  the  night.  I 


noted  that  fact  while  scraping  the  ice 
from  inside  the  windows  of  my  luxuri- 
ous accommodations  — the  back  seat  of 
a 1966  sedan.  Room  service  was  limited 
to  lukewarm  leftover  coffee  and  day-old 
doughnuts.  I unfolded  myself  first,  my 
clothes  second,  dressed,  and  then  hob- 
bled to  the  patch  of  frozen  turf  I would 
call  my  stand  for  the  next  several  hours. 

I was  in  the  woods,  about  50  yards 
above  a cleared  pipeline,  facing  uphill. 
About  7:30  World  War  IP/2  erupted 
from  the  top,  and  before  long  a large 
brown  streak  appeared,  crossing  from 
my  left,  angling  down  hill.  When  it 
slowed  to  somewhere  near  the  speed  of 
light,  I saw  that  the  deer  was  bald  and 
thus,  fair  game  this  day.  I picked  an 
opening  in  the  trees  to  place  my  shot. 
The  muzzle  blast  put  the  creature  back 
into  high  gear,  and  I watched  it  disap- 
pear in  the  direction  of  Coudersport. 

Emerging  from  my  dacron  cocoon,  I 
paced  about  50  yards  up  the  hill  to  look 
for  any  signs  of  a hit.  The  dusting  of 
snow  made  following  the  tracks  easy, 
but  it  also  made  it  obvious  that  I hadn’t 
drawn  blood.  I followed  the  tracks  for  a 
couple  hundred  yards  — a clean  miss. 

As  I stood  there,  wrestling  with  the 
idea  of  returning  to  hibernation,  a big 
confab  began  among  some  fellow 
hunters  up  the  hill  to  my  left.  Simulta- 
neously, a commotion  erupted  up  the 
hill  to  my  right.  Three  deer  had  de- 
cided to  make  an  end  run  around  the 
pow-wow  in  front  of  them,  and  guess 
who  they  ran  into?  A 30-yard  shot  gave 
me  my  very  first  deer  and  the  first  leg 
of  my  grand  slam  — a deer  taken  with  a 
handgun. 

After  three  lean  years  luck  came  my 
way  again,  on  December  16,  1972,  the 
last  day  of  the  then  six-day  antlerless 
season  in  southern  Berks  County. 

Following  a fruitless  buck  season  and 
a no-contact  antlerless  Monday,  north 
of  Interstate  78,  near  Eckville,  I called 
my  uncle,  Joe  Endy,  about  mid-week.  I 
managed  to  get  myself  invited  to  hunt 
with  him  on  Saturday.  We  would  try  the 
woodlot  behind  his  friend’s  house  near 
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If  every  household  in  America 
switched  to  the  most  energy- 
efficient  refrigerators  available, 
we'd  eliminate  the  need  for  about 
12  power  plants.  Look  for  efficiency 
tags  when  replacing  any  worn-out 
appliances. 


FOR  MORE  CONSERVATION  TIP’S  AND  INFORMATION,  WRITE  FOR 
NWF'S  CITIZEN  ACTION  GUIDE,  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION, 
EARTH  DAY  PROGRAMS,  1400  16TH  STREET  NW, 
WASHINGTON,  DC  20036-2266 


Working  for  the 
Nature  of  Tomorrow. 


EVERY  DAY 


Adamstown  for  the  last  hurrah.  We  had 
happened  upon  deer  there  several 
times  while  small  game  hunting  that 
year. 

How  cold  was  it?  Time  has  dimin- 
ished my  memory  of  exact  temperature, 
but  I do  remember  that  my  canteen  be- 
came a brick,  the  coffee  in  my  thermos 
was  cold  by  mid-morning,  and  the  sili- 
cone lubricant  in  the  action  of  my  30- 
06  turned  into  little  white  flakes  I could 
brush  off  the  bolt. 

We  suffered,  about  150  yards  apart, 
until  about  11:30,  when  we  rendez- 
voused and  decided  to  ease  on  down  to 
the  homestead  for  lunch  and  a proper 
thawing,  although  I remember  the 
thawing  coming  first  on  the  priority  list. 
We  had  seen  nothing  but  one  gray 


squirrel,  which  must  have  lost  its  mind 
and  ventured  out  for  a stroll. 

Now  what?  Well,  we  decided  to  play 
our  last  trump  card.  After  lunch,  ac- 
cording to  plan,  I would  cautiously  cir- 
cle my  way  around  the  quarter-mile 
stretch  of  saplings  and  honeysuckle 
along  the  property  edge  and  then  wait. 
Joe  would  slowly  poke  his  way  through 
the  maze,  hoping  to  jump  one  just  as  he 
had  during  small  game  season.  This 
time,  however,  I would  be  the  cork  in 
the  bottle.  We  figured  the  push  to  take 
about  a half  hour. 

As  it  turned  out,  Joe  jumped  two 
deer  during  his  drive.  The  first  one 
headed  toward  me  but  Joe  only  heard 
it.  The  second  one  gave  him  a quick 
shot  in  a small  opening,  but  a distant 
house  in  the  same  direction  made  him 
pass  up  the  opportunity. 

About  20  minutes  into  the  engage- 
ment, a doe  popped  out  of  my  end  of 
the  thicket.  I missed  with  the  first  shot, 
at  which  time  the  animal  decided  to 
hightail  it  for  parts  unknown.  My  sec- 
ond shot  changed  her  mind  and  leg  two 
of  my  grand  slam  was  complete  — a deer 
taken  with  a rifle. 

Next  step:  muzzleloader  season,  Jan- 
uary 6,  1979.  A newly  acquired  hunting 
partner,  Jim  Schmitz,  and  I took  to  the 
woods  the  day  after  Christmas  1978,  on 
State  Game  Lands  106,  near  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary.  Both  of  us  missed 
a deer  that  morning,  low  on  the  hill.  We 
tried  again  on  December  28  and  on 
New  Year’s  Day.  Although  sporadic 
popping  surrounded  us,  neither  got  a 
shot. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  Jim 
missed  a big  doe  at  about  80  yards. 
Movement  of  other  hunters  spooked 
the  fleeing  deer  away  from  me,  ruining 
our  game  plan.  The  woods  were  getting 
somewhat  crowded,  with  the  extended 
small  game  and  grouse  season  coincid- 
ing with  the  muzzleloader  season. 
About  10:00  I moseyed  down  to  meet 
Jim.  As  we  broke  out  of  the  huddle,  we 
decided  to  leave  the  crowd  behind  and 
drive  around  the  mountain  and  up  to 
the  Port  Clinton  fire  tower. 

By  noon,  Jim’s  Jeep  sat  30  minutes 
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I WATCHED  a group  of  doe  wander  down  the  hill,  the  fresh  snow  cover  allowing  them  to  move 
silently.  Because  of  the  snow,  however,  I was  able  to  spot  them  and  pick  an  opening  through 
which  to  shoot. 


walking  time  behind  us  as  we  turned  off 
the  main  trail  onto  the  side  trail  toward 
Hartman’s  Hollow.  We  jumped  one  on 
the  way  down,  but  it  was  moving  too 
fast  for  a shot. 

That  place  looked  as  good  as  any,  we 
guessed,  so  we  parked  about  200  yards 
off  the  trail  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance apart.  I stood  on  what  appeared 
to  be  an  old  charcoaling  pit,  which  are 
common  in  that  area.  The  flatness  of 
the  pit  made  standing  comfortable  and 
I had  good  visibility  due  to  the  accumu- 
lation from  heavy  morning  snow 
showers  which  had  given  way  to  bright 
sunshine. 

After  almost  an  hour  a group  of  deer 
meandered  down  the  hill,  quite  some 
distance  in  front  of  me.  They  were 
quiet,  and  without  the  fresh  snow  cover 
on  the  ground,  I might  not  have  noticed 
them  easily.  I picked  an  opening 
through  the  timber,  cocked  my  rifle, 
braced  myself  against  a tree,  and 
waited. 

Legal  at  that  time,  I had  my  rifle 


stoked  with  a 370-grain  maxiball  and 
good  dose  of  FF  powder.  It  was  dead  on 
at  50  yards  and  three  to  four  inches  low 
at  a hundred.  But  the  lead  doe  was  be- 
yond that.  She  gave  me  a perfect  stand- 
ing shot  in  the  opening  I picked,  but  I 
wasn’t  sure  about  the  distance.  I had 
never  taken  such  a long  shot,  even  with 
a scoped,  modern  rifle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  loads  I was 
using  gave  me  consistent  four-inch 
groups  at  one  hundred  yards,  and  I had 
practiced  with  that  smokepole  until  I 
was  confident  about  my  capabilities. 
There  was  little  danger  of  inflicting  a 
less  than  mortal  wound  through  a wind- 
age error  because  of  the  tight  shooting 
alley  she  was  in.  So  I made  a quick  ele- 
vation calculation  and  touched  off  Old 
Betsy.  Through  the  blue  haze  of  burned 
powder  it  looked  as  if  the  whole  pack 
hauled  back  up  the  hill  where  they  had 
come  from.  Muttering  a few  salty 
phrases,  I reloaded  and  went  to  investi- 
gate. 

I found  the  tracks  and  then  a blood- 
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trail.  Feeling  like  Daniel  Boone  reincar- 
nated, I hustled  along  about  60  yards  to 
where  I found  the  end  of  phase  three 
of  my  quest.  I’m  still  occasionally  dis- 
posed to  toot  my  own  horn  about  that 
shot  and  jim  never  could  believe  it, 
even  though  he  helped  me  check  the 
distance,  which  came  to  130  yards. 

The  fourth  leg  of  my  grand  slam 
proved  to  be  the  toughest.  Way  back  in 
1967,  I had  purchased  a bow  — a “Bear 
Grizzly”  — with  a 47-pound  pull.  In 
those  days,  the  standard  bowhunting 
spread  was  just  such  a recurve  and,  if 
you  couldn’t  afford  fiberglass  arrows  — 
which  I couldn’t  — cedar  shaft  arrows. 

Lots  of  Practice 

I practiced  quite  a bit  and  became 
pretty  good  with  it.  I got  to  see  some 
deer  during  a number  of  seasons,  but 
usually  never  close  enough  for  a shot. 
Also,  several  times  I passed  up  shots  at 
does,  hoping  for  a shot  at  a buck;  deci- 
sions I came  to  regret  after  rifle  season 
each  time  I thought  about  my  blank 
deer  tag.  As  years  passed  I continued  to 
bow  hunt,  but  my  interest  level  was 
never  equal  to  firearms  hunting.  I 
missed  a shot  in  1968,  again  in  1974, 
and  a third  in  1978. 

The  ’68  miss  was  from  the  unbeliev- 
able distance  of  about  12  feet.  When  I 
heard  her  trotting  toward  me  I drew 
the  bow.  I saw  her  crossing  in  front  of 
me  and  was  moving  the  bow  with  her  as 
I released.  But  she  saw  me,  too,  and 
stepped  on  the  brakes.  Had  she  taken 
one  more  step  I would  have  connected. 
If  I had  waited  another  second,  I would 
have  had  a standing  shot.  As  it  turned 
out,  I had  to  settle  for  a miss.  The 
misses  in  ’74  and  ’78  were  just  that  — 
misses  — due  to  my  errors  in  distance 
judgment  and  poor  releases. 


MAXIBALLS  were  legal  at  that  time,  and  I put 
mine  ahead  of  a good  dose  of  FF  powder— a 
combination  I knew  to  be  right  on  at  50 
yards. 


In  1981  I purchased  a compound 
bow  and  all  its  accompanying  parapher- 
nalia. It  cost  me  more  than  a cheese- 
burger, and  that  fact  gave  me  the  im- 
petus to  become  more  serious  about 
bowhunting.  I also  resolved  never  to 
take  a marginal  shot.  If  I released,  1 
wanted  to  be  as  sure  as  possible  that 
the  shot  would  be  fatal.  As  a result,  I 
did  pass  up  a few  shots  between  ’81  and 
’89.  Either  the  distance  was  too  great  or 
brush  too  thick,  or  the  deer  sensed  me 
first,  so  there  was  no  chance  for  am- 
bush. 

For  opening  day  1989  my  neighbor, 
George  Hetrick,  and  I planned  to  take 
my  boat  and  hunt  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers’ property  adjoining  the  back- 
water area  of  Blue  Marsh  Lake.  We  had 
scouted  the  area  and  found  very  prom- 
ising sign.  We  figured  there  would  be 
little  hunting  pressure  back  there  be- 
cause the  gate  on  the  main  access  road 
to  the  area  is  not  opened  until  small 
game  season.  That  would  force  bow 
hunters  to  make  a nearly  two-mile  hike 
if  they  wanted  to  get  to  the  spot  we 
picked.  We  guessed  that  most  would 
hunt  on  the  lands  near  the  roads  bor- 
dering the  area. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  weather 
forecast  indicated  that  fog  might  be  a 
problem  for  us  in  the  early  morning.  I 
can’t  navigate  my  boat  in  Blue  Marsh 
“pea  soup,”  so  we  decided  to  hunt  our 
backup  spots  — on  Corps  land  right  be- 
hind our  houses  — and  take  our  chances 
with  other  hunters.  Just  as  we  figured, 
the  woods  were  full  of  flashlights,  even 
though  we  were  in  an  hour  before 
shooting  time. 

I went  the  whole  nine  yards  that 
morning,  including  a shower  at  4:00 
a.m.  with  unscented  soap,  baking  soda 
for  deodorant,  rubber  boots  with  scent 
pads,  and  my  camo  clothing  stored  in  a 
trash  bag  with  leaves  from  the  hunting 
area.  I laid  a short  trail  with  infringe- 
ment scent  and  hoped  to  get  a shot.  But 
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by  10  o’clock  I hadn’t  seen  or  heard  any- 
thing in  an  area  loaded  with  fresh  sign. 
I realized  that  no  matter  how  fussy  you 
are  about  scent,  other  hunters  in  the 
area  can  negate  your  efforts.  When  I 
saw  George  walking  out  at  10:15  I 
joined  him,  and  we  decided  that  after 
lunch  and  a snooze,  we  would  take  the 
boat  around  the  lake  for  the  afternoon 
activities. 

I spotted  three  deer  that  afternoon, 
but  I couldn’t  get  a shot  at  any.  From  his 
description,  I believe  George  saw  the 
same  three  deer  as  they  were  moving  in 
his  direction  from  me,  but  he  couldn’t 
get  a shot  either.  The  following  Satur- 
day was  scoreless,  although  George 
jumped  one  in  the  dark  on  his  way  to 
his  stand  and  watched  a hatrack  move 
through  thick  brush,  60  yards  out,  at 
seven  o’clock. 

After  work  on  Tuesday,  we  decided  to 
try  behind  the  haciendas  again,  think- 
ing the  opening  day  hysteria  would 
probably  have  died  down.  We  encoun- 
tered only  one  other  archer,  and  I took 
the  stand  I would  have  used  on  opening 
day  if  we  hadn’t  had  so  much  company. 

By  five  o’clock  I was  settled  in  for  the 
wait.  I watched  and  heard  only  squir- 
rels and  chipmunks  — until  6:10.  With 
only  21  minutes  of  hunting  time  re- 
maining, I caught  movement  to  my  left. 
Sure  enough,  a deer  was  angling  toward 
me.  After  what  seemed  like  hours,  it 
stopped  in  a clearing  and  sniffed 
around,  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
leisurely  decide  if  I should  take  a shot. 
It  was  on  the  smallish  side,  but  I knew 
it  was  time  to  go  for  leg  four  of  the 
grand  slam. 

It  started  moving  again,  and  as  it 
stepped  behind  a large  tree  I drew  the 
bow.  It  stepped  into  my  shooting  alley, 
and  I began  to  ease  my  release;  but  it 
took  another  step  and  I held.  Moving 
my  bow  slightly  to  the  right,  I aimed 
and  released,  just  as  it  began  to  take 
another  small  step.  I heard  the  arrow 
hit  and  saw  the  deer  jump.  It  bounded 
down  the  hill  to  my  right  and  was 
quickly  out  of  sight.  I thought  I heard 
some  thrashing  but  I wasn’t  sure.  I gath- 
ered up  my  equipment  and  headed  to 
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investigate.  To  my  horror  I found  my 
arrow  on  the  ground  in  front  of  a tree. 
Had  I missed?  No!  Examination  told 
me  the  arrow  had  passed  right  through. 
Then  I spotted  a blood  trail. 

Light  was  fading  fast,  and  I began  to 
get  anxious  about  finding  the  deer.  The 
blood  trail  was  sparse  and  difficult  to 
follow  amid  waist-high  brush  and  the 
colors  of  fallen  leaves  on  the  ground. 
Three  times  I abandoned  the  blood 
trail  and  looked  over  the  general  area, 
only  to  return  each  time  and  continue 
the  painstaking  search.  It  was  really 
getting  tough.  As  I knelt  on  the  ground 
with  darkness  closing  in,  frantic  about 
what  to  do  next,  I glanced  to  my  right, 
and  there  it  lay,  70  yards  from  the  spot 
where  it  had  been  hit. 

Perfect  Elevation 

My  elevation  had  been  perfect,  be- 
cause I knew  the  range  from  my  stand. 
But  because  the  button  buck  took  a 
step  as  I released,  the  arrow  entered 
much  farther  back  than  I had  intended. 
I now  understand  Keith  Schuyler’s  posi- 
tion on  limiting  bow  shots  to  25  yards. 
The  time  of  flight  is  critical  if  the  ani- 
mal is  moving,  and  thus  distant  shots 
will  not  strike  where  you  aim.  I was 
lucky  my  elevation  was  right. 
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I also  have  to  think  long  and  hard 
about  taking  future  bow  shots  with  so 
little  hunting  time  remaining  in  the  day. 
Had  I not  found  him  so  quickly  I would 
have  had  a real  problem  on  my  hands  at 
nightfall.  This  time,  though,  I was  lucky, 
and  mighty  thankful  for  that  luck. 

Well,  there’s  my  grand  slam  — a deer 
with  four  different  types  of  imple- 
ments, over  a span  of  28  seasons.  Al- 
though I have  taken  more  than  those 
four  whitetails  over  the  years,  I know 
the  diversity  of  methods  is  more  impor- 
tant to  me  than  the  final  count. 


I’m  sure  I’ll  never  take  on  the  chal- 
lenge of  a grand  slam  sheep  hunt.  I will 
never  book  passage  to  Africa  or  Alaska 
or  any  of  the  other  exotic  places  con- 
stantly ballyhooed  in  outdoor  maga- 
zines. Like  most  people,  I can  neither 
afford  the  cost  nor  the  time  to  get  in- 
volved in  such  expeditions.  You’re  in 
the  same  boat,  you  say? 

If  you  use  your  imagination  just  a bit, 
you  can  make  the  most  of  the  places 
and  time  available  to  you.  Approach 
your  hunts  from  a different  perspective. 
Try  a different  season  to  give  yourself 
an  added  challenge.  You  can  turn  the 
most  ordinary  hunt  into  one  of  high 
adventure  — adventure  you  can  have  in 
your  own  back  yard,  or  at  least  close  by. 

When  you  finally  score,  after  doing  it 
the  hard  way,  the  experience  is  unfor- 
gettable. I’ve  hunted  many  days  where 
the  details  are  now  just  a blur.  But, 
then,  there  are  my  “grand  slam” 
hunts  — my  special  hunts  — where  all 
the  day’s  happenings  stand  out  in  my 
mind  like  crown  jewels.  Life  is  as  ad- 
venturous as  you  choose  to  make  it.  Be- 
sides, who  wants  sheep,  anyway? 
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THE  ACQUISITION  of  a 4000-acre  tract  in  Lehigh  County  is  but  one  example  of  the  support 
the  agency  receives  from  allied  conservation  organizations.  Those  who  helped  arrange  this 
land  transfer  are,  seated  left  to  right,  Benjamin  Praedin,  Blue  Ridge  Real  Estate  vice  presi- 
dent; Roger  Lehman,  PGC  federal/state  coordinator;  Thomas  Kerr,  Wildlands  Conservancy 
executive  director;  Bud  Cook,  Nature  Conservancy;  Charles  Nehf,  Wildlands  Conservancy 
Trust  Fund  chair;  and  George  Thomas,  PGC  Real  Estate  Division.  Standing,  Ken  Knize, 
Ducks  Unlimited  chapter  president;  and  Robert  Sule,  Blue  Ridge  president  and  CEO. 


They  ain’t  makin’  it  no  more. 

— Will  Rogers 

Teaming  Up  for  Game  Lands 

By  Wendy  Plowman 


ON  A RAINY  evening  last  August,  a 
small  group  of  sportsmen,  bird- 
watchers, and  other  conservationists 
applauded  as  Wildlands  Trust  Fund 
Chairman  Charlie  Nehf  signed  an 
agreement  to  purchase  900  acres  in 
southern  Berks  and  Lancaster  Counties 
at  the  bargain-basement  price  of  $750 
an  acre.  Eventually,  the  parcel  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Game  Commission 
as  yet  another  vital  addition  to  the  1600 
acres  of  surrounding  game  lands 
already  existing  in  the  southeastern 
area  of  the  commonwealth. 

Since  January  1980,  Pennsylvania’s 
Wildlands  Trust  Fund  has  negotiated 
71  such  transactions  between  sellers 
and  the  Game  Commission,  resulting  in 
more  than  14,000  acres  being  added  to 
the  state  game  lands  network.  And  that 


is  just  one  of  dozens  of  organizations 
helping  the  Game  Commission  pur- 
chase land.  “There’s  still  land  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  be  preserved,  and  when  the 
chance  comes  up,  we  have  to  be  ready 
and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,” 
Nehf  relates. 

Tracing  back  to  the  early  1970s,  the 
Game  Commission  and  numerous  con- 
servation organizations  across  the  state 
have  worked  together  to  purchase  and 
protect  some  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  im- 
portant wildlife  habitat  parcels.  Accord- 
ing to  Jake  Sitlinger,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  it’s  a win / 
win  situation.  Sitlinger  states,  “It’s  an 
excellent  marriage  between  the  Game 
Commission  and  conservation  organ- 
izations across  the  state.” 

Even  before  1970,  the  Commission 
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had  a long  history  of  land  acquisitions. 
More  than  70  years  ago,  because  of  the 
drastic  reduction  in  the  deer  herd 
caused  by  habitat  destruction  and  over- 
harvesting of  timber.  Commission  man- 
agement had  the  foresight  to  develop  a 
wildlife  refuge  system  using  state  for- 
estry lands.  From  this,  13  refuges  were 
formed.  Soon  after,  however,  instead  of 
using  Bureau  of  Forestry  tracts  for  wild- 
life management,  the  agency  began 
purchasing  and  maintaining  refuges  on 
its  own  land,  thus  setting  the  stage  for 
the  first  purchase,  a 6289-acre  tract  in 
Elk  County,  obtained  at  a cost  of  $2.75 
per  acre. 

Changing  Philosophy 

By  1950  game  land  acres  totalled 
880,437,  averaging  $3.71  an  acre.  Fresh 
new  ideas  began  to  emerge  at  that  time, 
and  in  the  1960s  the  long-standing  phi- 
losophy changed  from  simply  maintain- 


ing game  lands  as  refuges  to  developing 
truly  comprehensive  wildlife  manage- 
ment programs  on  the  tracts.  Innova- 
tive land-use  practices,  coupled  with 
proven  habitat  improvement  projects 
were  initiated,  and  the  last  game  refuge 
of  its  kind  was  phased  out  in  1961.  By 
that  time  the  Commissioners,  agency 
staff  and  sportsmen  began  to  fully  ap- 
preciate how  valuable  an  aggressive 
land  acquisition  program  meant  to  an 
overall  wildlife  management  program. 

In  the  1960s  it  was  already  becoming 
difficult  to  find  prime  acreage  that  was 
available  and  affordable,  and  acquisi- 
tion projects  were  becoming  increas- 
ingly more  complicated. 

A major  milestone  occurred  in  1970, 
when  the  Game  Commission  and  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  col- 
laborated to  purchase  1191  acres  in 
Mercer  County,  now  State  Game  Lands 
284.  Since  then  the  WPC  has  helped  to 


THE  STATE  CHAPTER  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  642-acre  Kauffman  Tract  which  will  become  a part  of  SGL  51  in  Fayette  County.  On  hand 
for  the  dedication  were,  from  left,  state  chapter  president  C.  Thomas  Baldridge  and  chair- 
man Howard  E.  Meyers,  and  Jake  Sitlinger,  director  of  PGC’s  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
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purchase  an  additional  31,000  acres, 
through  cooperative  efforts  with  the 
Commission. 

According  to  Bill  Randour,  the  Con- 
servancy’s Public  Relations  Director, 
“A  major  advantage  to  this  cooperative 
setup  is  that  private  organizations  can 
buy  land  with  existing  revolving 
funds  — funds  that  are  constantly  being 
turned  over  to  buy  more  land.  They  can 
then  hold  the  land  until  the  Commis- 
sion can  afford  to  buy  it.”  Other  advan- 
tages allow  private  organizations  to  pur- 
chase land  that  is  up  for  sheriff  sale,  or 
in  bankruptcy  proceedings.  Often  the 
response  time  needs  to  be  immediate, 
too  quick  for  the  Commission  to  re- 
spond itself  because  of  bureaucratic 
time  delays. 

Once  the  land  is  turned  over  to  the 
Commission,  there  is  no  liability  of  any 
kind  to  the  sponsoring  organization. 
The  Commission  assumes  an  in-lieu-of 
tax  liability  set  by  the  legislature  of  60 
cents  per  acre  — 20  cents  goes  to  the 
township,  20  cents  to  the  school  dis- 
trict, and  20  cents  to  the  county.  The 
money  is  paid  by  September  1 each 
year. 

Township  supervisors  sometimes  op- 
pose purchases  because  of  their  con- 
cerns for  losing  taxable  land.  It’s 
quickly  pointed  out,  however,  that  no 
local  government  services  are  required 
for  the  public  tracts  and  that  the  private 
properties  bordering  state  game  lands 
increase  in  value.  According  to  a Penn 
State  University  study  of  game  lands, 
on  land  parcels  studied,  the  assessed 
value  of  adjacent  land  increased  five 
times  in  just  three  years. 

The  Commission’s  land  acquisition 
program  is  based  on  a no  strings  at- 
tached approach  between  a willing 
seller  and  a willing  buyer.  In  some 
instances  landowners  with  a desire  to 
sell  approach  the  Game  Commission 
directly.  In  other  instances  they  may 
approach  any  one  of  the  more  then  70 
land  conservancies.  The  no  strings  at- 
tached concept,  including  no  preexist- 
ing financial  obligation,  protects  the 
Game  Commission  from  acquiring  land 
that  can’t  at  a later  date  be  traded  for 


tracts  of  greater  value  for  wildlife  and 
sportsmen. 

Some  parcels  are  donated  outright, 
or  willed  to  the  Commission,  but  even 
those  can’t  be  accepted  with  obliga- 
tions. A recent  trend  finds  more  and 
more  people  donating  land,  as  environ- 
mental awareness  becomes  more  wide- 
spread. According  to  George  Thomas, 
Chief  of  the  PGC’s  Real  Estate  Divi- 
sion, “The  Game  Commission  is  in  a 
pick-and-choose  situation  these  days. 
We’re  the  only  ‘major  ball  game  in 
town’  — the  only  state  agency  that  is  ac- 
quiring properties.” 

Several  criteria  are  considered  before 
serious  negotiations  for  an  acquisition 
take  place.  The  size  and  location  is  im- 
portant, as  is  any  significant  natural  re- 
source qualities  the  parcel  may  contain. 
Generally,  the  agency  likes  to  obtain 
tracts  that  border  or  are  within  existing 
state  game  lands.  To  be  considered  as 
a new  state  game  lands,  an  acquisition 
needs  to  be  500  to  1000  acres,  although 
in  more  populated  areas,  smaller  par- 
cels might  be  accepted.  Whether  the 
tract  contains  wetlands,  streams,  or 
other  critical  habitats  is  also  consid- 
ered. And,  of  course,  a main  consider- 
ation is  cost. 

If  all  these  preliminaries  pass  muster, 
county  tax  maps  and  topographic  maps 
are  reviewed,  looking  at  the  size,  shape, 
and  accessibility  of  the  property  to  peo- 
ple. Then  an  actual  field  trip  to  the  site 
is  made,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it’s  a good  tract  for  wildlife. 

If  everything  meets  with  approval,  a 
purchase  price  is  negotiated  with  the 
seller,  based  on  appraisals  and  current 
market  values.  Then  a contract  is 
signed.  Each  contract  is  different  — 
some  might  depend  on  obtaining 
matching  funds  from  various  organiza- 
tions or  sportsmen’s  clubs.  The  red  tape 
continues:  the  contract  is  presented  to 
the  Commissioners.  If  approved,  the 
contract  is  then  reviewed  by  the  attor- 
ney general,  to  ensure  its  legality;  then 
it’s  sent  to  the  county  where  the  parcel 
is  located  for  recording. 

If  the  purchase  price  exceeds 
$100,000,  capital  projects  legislation 
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must  be  introduced  and  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  — authorizing 
the  expenditure  from  the  Game 
Fund  — undergoing  the  same  process  as 
any  other  bill  — if  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature, the  contract  is  sent  to  the  comp- 
troller’s office  to  encumber  funds.  A 
comprehensive  land  survey  is  done, 
after  which  a title  abstract  is  com- 
pleted—or  title  insurance  is  pur- 
chased—and  a deed  is  prepared. 
Checks  are  ordered.  Settlement  is 
scheduled.  A report  goes  out  to  Game 
Commission  personnel  to  activate  any 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  at  the  prop- 
erty-putting up  signs,  for  example, 
and  initiating  management  plans  for 
timber  and  wildlife.  Finally,  a report  de- 
claring the  land  a fixed  asset  must  be 
sent  to  the  Governor’s  office. 

Section  705  of  the  Game  and  Wild- 
life Code  limits  the  Commission  to  pay 
what  it  considers  a fair  and  reasonable 


JAKE  SITLINGER  and  Cindy  Dunn,  Appala- 
chian Audubon  Society  president,  take  a 
look  at  a potential  wetlands  purchase.  Wet- 
lands acquisition  has  become  a priority  in 
many  conservation  circles  over  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  general  public  is  beginning 
to  understand  the  importance  of  these 
areas. 

price  — up  to  $400  per  acre,  not  includ- 
ing federal  and  other  cost-sharing 
funds.  The  Commission  uses  hunting 
license  money  to  purchase  game  lands, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting,  propagat- 
ing, and  managing  wildlife  and  wildlife 
habitat,  and  to  provide  free  of  charge  a 
wide  range  of  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tional activities. 

Each  acquisition  project  is  unique. 
Often  a conservancy  becomes  involved 
to  help  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  asking  price  and  the  limit 
the  Game  Commission  is  allowed,  plus 
cost-share  portions  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Park  Service,  or 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Fund,  an  11 
percent  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition. 

For  example,  in  the  purchase  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
the  Allentown  based  Wildlands  Con- 
servancy Trust  Fund  made  up  the  dif- 
ference between  the  $750  selling  price 
and  the  $400  Game  Commission  cap, 
using  Conservancy  money  specifically 
earmarked  for  land  acquisition.  To  pay 
back  the  fund,  the  conservancy  contin- 
ually solicits  donations  from  sports- 
men’s clubs,  individuals,  and  various 
other  allied  conservation  organizations. 
Furthermore,  other  organizations  such 
as  local  Audubon  Societies,  the  Wild 
Turkey  Federation,  Ducks  Unlimited, 
Safari  Club  International,  Ruffed 
Grouse  Association,  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference,  Rocky  Mountain  Elk 
Foundation  and  many  others  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  help  the  Game 
Commission  acquire  land. 

Every  purchase  is  significant,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  depending  on  an  individ- 
ual’s point  of  view.  Waterfowl  enthusi- 
asts praised  the  Commission  for 
recently  purchasing  three  more  excep- 
tional Susquehanna  River  islands,  while 
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THE  LEHIGH  MARSHES  are  invaluable  habi- 
tat, and  their  acquisition  is  a monument  to 
the  cooperation  that  is  possible  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  The  marshes 
are  home  to  a multitude  of  wildlife  species, 
and  preserving  the  area  will  benefit  game 
and  nongame. 

conservationists  were  thrilled  with  the 
Conneaut  Marsh  purchase. 

One  of  the  more  complicated  and 
widely  recognized  land  deals  between  a 
public  corporation  and  private  conser- 
vation groups,  taking  seven  years  to 
complete,  encompasses  the  headwaters 
of  the  Lehigh  River  and  Tobyhanna 
Creek,  comprising  a 15,000-year-old 
pristine  glacial  lake,  known  as  the 
Lehigh  Marshes.  This  4000-acre  parcel 
includes  the  open  Lehigh  Marshes, 
thousands  of  feet  of  stream  frontage, 
and  extensive  upland  forests  with 
mainly  beech,  red  maple,  black  cherry 
and  black  birch.  The  important  signifi- 
cance is  understandable  when  you  con- 
sider that  75  percent  of  Allentown’s 
water  supply  comes  from  the  Little 
Lehigh  River,  a tributary  within  the 
acquisition. 

The  priceless  habitat  seems  out  of 
place  for  Pennsylvania,  appearing  more 
like  a remote  setting  you’d  find  in  Can- 
ada. The  wetlands  harbor  two  species 
of  rare  plants  — the  many-fruited  sedge 
and  Labrador  tea  — and  five  species  of 
ducks,  plus  deer,  river  otter,  beaver,  os- 
prey, bear,  rails,  snipe  and  many  other 
species  of  birds.  According  to  Steve 
Miller,  regional  director  of  Ducks  Un- 
limited, “This  is  a primary  nesting  area 
for  the  eastern  black  duck,  whose  pop- 
ulations have  nosedived  in  past  years. 

Including  the  surrounding  two 
state  parks  and  state  game  lands,  the 
additional  4000  acres  offers  almost 
30,000  contiguous  acres  of  state-owned 
land  and  protected  wildlife  habitat. 

The  unique  partnership  transferred 
the  parcel  from  Blue  Ridge  Real  Estate 
Company  to  the  Wetlands  Conservancy, 
Nature  Conservancy,  Ducks  Unlimited 


and,  ultimately,  the  Game  Commission, 
at  $2  million  below  the  property’s  ap- 
praised value. 

Tom  Kerr,  Executive  Director,  Wild- 
lands Conservancy,  states,  “There  are 
only  10  undisturbed  glacial  lakes  re- 
maining in  Pennsylvania.  Since  we’re 
losing  1200  acres  of  wetlands  a year  to 
development,  this  is  the  ultimate  act  of 
preservation.  We  bought  it.” 

The  Commission  budgets  roughly  $3 
million  annually  towards  high-priority 
land  acquisitions,  and  currently  has 
some  50  active  contracts  in  the  hopper. 
As  of  June  30,  1990,  the  Game  Com- 
mission owned  280  individual  tracts 
of  game  lands,  located  in  65  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s 67  counties,  comprising 
1,332,108  acres.  Costs  have  averaged 
$39.56  for  each  acre  purchased  since 
1920.  Those  numbers  represent  thou- 
sands of  land  purchases,  transfers,  out- 
right bequests,  and  trades  accom- 
plished over  the  past  70  years. 

George  Thomas  sums  it  up  by  stat- 
ing, “No  doubt  about  it,  Pennsylvania 
has  more  state-owned  land  dedicated  to 
hunting  than  any  other  state.  With  the 
way  everything  is  being  developed,  it’s 
essential  that  we  continue  our  land  ac- 
quisition program  while  there’s  still 
land  to  buy.” 
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Thoughts  on  being  a . . . 

Deputy  Wildlife 
Conservation  Officer 

By  Robert  C.  Gaffron 


PENNSYLVANIA  is  roughly  150 
miles  wide  and  almost  300  miles 
long,  and  it  is  rich  in  natural  resources. 
Unfortunately,  some  people  try  to  steal 
these  resources,  wildlife  in  particular. 
According  to  Pennsylvania  law,  wildlife 
belongs  to  all  of  us,  and  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  a dedicated  group  of  pro- 
fessionals working  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect our  interest.  This  protection, 
however,  would  not  be  possible  without 
the  added  help  of  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  freely  volunteer  their  ser- 
vices to  the  commonwealth.  These  in- 
dividuals I speak  of  are  the  deputy 
wildlife  conservation  officers. 

From  the  time  I was  in  junior  high 
school  the  two  groups  of  people  I ad- 
mired most  were  my  high  school  teach- 
ers and  our  state  game  protectors.  To 
become  a game  protector  — at  that 
time  — a person  had  to  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age  and  a high  school  graduate. 
After  I was  graduated  from  high  school 
I went  to  college  and  received  a degree 
in  education.  From  there  I got  a teach- 
ing job  in  central  Pennsylvania.  When  I 
reached  the  age  of  21  I took  the  Civil 
Service  test  for  Wildlife  Conservation 
Officer.  Competition  is  very  keen  for 
the  few  positions  available,  and  even 
though  I got  as  far  as  the  oral  inter- 
views, I was  never  fortunate  enough  to 
be  selected.  While  taking  a graduate 
course  in  wildlife  management  I met 
District  Game  Protector  Butch  Camp. 
We  became  friends,  and  one  evening  I 
told  him  of  my  desire  to  become  a game 
protector.  He  suggested  that  I consider 
working  as  a deputy  to  see  if  I really 
knew  what  the  job  was  like  and  to  gain 
some  practical  experience. 

In  September  1980  I took  the  plunge. 


I decided  to  take  the  test  required  to 
become  a deputy  wildlife  conservation 
officer.  Game  Protector  Camp  warned 
that  if  I were  accepted,  passed  the  test 
and  fulfilled  my  year  of  probation,  there 
would  be  many  times  that  agency  de- 
mands would  interfere  with  my  family 
life. 

The  test  was  given  in  Huntingdon,  on 
September  21,  my  wedding  anniversary. 
Already  the  position  was  interfering 
with  my  family  life.  After  passing  the 
test,  receiving  classroom  training,  and 
obtaining  my  credentials,  I was  as- 
signed to  my  home  area.  District  433, 
western  Perry  County. 

For  the  first  year  of  my  training  I was 
not  permitted  to  wear  a uniform  and 
had  to  ride  with  an  experienced  officer 
at  all  times.  After  completing  my  fire- 
arms training  course  I was  permitted  to 
carry  a revolver,  which  I purchased. 
And  that  was  just  the  first  of  many  pur- 
chases I was  to  make  to  do  my  job  of 
protecting  the  commonwealth’s  re- 
sources. 

The  first  opportunity  I had  to  ride 
with  the  District  Game  Protector  came 
about  a month  after  taking  my  test.  He 
picked  me  up  at  10:00  a.m.  and  we 
went  to  see  a violator  who  wanted  to 
settle  a violation.  After  collecting  a 
$200  fine,  we  began  patrolling  the  dis- 
trict, checking  small  game  hunters. 
Most  of  the  people  we  meet  were 
friendly;  however,  some  seemed  very 
hostile  towards  anyone  wearing  a uni- 
form. 

Over  the  next  several  years  I found 
out  just  how  much  time  goes  into  being 
a game  protector.  Along  with  the  day- 
time patrols  there  were  meetings  to  at- 
tend, farmers  to  visit,  complaints  to  an- 
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swer,  training  seminars,  pheasants  to 
stock,  roadkilled  deer  to  pick  up,  night 
patrols,  and  — worst  of  all  — hunting  ac- 
cidents to  investigate. 

Daytime  patrols  consisted  of  driving 
through  the  district,  looking  for  viola- 
tions, most  of  which  centered  around 
safety.  Common  violations  included 
loaded  guns  in  vehicles,  hunting  from 
vehicles,  shooting  game  not  in  season, 
and  failure  to  properly  tag  a big  game 
animal. 

Believe  Me 

People  don’t  like  to  be  cited  for  safety 
violations  but,  believe  me,  every  con- 
servation officer  would  much  rather 
write  safety  violation  citations  than  in- 
vestigate hunting  accidents.  Patrolling 
gave  us  the  opportunity  to  meet  sports- 
men. Listening  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  skills  for  a conservation 
officer.  Also  I picked  up  a lot  of  val- 
uable information  from  sportsmen,- 
which  enabled  me  to  do  a better  job. 

Night  patrol  was  an  entirely  different 
ball  game.  The  public  takes  on  a com- 
pletely different  personality  after  dark. 
Most  vehicle  stops  at  night  are  done 
because  of  suspected  illegal  activity, 
and  I soon  learned  why  conservation 


officers  doubt  most  explanations  they 
are  given.  In  my  five  years  as  a deputy  I 
heard'  many  unbelievable  stories.  Typi- 
cally, in  our  district,  we  would  begin 
night  patrol  shortly  after  dark.  In  pairs, 
we  would  patrol  areas  where  we  sus- 
pected illegal  activities  were  taking 
place.  I never  realized  how  many  peo- 
ple, in  just  our  small  county,  had  spot- 
lights. We  maintained  contact  with 
other  teams  through  radios,  again  paid 
for  by  the  individual  deputies. 

There  were  times  we  worked  for 
weeks  without  finding  anything.  That 
didn’t  necessarily  mean  nothing  was 
going  on,  only  that  we  weren’t  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  At  other 
times  we  had  up  to  a half  dozen  activi- 
ties happening  all  at  once.  The  thrill  of 
catching  someone  breaking  the  law  is  a 
lot  like  the  one  a sportsman  gets  after 
successfully  stalking  and  bagging  his 
game.  A poacher,  though,  is  much  more 
unpredictable. 

Usually,  midnight  to  3:00  a.m.  were 
our  busiest  times.  In  some  districts, 
however,  peak  times  are  earlier  or  later, 
depending  on  when  the  bars  or  stores 
close.  Night  patrol  consists  of  sitting  in 
a concealed  spot  where  a good  portion 
of  country  can  be  watched.  We  would 
sit  for  hours  at  a time  with  the  windows 
rolled  down,  listening  for  shots  and 
watching  for  lights. 

Cold  is  a part  of  every  officer’s  life.  I 
have  a brother-in-law  who  hasn’t  visited 
me  since  the  night  I took  him  along  and 
we  sat  for  about  five  hours  in  5-10  de- 
gree temperatures,  listening  for  gun 
shots.  He  said  he  used  to  think  I was 
crazy;  now  he  knows  I am. 

If  someone  were  to  ask  me  why  peo- 
ple violate  the  game  law  I would  say 
that  the  biggest  reason  is  greed.  Viola- 
tors, it  seems,  are  either  too  lazy  or  not 
skilled  enough  to  practice  fair  chase. 
So,  instead,  they  cheat.  Another  reason 
is  alcohol.  Many  of  the  people  I met  at 
night  who  had  violated  the  law  had 
been  drinking.  Usually  we  would  head 
in  for  the  night  around  3 or  4 a.m.  On 
several  occasions,  however,  I did  not  get 
home  until  after  daylight.  That  constant 
work  on  top  of  my  full  time  job  got  to 
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WE  STARTED  night  patrols  shortly  after 
dark.  Weeks  would  sometimes  pass  without 
incident,  but  at  times  the  nights  were  filled 
with  activity. 

be  a little  much.  Looking  back,  I’m  sure 
my  family  and  my  career  suffered. 

Naturally,  you  may  wonder  why  so 
many  men  and  women  get  involved 
with  such  a thankless  vocation.  I guess 
the  biggest  reason  for  most  of  us  is  that 
it’s  a way  of  paying  back  the  common- 
wealth for  something  that  has  been  an 
important  part  of  our  lives.  Being  a 
deputy  is  also  a way  of  conserving  wild- 
life resources  so  our  children  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  them  too.  I 
know  I probably  make  the  job  sound 
thankless  and  boring,  but  in  reality  it 
was  often  exciting,  and  occasionally 
sportsmen  did  say  thanks. 

I remember  one  father  in  particular 
who  thanked  me  for  issuing  his  son  a 
citation.  The  young  man  had  a loaded 
and  cocked  30-30  leaning  on  the  tail- 
gate of  a vehicle.  The  father  felt  the 
young  man  would  remember  to  handle 
firearms  safely  not  only  because  he  had 
chewed  out  his  son,  but  also  because 
the  money  to  pay  the  fine  was  going  to 
come  out  of  the  young  man’s  pocket. 

I could  go  on  and  on  about  my  ex- 
periences, but  I would  rather  just  end 
by  saying  thank  you  to  all  the  deputies 
out  there,  especially  the  ones  I had  the 
pleasure  to  work  with.  A change  in  full 
time  jobs  moved  me  to  another  area  of 
the  state,  where  present  circumstances 
do  not  afford  me  the  time  to  do  the  job 
properly,  so  I resigned  my  deputy  com- 
mission. 

If  you  think  you  might  be  interested 
in  this  kind  of  work,  I suggest  your  first 
step  be  to  get  involved  in  your  local 
sportsmen’s  club.  Help  with  hunter- 
trapper  education  classes  and  other 
club  activities.  Get  in  contact  with  your 
local  wildlife  conservation  officer  and 
offer  to  help  stock  pheasants  or  deliver 


seedlings,  for  example.  Show  him  you 
are  a sportsman  first,  then  tell  him  of 
your  interest. 

Each  region  of  the  state  has  a set 
number  of  deputy  positions  available, 
and  each  district  in  those  regions  also 
has  a quota.  If  the  wildlife  conservation 
officer  in  your  area  needs  help,  he  will 
notify  you  of  when  and  where  to  take 
the  state  test.  If  you  pass  the  test,  be 
prepared  to  spend  considerable  time  in 
training.  Also,  be  sure  your  family  is 
aware  of  your  decision.  The  most  im- 
portant prerequisite  to  becoming  a 
good  deputy  is  an  understanding  sup- 
portive spouse  and  family.  After  the 
training,  the  real  work  begins.  You 
should  pay  attention  to  all  the  experi- 
enced people  you  work  with  and  re- 
member your  commission  does  not 
make  you  any  better  than  anybody  else. 
The  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
and  its  citizens  have  placed  their  trust 
in  you.  It’s  up  to  you  to  live  up  to  that 
trust. 

Thanks  for  listening. 
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A BONUS  DEER 

By  H.T.  Montgomery  II 


THE  BONUS  DEER  concept  caught 
a lot  of  people  by  surprise  when  it 
was  introduced  statewide,  prior  to  the 
1988  deer  season,  but  I found  it  a wel- 
come addition  to  my  hunting  schedule. 
I am  an  avid  deer  hunter.  During  the 
past  26  years  I’ve  harvested  an  equal 
number  of  whitetails  — 13  buck  and  13 
doe.  Like  all  deer  hunters,  I enjoy  the 
thrill  of  looking  for  and  sometimes  find- 
ing that  buck  of  a lifetime,  and  I must 
admit,  filling  my  tag  with  a buck  is  spe- 
cial, but  there  had  always  been  a sad 
part  to  dropping  a buck.  My  hunting 
was  over  for  the  year,  relegating  me  to 
the  role  of  driver  or  photographer  — and 
I much  prefer  the  role  of  a hunter.  So 
with  the  bonus  license,  I got  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  What  more  could  I ask? 

That  year  four  of  the  five  hunters  in 
our  group  received  bonus  deer  tags: 
they  were  my  uncle  Jack  Reed  of  Oil 
City,  Ches  and  Howard  Confer  of  Pine 
City,  and  me.  Our  fifth  member  is  my 
other  uncle,  John  Montgomery,  from 
Derry.  It  seemed  John  always  had  a big 
black  cloud  hanging  over  him  every 
deer  season.  Anything  that  could  pos- 
sibly go  wrong,  usually  did.  But  to  his 
credit,  he  never  quit  and  finally,  after 
30  some  years,  John  got  his  first  deer,  a 
buck,  on  the  second  day  of  the  1988 
season.  I don’t  know  who  was  happier, 
John  or  me,  as  I looked  over  his  fat 
4-pointer.  Now  for  the  first  time  John 
would  become  a driver  instead  of  a 
hunter. 

As  the  1988  buck  season  drew  to  a 
close,  I decided  to  hunt  near  my  home 
in  Lawrence  County.  Jack  and  Ches 
headed  for  our  regular  spot  near  the 
Venango-Clarion  border.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  both  Jack  and  Ches  scored 
before  noon.  Jack  connected  on  a five- 
point  and  Ches  on  a one  antlered  three- 
point— not  bad  for  the  last  Saturday  of 
buck.  As  for  me,  all  I saw  was  does,  but 


that  excited  me  even  more  for  the  com- 
ing of  doe  season. 

All  of  our  antlerless  licenses  were  for 
Clarion  County.  Jack  and  Ches  each 
had  one  tag  to  fill,  Howard  and  I each 
had  two.  My  plans' were  simple.  I hoped 
to  take  a doe  on  Monday,  with  my  Win- 
chester 32  Special,  and  my  bonus  deer 
on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  with  my 
muzzleloader  or  Ruger  44  Magnum  re- 
volver. I figured  I’d  give  the  second  one 
a sporting  chance.  Ha!  How  wrong  I 
was  to  be. 

Opening  day  came  with  bitter  cold 
temperatures.  As  Jack  and  I drove  past 
the  bank  in  Oil  City  the  sign  told  the 
whole  story:  5:45  a.m.  . . . —14  degrees. 
We  looked  at  each  other  and  began  to 
laugh. 

“I  don’t  know  about  you,  but  I’m 
going  to  get  mine  nice  and  early  so  I 
can  build  a fire,”  Jack  said. 

“Sounds  good  to  me,”  I replied.  “But 
don’t  be  surprised  if  I have  my  deer  and 
a fire  going  before  you  get  back.”  We 
were  both  confident,  due  to  the  fact  we 
had  hunted  the  same  area  for  over  25 
years,  and  because  deer  were  healthy 
and  plentiful. 

As  scheduled,  we  met  Ches  and 
Howard  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  began 
our  journey  into  the  hollow.  Jack  de- 
cided to  hunt  the  same  area  where  he 
got  his  buck  two  days  earlier.  Ches, 
Howard  and  I went  several  yards  far- 
ther down  the  trail  where  we  split  and 
each  went  to  his  favorite  spot.  My  stand 
was  used  by  Ches  on  the  previous 
Saturday  to  bag  his  three-point.  As  I 
worked  my  way  through  the  tree  top- 
pings and  slashings,  fresh  deer  tracks 
could  be  seen  in  the  snow.  I unbut- 
toned my  coat  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
from  getting  overheated.  Perspiration 
and  —14  degree  temperatures  just 
don’t  mix. 

I arrived  at  my  stand  at  6:45,  took  my 
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sandwiches  from  my  pocket  and  laid 
them  on  the  rock,  and  then  waited  for 
the  opening  bell.  Well,  nine  and  a half 
hours  after  the  hell  had  rung  I was  still 
on  my  stand  and  had  not  seen  a deer.  I 
was  dumbfounded.  I had  never  spent  a 
complete  day  in  these  woods  without 
seeing  deer.  I worked  my  way  back  to 
the  fire,  where  Jack  had  his  doe  waiting 
in  the  back  of  the  truck.  Ches  and 
Howard  also  failed  to  score,  but  they 
each  had  at  least  seen  deer. 

Jack  got  his  deer  just  before  8 a.m., 
with  one  well  placed  shot  from  his  300 
Savage.  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
keeping  the  fire  going  and  putting  on 
one  man  drives  for  the  rest  of  us.  We 
felt  the  bitter  cold  had  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  hunters  in  the  area  and  the 
deer  just  weren’t  moving.  There  was 
always  tomorrow,  we  reminded  our- 
selves. 

Tuesday  morning  was  slightly 
warmer,  +10  degrees,  and  came  with 
higher  expectations  of  success.  I ar- 
rived at  Jack’s  stand  at  7 a.m.  and 
waited  for  the  deer  to  start  filing  by.  By 
the  time  4:30  rolled  around  I had  given 
up  hope  of  bagging  two  deer  and  was 
hoping  to  see  just  one.  I couldn’t  be- 
lieve it.  Two  days  in  prime  deer  country 
and  I hadn’t  seen  a single  deer.  Who 


I SAW  the  outline  of  a doe  about  70  yards 
away.  I slowly  raised  my  Winchester  and 
fired.  Although  I expected  to  see  it  drop 
with  the  shot,  the  doe  took  off  running  as 
the  pines  exploded  with  deer. 

said  doe  hunting  was  a piece  of  cake? 
Ches  saw  three  deer  but  too  far  away 
for  a good  shot.  Poor  Jack  pushed  deer 
all  day  long,  but  none  came  our  way.  So 
much  for  me  using  my  muzzleloader 
and  revolver. 

Wednesday  morning  arrived,  and 
none  of  my  questions  had  been  an- 
swered. Where  were  all  the  deer  we 
had  seen  in  buck  season?  Which  stand 
should  I try  today?  Has  the  weather 
affected  deer  movement  more  than  I 
suspected? 

My  first  stand  of  the  day  had  pro- 
duced doe  in  1973  and  1983,  so  I fig- 
ured I would  blow  the  dust  off  of  it  and 
try  one  more  time.  Apparently  I didn’t 
blow  nearly  hard  enough.  By  11  o’clock 
I had  seen  only  a squirrel  and  two 
hunters.  Jack  worked  his  way  over  to 
me  and  said,  “Well,  buddy,  you  better 
go  to  plan  B.” 

“Plan  B?”  I said.  “I’m  on  plan  Y and 
running  out  of  letters.”  He  laughed  and 
asked  what  I was  going  to  do  next.  “I 
think  I’m  going  back  to  my  rock  where 
I spent  all  day  Monday.  I can’t  go  two 
days  without  seeing  a deer  from  that 
spot.”  Jack  wished  me  luck  as  he 
headed  toward  Ches  and  indicated  he 
would  be  over  to  see  me  around  two 
o’clock.  I waved  good-bye  and  started 
for  the  spot  which  had  produced  10  of 
my  13  bucks. 

By  11:30  I was  settled  in  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  For  some  reason  I had  a 
greater  sense  of  confidence  than  I had 
had  over  the  past  three  days.  It  seemed 
the  “Red  Gods”  were  telling  me  my 
time  was  finally  about  to  come.  Shortly 
after  two  o’clock  I saw  movement  in  the 
slashings.  It  was  Jack  working  his  way 
toward  my  stand.  He  climbed  onto  the 
top  of  the  rock  and  quietly  asked  me 
what  I had  seen.  I shook  my  head  but 
gave  him  the  thumbs  up  sign  and  whis- 
pered, “The  day’s  not  over  yet.”  He 
smiled  and  sat  down  to  tell  me  about 
some  deer  he  had  been  following. 
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As  he  softly  spoke  I glanced  over  his 
right  shoulder  and  into  the  pines.  The 
outline  of  a deer,  about  70  yards  away, 
had  caught  my  eyes.  I whispered,  “Jack, 
don’t  move.  There’s  a deer  behind  you.” 
As  I slowly  raised  my  Winchester  Jack 
slid  slightly  to  his  left  to  give  me  a safe 
shot.  The  crosshairs  of  my  Weaver  4x 
centered  on  the  chest  of  a nice  doe.  She 
was  facing  us  and  her  ears  were  pivot- 
ing in  an  attempt  to  pinpoint  our  loca- 
tion. She  then  looked  over  her  shoulder 
as  though  she  was  going  to  turn  around. 
“I’m  going  to  take  her  now.  I think  she’s 
going  to  run,”  I whispered. 

“Make  it  good,  Ted,  time  is  running 
out,”  replied  Jack. 

I eased  back  the  hammer,  lowered 
the  crosshairs  to  the  center  of  her  bris- 
ket and  gently  squeezed  the  trigger.  At 
the  sound  of  the  shot  I expected  to  see 
the  deer  drop  in  her  tracks;  instead,  the 
pines  exploded  with  deer.  “Did  that 
first  one  go  down?”  I asked. 

“I  didn’t  see  it  drop,”  said  Jack. 

I picked  up  the  lead  deer,  the  one  I 
had  shot  at,  as  she  headed  downhill  to 
my  left.  My  second  shot  looked  as  good 
as  my  first,  but  still  no  results.  She  ran 
into  the  lower  portion  of  the  pines  be- 
fore I could  fire  again  and  was  now  out 
of  view.  I didn’t  know  what  her  status 
was,  but  knowing  I had  a bonus  tag,  I 
picked  out  the  third  deer  in  the  group 
and  fired  once  again.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  that  one  as  it  folded  and 
somersaulted  down  the  hill.  The  32 
Special  slug  had  found  the  center  of  her 
neck,  resulting  in  an  instant  kill. 

Jack  and  I looked  at  each  other  as  big 
smiles  crossed  our  faces.  “You  got  her, 
buddy,”  he  said  as  he  patted  me  on  the 
back.  “Great  shot.”  We  worked  our  way 
off  the  rock  and  down  to  where  she  lay. 

As  we  looked  it  over,  I said  to  Jack,  “I 
can’t  believe  I missed  that  first  deer.  I’m 
going  to  pick  up  her  trail  just  to  be  sure. 
You  stay  with  this  one  and  I’ll  be  right 
back.”  I walked  a mere  10  yards  when  I 
found  her  tracks  and  a large  patch  of 
hair.  “Jack,  I hit  her  on  the  second  shot 
for  sure.” 

I followed  her  tracks  a few  more  feet 
when  I found  the  first  drops  of  blood, 


20  yards  into  the  pines  she  lay  dead.  “I 
found  her,”  I yelled.  After  dragging  her 
back  to  the  other  deer  Jack  and  I inves- 
tigated my  shots.  The  first  shot  hit  her 
in  the  center  of  the  chest  and  exited  the 
top  of  her  neck.  Why  she  didn’t  drop 
right  there  I’ll  never  know;  the  second 
shot  entered  just  behind  her  left  shoul- 
der and  exited  the  right  side  of  her 
neck. 

Further  examination  revealed  addi- 
tional surprises.  While  rubbing  my 
hand  over  her  left  rear  quarter,  I felt  a 
hard  lump  under  her  skin.  Thinking  it 
may  be  a tick,  I cut  away  the  skin  with 
my  knife.  Surprisingly,  I found  an  old 
wound  and  the  bullet  that  caused  it. 
There  was  scar  tissue  about  the  size  of  a 
silver  dollar  and  in  the  center,  a 30  cali- 
ber bullet.  The  hair  from  both  sides  of 
the  leg  showed  no  evidence  of  ever 
being  hit.  I saved  the  bullet  and  placed 
it  in  my  gun  cabinet. 

After  field-dressing  both  deer  we 
started  the  drag  back  to  the  truck. 
Once  there  we  told  Ches  and  Howard 
our  story.  Ches  looked  at  the  two  deer 
and  said,  “Ted,  you  sure  got  your 
money’s  worth  this  year.” 

“Ches,  everytime  I buy  a Pennsyl- 
vania hunting  license  I get  my  money’s 
worth.  In  fact,  this  year  my  cost  per 
hour  of  hunting  was  a great  bargain.” 

Out  of  six  possible  doe  tags  we  filled 
only  three,  but  our  1988  hunt  was  truly 
memorable.  So,  if  the  bonus  doe 
licenses  were  available  again  this  year, 
you  can  bet  that  this  hunter  applied. 
Knowing  I have  a bonus  license  will 
make  taking  a buck  even  more  pleasant! 
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The  “Stuff”  That  Great  Game  fvfeais  are  Made  of . . . 

Your  @wst  itiiige 

Stuff®? 

By  Bruce  J,  Sarakus 


AN  EXCESSIVE  amount  of  venison 
. in  the  freezer  is  a happy  burden 
hunters  are  occasionally  faced  with. 
Last  year,  after  getting  a buck  during 
the  antlered  deer  season,  I secured  a 
permit  for  a roadkilled  doe.  After  quar- 
tering and  freezing  the  salvageable  por- 
tions, I was  confronted  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a freezer  overburdened  with 
roasts,  steaks  and  venison  burger.  This 
abundance  made  me  wonder  if  home 
processing  some  of  the  venison  into 
sausage  might  not  be  a tasty  and  re- 
warding challenge. 

Not  having  had  any  sausage  making 
equipment,  I set  about  devising  an  in- 
expensive way  to  convert  venison  into 
sausage  and  came  up  with  an  economi- 
cal method  that  requires  only  a food 
processor,  a small  construction  adhe- 
sives or  caulking  gun,  and  plastic  PVC 
pipe.  The  following  is  a list  of  materials 
you  will  need  to  make  your  own  veni- 
son sausage  stuffer: 

a small  construction  adhesives  gun 
a one  foot  section  of  1 Vz  -inch  PVC 
pipe 

a 1 Vz  x 1 Va  PVC  trap  adaptor  fitting 
a male  insert  adaptor  fitting  for 
flexible  one  inch  pipe 
a small  tube  of  epoxy  cement 

The  only  tools  required  can  be  found 
in  nearly  every  home  tool  box.  You  will 
need  a hacksaw,  tin  snips,  pliers,  a 
sharp  knife,  a bench  vise,  or  a rubber 
mallet  and  wood  block.  The  assembly 
of  the  sausage  stuffer  is  very  straightfor- 
ward. After  cutting  a 10-inch  piece  of 
PVC  pipe,  bevel  the  inside  edge  on  one 
end  of  the  pipe  and  just  trim  the  ragged 
edges  left  by  the  hacksaw  on  the  other. 


The  beveled  end  of  the  pipe  should 
snuggly  accept  the  plunger  end  of  the 
adhesive  gun.  Check  the  tolerance  and 
trim  as  necessary. 

Press  fit  the  threaded  ends  of  the  fit- 
tings together.  This  can  be  easily  ac- 
complished by  using  a bench  vise  or 
careful  blows  of  a mallet  to  the  end  of 
the  small  fitting.  The  fittings  should  be 
pressed  together  until  only  two  or  three 
threads  are  still  visible.  Hand  fit  the 
non-beveled  end  of  the  pipe  to  the  new 
fitting  assembly.  Do  not  glue  the  fitting 
assembly  to  the  pipe:  Being  able  to  dis- 
assemble this  section  of  the  stuffer 
makes  it  easy  to  clean  after  use. 

Seal  the  exposed  threads  inside  the 
fitting  assembly  well  with  epoxy 
cement.  Sealing  this  area  will  also  make 
it  easier  to  clean  the  stuffer.  Notch  the 
opening  of  the  adhesive  gun’s  nozzle 
plate  with  a pair  of  tin  snips  and  break 
off  three  sections  approximately  V4- 
inch  in  depth  with  a pair  of  pliers.  The 
removal  of  these  small  sections  of  the 
nozzle  plate  will  make  loading  the  pipe 
assembly  into  the  gun  easier.  File  the 
rough  edges  of  the  nozzle  plate  to  pre- 
vent the  sausage  casing  from  tearing 
during  filling.  Assemble  the  stuffer, 
checking  for  sufficient  clearances  and 
smooth  operation.  Because  the  dimen- 
sions of  individual  adhesive  guns  may 
vary  slightly,  some  minor  trimming  of 
the  pipe  or  nozzle  plate  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  making  of  venison  sausage  in 
your  completed  stuffer  can  be  accom- 
plished quickly  and  easily  by  using  a 
home  food  processor.  To  begin,  par- 
tially thaw  about  seven  pounds  of  veni- 
son until  it  can  be  cubed  into  slightly 
icy,  two-inch  chunks.  Although  fresh 
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THE  COMPONENTS 
to  make  the  stutter 
are  easily  obtained. 
They  include  a con- 
struction adhesives 
gun,  some  PVC  pipe, 
a PVC  trap  adaptor 
fitting  and  a male  in- 
sert adaptor  fitting 
for  one-inch  pipe. 
Assembly  requires  no 
special  tools. 


THE  INSIDE  EDGE  of  one 
end  of  the  10-inch  PVC  pipe 
section  is  beveled  to  snugly 
accept  the  adhesives  gun’s 
plunger.  Start  with  a shallow 
bevel  and  check  tolerances 
as  you  go;  using  a fine  file 
will  help  make  minor  adjust- 
ments. 


WHEN  CONSTRUCTING  the 
trap  adaptor/insert  adaptor 
fittings  assembly,  press  fit 
the  threaded  ends  together 
using  a bench  vise  or  rubber 
mallet  and  wood  block.  Ex- 
posed threads  on  the  inside 
should  be  sealed  with  epoxy 
to  make  a tight  fit  and  facili- 
tate cleaning.  Hand  fit  the 
assembly  onto  the  PVC 
pipe— do  not  glue  it. 


WHEN  ASSEMBLING 
the  stuffer,  check 
clearances  and  fit — 
dimensions  of  indi- 
vidual adhesives 
guns  vary.  Minor  trim- 
ming of  the  pipe  or 
nozzle  plate  may  be 
necessary. 
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venison  can  be  used,  partially  frozen 
venison  chops  more  uniformly.  Chop 
one  pound  of  venison  at  a time  in  the 
processor,  and  drain  all  excess  mois- 
ture. Because  venison  is  a very  lean 
meat,  pork  or  beef  suet  should  be 
chopped  and  added  to  the  venison  in 
proportions  of  approximately  Vi  pound 
of  suet  per  pound  of  venison.  Add  sea- 
sonings and  blend  well  by  hand. 

Next,  firmly  pack  the  venison  mix- 
ture into  the  beveled  end  of  the  pipe 
and  load  into  the  adhesive  gun.  After 
inserting  the  pipe,  place  an  entire  hog 
casing,  that  has  been  rinsed  and  knot- 
ted on  one  end,  over  the  nozzle.  (Hog 
casings  are  inexpensive  and  can  be  pur- 


chased at  many  major  grocery  stores.) 
Lightly  holding  the  casing  on  the  noz- 
zle with  one  hand,  squeeze  the  trigger 
of  the  sausage  stuffer  with  the  other. 
Slowly  release  tension  on  the  casing  as 
it  fills.  Refill  the  stuffer  and  continue 
until  about  six  inches  of  empty  casing 
remains.  Remove  the  sausage  from  the 
stuffer  and  squeeze  the  filling  gently 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  casing.  Fully 
stuffed  sausage  is  more  resistant  to 
freezer  burn  and  is  less  likely  to  split 
open  during  cooking.  The  end  of  the 
sausage  can  now  be  knotted. 

Finally,  the  following  suggestions 
should  help  to  ensure  your  success  and 
satisfaction  in  making  venison  sausage. 


GAMEcooking  Tips 


Christmas  Dinner 


The  recipes  this  month  are  time  sav- 
ing, make  ahead  ideas  that  help  keep 
the  kitchen  clean  and  the  confusion 
down  for  any  holiday  meal.  Make 
ahead  mashed  potatoes  take  most  of 
the  last  minute  mess  out  of  a chore  I 
always  dreaded  because  of  the  beat- 
ers and  bowls  it  demanded.  These 
potatoes  reheat  to  perfection,  and  are 


so  tasty  you  may  just  make  them  this 
way  all  the  time. 

We  all  thought  my  mother's  candied 
sweet  potatoes  were  out  of  this  world.  I 
was  certain  I would  never  be  able  to 
make  them  quite  like  she  did.  Thanks 
to  Grandma  Vance  for  sharing  her 
recipe  with  all  of  us.  I hope  you  think  it’s 
as  good  as  we  do. 


Make  Ahead  Mashed  Potatoes 


6 to  8 large  potatoes 
1 8-ounce  block  cream  cheese 
4 tablespoons  butter 

Peel  and  quarter  potatoes.  Boil  until 
tender.  Drain.  Immediately  add  cheese 


and  butter  to  hot  potatoes.  Allow  to 
stand  until  cheese  melts  (about  10  min- 
utes). Beat  with  electric  mixer  until 
smooth.  Refrigerate.  Reheat  on  top  of 
stove,  stirring  often,  using  low  heat. 
Salt  to  taste. — Serves  6 


Mother’s  Candied  Sweets 


4 to  6 large  sweet  potatoes 
V4  pound  (1  stick)  butter  or  margarine 
V2  cup  maple  syrup 
1 cup  brown  sugar 
V2  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Boil  sweet  potatoes  until  fork  tender. 
Drain  and  cool.  Peel.  Melt  butter  in 
heavy  skillet.  Add  sugar  and  syrup.  Stir 
to  blend  and  increase  heat  to  just  be- 
low boiling,  until  syrup  mixture  is  clear- 


ing up.  Add  potatoes  and  stir  to  cover. 
Reduce  heat  and  simmer  until  serving 
time.  Sprinkle  cinnamon  on  top  before 
serving.  — Serves  6 

Can  be  made  ahead  and  reheated  in 
oven,  microwave  or  on  top  of  stove. 

-from  Wild  Game  Cookery 
Revised  and  Expanded  Edition 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 
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Adjust  the  amounts  of  spices  to  your 
own  tastes  when  using  recipes;  many 
recipes  for  pork  and  beef  sausage  use 
amounts  of  spices  that  will  mask  the 
delicate  taste  of  venison.  Sample  the 
degree  of  seasoning  by  mixing  small 
batches  and  making  “mini-patties” 
which  can  be  quickly  fried  and  tasted 
as  you  work.  Incidentally,  this  taste- 
testing is  one  of  the  pleasurable  bene- 
fits of  home  sausage  making.  If  trapped 
air  causes  the  casing  to  balloon  as  it 
fills,  poke  a tiny  hole  in  the  casing  be- 
low the  bubble  to  release  the  air. 

Although  casings  are  surprisingly 
strong,  they  may  tear  on  rough  protru- 
sions of  the  stuffer  or  burst  from 
trapped  air.  A torn  case  may  be  salvaged 
easily  by  cutting  the  casing  at  the  tear 
and  tying  a knot  at  that  point.  Knot  the 
end  of  the  remaining  casing  and  con- 
tinue to  fill.  Remember  that  cleanliness 
and  proper  food  handling  hygiene  is 
always  important  with  ground  meats. 
Keep  the  ingredients  and  the  finished 
sausage  well  chilled  as  you  work  and 
wash  hands,  countertops,  and  equip- 
ment thoroughly  before  use. 


Joe  “Dusty”  Balkunas,  the  master 
sausage  maker  of  the  Nine  Oaks  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  offers  the  following 
recipe  for  one  of  the  club’s  favorite 
breakfast  sausages.  His  recipe,  adapted 
for  venison,  appears  below: 

Dusty  Balkunas’  Venison 
Breakfast  Sausage 

6 pounds  cubed  venison 

4 pounds  cubed  pork  shoulder  roast 

3 Tbs.  salt 

1 Tbs.  ground  white  pepper 

1 Tbs.  rubbed  sage 

1 Tsp.  ginger 

2 Tsp.  nutmeg 

1 Tbs.  thyme 

2 Tsp.  ground  red  pepper 

4 oz.  ice  water 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  In  a few  hours, 
many  common  cuts  of  venison  can  be 
converted  into  tasty  venison  sausage, 
that  a sportsman  can  make  and  serve 
with  pride  as  the  “stuff’  that  great  game 
meals  are  made  of. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  Hunter-Trapper  Education 
program  was  recently  honored  as  one  of  the 
10  best  in  the  nation  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  PGC  Executive  Director  Pete 
Duncan,  center,  and  hunter-ed  program 
chief  Jim  Filkosky,  right,  accepted  the 
award  on  behalf  of  the  agency.  Dave 
Howells,  Allentown,  a member  of  NRA’s 
board  of  directors,  made  the  presentation  at 
Commission  headquarters. 
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Time  of  the  Long  Gun 

By  Ben  Moyer 


T UST  LOOKING  at  the  rifle  brings  on 
J the  feelings  — complex  feelings, 
hard  to  separate  and  classify.  There  is 
nostalgia  with  its  pointless  yearning  for 
simpler  times.  Romance  is  there,  too, 
with  heroic  images  of  men  in  conflict, 
against  other  men  and  against  the  land. 
But  strongest  of  all  is  simple  admira- 
tion-admiration of  the  rifle’s  graceful 
lines,  so  functional  and  yet  so  pleasing. 
Admiration  of  its  maker’s  artful  mar- 
riage of  wood  and  iron.  The  rifle  is  a 
flintlock.  Not  a replica  or  reproduction 
but  an  original,  a long  gun  restored  to 
hunting  condition  by  a gunsmith  neigh- 
bor. 

Holding  the  rifle  enhances  the  feel- 
ings, transforms  them  from  emotion  to 
experience.  Its  considerable  weight  is 
not  burdensome.  Rather,  it  is  strangely 
satisfying.  There  is  a point  along  the 
spine  of  this  slender  weapon  where  the 
rifle  balances  perfectly  in  the  grip.  In- 
stead of  stressing  the  hand  and  wrist  as 
do  lighter  but  poorly  balanced  modern 
rifles,  it  rides  easily  upon  the  muscles 
and  bones  of  the  entire  arm  and  back  of 
its  carrier.  Despite  its  weight,  a techni- 
cal necessity  of  its  time,  the  long  gun 
travels  well. 


Loading  the  rifle  is  an  escape  into 
atavistic  ritual.  The  procedure  is  un- 
complicated yet  exacting,  and  a respect- 
able collection  of  accessories  is  needed. 
Yet,  unlike  today’s  accoutrements,  they 
are  not  gadgets.  They  are,  in  a way, 
the  antithesis  of  gadgetry.  Each  item  — 
horn,  measure,  ball  starter,  patches, 
ramrod  — is  vital  yet  elementally  simple. 
The  purpose  of  each  may  be  surmised  at 
a glance.  Herein  may  lie  the  fundamen- 
tal attraction  of  owning  and  hunting 
with  the  long  gun.  It  provides  some- 
thing for  which  the  civilized  spirit 
thirsts.  It  provides  tasks  that  are  techni- 
cally simple,  that  can  be  mastered  by 
nearly  anyone.  Yet  these  tasks,  loading 
and  cleaning  in  particular,  are  essential 
to  the  successful  execution  of  some  en- 
terprises, in  this  case  hunting  deer. 

The  look  and  feel  of  the  rifle  enable 
its  user  to  hunt  better,  to  sink  deeper 
into  the  ancient  chase.  Long  gun  cra- 
dled across  an  arm,  the  stump  sitter 
imagines  gaunt,  hide-clad  hunters-of- 
old  and  is  commanded  by  his  creations 
to  remain  motionless  on  stand,  to  move 
only  his  eyes  when  the  twig  snaps  be- 
hind. Somehow,  through  this  gun,  he  is 
reminded  to  make  the  effort,  and  that  is 
what  it  takes,  to  move  more  quietly  than 
he  would  otherwise  be  capable.  His  foot 
tarries,  caresses  the  ground,  feels  and 
interprets  before  accepting  the  burden 
from  the  other,  outer  sole  down  first 
then  rolling  inward.  Much  is  written 
about  the  importance  of  using  the 
senses  while  hunting  — of  “becoming 
one  with  the  surroundings”.  Nothing  fa- 
cilitates that  transformation  like  carry- 
ing the  long  gun. 

The  long  gun  leads  its  carrier  into 
big  timber,  places  akin  to  the  country 


THE  TRIGGER  released  with  a metallic  snap, 
and  with  a spark  and  hiss  the  pan  powder 
ignited.  An  enormous  silence  followed. 
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prowled  by  this  rifle  on  its  first  hunts. 
These  old  trees,  beech  and  maple,  hick- 
ory and  oak,  were  seedlings  in  the  in- 
digenous American  forest  when  this 
rifle  was  made.  The  trees  and  the  gun 
are  contemporaries.  Leaned  into  a 
crotched  oak  or  the  peeling  hide  of  a 
shagbark,  the  native  rifle  and  the  native 
tree  create  a striking  scene.  No  modern 
artifact  is  in  sight  — only  a window  into 
history. 

I hear  the  deer  coming  a long  way  off 
in  the  frosted  leaves  and  thin,  crusty 
snow.  They  come  over  the  hill  and  down 
into  the  timber,  a big  doe  and  her  fawn 
of  the  year.  Something  has  moved  them. 
They  come  on  purposefully  but  not 
alarmed.  They  crunch  down  to  the  same 
bench  I am  on,  concealed  in  a blow- 
down, then  work  along  the  contour 
toward  me,  threading  a route  through  a 
long  thicket  of  grape.  The  deer  emerge 
from  the  vine  tangles,  bound  across  a 
severe  ravine  and  are  nearly  on  top  of 
me.  I swing  the  rifle  on  the  doe,  but  she 
is  still  moving  in  a long-striding  trot,  and 
I don’t  want  to  shoot  at  a moving  deer, 
not  with  the  long  gun.  Then  suddenly, 
simultaneously,  they  are  still.  The  fawn 
is  out  of  sight  but  the  doe  is  broadside, 
close,  and  unaware,  her  vitals  backlit 
by  the  silver-smooth  bark  of  an  ancient 
beech.  Without  my  conscious  effort  the 


sights  settle  in  behind  her  shoulder,  but 
then  I hesitate  — command  myself  to 
concentrate,  to  hold  steady  through  the 
shot,  above  all  to  suppress  the  flinch 
that  lurks  just  beneath  the  veneer  of 
control.  The  trigger  resistance  gives 
way  — a metallic  snap,  an  impotent  hiss, 
smoke  the  color  of  beech  bark,  then 
enormous  silence.  My  flint  sparked  and 
ignited  the  pan  powder.  It  flashed  but 
did  not  burn  through  to  the  charge  be- 
hind the  ball. 

The  deer  contracts  as  its  muscles  coil. 
It  rivets  me  with  a stare  that  is  intent  yet 
aloof.  From  deep  within  itself  the  deer 
snorts,  snorts  again.  Blindly,  I fumble 
for  more  powder,  unable  to  take  my  eyes 
off  the  doe.  She  bolts,  joined  by  the 
fawn,  and  they  bound  up  to  the  skyline 
of  the  opposite  hillside,  then  stop  — too 
far  now.  The  doe  lowers  her  head,  her 
tail  flicks  idly  and  both  deer  drift  out  of 
sight,  no  longer  alarmed.  I look  down  at 
the  rifle.  I have  spilled  a vial  of  flash 
powder  all  over  myself. 

I cannot  feel  disappointment.  I have 
experienced  hunting  with  this  rifle  as 
surely  as  if  I had  used  it  to  kill  a wide- 
racked  buck.  There  may  be  future  kills 
with  this  rifle,  but  for  now  I have  hunted 
and  I am  satisfied.  It  is  early  winter  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  time  of  the  long 
gun. 
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JIM  it 
Phila  s 
to  TC 
bag 
point 
day. 

RACK 


HOWARD  THOMAS,  Warminster,  center,  is  flanked  by  his 
daughter,  Lynn  Bailey,  and  son  Russell,  both  of  Doyles- 
town.  These  bucks  came  from  Bradford  County. 


McKEAN  COUNTY  gave  up  this  19- 
inch  spread  10-pointer  for  Lloyd 
Summers,  Waynesboro.  It  dressed 
out  at  192  lbs. 


BRUCE  ZEHR  and  his  sister  Linda  Zeigler, 
7-pointers  in  Venango  County.  Bruce’s  bi 
posing  with  her  second. 


ALLEGHENY  National 
Forest  will  always  be 
a special  place  for 
Marshall  Kroniser, 
left,  Pittsburgh;  that’s 
where  he  took  his  first 
buck.  For  Leo  Wal- 
ters, York,  SGL  242 
held  this  fine  white- 
tail.  It’s  the  second 
one  he’s  shot  from  the 
same  area. 


SON,  Sr., 
i,  headed 
bounty  to 
hefty  6- 
' the  first 


STEVEN  GATES,  Bellefonte,  collected  this  b 
8-pointer  in  Centre  County. 


STANLEY  L.  JORDAN  and  sons,  left  to  right,  Star 
ley  K.,  Brian  and  Corey,  York  Haven,  made  oper 
ing  day  in  Lycoming  County  a family  affair.  All  fou 
connected  on  bucks  by  11  o'clock. 


iropped  this  pair  of 
is  his  first;  Linda’s 


GARY  KNEPPER,  II,  came 
up  from  Virginia  to  hunt 
Penn’s  Woods  and  har- 
vested his  first  buck. 


RANDY  PEPO,  York,  14,  did 
not  let  his  handicap  stop 
him  from  bagging  this  fine 
4-pointer  on  his  first  deer 
hunt. 


Off  To  A Start 

UNION  COUNTY-  You  might  think 
that  with  all  the  publicity  and  educa- 
tional efforts  being  made,  our  litter 
problems  would  decrease.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, such  is  not  the  case.  Deposits  on 
containers,  mandatory  recycling,  and 
the  use  of  biodegradable  packaging  are 
just  a few  things  that  need  to  be  started 
or  increased  if  we’re  to  alleviate  the 
state’s  chronic  litter  problem.  To  make  a 
real  difference,  we  all  need  to  work  to- 
gether. — WCO  Bernie  Schmader,  Mill- 
mont. 

Good  Shootin’ 

PIKE  COUNTY—  The  dove  season 
started  off  with  a real  bang  here,  espe- 
cially on  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  Every  field,  it 
seemed,  had  at  least  a half  dozen 
hunters,  and  one  reason  for  all  the  pres- 
sure is  no  doubt  the  fact  that  neighbor- 
ing states  don’t  offer  a dove  season.  One 
group  of  eight  hunters  did  exception- 
ally well;  they  got  94  doves  — two  short 
of  the  limit  — from  one  field.  — WCO 
Lawrence  A.  Kuznar,  Milford. 

Overwhelming 

BLAIR  COUNTY-  Last  August  a half 
dozen  young  men  made  the  mistake  of 
going  for  a ride  on  their  ATVs  across 
a game  lands.  Unfortunately  for  them, 
more  than  40  officers  just  happened  to 
be  training  at  the  shooting  range  on 
that  game  lands.  Like  angry  hornets, 
the  officers  swarmed  over  the  violators 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  a gated  road. 
Four  of  the  violators  were  apprehended 
immediately,  and  the  remaining  two 
were  rounded  up  later.  After  settling 
their  fines,  one  of  the  violators  started 
mumbling  something  about  how  he 
should  have  stayed  home  and  watched 
TV. -WCO  Steve  Kleiner,  Hollidays- 
burg. 


Under  Seige 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY-  Dep- 
uty WCO  Leroy  R.  Stotler  reports  that 
on  April  1 the  Kiski  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  Station  received  a call  from  a 
motorist  about  a flock  of  turkeys  block- 
ing Route  380.  Officer  Stitzinger  ar- 
rived and  found  six  hens  and  a tom 
strutting  around  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  The  trooper  pulled  off  the  road, 
turned  on  his  flashing  red  light,  and 
then  got  out  and  proceeded  to  chase 
the  turkeys.  The  birds,  however, 
promptly  chased  him  back  to  his  car. 
Next  he  turned  on  his  PA  system  and 
tried  to  “talk”  the  birds  off  the  road.  At 


his  first  sounds,  though,  the  tom  flew  to 
the  roof  of  the  patrol  car  and  began 
pecking  at  the  flashing  red  light,  while 
a hen  flew  to  another  vehicle  and 
peered  through  the  windshield  at  a 
couple  of  youngsters.  An  elderly  couple 
then  stopped,  and  a woman  got  out  and 
tried  to  chase  the  turkeys,  but  the  tom 
ran  her  back  to  her  car.  Finally,  Officer 
Stitzinger  took  a yellow  blanket  from 
his  trunk  and,  waving  it  over  his  head, 
got  the  turkeys  off  the  road.  A lot  of 
pictures  were  taken  by  onlookers,  and  I 
can’t  wait  to  get  my  hands  on  one. — 
WCO  D.R.  Smith,  New  Kensington. 
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Three  Good  Reasons 

INDIANA  COUNTY—  Over  the  eight 
years  I’ve  been  here,  I’ve  yet  to  see 
what  I’d  call  a normal  winter.  Frequent 
thaws  coupled  with  minimal  snow  have 
made  winters  quite  pleasant  for  people 
and  wildlife.  As  a result,  most  wildlife 
populations  have  increased,  and  for 
many  folks  that’s  good  news.  For  those 
trying  to  make  a living  off  the  land, 
though,  the  increased  wildlife  popula- 
tions translate  into  increased  crop  dam- 
age, by  everything  from  starlings  and 
grackles  to  bear  and  deer.  And  that’s 
where  sportsmen  can  help.  Find  out 
who  is  suffering  from  crop  damage  and 
seek  their  permission  to  hunt  on  their 
properties.  You’ll  do  the  farmer  a favor, 
improve  the  image  of  hunters,  and  in- 
crease your  chances  for  taking  game.  — 
WCO  M.A.  Schake,  Homer  City. 


Highest  Caliber 

CAMERON  COUNTY-  Last  summer 
Ralph  Abele,  former  executive  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
passed  away.  Ralph  was  a true  conserva- 
tionist who  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  fight  for  a clean  environment.  We’ll 
certainly  miss  running  into  Ralph  in  the 
forests  and  at  his  camp  here,  but  I know 
our  paths  will  one  day  cross  again.— 
WCO  Joe  Carlos,  Driftwood. 


Give  ’Em  A Brake 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY-  Be- 
cause of  our  high  deer  population  and 
extensive  road  network  here,  this 
county  annually  accounts  for  a large 
number  of  deer-vehicle  collisions.  To 
help  alleviate  this  problem,  Mike  Du- 
pilka,  of  PennDot,  my  deputies  and  I 
recently  assessed  problem  areas,  and 
then  PennDot  crews  erected  deer 
crossing  signs  where  many  of  the  acci- 
dents were  occurring.  Now  it’s  up  to 
the  drivers.  The  next  time  you  see  a 
deer  crossing  sign,  please,  slow  down, 
stay  alert.  — WCO  Joseph  V.  Stefko, 
Greensburg. 


Nothing  To  Fear 

VENANGO  COUNTY-  Being  a 
rookie,  Deputy  Rich  MacDonald  was 
apprehensive  about  his  first  court  ap- 
pearance, in  which  he  had  to  testify 
against  two  defendants  he  had  appre- 
hended for  illegally  possessing  a deer.  I 
tried  to  put  his  mind  at  ease  by  remind- 
ing him  that  the  district  attorney  had 
ample  evidence,  but  Rich  was  con- 
cerned that  the  defense  attorney  might 
try  to  confuse  him,  because  he  was  a 
new  officer.  He  grinned,  though,  and 
seemed  totally  relaxed  when  I informed 
him  that  the  judge  was  a rookie,  too, 
having  been  on  the  bench  only  two 
weeks.  — WCO  Leo  C.  Yahner, 
Franklin. 

Pitch  In 

CHESTER  COUNTY-  On  a recent 
trip  up  through  New  England  to  Cape 
Breton  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  I was  most 
impressed  with  the  absolute  absence  of 
litter.  I can  only  imagine  what  a perfect 
place  Pennsylvania  might  be  if  we  each 
did  our  share  to  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment here. —WCO  William  C.  Ragosta, 
Nottingham. 

Do  Your  Part 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY- With 
the  hunting  and  trapping  seasons  start- 
ing to  wind  down,  now  is  a good  time  to 
send  a note  of  appreciation  to  the  land- 
owners  who  permitted  you  to  enjoy  the 
outdoors  on  their  property.  A good  ges- 
ture on  your  part  will  help  not  just  you, 
but  every  sportsman. — WCO  John  A. 
Morack,  Eagleville. 
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For  Your  Own  Good 

WARREN  COUNTY—  For  several 
years  now,  bear  hunters,  and  deer 
hunters  during  the  regular  firearms 
seasons,  have  been  required  to  wear  at 
least  250  square  inches  of  fluorescent 
orange  on  the  head,  and  on  the  chest 
and  back.  I’m  amazed  at  the  number  of 
hunters  who  refuse  to  obey  this  safety 
regulation,  and  although  my  deputies 
and  I have  been  rather  lenient  on  viola- 
tors of  this  law  in  recent  years,  to  give 
sportsmen  a chance  to  become  fully 
aware  of  the  safety  regulation,  we  aren’t 
going  to  be  so  lenient  in  the  future.— 
WCO  James  E.  Egley,  Tidioute. 


Well,  It  Was  A Bird 

LYCOMING  COUNTY-Ed  Reish, 
one  of  our  wildlife  rehabilitators,  told 
me  about  a young  fellow  who  had 
called  him  about  a young  hawk,  soaking 
wet,  sitting  on  his  front  porch.  The  fel- 
low thought  the  bird,  which  was  unable 
to  fly,  might  be  a red-tailed  hawk,  be- 
cause it  had  red  on  its  tail.  Ed  ruled 
that  out,  though,  when  he  was  told  the 
bird  was  small  enough  to  fit  in  his  hand. 
Ed  suggested  that  it  might  be  a kestrel, 
and  then  told  the  caller  to  put  the  bird 
in  a box  and  put  a towel  over  it,  and  that 
he  would  be  right  over.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival, Ed  gently  removed  the  towel,  and 
there  sat  a soaking  wet,  fledgling  cedar 
waxwing.  — WCO  Dan  Marks,  Mon- 
toursville. 


Well,  Ron? 

TIOGA  COUNTY—  Several  months 
ago  my  neighboring  officer,  Ron 
Clouser,  was  promoted  from  his  posi- 
tion as  Potter  County  WCO  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  Supervisor  position  in  the 
Southcentral  Region.  I’m  sure  GAME 
NEWS  readers  recognize  Ron’s  name 
immediately,  as  he’s  probably  had  as 
many  “Field  Notes”  published  as  any- 
body, and  we  all  will  surely  miss  his 
experiences  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  There  is  one  episode,  however, 
that  I know  about,  but  that  Ron  never 
mentioned  in  GAME  NEWS.  Maybe 
now  that  he’s  moved  out  of  Galeton  he 
will  be  good  enough  to  write  a “Field 
Note”  about  the  time  he  encountered 
an  armadillo  along  Route  6.  — WCO 
Franklin  A.  Bernstein,  Middlebury 
Center. 

Everybody’s  Concern 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-  Although 
raccoon,  fox,  coyote  and  other  fur- 
bearer  populations  are  on  the  rise  here, 
there  unfortunately  seems  to  be  less 
interest  in  trapping.  This  was  most 
noticeable  during  our  recent  round  of 
hunter-trapper  education  classes,  when 
only  a few  youngsters  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  furtaking.  Low  fur  prices  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  this,  I’m  sure,  but  what- 
ever the  reason,  we  must  remember  to 
stick  together  and  support  all  our 
sports.  — WCO  Stephen  S.  H ower, 
Tremont. 

Progress 

In  recent  years  our  fishing  trips  to 
Shohola  Lake,  on  SGL  180,  have  been  a 
bit  more  interesting  because  of  the 
young  eagles  being  hacked  on  the  prop- 
agation area  of  the  lake.  Their  presence 
was  like  icing  on  the  cake  when  consid- 
ered along  with  the  bear,  deer,  beaver, 
otter,  mink,  ospreys,  waterfowl  and 
other  wildlife  we  routinely  see  there. 
But  then,  on  our  first  five  trips  of  1990, 
we  observed  a mature  bald  eagle,  and 
on  our  sixth  trip  — on  Labor  Day  — we 
were  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  two 
mature  birds  on  the  area.  — LMO  Ste- 
phen L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 
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Cooperating 

WAYNE  COUNTY-Yd  like  to  thank 
the  Fish  Commission  personnel  who 
conducted  a power  boat/canoe  training 
session  for  us  at  the  Shamokin  Dam. 
The  course  was  enjoyable  and  will  be 
particularly  beneficial  during  the 
waterfowl  and  trapping  seasons.  This  is 
just  one  more  example  of  the  common- 
wealth’s natural  resource  agencies 
working  together  to  benefit  all  Pennsyl- 
vanians.—WCO  John  C.  Shutkufski, 
Damascus. 

Lesser  Evil 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY—  It  continues  to 
amaze  me  how  many  people  move  away 
from  cities  to  suburbs  and  the  country, 
and  then  complain  about  rabbits  and 
deer  in  gardens,  raccoons  and  bears  in 
garbage,  and  even  threaten  to  kill  the 
nuisance  animals  if  I don’t  immediately 
remove  them.  But  then,  the  minute  a 
coal  company  suggests  strip  mining 
their  area,  those  wild  animals  go  from 
being  *!@!*  to  angels.  Confusing,  isn’t 
it?  — WCO  Douglas  C.  Carney,  Johns- 
town. 


And  Hard  as  a Rock 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-l  didn’t 
think  anything  could  top  the  call  I got 
from  a local  farmer  about  an  injured 
deer  that  turned  out  to  be  a Christmas 
tree,  but  then  came  the  report  Deputy 
Karl  Franz  received  about  an  injured 
bear  that  turned  out  to  be,  in  fact,  a pile 
of  asphalt.  — WCO  John  Denchak, 
Gordon. 


Just  Kidding 

MILFLIN  COUNTY-  Deputy  Dick 
Grassmyer’s  wife,  Carol,  developed  a 
great  “attention  getter”  for  our  display 
at  the  county  4-H  fair.  It  was  a box 
about  a foot  high,  with  a wire  mesh 
cover,  and  a sign  that  read,  “Caution, 
Baby  Rattler.”  Just  about  everybody 
peeked  in,  hoping  to  see  a baby  snake, 
but  were  amused  to  find  a toy  rattle  for 
infants.  — WCO  T.A.  Marks,  Milroy. 

Habitat  Magicians 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  — LMO 
Jerry  Becker  and  I were  riding  through 
SGL  93  late  last  winter  when  he  pointed 
at  a log  lying  off  the  road  and  said  that  a 
grouse  would  be  seen  drumming  on  that 
log  every  day  come  spring.  Then,  just 
15  minutes  later,  when  we  were  driving 
back  out,  a grouse  was  up  on  the  log.  I’m 
beginning  to  think  LMO  stands  for 
Land  Magical  Officer. — WCO  Colleen 
M.  Shannon,  Luthersburg. 

No  Respect 

Last  spring  I was  traveling  on  SGL 
283,  Jefferson  County,  when  I saw  a 
hawk  and  then  two  blue  jays  fly  across 
the  road.  I got  to  within  ten  yards  and 
found  the  hawk,  an  immature  red-shoul- 
der, getting  the  beating  of  his  life  from 
the  two  jays.  It  must  have  gotten  too 
close  to  their  nest.  Well,  judging  by  the 
number  of  feathers  lost,  the  red-shoul- 
der was  definitely  the  loser,  and  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  the  dense  hemlock 
cover,  it  may  not  have  gotten  away  with 
its  life. — LMO  James  G.  Bowers,  Knox. 
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WYOMING  COUNTY-  Sarah  and 
Jim  Greenly,  Thurston  Hollow,  had  a 
pheasant  around  last  summer  that 
added  new  meaning  to  the  old  adage, 
“cock  of  the  walk.”  The  feisty  bird  be- 
gan each  day  at  six  o’clock  with  a series 
of  squawks  and  crows  loud  enough  to 
wake  the  entire  family.  Also  every  day, 
he  would  strut  through  the  tomato 
patch,  pecking  a single  hole  in  several 
tomatoes,  ruining  more  than  100  by 
season’s  end,  and  anybody  who  entered 
the  garden  was  attacked,  including  the 
Greenlys’  minister.  Whenever  Sarah 
mowed  the  lawn,  the  pheasant,  walking 
backwards  in  front  of  her,  scolded  her 
with  audacious  squawks.  And  the 
Greenlys’  dog  often  discovered  that  his 
food  had  been  eaten  by  the  pheasant, 
while  he  slept  just  inches  from  the 
bowl.  Compared  to  the  Greenlys,  Wile 
E.  Coyote  has  it  pretty  easy  with  Road- 
runner,  after  all.  — WCO  William  Was- 
serman,  Tunkhannock. 

Magnetic  Fields? 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY- A man 
at  the  Harford  Fair  asked  me  why  red- 
tailed hawks  always  soar  in  a counter- 
clockwise direction.  I hadn’t  noticed, 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I’m  not  sure 
the  man  was  right.  WCO  Scott  Lorow, 
though,  came  up  with  the  theory  that 
the  hawks  fly  that  way  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
water  spins  down  a drain  in  a counter- 
clockwise direction,  and  clockwise  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  — WCO 
Charles  J.  Arcovitch,  Kingsley. 


For  A Fish  Fry 

A while  back  a State  Park  worker 
borrowed  a Game  Commission  vehicle, 
and  then  just  happened  to  be  stopped 
at  a State  Police  truck  inspection  check 
point.  The  trooper  immediately  started 
asking  questions  about  the  Game  Com- 
mission, and  the  driver  explained  that 
he  couldn’t  answer  them,  that  he  was 
just  using  a Game  Commission  truck  to 
get  some  picnic  tables  at  a Bureau  of 
Forestry  installation.  After  inspecting 
the  truck,  the  somewhat  puzzled 
trooper  returned  and  said,  “Fet  me  get 
this  straight.  You  work  for  Parks  and  are 
on  your  way  to  a Forestry  installation, 
driving  a Game  Commission  vehicle, 
and  you’re  wearing  a ‘DER’  hat.  So  tell 
me,  where  are  you  taking  the  picnic 
tables,  the  Fish  Commission?”  — FMO 
Barry  S.  Zaffuto,  Ebensburg. 

Major  Mistakes 

BLAIR  COUNTY-  One  afternoon 
last  August,  after  spotting  a groundhog 
standing  in  a field,  a man  stopped  his 
vehicle  (mistake  No.  1).  He  then 
grabbed  a 22  rifle  and  shot  at  the  chuck 
(mistake  No.  2).  After  missing  the  hog, 
the  man,  who  was  within  25  yards  of 
the  highway  (mistake  No.  3),  gave  the 
rifle  to  his  son  and  instructed  him  to  go 
after  it.  The  son  loaded  the  rifle  and 
proceeded  into  the  field,  but  without 
an  orange  hat  or  hunting  license  (mis- 
takes Nos.  4 & 5).  The  father  had  shot 
at  the  chuck  while  being  only  40  yards 
from  an  occupied  building  (mistake 
No.  6)  and  he  did  not  possess  a hunting 
license  (mistake  No.  7).  Mistake  No.  8, 
however,  takes  the  cake;  all  this  oc- 
curred right  in  front  of  a deputy  wildlife 
conservation  officer’s  home. — WCO 
Don  Martin,  Hollidaysburg. 

Should'  Ve  Known 

TIOGA  COUNTY -Deputy  “Pax” 
Whipple  and  I were  all  set  to  go  ice 
fishing  one  day,  but  our  plans  were 
abruptly  aborted  — Pax’s  Fab,  Coco, 
tipped  over  the  bait  bucket  and  wolfed 
down  all  our  minnows.  — WCO  Steve 
Gehringer,  Mansfield. 
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GERRY  PUTT’S  painting  of  a pair  of  American  wigeons  was  chosen  as  next  year’s  Pennsyl- 
vania voluntary  waterfowl  management  stamp.  His  rendering  was  judged  the  best  of 
51  entries.  Gerry  is  the  first  native  Pennsylvanian  to  win  the  contest  in  its  six-year  history. 


Putt  Wins  1991  Waterfowl 
Stamp/Print  Design 


GERALD  W.  PUTT,  Boiling  Springs, 
has  won  Pennsylvania’s  1991 
waterfowl  stamp/print  contest.  Putt’s 
design  features  a pair  of  American 
wigeons,  a male  on  the  water  and  a 
female  scratching  her  cheek.  It  was 
selected  from  51  entries  judged  last 
September  during  the  Pymatuning 
Waterfowl  Expo  in  Linesville. 

Gerry,  the  first  native  Pennsylvanian 
to  win  the  duck  stamp  and  print  com- 
petition, has  garnered  several  presti- 
gious art  awards  in  recent  months.  He 
designed  the  “first  of  state”  Pennsyl- 
vania conservation  stamp  and  print  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Nature  Conservancy 
this  year,  was  the  1990  Game  Commis- 
sion Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


print  competition  winner,  was  the  1990 
South  Carolina  Ducks  Unlimited  artist 
of  the  year,  and  was  the  1989  New  York 
state  Ducks  Unlimited  artist  of  the  year. 

Other  finalists  in  the  competition 
were  GAME  NEWS  artists  Robert  Sop- 
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ARTIST  GERRY  PUTT,  Boiling  Springs,  is  a 
longtime  GAME  NEWS  contributor.  His  work 
has  garnered  a number  of  awards  over  the 
past  few  years. 


contest,  was  judged  by  Tom  Hirata  of 
Pittsburgh,  wildlife  artist  and  winner  of 
last  year’s  Pennsylvania  duck  stamp  de- 
sign contest;  Jack  Paluh  of  Waterford, 
wildlife  artist  and  winner  of  the  1989 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife  art  com- 
petition; Larry  Harshaw  of  Franklin, 
director  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
Northwest  Region;  Phil  Poux  of  Russell, 
Pennsylvania,  state  chairman  for  Ducks 
Unlimited;  and  Bryon  Shissler,  wildlife 
biologist  and  director  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agers, Conestoga. 

Stamps  and  fine  art  prints  of  the  1991 
design  will  be  available  next  spring. 
Revenues  from  the  sale  of  the  voluntary 
duck  stamps  and  royalties  from  the  sale 
of  prints  are  used  to  purchase  and  de- 
velop prime  wetlands  in  the  common- 
wealth. Nearly  a million  dollars  have 
been  raised  since  the  program’s  incep- 
tion in  1983,  and  more  than  3000  acres 
of  wetlands  have  been  purchased. 

Duck  stamps  sell  for  $5.50;  num- 
bered plate  blocks  of  four  stamps  are 
$22;  numbered  full  sheets  of  10  stamps 
are  $55,  or  $40  if  five  or  more  are  pur- 
chased. Stamps  are  available  at  Game 
Commission  offices.  Middle  Creek  and 
Pymatuning  visitors  centers,  and  at  par- 
ticipating hunting  license  issuing 
agents.  Duck  stamp  prints  are  available 
from  Sportsman  Specialists  Company 
of  Youngwood,  publisher  of  the  prints, 
and  from  wildlife  art  galleries  state- 
wide. 


chick,  York,  and  Dennis  Burkhart, 
Wrightsville,  along  with  Mark  Bray, 
Alburtis,  and  Laura  Mark-Finberg, 
Pequea. 

Program  coordinator  Carl  Graybill, 
assistant  director  of  the  bureau  of  infor- 
mation and  education,  pointed  out  that 
this  is  the  second  time  the  contest  was 
limited  to  Pennsylvania  artists,  and  that 
Putt  is  the  first  iifelong  resident  of  the 
state  to  finish  first  in  the  competition. 

This,  the  Game  Commission’s  sixth 
waterfowl  management  stamp  design 


Deer  Highway  Mortality 

According  to  the  latest  Commission  figures,  more  than  40,000  deer  were  killed 
on  state  roads  last  year,  a figure  slightly  higher  than  1988’s  total.  The  leading 
roadkill  counties  were  Erie,  2109;  Bucks,  1576;  Westmoreland,  1357;  Allegheny, 
1354;  and  Venango,  1199.  The  total  known  out-of-season  deer  mortality  for  the  year 
was  more  than  47,000.  That  figure  includes  the  nearly  3000  deer  taken  illegally, 
2877  killed  for  crop  damage  and  197  killed  by  dogs.  To  salvage  at  least  something 
from  these  losses,  Pennsylvania  residents  have  been  allowed  for  several  years  now  to 
pick  up  and  utilize  roadkilled  deer.  All  that’s  required  is  that  they  obtain  a posses- 
sion permit  from  the  agency. 
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Ivook  Where  You’re  Going 


A COUPLE  OF  years  ago,  when  the 
Game  Commission  first  gave 
hunters  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
bonus  antlerless  deer  licenses,  my  hus- 
band and  I found  ourselves  in  a quan- 
dary. The  county  we  lived  in  had  sold 
its  entire  allocation.  Our  alternate 
choice,  Warren,  had  bonus  tags,  but 
they  were  all  sold  before  the  folks  at  the 
courthouse  got  to  our  applications. 

We  had  the  time  and  the  inclination 
for  more  deer  hunting,  but  where?  Our 
choices  were  to  sit  inside  and  mope,  or 
get  licenses  for  unfamiliar  territory.  A 
check  of  the  Game  Commission’s  list- 
ing of  counties  that  still  had  licenses 
showed  that  nearby  Cameron  had 
plenty  remaining. 

Wonderful  Chance 

We  crossed  out  “Warren,”  inked  in 
“Cameron,”  and  sent  the  applications 
on  their  way  again.  This  time  we  got 
licenses.  Though  we  had  no  idea  quite 
where,  the  chance  to  hunt  deer  in  the 
Big  Woods,  we  thought,  was  wonderful. 

My  husband  had,  as  usual,  taken  a 
buck  in  archery  season,  while  my 
empty-handed  tales  continued  right 
through  buck  season.  My  regular 
antlerless  permit  was  for  my  home 
county,  and  I connected  late  on  the  first 
day,  after  “one  last  drive.”  My  husband’s 
first  words  on  reaching  me  and  the  deer 
were,  “Great,  now  we  can  head  for 
Cameron  County.” 

We  drove  over  the  next  morning, 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 


through  light  snow,  in  a landscape 
Christmas  white.  We  were  on  the  road 
an  hour  when  he  asked,  “By  the  way,  do 
you  have  any  idea  where  to  hunt  in 
Cameron  County?” 

Better  late  than  not  at  all.  I searched 
the  glove  compartment  for  a map,  but 
all  I found  was  a regular  Pennsylvania 
road  map.  It  did,  however,  show  state 
forests  and  game  lands,  and  there  was 
certainly  plenty  of  public  property  in 
Cameron  County  where  we  might  find 
deer.  The  first  huntable  land  across  the 
county  line  appeared  to  be  State  Game 
Land  14,  so  I stuck  a finger  on  it  and 
said,  “How  about  this?”  He  said,  “Good 
enough.” 

We  saw  a deer  along  the  road,  legal 
for  those  with  Elk  County  licenses,  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  before  the  Cameron 
County  sign.  A few  hundred  yards  far- 
ther was  the  sign  for  State  Game  Land 
14,  and  a small  parking  lot.  In  it  were 
either  hunters’  vehicles  or  car  pooling 
for  Emporium.  Beyond  the  cars  was  a 
gated  road  leading  up  a hollow  into 
steep  hills. 

“Stop,”  I cried,  “Let’s  hunt  here.” 
What  I saw  convinced  me  immediately. 
Cars  meant  other  hunters  who  would, 
though  unwittingly,  help  push  deer.  Un- 
less they  were  all  newcomers  like  us, 
they’d  parked  there  for  a reason.  There 
might  be  something  up  that  hollow  that 
attracted  or  concentrated  deer. 

The  gated  road  told  me  something 
else.  It  was  wide  and  looked  new,  or 
recently  improved.  I guessed  the  rea- 
son was  logging,  a Game  Commission 
timber  sale  ahead.  There  might  be 
clearcut  acres,  with  regrowing  brush, 
just  the  thing  for  hungry  North  Coun- 
try whitetails. 

The  final  result  was  that  within  45 
minutes  of  reaching  the  top  and  locat- 
ing the  clearcuts,  my  husband  filled  his 
tag,  a fat  doe.  I,  too,  took  a deer  off  the 
mountain,  but  true  to  my  own  style,  not 
until  the  clock  was  ticking  down  to 
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HUNTING  UNFAMILIAR  TERRITORY  can  be  a rewarding  experience,  and  a little  bit  of  re- 
search can  pave  the  way  to  a successful  trip.  Using  several  different  types  of  maps  can  point 
out  public  hunting  areas,  access  spots  and  topography.  Phone  calls  to  area  sporting  goods 
stores  and  local  government  agencies  will  be  helpful,  too. 


quitting  time.  I shot  it  in  a hollow  that 
was  crisscrossed  with  deer  runs,  be- 
tween several  timber  cuts. 

I’m  not  telling  you  this  story  to  brag 
that  we  had  a two-deer  day,  though  that 
was  a first  and  certainly  made  us  happy. 
The  purpose  of  this  tale  is  to  show  that 
it  is  possible  to  go  to  unfamiliar  terrain 
and  be  successful,  or  at  least  find  a suit- 
able place  to  enjoy  a day’s  hunt.  I’m  not 
talking  about  how  to  find  gamey  look- 
ing spots  once  you’re  in  the  woods.  I 
mean  how  to  find  places  open  to  hunt- 
ing if  you  are  going  into  new  territory 
either  in  or  out  of  state. 

My  primary  focus  is  on  public  land  or 
land  that  is  in  programs  that  include 
public  entry.  I usually  don’t  have  time 
to  make  contacts  with  local  land- 
owners,  especially  if  there  are  big  dogs 
on  the  porch  impeding  inquiry.  On 
public  land,  I know  I’m  welcome. 

The  Pennsylvania  “Official  Transpor- 
tation Map”  is  an  underused  storehouse 
of  hunting  information.  Game  lands, 
state  forests,  state  parks,  and  national 
forest  and  other  recreation  lands  are  all 
there  at  a glance.  It  even  shows  hiking 
trails  to  help  you  get  to  the  hinterlands. 
Individual  state  park  maps  and  maps  of 
each  state  forest  are  available  from 
DER.  The  Game  Commission  has  re- 


gional maps  of  the  game  lands  and 
private  property  enrolled  in  its  cooper- 
ative projects. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  huntable  property  in  Pennsylvania, 
such  as  at  Shenango,  Tionesta,  F.E. 
Walter,  Raystown  and  Blue  Marsh. 
Power  companies  may  have  land  open, 
as  at  PP&L’s  Montour  Preserve.  Hunt- 
ing is  permitted  on  sections  of  the  Erie 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Some  county 
parks  are  large  enough  to  include  hunt- 
ing as  a recreation.  Even  the  Fish  Com- 
mission owns  ground  you  can  hunt. 
Then  there  are  the  enormous  tracts  the 
federal  government  has  in  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest  and  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  Recreation  Area.  And 
on  and  on. 

New  Hunting  Places 

I can’t  list  here  every  piece  of  prop- 
erty available  in  Pennsylvania  for  public 
hunting,  or  even  the  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  for  getting  that  infor- 
mation. I don’t  have  it  all  myself.  But  I 
know  how  to  get  it.  Do  you?  You  should, 
because  that’s  the  key  to  finding  new 
places  to  hunt. 

Start  from  either  of  two  ways:  the 
bottom  up  or  the  top  down.  Network 
your  way  to  the  information.  You  might 
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Question 

Is  it  permissible  to  wear  fluorescent 
orange  camouflage  clothing  during  the 
regular  firearms  deer  seasons? 

Answer 

Yes.  As  long  as  the  hunter  has  the  re- 
quired amount  of  250  square  inches  of 
orange  on  his  head,  chest  and  back 
combined,  such  clothing  is  permitted. 


begin  with  personal  contacts,  sporting 
goods  stores,  county  tourist  promotion 
agencies,  chambers  of  commerce,  local 
government  offices,  nearby  agency  re- 
gional offices,  and  work  your  way  up  to 
the  right  source.  Or  go  it  the  other  way 
around.  Call  Washington,  or  Harris- 
burg, or  the  capital  of  whatever  state 
you’ll  be  hunting,  and  filter  down  to  the 
bureau  or  department  that  can  get  you 
the  information  you  need.  I’ve  talked  to 
many  nice  people  along  the  way. 

A lot  of  hunting  help  is  no  further 
than  your  phone  book  and  directory 
assistance.  I’ve  used  the  phone  and  the 


typewriter  to  obtain  maps  of  huntable 
ground  that  my  nonresident  friends 
didn’t  know  existed  in  their  home 
states.  Public  land  is  available  in  all 
sorts  of  programs  and  designations 
from  state  to  state. 

Often  the  information  you  want  isn’t 
contained  in  just  one  map  or  brochure. 
I usually  have  to  reference  between  two 
or  three,  or  more.  Maps  that  show  the 
location  of  public  land  may  not  have  the 
back  roads,  and  local  road  maps  may 
not  have  property  boundaries  marked. 
Several  maps  were  needed  to  show  me 
a place  in  New  York  State  where  state 
forest  rperged  with  timber  company 
ground,  which  merged  with  county 
land,  forming  an  invitingly  large  public- 
use  tract. 

If  you  can’t  make  contacts  before 
traveling,  you  can  still  get  information 
on  the  way.  Roadside  tourist  stops  and 
highway  rest  areas  have  maps  and  pam- 
phlets. So  do  gas  stations,  vestibules  of 
restaurants  and  motels,  sports  stores, 
local  government  buildings,  even  li- 
braries, though  there  you  can’t  take  it 
with  you.  But  they  can  point  you  to  the 
local  bookstore. 

I know  hunters  who  lost  days  of  sport 
because  they  didn’t  know  enough,  or 
couldn’t  be  bothered,  to  consult  a sim- 
ple Pennsylvania  road  map  and  find  a 
new  place  to  hunt  when  they  had  to. 
Hunting  takes  initiative  and  imagina- 
tion, not  only  once  you’re  afield,  but  in 
getting  to  the  field  in  the  first  place. 


Cover  Painting  By  Jerry  Connolly 

Opening  Day.  Mention  those  words  to  nearly  any  Pennsylvania  sportsman 
and  the  first  thing  that’ll  likely  come  to  mind  are  visions  of  whitetail  buck.  The 
white-tailed  deer  is  without  a doubt  our  most  popular  big  game  species,  and 
each  year— on  the  first  Monday  after  Thanksgiving  — about  one  million 
hunters  take  to  the  field  in  pursuit  of  this  grand  animal.  Whitetails  can  be 
found  in  most  any  habitat  throughout  the  state,  from  the  deep  forests  of 
endless  mountain  ridges  to  the  small  woodlots  amid  rolling  farm  country. 
About  one  in  six  hunters  will  connect  with  a buck,  and  although  more  than 
half  of  the  antlered  deer  harvest  is  taken  the  first  day,  opportunities  remain 
good  throughout  the  two-week  season  — especially  for  the  hunter  who  works 
hard  and  does  his  homework.  Sportsmen  are  reminded  that  they  must  wear  at 
least  250  square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange  — on  the  head,  chest  and  back  — 
and  to,  above  all,  positively  identify  their  target  and  check  what  lies  beyond  it 
before  taking  a shot.  To  hunt  safely  is  to  hunt  well. 
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By  John  Wasserman 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Clinton  County 


Civilization  degrades  the  many  to  exalt 
the  few. 

— Amos  Bronson  Alcott 
Table-Talk  “Pursuits” 

DEER  SEASON.  Just  mention  those 
two  words  to  a sportsman  and  he 
will  instantly  conjure  up  memories  of  an 
annual  event  that  is  second  to  none.  For  a 
million  or  so  hunters,  Pennsylvania’s  deer 
season  is  a time  of  high  adventure,  an 
exciting  respite  from  day-to-day  activities 
at  home  and  at  work.  For  a wildlife  con- 
servation officer,  however,  deer  season 
brings  long  hours  of  work,  and  frustration 
at  not  being  able  to  be  in  a thousand 
places  at  the  same  time. 

The  weekend  prior  to  the  Monday 
opener  traditionally  brings  the  advance 
guard  of  what  seems  like  an  army  of 
hunters  to  my  district.  Traffic  increases 
dramatically,  from  a slight  trickle  to  a 
steady  flow,  with  vehicles  pouring  into  the 
area  from  all  parts  of  the  state  — and 
country.  The  small  town  of  Renovo  be- 
comes saturated  with  hunters  as  they 
stock  up  on  supplies  for  their  camps.  The 
quiet  little  borough  seems  ready  to  burst 
as  empty  streets  become  clogged  with 
automobiles  and  stores  overflow  with  last 
minute  shoppers.  Clinton  County  experi- 


ences a sudden  population  explosion  that 
negates  any  hope  of  a calm  before  the 
storm  that  annually  blows  upon  my  dis- 
trict on  the  Monday  following  Thanksgiv- 
ing. So  it  came  as  no  surprise  the  Satur- 
day before  buck  season  1979  that  a 
group  of  sportsmen  came  to  my  door  to 
report  a violation  they  had  witnessed  at 
3:30  that  morning. 

The  men  had  been  on  the  way  to  their 
hunting  camp  located  along  a forestry 
road  in  my  district.  They  were  following  a 
pickup,  and  the  occupants  were  working 
a spotlight.  As  the  witnesses  turned  off  to 
pull  into  their  camp,  one  of  them  wrote 
down  the  license  number  of  the  truck. 
The  spotlighters  continued  only  a short 
distance  and  then  suddenly  came  to  a 
stop.  Seconds  later  a gunshot  rang  out 
from  the  direction  of  the  truck,  then  one 
of  the  occupants  dashed  into  the  woods, 
waving  a flashlight.  After  a few  moments 
he  returned  to  the  vehicle  and  the  truck 
disappeared  into  the  night.  Shortly  after 
sunrise  the  witnesses  went  to  the  spot 
where  the  shot  had  been  fired  and  looked 
for  evidence  of  a deer  kill,  but  they  didn’t 
find  anything. 

After  they  reported  the  incident  to  me  I 
immediately  ran  the  license  plate  number 
they  had  given  me.  The  vehicle,  I learned, 
was  registered  to  a Mr.  Homer  Scentbag 
from  York.  I had  a hunch  that  Mr.  Scent- 
bag  and  some  friends  were  staying  some- 
where in  my  district,  but  locating  them  in 
the  vast  forests  that  cover  the  rugged 
mountainous  terrain  here  would  be  diffi- 
cult, especially  with  the  crowds  begin- 
ning to  roll  in.  Repeated  phone  calls  to 
Homer’s  home  went  unanswered,  so 
there  was  no  chance  of  me  learning  from 
a family  member  where  he  was  staying.  I 
was  forced  to  play  a longshot. 

Late  that  night  I met  Deputies  Jim  Tolo- 
may  and  Pete  Rathmell  and  explained 
what  had  happened  the  night  before.  I 
asked  Pete  to  check  the  parking  lot  of 
every  bar  in  and  around  Renovo  for  the 
pickup.  Meanwhile,  Jim  and  I would  drive 
out  near  the  Potter  County  line  and  check 
the  bars  located  there. 

It  was  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  when 
I pulled  into  Foote’s  Inn,  located  along 
Kettle  Creek  near  the  village  of  Cross 
Fork.  The  parking  lot  was  filled,  but  Jim 
quickly  spotted  the  suspect’s  truck, 
thanks  to  the  excellent  description  I had 
received  from  the  witnesses.  I immedi- 
ately left  the  parking  lot  and  hid  my  patrol 
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car  near  the  entrance  to  the  bar.  I then 
contacted  Deputy  Rathmell,  as  I needed 
his  unmarked  vehicle  to  carry  out  the 
second  part  of  my  plan. 

When  Pete  arrived  I told  him  to  wait  in 
the  parking  lot  for  the  suspects  to  leave, 
and  then  follow  them  to  their  camp,  as 
inconspicuously  as  possible.  Our  plan 
then  was  to  return  to  their  camp  early  that 
Sunday  morning.  It  would  be  to  our  ad- 
vantage, I felt,  to  interview  the  suspects 
while  they  were  suffering  from  hang- 
overs, as  opposed  to  dealing  with  a 
bunch  of  drunks. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  three  men  walked 
out  of  the  bar  and  got  into  the  truck.  They 
were  quite  loud  and  sounded  like  they 
had  definitely  been  into  the  booze.  Pete 
was  successful  in  following  them  to  their 
camp  without  alarming  them,  and  after- 
wards we  went  home  to  catch  a few 
hours’  sleep. 

Bright  and  early  that  morning  we  were 
headed  back  to  the  suspect’s  camp. 
When  we  were  about  a mile  from  the 
cabin  Pete  pulled  a coin  from  his  pocket 
and  flipped  it  into  the  air. 

“Heads,”  I shouted,  just  before  it  fell 
into  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Heads  it  was. 
Nothing  more  needed  to  be  said.  If,  dur- 
ing the  interview,  there  was  a need  to  play 
the  good  guy/bad  guy  routine,  the  winner 
of  the  coin  toss  was  always  officer  Good 
Guy. 

We  arrived  at  the  cabin  and  rapped 
loudly  on  the  front  door  (it  always  sounds 
more  official  that  way).  A lot  of  groaning 
and  growling  came  from  inside,  and  then 
someone  shouted,  “game  wardens.”  After 
a few  moments  a young  man  opened  the 
door  and,  while  squinting  at  us  from 
under  a mop.  of  mussy  hair,  uttered  a 
feeble,  “hello.”  A natural  baritone,  Pete, 
with  a booming,  authoritative  voice,  an- 
nounced who  we  were  and  that  we 
wanted  to  talk  to  Homer  Scentbag.  The 
man  grimaced  from  the  effects  Pete’s 
thunderous  voice  had  on  what  must  have 
been  a severe  headache. 

“I’ll  get  him,”  he  whispered  as  he 
crossed  his  lips  with  his  index  finger  in  a 
plea  for  silence. 

"Thank  you,”  roared  Pete,  causing  even 
my  ears  to  ring  as  his  voice  reverberated 
against  the  steep  mountain  walls  sur- 
rounding us  in  this  narrow  valley.  A few 
moments  later  Homer  appeared.  He 
looked  terrible,  standing  at  the  door,  clad 
only  in  his  long  underwear.  His  hair 


pointed  off  in  all  directions,  and  his  eyes 
were  mere  slits  embraced  by  dark  cres- 
cents of  sleeplessness,  and  several  days 
growth  of  stubble  projected  from  his  face. 
Homer,  groping  for  pockets  that  did  not 
exist,  stepped  down  onto  the  porch,  and 
then  Pete,  standing  only  inches  away,  be- 
gan to  question  him.  Homer’s  face  went 
into  all  kinds  of  funny  contortions  as 
Pete’s  sonorous  voice  boomed  at  him  like 
a trumpet  blast. 

Then,  suddenly,  it  began  to  rain.  Pete 
raised  his  voice  even  louder,  due  to  the 
noise  the  raindrops  were  making  on  the 
cabin  roof.  A steady  stream  of  water  be- 
gan to  drip  from  Pete’s  Stetson  onto 
Homer’s  bare  feet;  but  Homer  pretended 
not  to  notice  as  he  cautiously  searched 
for  the  right  answers  to  Pete’s  questions. 
When  Pete  finally  asked  who  had  fired  a 
shot  from  the  truck,  Homer  responded 
that  it  had  been  him.  Pete  then  asked 
what  he  had  shot  at,  and  after  a brief 
pause  Homer  meekly  responded  that  he 
had  fired  at  a rock. 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  came  all 
the  way  up  here  from  York  County  to 
shoot  at  a rock?”  shouted  Pete,  his  nose 
just  inches  from  Homer’s  face. 

Pete  had  just  shifted  into  the  “bad  guy” 
mode,  and  I was  quick  to  intervene. 

“Wait  a minute,”  I said.  “Let’s  get  out  of 
this  pouring  rain.” 

“Why?  I’m  not  wet,”  Pete  said  with  a 
scowl.  I gestured  for  Homer  to  get  into  my 
patrol  car  and  opened  the  passenger 
door.  Without  a moment’s  hesitation  he 
accepted  my  invitation,  sighing  in  relief 
as  he  leaned  back  into  the  seat.  As  soon 
as  I got  into  the  car  I started  up  the  en- 
gine and  turned  on  the  heater. 

“Feel  better?”  I asked  in  a soft  voice. 

“Yeah,  thanks  for  getting  me  away  from 
him,”  Homer  replied.  “Mind  if  I smoke?” 

“No,  not  at  all,”  I said.  Homer’s  hand 
shook  as  he  put  a lit  match  to  the  ciga- 
rette scrunched  between  his  lips.  Occa- 
sionally he  would  glance  up  at  Pete,  who 
was  pacing  back  and  forth  like  a panther 
whose  prey  had  just  been  snatched  from 
its  grasp. 

“How  ’bout  a cup  of  coffee?”  I asked  as 
I reached  back  for  my  thermos. 

“No,  but  thanks.  Thanks  a lot.”  Homer 
replied  with  a surprised  look  on  his  face.  I 
poured  a cup  of  black  coffee  for  myself  as 
I matter  of  factly  told  him  I knew  he  had 
not  been  completely  honest  with  Deputy 
Rathmell. 
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“Nobody,”  I said,  “shoots  at  rocks  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning.”  Homer 
wouldn’t  even  look  at  me  as  I continued  to 
talk  to  him  in  a gentle,  reassuring  tone  of 
voice.  “I  can’t  blame  my  deputy  for  getting 
a little  upset  when  he  is  told  such  a ridicu- 
lous tale.  How  can  you  expect  us  to  be- 
lieve something  so  farfetched?”  I asked. 

“Okay,”  Homer  blurted  out  as  he  ner- 
vously pointed  toward  Deputy  Rathmell. 
“It  was  a deer,  just  don’t  tell  him.”  Case 
closed. 

Over  the  years,  the  weekend  prior  to 
deer  season  has  launched  many  unusual 
and  interesting  episodes  in  my  career  as 
a wildlife  conservation  officer.  Sometimes 
when  people  travel  into  this  remote  area 
from  more  populated  regions  they  be- 
come overwhelmed  by  the  solitude  and 
seclusion  that  can  be  found  here.  Most  of 
them  enjoy  the  experience,  and  respect 
the  land  and  people  who  live  here.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  come  with  the  attitude  that 
the  backwoods  here  are  inhabited  by  a 
bunch  of  uneducated,  unsophisticated 
hillbillies.  Those  same  people  often  relate 
local  law  enforcement  with  the  bumbling, 
inept  police  often  portrayed  on  such  tele- 
vision shows  as  the  now  defunct  “Dukes 
of  Hazzard.” 

It  was  on  a Saturday  just  before  buck 
season  several  years  ago  that  Deputy 
Pete  Rathmell  and  I were  obligated  to  ad- 
minister an  attitude  adjustment  to  three 
such  misguided  individuals.  We  were  on 
night  patrol,  well  after  the  legal  hour  for 
spotlighting,  and  had  just  passed  a local 
bar  when  an  old  4WD  Scout  pulled  out 
behind  us.  The  vehicle  caught  up  very 
quickly  and  began  tailgating  us.  They 
were  very  close  and  I was  getting 
annoyed,  but  because  we  were  about  to 
turn  off  onto  a steep  mountain  road,  I 
tried  to  ignore  the  bothersome  glare  of 
the  headlights.  The  road  was  just  ahead, 
but  as  I turned  off  the  main  highway,  the 
old  Scout  followed  closely  behind. 

I’ve  been  known  to  get  upset  with 
tailgaters;  however,  I was  resolved  not  to 
allow  that  to  happen.  I pulled  over  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  road  to  let  the  Scout  pass 
by.  As  it  went  around  I observed  three 
occupants  inside.  Then,  as  soon  as  I 
pulled  out  behind  the  car,  rays  of  a spot- 
light burst  upon  the  forest  to  my  left,  and 
then  for  some  insane  reason,  the  man  in 
the  back  seat  pointed  the  powerful  beam 
directly  into  my  face.  I was  astonished. 
We  were  in  a marked  patrol  car,  with  a red 


light  on  the  roof,  and  in  full  uniform. 

The  Scout  sped  away,  and  I quickly 
gave  chase  as  Pete  reached  under  the 
dash  to  turn  on  the  rotating  red  light.  The 
switch,  however,  fell  apart  in  his  hand. 
The  unrelenting  glare  from  the  spotlight 
forced  me  to  keep  my  distance  from  the 
Scout  as  I pursued  it  up  the  winding 
mountain  road.  Pete  was  frantically  trying 
to  put  the  switch  back  together  as  I 
chased  the  suspects,  all  while  speculat- 
ing why  they  would  commit  such  a fla- 
grant violation  of  the  law.  It  was  as  though 
they  were  taunting  us.  I quickly  recalled  a 
similar  incident  I had  read  about  that  oc- 
curred a couple  years  before,  somewhere 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Two  indi- 
viduals in  a car  began  circling  around  a 
police  cruiser  parked  along  an  isolated 
township  road.  The  subjects  began 
shouting  obscenities  at  the  police  officer 
as  they  squealed  their  tires  and  drove 
about  in  a reckless  manner.  The  police 
officer  gave  chase  and  pulled  them  over. 
When  he  approached  their  car  he  was 
shot  and  killed.  The  driver,  it  turned  out, 
had  a demented  craving  to  kill  a cop,  and 
the  unfortunate  rookie  officer  fell  right 
into  his  trap. 

“I  got  it,”  Pete  yelled  as  brilliant  red 
beams  of  light  reflected  off  the  trees  that 
embraced  the  narrow,  isolated  road 
ahead  of  us.  The  man  in  the  back  seat 
turned  off  the  spotlight,  but  the  driver  had 
no  intention  of  stopping.  The  old  Scout, 
however,  was  no  match  for  my  patrol  car, 
and  I quickly  squeezed  beside  it  on  a 
straight  stretch  of  roadway  near  the  top  of 
the  mountain. 

Pete  leaned  out  the  window  and  barked 
the  command  to  pull  over,  but  the  driver 
ignored  him.  The  road  began  getting  very 
steep  and  the  Scout  seemed  to  be  losing 
power.  I knew  this  would  be  my  best  op- 
portunity to  overtake  them,  so  I squeezed 
around  in  front  of  the  Scout  and  forced  it 
to  a stop. 

Our  main  concern  at  that  moment  was 
to  remove  ourselves  from  the  terrible  dis- 
advantage of  being  clearly  illuminated  by 
their  headlights.  We  had  to  take  control, 
and  we  had  to  do  it  quickly  and  deci- 
sively. Because  of  their  lawless  and  bi- 
zarre behavior  I considered  them  to  be 
dangerous,  and  a possible  threat  to  our 
personal  safety. 

Pete  and  I hastily  exited  the  patrol  car 
and  approached  the  Scout  from  opposite 
sides.  Pete  ordered  the  occupant  on  the 
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passenger  side  to  get  out  and  put  his 
hands  on  the  roof.  The  subject  immedi- 
ately complied.  I was  not  having  the  same 
amount  of  success,  however,  with  the 
driver.  I commanded  him  to  exit  the  vehi- 
cle, but  he  ignored  me.  I opened  the  door 
and  again  told  him  to  get  out,  but  he  just 
sat  there,  staring  at  me.  His  left  hand  was 
on  the  steering  wheel  and  his  right  hand 
was  at  his  side,  out  of  view.  That  con- 
cerned me,  as  did  the  intentions  of  the 
idiot  in  the  back  seat,  who  had  been 
brazenly  shining  the  spotlight  in  my  face 
only  moments  earlier. 

“Let’s  go!”  I ordered  as  I reached  in  and 
grabbed  him.  There  was  some  initial 
resistance  on  his  part,  but  that  proved  to 
be  short-lived.  On  his  way  through  the 
doorway  he  lost  his  balance,  slipped  from 
my  grasp,  and  fell  face  down  on  the  road- 
way. I quickly  determined  he  was  un- 
armed and  then  turned  around  and 
started  for  the  man  in  the  back  seat.  But 
before  I took  my  first  step  the  old  Scout 
popped  out  of  gear  and  began  coasting 
back  down  the  steep  mountain  road. 

Deputy  Rathmell  and  the  subject  he 
had  detained  were  knocked  to  the  ground 
by  the  open  passenger  door.  I sprinted  up 
to  the  runaway  vehicle  and  tried  to  get 
inside  but  it  was  moving  too  quickly.  All  I 
could  do  was  hold  on  to  the  door  and  run 
alongside  while  shouting,  “Dive  for  the 
brake!”  The  Scout  had  bucket  seats  in  the 
front,  and  I was  hoping  the  man  inside 
would  lunge  for  the  brake  pedal;  but  he 
froze. 

There  was  no  guard  rail  on  this  danger- 
ous stretch  of  roadway,  and  if  the  car 
went  over  the  edge  it  would  plunge  a long 
way  down  the  mountainside.  Although  his 
reckless  attempt  to  blind  me  with  the 
spotlight  was  unforgivable,  I derived  no 
pleasure  from  witnessing  the  predica- 
ment he  was  in  and  thinking  of  what 
might  happen  to  him.  I was  helpless, 
though.  All  I could  do  was  watch  as  the 
Scout  began  to  veer  off  toward  the  edge 
of  the  mountain. 

Fortunately,  the  vehicle  struck  a large 
oak  tree,  which  prevented  it  from  drop- 
ping over  the  steep  sidehill.  Up  until  that 
moment  I never  dreamed  that  watching  a 
car  smash  into  a tree  could  create  such  a 
feeling  of  relief. 

The  passenger  was  badly  shaken,  but 
suffered  no  serious  injuries.  After  we 
gathered  them  all  together  we  discovered 
that  they  had  been  drinking  heavily  that 
night.  All  of  that  booze  must  have  made 


them  think  they  were  in  “Hazzard  Coun- 
try.” 

I contacted  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  and  requested  that  they  send  a 
patrol  car  to  my  location.  Two  troopers 
arrived  about  an  hour  later,  while  I was 
writing  up  a stack  of  citations.  After  ques- 
tioning the  driver  they  took  him  to  the  hos- 
pital for  a blood  alcohol  test. 

I learned  later  that  the  level  of  alcohol 
in  his  bloodstream  was  .175  percent,  well 
above  the  legal  limit  of  .10  percent.  The 
defendants  eventually  pleaded  guilty  to  a 
variety  of  Game  Law  violations,  and  dur- 
ing a subsequent  trial,  the  driver  was 
found  guilty  of  driving  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol.  It  is  a rare  individual  who  loses 
his  hunting  privileges  and  driving  privi- 
leges out  of  a single  incident. 


Twelve  months  have  passed  since  my 
first  “Looking  Backwards”  column  ap- 
peared in  GAME  NEWS,  and  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  loss  that  I feel  my  tenure  as 
author  of  this  column  draw  to  a close.  I 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  looking  back 
over  my  career  as  a wildlife  conservation 
officer,  and  then  taking  pen  in  hand  to 
convey  the  best  of  the  best  to  you,  read- 
ers of  GAME  NEWS.  It’s  been  a lot  of 
work,  though.  On  average,  it  took  me 
about  40  hours  to  scratch  out  an  initial 
rough  draft  and  then  turn  it  into  a neatly 
typed,  final  composition.  So  it  is  also  with 
a sense  of  relief  that  I hand  over  the  reins 
to  someone  else. 

Before  I accepted  this  responsibility, 
Bob  Mitchell  suggested  that  I develop  an 
outline  and  schedule  of  all  the  stories  I 
wanted  to  cover.  I took  his  advice,  and 
now  I’m  surprised  to  find  that  there  are 
still  23  stories  that  have  not  been  crossed 
off  that  tattered  sheet  of  yellow  paper  in 
my  desk  drawer.  Perhaps  some  year  I 
shall  write  this  column  again,  but  first  I 
must  recover  from  a severe  case  of  “brain 
drain”  brought  on  by  the  hundreds  of 
hours  I spent  contemplating  “that  next 
sentence”  for  the  proper  flow.  Also, 
maybe  I’ll  take  my  wife’s  advice  and 
someday  write  a book,  as  WCO  Bill 
Bower  has  done,  and  include  the  full- 
length  versions  of  some  of  the  stories 
you’ve  read  here. 

Let  me  assure  you,  all  of  the  stories  I 
have  written  are  true,  as  are  all  the  peo- 
ple involved.  Although  the  names  I used 
were  often  fictitious  — and  somewhat  car- 
toonish  — characters  such  as  The  Outlaw 
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Trapper  Ziggy  Badd,  Vito  “The  Blade,” 
and  Lumpy  Thunderclap  are  very  real 
and  very  serious  men.  And  judging  from 
the  looks  I’ve  gotten  lately,  they  are  also 
very  angry  men. 

Well,  maybe  not  Ziggy;  he  was  always 
kind  of  hard  to  figure  out.  I understand  he 


has  a large  number  of  February  1990 
GAME  NEWS  magazines,  and  that  he’s 
autographing  copies  for  a fee  of  $10  each 
($25  if  we  both  sign  it).  Because  of  this, 
I’ve  been  told,  the  contract  he  had  out  on 
me  for  10  coonskins  and  a beaver  hide 
has  been  called  off. 


Fun  Games 

“Fun  With  Wildlife” 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Read  the  question,  then  circle  the  correct  answer. 

1.  What  animal  is  not  classified  as  a game  animal? 

RABBIT  WOODCHUCK  RACCOON 

2.  What  animal  is  not  classified  as  a furbearer? 

MINK  BOBCAT  BLACK  BEAR 

3.  What  bird  is  not  a game  bird? 

QUAIL  SNIPE  CROW 

4.  Which  one  may  not  be  legally  hunted  or  trapped  in  Pennsylvania? 

BOBCAT  WEASEL  RED  FOX 

5.  Which  bird  is  Pennsylvania’s  state  bird? 

RUFFED  GROUSE  SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE  SPRUCE  GROUSE 

6.  Which  animal  is  a marsupial? 

MINK  OPPOSSUM  RACCOON 

7.  What  duck  doesn’t  quack? 

BLACK  DUCK  MALLARD  WOOD  DUCK 

8.  Which  is  the  true  hibernator? 

PORCUPINE  WOODCHUCK  BLACK  BEAR 

9.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  native  to  Pennsylvania? 

WILD  TURKEY  RING-NECKED  PHEASANT  RUFFED  GROUSE 

10.  Which  of  the  following  is  protected? 

WHITE-TAILED  DEER  CHIPMUNK  WOODCOCK 

Answers  on  page  62 
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Chuck  fergus 


IT’S  TIME  again  to  pass  the  word 
about  books,  good  books  which 
have  crossed  my  desk  this  year.  Books 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  evoc- 
ative objects  in  the  world,  and  discover- 
ing new  ones  is  a constant  delight.  Let 
me  share  with  you  this  year’s  finds. 

The  Orvis  Book  of  Upland  Bird 
Shooting,  by  Geoffrey  Norman.  Lyons 
& Burford,  31  W.  21st  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10010,  160  pages,  $15.95,  hard- 
bound. (Also  available  in  paperback 
through  the  Orvis  Company,  Route  7A, 
Manchester,  VT  05254  — write  for  their 
catalog.) 

When  I was  new  to  hunting,  I 
learned  the  ropes  through  scattered 
readings  and  by  going  afield  with 
friends.  Today,  if  a prospective  bird 
hunter  asks  me  how  to  get  started  in 
the  sport.  I’ll  hand  him  Geoffrey  Nor- 
man’s book. 

The  Orvis  Book  of  Upland  Bird  Shoot- 
ing is  concise  and  thorough.  It  presents 
material  on  gamebirds,  shotguns,  wing- 
shooting, dogs,  upland  clothing,  and 
game  cookery.  Nor  does  it  neglect  the 
intangibles  — camaraderie  between 
hunting  partners,  the  pleasure  of 
understanding  terrain  and  the  animals 
that  live  in  it,  and  the  sense  of  harvest 
that  pervades  the  hunt:  “You  can  almost 
smell  mortality  on  the  air  in  the  wood- 
smoke  and  the  scent  of  burning  leaves. 
See  and  taste  it  in  the  ripe  bursting 


fruit  and  grain.  And  you  can  apprehend 
it  in  the  slight  weight  of  the  bird  that 
you  have  just  killed.  So  what  you  feel  is 
loftier  than  mere  sadness.  Keener.  It  is 
a kind  of  satisfying  melancholy.” 

Norman  reports  on  a visit  to  an  Orvis 
shooting  school,  where,  taught  to  use 
the  “Churchill  Method,”  he  improves 
his  wingshooting.  He  notes  (exaggerat- 
ing only  slightly)  that  the  dyed-in-the- 
wool  grouse  hunter  measures  how  good 
his  season  has  been  “by  the  number  of 
briar-proof  pants  he  has  ripped  beyond 
repairing.”  He  presents  a recipe  com- 
bining woodcock  and  oysters  that 
sounds  absolutely  delectable.  And  he 
urge's  the  prospective  upland  bird 
hunter  to  read  widely  on  the  sport  — 
“Start  a library,”  he  suggests.  I agree. 
And  Norman’s  good  and  useful  volume 
ought  to  be  there  on  the  shelf. 

Path  of  the  Paddle  and  Song  of  the 
Paddle,  by  Bill  Mason.  NorthWord 
Press,  Box  1360,  Minocqua,  WI  54548 
(toll-free  order  number,  800-356-5666), 
200  and  186  pages,  $19.95  each,  paper- 
back. 

Bill  Mason  characterizes  the  canoe  as 
“the  simplest,  most  functional,  yet  aes- 
thetically pleasing  object  ever  created.” 
(A  canoe  rivals  even  a book.  I’ll  admit 
it.)  His  two  masterworks  — here  pre- 
sented in  a handsome  matching  format, 
with  exemplary  illustrations  through- 
out—are  simultaneously  a paean  to  the 
canoe  and  a set  of  instructions  that  will 
teach  the  beginning  or  advanced  ca- 
noeist and  camper  a great  deal  about 
his  or  her  sport. 

Path  has  sold  over  60,000  copies 
since  first  published  in  Canada  in  1980. 
(Mason,  an  artist  and  filmmaker,  was 
himself  Canadian.  He  died  in  1988  at 
age  59.)  Its  subtitle  is  “An  Illustrated 
Guide  to  the  Art  of  Canoeing,”  and  it 
gives  insight  into  understanding  and 
paddling  whitewater,  portaging  (carry- 
ing the  canoe  overland),  avoiding  hypo- 
thermia, how  to  choose  a canoe,  and 
dozens  of  other  subjects.  It  is  by  turns 
instructive  and  philosophical:  “A  slow 
descent  is  the  key  to  getting  through  a 
difficult  rapid.”  “A  journey  by  canoe 
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along  ancient  waterways  is  a good  way 
to  rediscover  our  lost  relationship  with 
the  natural  world.” 

Song  of  the  Paddle  is  subtitled  “An 
Illustrated  Guide  to  Wilderness  Camp- 
ing.” In  it  Mason  gives  plans  for  home- 
made woodstoves  and  the  canvas  shed- 
style  “Campfire  Tent”  he  designed,  and 
strives  to  equip  the  canoeist  with  the 
knowledge  to  travel  in  style  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  environment. 

Mason  was  opinionated,  intelligent, 
artistic,  and  fanatically  in  love  with  the 
canoe.  Anyone  interested  in  canoeing 
or  canoe-camping  will  enjoy  and  profit 
from  these  books,  his  legacy. 

Keystone  Canoeing,  A Guide  to 
Canoeable  Waters  of  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Edward  Gertler.  Seneca 
Press,  503  Bonifant  St.,  Silver  Spring, 
MD  20910,  417  pages,  $14.95,  paper- 
back. 

Last  year  we  had  a wet  spring,  and  I 
received  reports  of  paddlers  negotiat- 
ing some  unlikely  if  suddenly  passable 
streams,  trickles-turned-torrents  that 
rushed  past  dumps,  housing  develop- 
ments, Burger  Kings  and  used  car  lots. 

There  are  better  places  to  canoe. 
Read  about  them  in  Keystone  Canoeing. 
The  book  features  easy-to-read  maps;  it 
grades  streams  by  degree  of  difficulty; 
lists  hazards  such  as  dams,  low  bridges, 
strainers  (downed  trees  and  barbed- 
wire  fences),  and  tricky  rapids;  and  sub- 
jectively rates  the  scenery  (“Very 
Good,”  “Excellent,”  “Poor  to  Fair,”  etc.). 
Gertler,  besides  being  a canoeing  ad- 
dict (he  claims  to  have  canoed  all  the 
thousands  of  water  miles  covered  in  his 
book),  is  an  uninhibited  and  engaging 
writer.  This,  about  the  Raystown 
Branch  of  the  Juniata  River:  “Vote- 
hungry  politicians,  smelling  pork,  rec- 
ognized what  a great  place  this  would 
be  to  send  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
build  a major  dam.  So  it  is  now,  for  the 
most  part,  a flawed  river.”  And:  “The 
combination  of  green  walls  of  rhodo- 
dendron, hemlock-shaded  banks,  and 
big  boulders  is  beautiful.  Of  course,  if 
this  is  your  first  descent  of  Dark  Shade 
[Creek],  there  could  be  unicorns,  danc- 


Bernd  Heinrich,  a zoology  professor  at 
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Use  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the 
agency’s  toll  free  (800)  numbers  to 
contact  a wildlife  conservation  of- 
ficer. In  the  Northwest  Region  call 
1-800-533-6764;  Southwest  Re- 
gion, 1-800-243-8519;  Northcen- 
tral,  1-800-422-7551;  Southcen- 
tral, 1-800-422-7554;  Northeast, 
1-800-228-0789;  and  Southeast,  1- 
800-228-0791.  Phones  will  be 
manned  around  the  clock  during 
the  major  hunting  seasons,  about 
15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 


the  University  of  Vermont,  hauled  eight 
tons  of  bait  meat  into  the  woods, 
perched  in  the  swaying  tops  of  spruces, 
endured  frigid  dawns  in  driving  snow- 
storms, clambered  up  cliffs  to  peer  into 
nests  — all  to  study  Corvus  corax,  the 
common  raven,  which  is  anything  but 
common  in  the  subtlety  and  survival- 
honed  beauty  of  its  behavior. 

A native  Mainer,  Heinrich  watched 
the  ravens  of  the  western  region  of  his 
home  state.  (This  particularly  inter- 
ested me,  because  last  fall  I went 
grouse  hunting  in  the  same  area.  I 
failed  to  see  a raven.  But  then  I was  not 
nearly  so  focused  or  observant  as 
Heinrich.) 

Pair  of  Ravens 

He  began  his  study  after  he  “noticed 
a pair  of  ravens,  which  had  always 
seemed  to  be  solitary  animals,  doing 
something  solitary  animals  were  not 
‘supposed’  to  do:  they  were  sharing 
valuable  food  — those  who  had,  it 
seemed,  were  giving  to  those  who 
needed.  It  was  the  most  left-wing  be- 
havior I had  ever  heard  of  in  a natural 
system,”  Heinrich  remarked.  “Further- 
more, it  did  not  make  sense!” 

Although  the  writing  is  sometimes 
choppy  and  the  structure  flawed  (as 
when  the  author  hauls  us  out  of  the 
story  to  load  us  with  facts),  descriptions 
of  place  and  nature  are  vivid.  We  learn 
about  coyotes  and  weasels,  jays,  crows, 


chickadees,  redpolls,  and  other  birds 
which  share  with  the  raven  the  wintry 
North  Woods. 

Heinrich  frames  his  findings  in  the 
form  of  a mystery  story.  By  the  end  of 
the  book  he  has  shown  us,  through  dili- 
gent observation  and  insightful  reason- 
ing (adjusting  his  theories  when  new 
evidence  crops  up,  when  the  ravens  fail 
to  do  precisely  what  he  expected  them 
to  do),  how  and  why  ravens  “share.”  The 
book  is  as  much  about  the  day-to-day 
struggles  and  rewards  of  field  biology  as 
it  is  about  ravens,  and  it  makes  for  fasci- 
nating reading. 

The  Wildfowler’s  Quest,  by  George 
Reiger.  Lyons  & Burford,  31  W.  21st  St., 
New  York,  NY  10010,  300  pages, 
$24.95,  hardbound. 

“A  good  hunting  expedition  is  made 
up  of  many  special  moments,”  Reiger 
writes,  “with  the  most  pleasurable  ones 
being  unexpected.”  Likewise  a good 
book;  in  The  Wilclfowler's  Quest,  Reiger 
shares  special  moments  gleaned  from 
his  40  years  of  hunting  for  ducks,  geese, 
turkey,  woodcock,  snipe  and  rail. 

He  has  pursued  sheldgeese  in  Argen- 
tina, pintails  in  Mexico,  Canada  geese 
in  Ohio,  wigeon  in  Scotland,  kazarka 
(greylag  geese)  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
spur-winged  geese  in  South  Africa  — 
and  his  writing  capably  places  us  in 
blinds  and  punts  and  flooded  timber,  at 
dinner  tables  (where  conversations  run 
the  gamut  from  the  practice  of  shooting 
waterfowl  after  dark,  as  it  is  done  in 
Britain,  to  a chilling  encounter  with  a 
mercenary  soldier  from  Namibia),  in 
old  Tidewater  duck  clubs,  and  in  politi- 
cal and  corporate  meeting  rooms  where 
decisions  are  made  that  drastically  af- 
fect wildlife  and  hunters. 

Reiger  has  a few  quirks  that  bother 
me.  He  uses  “cold-cocked”  (a  rather 
brutish  way  of  saying  “killed  outright”) 
all  too  often,  and  ends  too  many  sen- 
tences with  exclamation  points.  And 
little  slip-ups  like  “The  further  we  drew 
apart  . . .”  tend  to  jar. 

But  then  we  are  given  shining  unex- 
pected pleasures,  like  this  description 
of  how  the  Inuit  natives  of  Baffin  Island 
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view  Americans:  “The  money  they 
bring  buys  new  boats,  motors,  and  am- 
munition, but  that  means  able-bodied 
men  must  take  time  off  from  the  real 
work  of  hunting  to  help  the  women 
cook  and  care  for  the  hermaphrodite- 
like visitors  who  believe  that  playing  a 
fish  on  delicate  tackle  is  as  masculine 
an  activity  as  hunting  caribou  and 
seals.” 

Indeed,  the  chapter  “The  Native 
Question,”  which  examines  the  effects 
native  hunting  has  on  waterfowl  and 
other  wildlife  populations,  is  excellent. 
Reiger  is  at  his  best  discussing  the  nat- 
ural history  of  animals  and  its  conver- 
gence with  human  values,  and  “the  phi- 
losophy of  common  sense  we  call 
conservation”;  he  is,  after  all,  Conserva- 
tion Editor  at  Field  i r Stream  Magazine. 

The  Wildfowler’s  Quest  is  graced 
by  line  drawings  by  Joe  Fornelli,  some 
of  the  best  wildlife  illustrations  I have 
ever  seen.  Any  thoughtful  pursuer  of 
wildfowl  will  treasure  this  mating  of  art, 
inquiry  and  prose. 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Deer  & Deer  Hunting  Book  3,  by  Robert  Wegner,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  & 
Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  368  pp.,  $29.95  (plus  $2.50  p&h).  The  third  in  a 
series  by  Dr.  Wegner,  editor  of  Deer  & Deer  Hunting  magazine.  Along  the  same  lines 
as  his  first  two  volumes,  the  author  continues  to  offer  the  latest  in  scientific  information 
about  whitetails,  further  enhanced  with  subjects  not  normally  covered  in  more  typical 
deer  hunting  books.  Featured  here  are  chapters  on  famous  deer  hunters  of  the  past, 
such  as  Archibald  “Flintlock”  Rutledge,  Paul  Brandreth  (the  pen  name  for  Paulina  B. 
Brandreth),  and  Ernest  Thomas  Seton.  The  latest  in  deer  management  and  natural 
history,  current  deer  hunting  techniques,  and  much  more  is  covered.  The  chapter  on 
deer  tracks  was  particularly  interesting,  and  the  one  on  the  nutritional  value  of  venison 
was  informative,  too.  The  25  color  plates  and  many  black-and-white  photos  greatly 
enhance  the  text. 

Drummer  in  the  Woods,  by  Burton  L.  Spiller,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  & Kelker 
Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  256  pp.,  softbound,  $16.95  (plus  $2.50  p&h).  Since  it  was 
first  published  in  1962,  Drummer  in  the  Woods  has  served  as  a bench  mark  by  which 
all  other  grouse  hunting  books  have  been  measured.  Actually  a collection  of  21  narra- 
tives that  originally  appeared  in  Field  & Stream  and  other  outdoor  periodicals,  this 
book  covers  all  the  aspects  of  the  sport,  from  hunting  techniques  to  guns  and  dogs,  all 
interwoven  among  the  experiences  of  one  considered  among  the  best  outdoor  writers 
of  all  time.  Now  available  in  paperback,  this  new  edition  will  allow  a new  generation  of 
sporting  enthusiasts  to  enjoy  what’s  truly  a classic  in  outdoor  literature. 
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JOTTING  NOTES  while  afield  serves  to  keep  a record  of  the  day’s  events.  Notebooks  can  be 
referenced  to  provide  information  on  the  success  of  hunting  tactics,  and  they  also  become 
diaries  that  capture  the  outdoor  experience. 


Keeping  Count 


By  Keith  C . Schuyler 


ASIDE  FROM  trophies  on  the  wall, 
ixbleached  antlers  in  the  garage,  or 
perhaps  a bear  rug  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place, what  is  there  to  remember  about 
our  bowhunting  days? 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  like, 
well,  not  very  much.  But,  on  second 
thought,  for  some  there  is  a lifetime 
of  hunting  experiences  that  almost  over- 
whelms our  thinking.  Others  may  have  a 
season  or  two  behind  them,  and  then 
there  are  those  who  have  the  first  one 
coming  up,  to  start  building  memories. 
You  need  only  get  a few  archers  together 
for  a short  period  until  somebody  comes 
out  with,  “Say,  did  I ever  tell  you  about 
the  time.  . . .?” 

From  that  moment  on,  sometimes 
well  into  the  night,  the  stories  flow  as 
each  is  reminded  of  a happening  to  par- 
allel (or  surpass)  the  one  being  told.  Or, 
somebody  takes  a new  tack,  and  the 


stories  get  better  — or  worse.  Occasion- 
ally, they  stray  from  the  truth.  Not  nec- 
essarily because  the  story  teller  deliber- 
ately overembellishes  some  facts,  but 
simply  because  our  memories  can  be 
faulty.  We  tend  to  fill  in  mental  lapses 
with  seemingly  logical  happenings  that 
might  be  challenged. 

Archers  usually  have  many  more  and 
a greater  variation  of  experiences  than 
those  who  hunt  only  with  a gun,  to 
which  any  who  utilize  both  arms  in  sea- 
son will  attest.  With  the  rifleman,  the 
sighting  of  game  frequently  results  in  a 
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quick  kill,  which  for  the  bow  hunter, 
sightings  normally  bring  hopes  for  an 
eventual  shot. 

There  are  two  ways  to  record  events 
to  refresh  our  memories  and  let  us  relive 
experiences  that  loom  large  in  impor- 
tance. One  is  a pencil  (pens  are  poor  for 
cold  or  wet  weather)  and  a notebook; 
the  other  is  a camera.  The  notebook  can 
serve  as  an  ongoing  diary,  and  a camera 
can  visually  record  those  events  which 
lend  themselves  to  photographic  repro- 
duction. 

That  is  why  you  seldom  find  me  with- 
out either.  It  is  easy  to  quickly  change 
your  story  if  someone  challenges  youi 
memory  in  casual  conversation.  Or  you 
can  later  disavow  what  was  said  or  ques- 
tion the  interpretation.  However,  those 
who  write  for  public  consumption  are 
stuck  with  what  they  say  for  as  long  as 
the  printed  page  remains.  As  my  older 
brother  told  me,  in  effect,  when  we 
were  both  quite  young,  “Be  careful  what 
you  say;  once  it  is  said,  not  even  God  can 
unsay  it.”  That  is  good  advice  for  any 
time,  beyond  whether  it  was  22  or  42 
yards  at  which  you  killed  your  deer.  To 
avoid  the  embarrassment  occasioned. by 
faulty  memory,  write  down  all  the  perti- 
nent details. 

One  hunter  who  doesn’t  take  any 
chances  in  trying  to  remember  what 
happens  when  he  is  on  a hunt  is  Richard 
Shires  of  Boiling  Springs.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  hunt  with  Rich  on  numerous 
occasions.  In  between  drives  on  group 
hunts  and  at  the  end  of  the  day,  he  in- 
variably pulls  out  his  notebook  to  record 
what  had  just  happened.  If  there  is  ever 
a question  about  what  happened  at  any 
time  on  any  day  there  is  no  guesswork 
in  recounting  events  if  Rich  and  his 
diary  are  available.  And  he  backs  up  his 
detailed  records  with  excellent  photos. 

When  asked  why  he  keeps  such  thor- 
ough records,  Rich  had  a multifaceted 
answer.  “Well,  partly  to  reconstruct 

NOTHING  CAN  bring  to  life  the  hunter’s 
journal  like  photographs.  A compact  35mm 
camera  with  built-in  flash  can  fill  the  bill 
quite  well,  or  one  might  opt  for  a more  pro- 
fessional, expensive  outfit. 


what  happens  for  use  in  the  slide  shows 
that  Norm  (his  brother)  and  I put  to- 
gether. It  also  provides  information  on 
where  and  when  we  sight  deer,  on  new 
hunting  areas,  where  from  past  experi- 
ence to  make  drives,  and  how  best  to 
place  standers.” 

Rich  has  seven  or  eight  notebooks, 
and  each  covers  more  than  one  year  and 
numerous  hunts.  Although  his  written 
and  photo  recollections  are  all  used 
noncommereially,  I asked  if  he  had  ever 
thought  of  writing  for  the  media.  He 
grinned,  “Tve  toyed  with  the  idea.” 
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Aside  from  the  more  practical  side  of 
keeping  notes  on  what  happens,  there’s 
the  opportunity  to  record  what  would 
otherwise  be  only  passing  thoughts. 
Making  such  thoughts  a permanent  part 
of  an  individual’s  store  of  natural  knowl- 
edge is  something  that  should  not  be 
taken  lightly. 

Always  Exceptions 

It  can  be  useful  and  entertaining  to 
read  about  the  experience  of  others  in 
periodicals  such  as  this  one,  but  no  one 
has  all  the  answers.  There  are  always 
exceptions  to  generally  accepted  rules. 
Such  information  may  shoot  holes  in  the 
norms  and,  perhaps,  help  establish  new 
approaches  to  old  situations. 

Names  are  significant  in  identifying 
events.  Names  of  people  and  groups  are 
important.  During  a hunt  there  isn’t 
time  to  write  a book  on  the  site  of  your 
adventure.  You  may  need  someone  later 
to  substantiate  your  notes  or,  if  neces- 
sary, to  help  you  fill  in  the  cracks. 

Because  the  out-of-doors  is  an  ever 
changing  scene,  type  and  size  of  foliage 
can  have  special  importance.  One  event 
stands  out  in  my  own  experience  be- 
cause things  had  changed.  I was  late 
getting  to  a spot  where  deer  usually 
broke  over  the  top  of  a small  mountain  a 
few  minutes  either  side  of  8 a.m.  — if 
they  were  coming.  Within  20  minutes  I 


had  a deer,  but  they  came  up  from  a 
different  direction  than  I had  expected. 
I discovered  later  that  a large  section 
directly  down  the  mountain  had  been 
clearcut,  and  the  deer  were  avoiding  the 
opening  in  snow-covered  winter.  In- 
stead, they  were  taking  the  long  way 
around.  Things  are  now  back  to  normal, 
though,  since  the  clearcut  area  is  pro- 
ducing thick  cover. 

Who  has  not  returned  to  old  hunting 
grounds  to  discover  that  they  have 
sprouted  trespass  notices?  A note  to 
yourself  to  check  with  the  new  owners 
for  future  hunts  may  restore  your  hunt- 
ing privileges  or  avoid  disappointment. 

Write  legibly.  If  you  have  as  much 
trouble  as  I in  deciphering  personal 
hieroglyphics,  it  is  a good  idea  to  tran- 
scribe your  notes  with  a typewriter  as 
soon  as  possible.  Who  knows,  your  notes 
might  be  of  interest  to  someone  long 
after  you  have  no  use  for  them. 

Lars  Edburgh,  former  Pennsylvania 
State  Archery  Champion  and  now  a 
teacher  in  New  York,  found  seven  vol- 
umes of  neatly  written  notebooks 
among  the  belongings  of  his  late  father, 
Karl  Edburgh.  Lars’  dad  had  recorded 
every  outdoor  event  in  which  he,  or 
both,  were  involved.  Himself  a rifle  and 
pistol  shooter  of  note,  Karl  also  re- 
corded countless  fishing  trips  and  the 
exploits  of  his  archer  son.  Needless  to 
say,  considerable  importance  is  at- 
tached to  those  notebooks  that  meticu- 
lously recorded  every  nuance  of 
weather  and  personal  relationships,  as 
well  as  results,  good  and  bad. 

Remember,  because  you  are  talking 
to  yourself  in  such  records,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  you  be  absolutely  honest.  The 
day  may  come  when  you  might  be 
tempted  to  try  your  hand  at  publishing 
your  experiences,  and  your  notes  will 
dictate  whether  you  best  write  of  fact  or 
fiction.  And,  believe  me,  editors  have  a 
way  of  making  that  determination  from 
your  submissions. 

DAY’S  END  is  a good  time  to  write  down  per- 
tinent details  of  the  hunt,  and  to  record 
one’s  impressions  and  thoughts.  The  out- 
doorsman  sees  and  experiences  many 
things  while  afield -things  that  shouldn’t  be 
trusted  to  memory  alone. 
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There  was  a time  when  about  the 
only  hunting  photos  were  those  taken 
of  carcasses  on  meat  poles,  with  the 
heroes  trying  to  look  fearsome  in  the 
underexposure  against  a snow  back- 
ground. All  too  often,  a successful 
hunter  would  look  up  somebody  — any- 
body—who  had  a good  (anything  over 
$28)  camera,  and  then  pose  for  a reason- 
able likeness  to  serve  posterity. 

Today,  a good  camera  still  costs  over 
$28,  but  a pocket-size  model  that  will 
take  perfectly  acceptable  photographs 
can  be  purchased  for  less  than  $100. 
That  figures  out  to  considerably  less 
than  $28  (my  first  Kodak  cost  $28)  when 
50  cents  an  hour  was  a good  wage.  Same 
for  film.  And,  in  color. 

For  photo-album-class  pictures,  a 
compact  35mm  camera,  with  built-in 
flash,  can  still  get  you  change  from  a 
$100  bill.  My  wife  has  one  (“without  all 
those  setting  things  to  worry  about”) 
that  takes  pictures  of  relatives,  friends, 
scenery  and  an  occasional  fish  or  ani- 
mal. The  latter  two  I also  shoot  with  my 
professional  camera,  and  then  some- 
times have  to  hide  the  results.  A camera 
such  as  my  wife’s  can  be  carried  in  rela- 
tive safety,  within  its  own  case  and  a 
Ziploc  bag  in  a pocket  of  your  camou- 
flage suit. 

Now,  within  rather  broad  limits,  not 
only  can  you  take  photos  of  hunters,  tro- 
phy animals  and  scenery  (and  relatives), 
you  may,  albeit  rarely,  get  close  enough 
to  catch  a live  animal.  And  you  can  do  it 


in  all  kinds  of  weather,  daylight  or  dark. 
You  will  produce  images  that  say,  “This 
is  John  Doe,”  rather  than,  “Look  closer 
and  you  can  tell  it’s  John  Doe.”  True, 
there  are  limitations  beyond  which  you 
will  waste  film  like  many  spectators  do 
at  night  football  games. 

If  you  want  to  have  more  latitude  in 
your  photos,  and  at  times  even  8x10 
prints,  then  you’ll  need  a more  sophisti- 
cated photographic  outfit  — with  all 
those  setting  things  to  worry  about  — 
that  with  the  various  necessary  acces- 
sories, will  set  you  back  $500,  more  or 
less.  Such  an  outfit  is  usually  carried  on 
a strap  outside  your  camouflage  suit. 
You  will  also  need  a separate  flash  unit 
and  other  gadgets  that  make  you  look 
real  professional.  Keep  in  mind,  how- 
ever, for  that  extra  margin  of  perform- 
ance, you  not  only  pay  more,  but  you 
must  practice  more.  It’s  sort  of  like  add- 
ing overdraw,  peep  sights,  kisser  button, 
etc.,  to  a bow.  You  have  a lot  more  that 
you  must  know  how  to  make  work  right 
to  gain  that  extra  edge  in  performance. 

Whatever  route  you  choose,  do  carry 
a camera  to  back  up  your  notes  in  re- 
cording those  never  to  be  forgotten 
events.  The  beauty  of  outside  autumn  or 
winter  is  in  itself  worth  the  cost  and 
effort  to  record.  Of  course,  we  also  want 
to  keep  count  of  our  hits  and  misses. 

Hunting  is  what  we  are  there  for,  but 
a kill  is  only  the  climax  to  one  facet  of 
enjoyment  that  hunting  with  the  bow 
has  to  offer. 


DEER  HUNTERS  face  an  almost  bewildering  array  of  choices  when  it  comes  to  picking  a rifle 
that  will  do  the  job.  The  venerable  Winchester  94  still  stands  tall  as  rifle  well-suited  for  the 
task. 


Wimcli€ster%  Model  94 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


“T’LL  NEVER  LOSE  another  deer 

JL  because  of  not  having  enough 
power,”  a young  hunter  exclaimed  as  he 
unzipped  a gun  case  in  a factory  lunch- 
room. “With  this  300  Magnum,  topped 
with  a 4-12x  scope.  I’m  set  for  anything, 
from  deer  to  bear,  in  Pennsylvania  or 
around  the  world.” 

“That’s  a pretty  strong  statement,” 
was  the  dry  reply  from  an  old  machin- 
ist. “What  made  you  switch  to  a mag- 
num cartridge?” 

“I  was  13  when  I started  to  hunt  deer, 
and  for  three  seasons  my  dad  made  me 
use  a 94  Winchester  30-30.  I hit  a 
couple  deer  other  fellows  got.  I never 
stopped  one  instantly,  but  with  that 
lever  action  pea  shooter,  what  more 


could  anybody  expect?”  After  a few 
more  disparaging  remarks  about  the 
Model  94  and  the  30-30  cartridge,  the 
young  hunter  zipped  up  the  300  Mag’s 
case  and  left. 

“You  know,  fellas,”  the  old  hunter 
mused,  “I  did  a little  figuring  while  our 
young  friend  was  downgrading  the  94 
Winchester  30-30.  I shot  my  first  deer 
going  on  60  years  ago,  and  since  that 
day  during  the  great  Depression,  I have 
killed  29  bucks,  11  does  and  a black 
bear.  The  only  rifle  I have  ever  used  is  a 
Model  94  Winchester  30-30  with  open 
sights  — and,  of  course,  for  safety’s  sake, 
a hammer  extension.  The  lever  action 
was  given  to  me  by  my  uncle  when  I 
graduated  from  high  school  in  1936.” 
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THE  30-30  cartridge,  center,  stacks  up  well 
against  its  more  powerful  30  caliber  breth- 
ren: the  30-06,  left,  and  the  308.  Many  car- 
tridges have  come  and  gone  since  the 
30-30’s  inception,  but  it  remains  one  of  the 
top  whitetail  rounds. 

When  Winchester  introduced  the  94 
in  1894,  it  was  chambered  for  two  black 
powder  loads,  the  32-40  and  38-55.  It 
was  not  offered  in  the  30-30  chamber- 
ing, as  is  often  thought.  In  fact,  Win- 
chester initially  referred  to  the  30-30  as 
the  30  Winchester  Center  Fire  (WCF). 
There’s  an  argument  whether  John 
Browning,  the  creator  of  the  Model  94, 
designed  the  rifle  for  black  powder  or 
smokeless  cartridges.  Smokeless  pow- 
der was  in  use  at  that  time  in  the  30-40 
Krag,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
military  in  1892. 

History  reveals  that  while  the  94’s 
action  was  strong  enough  for  the 
38,000  pounds  of  breech  pressure 
generated  by  the  30-30,  the  barrels 
weren’t.  Winchester  produced  the 
Model  94  in  two  black  powder  cham- 
berings  several  months  after  Browning 
patented  the  rifle  in  mid-1894.  The 
30-30  and  25-35  smokeless  cartridges 
didn’t  appear  until  August  1895  in 
nickel  steel  barrels.  The  stronger  nickel 
steel  could  handle  the  38,000  pounds, 
which  happens  to  be  about  twice  the 
breech  pressure  generated  by  black 
powder  loads. 

The  black  powder  cartridges  of  the 
1880s  used  large  caliber  bullets  ahead 
of  large  amounts  of  black  powder.  They 
belched,  roared  and  sent  out  billows  of 
smoke,  but  velocities  seldom  climbed 
much  above  1400  fps.  An  old  velocity 
chart  showed  the  45-70’s  405-grain  bul- 
let in  front  of  70  grains  of  black  powder 
left  the  muzzle  at  only  1285  fps.  Zeroed 
dead  on  at  100  yards,  it  was  more  than 
two  feet  low  at  200.  The  old  hunter 
probably  looked  with  suspicion  on  the 
small,  160-grain  30-30  bullet,  but  the 
flat  trajectory  of  the  30-30  round  made 
long  range  shooting  a reality.  In  the  flat 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  both 
the  25-35  and  30-30  were  welcomed 
with  open  arms. 

Maybe  I’ve  given  the  impression  that 
the  two  new  cartridges  sent  all  the 
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heavy,  big-bore,  black  powder  car- 
tridges to  their  graves.  That’s  not  en- 
tirely the  case;  many  hunters  still  pre- 
ferred the  large  slugs  with  their  lower 
velocities  for  shooting  in  dense  brush. 
According  to  the  6th  Edition  of  Car- 
tridges of  the  World , the  255-grain  bul- 
let of  the  black  powder  38-55  has  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  1500  fps,  producing 
over  1500  foot  pounds  at  the  muzzle. 
Many  hunters  considered  it  a wiser 
choice  than  the  30-30.  Nonetheless, 
getting  more  velocity  from  smokeless 
powders,  without  being  engulfed  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  sounded  the  death 
knell  for  the  sulphur,  charcoal  and  salt 
peter  mixture.  Smokeless  powder  was 
here  to  stay. 

Strange  Twist 

The  creation  of  Winchester’s  32  Spe- 
cial includes  a strange  twist.  Black  pow- 
der was  in  a moribund  state,  but  still 
had  a following.  The  new  30-30,  with  a 
faster  rifling  twist,  fouled  bores  when 
reloaded  with  black  powder.  The  32 
Special  was  designed  for  smokeless 
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powder,  but  was  more  suited  to  be  re- 
loaded with  black  powder.  Some  claim 
Winchester  wanted  to  appease  the 
hunters  who  preferred  a larger  caliber 
than  the  30  caliber.  Others  believe  the 
old  32-40’s  straight  taper  case  didn’t 
burn  smokeless  powder  as  efficiently  as 
a bottleneck  case. 

Ballistically,  the  30-30  and  32  Win- 
chester Special  are  pretty  much  alike. 
Sometimes  it’s  wise  not  to  make  that 
statement  around  32  Special  fans.  They 
will  lose  little  time  in  pointing  out  that 
the  higher  muzzle  velocity  of  the  32 
Special  (about  50  fps)  gives  it  a definite 
edge.  On  the  other  hand,  dyed-in-the- 
wool  30-30  buffs  will  just  be  as  quick 
with  their  reply  that  the  slower  twist 
of  the  32  Special  (1  turn  in  16  inches, 
compared  to  1 turn  in  12  inches  for  the 
30-30)  will  not  stabilize  a 170-grain 
bullet  after  the  sharp  edge  of  the  lands 
begin  to  wear. 

I often  wonder,  though,  that  if  in 
most  instances  those  edges  were 
rounded  by  bullet  wear  or  improper 


cleaning.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  it’s  also 
possible  the  grooves  of  slow  twist  rifling 
are  filled  with  lead  and  jacket  metal. 
We  know  for  a fact  that  some  barrels 
that  are  thought  to  be  shot  out  can  be 
brought  back  to  full  life  by  removing 
the  gilded  metal  that  is  smeared  layer 
upon  layer  in  the  grooves. 

Many  veterans  returned  from  World 
War  I with  a strong  affection  for  bolt 
action  rifles.  With  a good  supply  of  ex- 
military Krags,  Enfields  and  Spring- 
fields  available,  the  lever  was  no  longer 
top  dog.  Then,  in  1925,  Winchester 
joined  the  crowd  with  its  Model  54  bolt 
action  rifle  chambered  for  the  270  Win- 
chester and  30-06.  About  the  same 
time  Winchester  introduced  its  Model 
55  lever  outfit  that  had  a three-shot 
tubular  magazine  hidden  in  the  fore- 
arm. Unfortunately,  it  didn’t  live  up  to 
expectations  and  was  dropped  in  1932. 

Winchester  was  still  determined  to 
recapture  the  market,  and  in  1933  the 
Winchester  Model  64  lever  action  rifle 
was  born.  By  this  time,  Winchester  was 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

We  are  under  a Constitution , but  the  Constitution  is  what  the  judges  say  it  is,  and  the 
judiciary  is  the  safeguard  of  our  liberty  and  of  our  property  under  the  Constitution. 

— Charles  Evans  Hughes 
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THE  WINCHESTER  94AE  angle-eject  model 
at  left  allows  the  rifleman  to  mount  his 
scope  over  the  centerline  of  the  bore  be- 
cause spent  cases  are  thrown  to  the  side.  In 
previous  Model  94s,  installing  a scope 
meant  utilizing  offset  mounts. 

offering  only  three  cartridges  in  its 
lever  actions  — 25-35,  30-30  and  32 
Winchester  Special.  In  a sense,  the 
Models  55  and  64  were  modified  94s. 
I’m  sure  many  Winchester  fans  will 
challenge  that  statement,  hut  the  two 
new  versions  had  the  same  action  as  the 
Model  94.  The  lower  velocities  pro- 
duced in  lever  actions  at  that  time 
might  have  been  a major  factor  in  dete- 
riorating Winchester  sales.  Around 
1938,  Winchester  offered  the  219  Zip- 
per, which  is  a 25-35  necked  down  to 
the  224  caliber,  in  the  Model  64.  Ac- 
cording to  the  First  Annual  Edition  of 
Gun  Digest  in  1944,  muzzle  velocity  for 
the  factory  46-grain  bullet  was  3390  fps 
and  for  the  56-grain  slug,  the  mv 
dropped  to  only  3050. 

There’s  no  question  Winchester 
wanted  to  have  a lever  action  that  was 
competitive  in  velocity  with  bolt  action 
outfits.  Hence,  the  creation  of  the  219 
Zipper  for  the  Model  64  lever  rifle. 
There  were  two  major  disadvantages 
Winchester  apparently  overlooked: 
first,  lever  outfits  aren’t  tack  drivers, 
and  the  Model  64  is  not  designed  for 
scope  mounting.  For  long  range  shoot- 
ing at  small,  varmint-size  targets,  accu- 
racy is  a must,  which  means  a scope 
that  is  mounted  properly. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II,  Winches- 
ter dropped  the  Model  64  from  produc- 
tion, although  it  revived  it  for  a short 
period  in  1972  in  the  30-30  chamber- 
ing. 

For  some  strange  reason,  the  Model 
94  survived  the  pitfalls  that  victimized 
the  Model  55  and  64  lever  jobs.  There 
were  slow  years,  but  the  Model  94 
reached  the  2,500,000  mark  in  1961.  I 
don’t  have  an  accurate  figure,  but  some- 
where I read  that  the  total  sales  for  the 
Models  94,  55  and  64  was  around 
5,000,000  in  the  late  1980s.  That’s 
quite  an  achievement  for  a short,  com- 
pact lever  action  rifle,  one  that  is  a far 
cry  from  the  magnum  class. 


With  the  super  magnums  getting  the 
limelight  in  today’s  hunting  society,  the 
Model  94  is  often  thought  of  as  just  a 
starting  rifle.  To  some  extent  that’s  true, 
and  it’s  a far  wiser  choice  than  buying  a 
young  hunter  a heavy  recoil  rifle.  But 
it’s  not  just  young  hunters  who  keep  the 
Model  94  and  its  30-30  cartridge  high 
on  the  list  of  favorite  deer  rifles;  it’s 
there  because  it  has  a proven  track  rec- 
ord. It  has  met  the  challenge  for  nearly 
100  years.  That  should  be  proof 
enough.  Other  types  of  rifles  and  an 
array  of  cartridges  have  come  and  gone 
during  the  long  lifetime  of  the  94/30-30 
combination.  If  this  team  hadn’t  been  a 
winner,  it  would  have  been  just  history 
by  now. 

The  hue  and  cry  against  the  Model 
94  is  its  lack  of  accuracy,  or  what  is 
thought  to  be  inaccuracy.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  tend  to  measure  the  accuracy 
potential  of  all  rifles  by  benehrest  stan- 
dards. 

There’s  no  question  today’s  modern 
rifles  are  more  accurate  than  those 
from  the  gaslight  era.  But  it’s  not  just 
the  rifle  that  guarantees  accuracy;  accu- 
racy stems  from  a combination  of  many 
factors  including  the  rifle  and  load 
components  used.  The  balanced  bullet, 
if  I can  call  it  that,  plays  a major  role  in 
accuracy.  On  top  of  that,  the  shooter 
must  be  capable  of  knowing  how  to 
shoot  tight  groups.  Accuracy  doesn’t 
hinge  on  just  the  type  of  action. 

A hunting  rifle’s  accuracy  should  not 
be  judged  by  the  same  requirements 
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used  in  competition.  Some  of  the  94s  I 
range  tested  fired  three-shot  groups 
that  measured  well  below  three  inches 
at  100  yards.  At  200  yards,  most  of 
those  groups  would  be  under  six 
inches,  and  that’s  big  game  accuracy 
spelled  with  a capital  A.  It’s  worth 
pointing  out  that  the  94  heats  up  rather 
quickly,  and  barrel  expansion  can  put 
enough  pressure  on  the  barrel  band  to 
change  the  point  of  impact.  When 
group  shooting,  do  not  overheat  the 
barrel. 

The  94’s  major  drawback  didn’t  come 
to  light  until  rifle  scopes  infiltrated  the 
hunting  ranks.  Its  top  ejection  requires 
a scope  to  be  mounted  on  the  side 
instead  of  over  the  action.  The  new 
Model  94AE  (angle  eject  that  tosses  the 
empty  sideways)  solves  the  problem, 
but  many  old  timer  94  fans  aren’t  im- 
pressed. One  told  me  with  an  acid  tone 


Answers:  1— raccoon,  2— bear, 
3— crow,  4 — bobcat,  5 — ruffed 
grouse,  6 — opossum,  7 — wood 
duck,  8 — woodchuck, 

9 — ring-necked  pheasant, 

10  — They  all  are. 


in  his  voice,  “The  old  94  is  not  designed 
for  a scope,  and  it’s  a shame  to  drill  it 
full  of  holes.” 

Magnums  are  winning  converts;  high 
velocity,  flat  shooting  cartridges  are  in 
vogue;  fiberglass  stocks  assure  accuracy 
in  all  kinds  of  hunting  weather.  How 
long  will  the  unimpressive  lever  action 
Model  94  and  its  modest  30-30  car- 
tridge last?  Probably  another  hundred 
years,  or  at  least  as  long  as  deer  hunters 
want  a no-frills,  fast  action,  hard  hitting 
rifle/cartridge  combination  that  has 
killed  more  deer  than  any  of  its  con- 
temporaries. 


Harshaw  Named  Northwest 
Regional  Director 


H.L.  Harshaw,  who  has  been  serving 
as  law  enforcement  supervisor  for  the 
southcentral  region,  has  been  promoted 
to  director  of  the  northwest  region. 

Harshaw,  a member  of  the  14th  class 
of  conservation  officers  at  the  Ross  Lef- 
fler  School  of  Conservation,  served  as  a 
district  game  protector  in  Blair  and 
Crawford  Counties  before  being  pro- 
moted to  the  law  enforcement  position. 

As  director  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
northwest  region,  he  will  be  responsible 
for  field  operations  in  the  counties  of 
Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest, 
Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango 
and  Warren. 

Succeeding  Harshaw  as  southcentral 
law  enforcement  supervisor  will  be  Ron 
Clouser  who  has  been  a wildlife  con- 
servation officer  in  Potter  County. 
Clouser,  a member  of  the  12th  class, 
had  served  as  a district  game  protector 
in  Montgomery,  northern  Philadelphia 
and  Lycoming  counties. 


Harold  L.  Harshaw 
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ANOTHER  VIEW 


The  Final  Fifteen  — Linda  Steiner JAN 

Hunting  the  “Near  Deer”  — Linda  Steiner  . .FEB 
From  the  Inside  Looking  Out  — 

Linda  Steiner MAR 

Join  the  Crowd— Linda  Steiner APR 

The  Fun  of  It  All  — Linda  Steiner  MAY 

Big  Differences—  Linda  Steiner  JUN 

Driving  Considerations  — Linda  Steiner  . . . .JUL 

The  Main  Ingredient  — Linda  Steiner AUG 

Timely  Perspectives  — Linda  Steiner  SEP 

Happy  Anniversary— Linda  Steiner OCT 

Bon  Appetit!  — Linda  Steiner NOV 

Look  Where  You’re  Going— 

Linda  Steiner DEC 

ARCHERY 

Atlatl  — Keith  C.  Schuyler JAN 

Archery  on  the  Slopes  — Keith  C.  Schuyler  .FEB 
Bowhunting  Boomerang— 

Keith  C.  Schuyler MAR 

Cosmetic  Camouflage  — Keith  C.  Schuyler  .APR 
The  Moments  of  Truth  — 

Keith  C.  Schuyler MAY 

Sfa/k-Stand-Still  — Keith  C.  Schuyler  JUN 

Stalk-Sfand-Still  — Keith  C.  Schuyler JUL 

Stalk-Stand-Sfi//— Keith  C.  Schuyler AUG 

Confusing  Camouflage  — 

Keith  C.  Schuyler SEPT 

Trophy  Time  — Keith  C.  Schuyler  OCT 

Primitive  Approach  — Keith  C.  Schuyler  . . .NOV 
Keeping  Count  — Keith  C.  Schuyler DEC 

CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 

In  the  Wind  — Bob  Mitchell JAN.  MAR, 

APR,  MAY,  JUN,  AUG,  SEP,  OCT,  NOV 

Annual  Report  7/1/88-6/30/89  JAN 

John  M.  Phillips  — Mike  Sajna MAR 

Conservation  Minded?  Use  It  Again!  — 

George  L.  Harting MAR 

Nessmuk— Robert  L.  Lyon JUL 

Walk-for-Wildlife  — Steve  Miller JUL 

The  Name  of  the  “Game”  . . . Lands  — 

Ronald  C.  Homa JUL 

Wildlife  Management  Education  Can 

Work  — Bob  Ballantvne SEP 

DU’s  Marsh  Program  — 

Steven  Miller  and  Roger  Lehman  OCT 

Teaming  Up  for  Game  Lands  — 

Wendy  Plowman  DEC 

Deputy  Wildlife  Conservation  Officer— 

Robert  C.  Gaffron  DEC 


COOKING 


GAMEcooking  TIPS- 

Carol  Vance  Wary ALL  MONTHS 

Your  Own  Sausage  Stuffer— 

Bruce  J.  Stankus  DEC 

DOGS 

Choosing  a Gundog  Pup  — 

John  W.  McGonigle APR 

The  Lady  and  the  Hunter— 

Hayward  L.  Putnam OCT 

FUN  GAMES 

Fun  Games  — Connie  Mertz  . . . .ALL  MONTHS 


GUNS  AND  FIREARMS  SAFETY 


The  Sako  Hunter  6 mm  PPC  — 

Don  Lewis JAN 

Savage  99  — Don  Lewis FEB 

Hall  of  Famer— Don  Lewis MAR 

The  Impact  of  the  22  Hornet— 

Don  Lewis APR 

New  for  1990  — Don  Lewis MAY 

The  Best  Deer  Rifle  — Don  Lewis JUN 

How  Much  Shot  is  Enough?  — 

Don  Lewis JUL 

The  Dominant  Four— Don  Lewis AUG 

The  Hunting  Scope  — Don  Lewis SEP 

Shotgun  Barrel  Facts  — Don  Lewis  OCT 

The  Rifled  Shotgun  Barrel  — 

Don  Lewis NOV 

Winchester’s  Model  94  — Don  Lewis DEC 

HUNTING 

Gotten  Gobblers  — B.  J.  Small JAN 

Top  T\pical  Buck  of  the  1989  Program  — 

Sal  and  Bernadette  Pitera FEB 

Top  Nontypical  Gun  Buck  — Al  Proutv FEB 

Big  Blackie  — Dwayne  B.  DeLattre  FEB 

Pennsylvania  All-Time  Best  Typical 

Bow  Buck  — Ralph  Stoltenberg,  Jr. FEB 

New  No.  1 Nontypical  Bow'  Buck- 

Sal  and  Bernadette  Pitera FEB 

Turkey  Hunting  Tips  — 

Robert  C.  Gaffron  MAR 

A Rifle  Was  Needed  — Ray  Gibb MAR 

The  Reverence  Remains  — 

Scott  Weidensaul  APR 

Turkey  Mania— A.  M.  Segar APR 

Spitfires  and  Turkeys  — Mike  Raykovicz  . . . .APR 
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My  Father’s  Second  Chance  — Kirk  J.  Zucal  .APR 


Spring  Turkey  at  Reese  Run  — 

H.  T.  Montgomery  II  MAY 

On  Stocking  Groundhogs  — Lou  Kassab.  . . .MAY 
The  Right  Kind  of  Day  — 

Leland  R.  Moran  MAY 

The  Silent  One— Jan  Spirat MAY 

The  Homestead  — Bob  Schieman JUN 

Hot  Chuck  — Marion  Younkin AUG 

Pymatuning  Rendezvous— 

Rollin  G.  Engle,  Jr. AUG 

Labor  Day  Doves  — Carl  W.  McCardell  . . . .AUG 
Some  Bucks  I Haven’t  Gotten  — 

Richard  Tate AUG 

Fifteen  Minute  Squirrels  — E.  D.  Beilis  . . . .SEP 
4000  Miles  To  . . . Almost  Heaven  — 

Joe  Suminski SEP 

Black  Powder  Buddies  — Linne’  Hansen  . . . .SEP 

Foreign  Hunt  — Stephen  J.  Shaw SEP 

Shades  of  Gray— Joe  Parry OCT 

First  Deer— Scott  Weidensaul OCT 

Home  Run  On  Honkers  — 

Donald  E.  Knaus OCT 

Strange  Ingredients  — Doug  Stetler NOV 

The  Pact  — Leland  R.  Moran NOV 

Rainy  Day  Pheasants  — Carl  W.  McCardell  .NOV 
Mercer  County’s  First  Bear  — 

Chuck  Troy NOV 

Hunt  the  Hollows  — Joe  Pluta NOV 

Deer  Camp  — Tom  Fegely DEC 

Pennsylvania  Grand  Slam  — 

Gerald  O.  Zeiber DEC 

A Bonus  Deer  — H.  T.  Montgomery  II DEC 

Time  of  the  Long  Gun  — Ben  Moyer DEC 


LOOKING  BACKWARDS 
Looking  Backwards  — 

John  Wasserman ALL  MONTHS 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Grandfather’s  Mountain  — 

Randall  Lee  Saxon MAR 

Everyone’s  Friend  — Thomas  McMann  . . . .MAR 

Tragedies  of  Nature  — Karl  J.  Power MAR 

Return  to  Potter  County  — 

Bruce  Kistler  MAY 

Get  Lost  — R.  C.  Gaffron  MAY 

Back  Yard  Schoolroom  — Robert  R.  Bowers  .MAY 
Pennsylvania’s  Forest  Fire  Wardens  — 

Forrest  E.  Kissinger JUN 

Charlie  Nehf— Tom  Fegely JUN 


The  Evening  Campfire  — Don  Feigert  JUL 

Old  Ted-J.  J.  Zeidler JUL 

Islands  in  the  Long  Reach  River  (Part  I)  — 

Chuck  Fergus JUL 

New  Hope  for  Disabled  Sportsmen  — 

Karl  J.  Power JUL 

Islands  in  the  Long  Reach  River  (Part  II)  — 
Chuck  Fergus AUG 


NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  Eagles  of  Hennery  Island  — Charlotte  D. 


Ault  and  Robert  M.  Schutsky  JAN 

A Day  at  Middle  Creek  — Bob  Sopchick  . . .MAR 

Watcher  at  the  Den  — Marcia  Bonta APR 

Life  at  a Beaver  Pond  — Bob  Lollo  JUN 

Thumping  on  My  Doorstep  — Bill  Frazier  . .JUN 
A Day  In  A Blackberry  Patch  — 

Bob  Sopchick AUG 

OUTDOOR  WILDLIFE  LEARNING 
Outdoor  Wildlife  Learning  — Bill  Einsig  . . .JAN, 


MAR,  APR,  MAY,  JUN,  JUL,  SEP,  OCT,  NOV 
PGC  STAFF  WRITTEN 


Unheralded  Heroes  — John  A.  Shutter,  Jr..  . .APR 
Spring  Fever  Hits  the  Game  Farms  — 

Carl  Riegner JUN 

HTE  Instructors  Go  To  School  — 

Jim  Filkosky AUG 

The  Wing  Bee  — David  R.  Koppenhaver  . . . .SEP 
SPORT  Essay  Contest  — Jim  Filkosky OCT 


RESEARCH 

1988  Game-Take  Survey— Robert  C.  Boyd  .MAR 


More  Rabies  — Larry  M.  Iampietro , . .JUN 

Bear  Management  in  the  1990s  — Gary  Alt  . .SEP 
Stream  Bank  Fencerows  for  Wildlife  — 

Christine  L.  Holmquist  and 

Margaret  C.  Brittingham OCT 


THORNAPPLES 

Thornapples  — Chuck  Fergus  . . .ALL  MONTHS 
TRAPPING 


Trapline  Mysteries— Joe  Kosack APR 

Improvising  and  Adapting— Joe  Kosack  . . .NOV 
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Shown  here  are  seven  publications  avail- 
able from  the  Game  Commission.  All  prices 
include  tax,  handling  and  postage.  When 
ordering  ask  for  a complete  list  of  the 
Game  Commissions  free  and  paid  publica- 
tions. 


Make  Check  or  Money  Order 
payable  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


The  Shooter’s  Corner,  by  Don  Lewis  $15 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1986  ..  $10 
Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  by  James  and 

Lillian  Wakeley $10 

The  Wingless  Crow,  by  Charles  Fergus $10 

Mammals  of  Pennsylvania,  by  J.  Kenneth 

Doutt  et  al $ 4 

Gone  for  the  Day,  by  Ned  Smith $ 4 

Pennsylvania  Wild  Game  Cookbook $ 4 
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